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Part 1: Co-operation and Association 

GERMANY. 

mSCEETASEOUS aGRICCTTURAI C 0 - 0 PERATI\’E 
SOCIETIES DUIONG THE WAR 


SOURCES : 

JAHRBUCHER DES RBICHSVESB ANDES D£R DEUTSCHE^ LAEDWlRTaCHAFClICHEN GENOSSEN- 
SCHAFTEN FDR 1914, 1915, 1916, iqxj CND 1918 Yeais 21, 22, 23, 24, and 25 Berlin, 
Z915, 19x6, Z917, 29x8 and 19x9. 

In our issue of August 1920 we traced the general outlines of the co¬ 
operative movement in Germany during the war. In subsequent issues 
we d/ealt with the working of the co-opeiati\^e credit societies, of the co¬ 
operative societies tor purchase and sale and of the co-operative dairies 
during the same peiiod. In this last article, to complete the study of the 
subject, we shall deal with that very considerable group of agricultural 
co-operative societies, varying in number and in diaracter, usually denom¬ 
inated in statistics as misceUanous co-operative societies. According 
to their importance in the econoroic life of the country we shall dwell at 
greater or less length on certain forms ol these societies. 

§ I. Generai, development of the mrsceU/Aneous co-operative 

SOCIETIES DURING THE WAR. 

The miscdlaneous agricultural co-operative societies aim at many 
di&erent objects, idating to every branch of agriculture. The group 
indudes vine-growers’ societies, sodeties for the dessication of potatoes, 
for the breeding and sale of cattle, for the supply of dectridty, for plough¬ 
ing and thrediing, and for the use in common of pasture-lands not to 
speak of other less important forms. Their devdopment was considerable 
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during the five years preceding the war, for their number rose from 2,715 
in to 2,973 in 1911; 3.360 in 1913; 3,844 in 1913, and 4,241 in 1914, 
giving an ar-erage increase of about 400 societies per annum. This rate 
of increase could not, of course, be maintained during the war period. In 
1914-13, 169 new co-operative societies were formed, 61 of whidb arose in 
the two months of peace, June and July 1914, so that the new societies 
in the first year of the war were 108 in ten mcrntbs, while the whole 
number dissolved was 66, 50 of these being in the months of war; the 
net increase was respectivdy 103 and 58 societies. In the second j’ear 
of the war, the societies formed numbered 98, and the sodeties dis¬ 
solved 65, tualring a net increase of 33 societies. In the third year 
we have the following figures : societies formed, 239; dissolved, 71, 
net increase 148. Finally, in the last year of the war, 1918, the number 
formed was 241, nearly the same as in preceding year, but the number dis¬ 
solved rose to 93, so that there was an increase of 148. 

The following table shows the number these societies during the 
war years, as compared with the total number of agricultural co-operative 
.sodeties: 


Years 

Total munber 
of agiiciiXtoxal 
co-operative 
societies 

Xtonber 

of miscdlaneons 
sodeties 

1914. 


4,241 

1915 - • • - 

. . . ■28,553 

4.342 

19x6 . . . . . 

. 28,752 

4.375 

1917.... 


4.343 

1918.... 


4.691 


The total increase in the four years of war is tihus 430 sodeties, slightly 
more than the average annual incresiSe before the war. The greatest 
increase wasm the third year, with 232 societies, of which 1x7 were sod»* 
ties for the snpply of decfcridty, followed at a great distance, by the so¬ 
cieties for tite sale ot catUe and threshing sodeties (17 each), sodeties for 
the use in oommm ci pastures, horse breeding sodeties, sodeties for the 
sale of fruit, and sodeties for tte sale of v^^bles (xo each), sodeties for 
the dessication d pouioes (9), etc. In the second year of war the increase 
was lowest — 33 societies: in this year also the greatest increase was in the 
societies for the soj^y of dectridty. 

The ausodlaneoas oo-operative sodeties represent about Vr 
whote number <d agricolttiral oo-operative sodeties, aud thus they exceed 
manmher the sing^ groups fo co-operative sodeties fear puxdiase and sale, 
and co-operative ddries. which as we have seen in pseoe^ag axtides, form 
about V* ^ fbe total 

The misfrikneorffi co-operative sodeties were divided among the 
diffenut Stefss and tenitcaies of the Jimpire, during the war, in the tol- 
lmtiig;iBaa]Kr 
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Tablb I . — Territorial Di'^tribution of the MisceUaneotti 
Co-operaUoe Societies during the War Years. 


States and provinces 

1914 

ms 1 

1 

[ *916 

i m 7 

1 

( xpzS 

1 

Prussia: 



1 

1 

1 

Bast Pnissia. 

101 

103 1 

Z02 

99 

96 

West Prussia. 

102 

102 , 

102 

lOX 

98 

Brasdenbiug.1 

177 

1871 

190 

205 j 

226 

Fomeraztia.[ 

5 j 2 

577 , 

601 

677 

724 

Fosea.1 

188 

192 j 

191 

184 

184 

fisipfiift. , . , .. 

413 

430 

430 

447 

491 

Saxoior.1 

221 , 

2341 

2401 

246 

248 

SdblesTvig-Hdstein. 

168 ‘ 

177 ! 

1 176 

iSx 1 

1 179 

Hanover. 

461 1 

479 1 

i 4781 

490 1 

1 500 

Westpibalia. 

153 

160 1 

1 162 

X69 1 

1 17'' 

Hesse-Nassati. 

87 

87 1 

86 1 

911 

1 96 

Fhine Province. 

299 

297 

292 

298 ^ 

297 

HohenzoUem. 

I 

1 

X 

3 

4 

Total Prussia . . . 

2,943 

3.0*3 1 

; 3.051 

3.191 

3,320 

Bavaria: 




, 1 

i 

Sight bank of Sbine .... 

5^3 

517 j 

513 1 

522 1 

! 533 

I^eft bank of Kfaine (Pala- 


I 




tinate). 

55 

55 

55 

571 

1 57 

Total Bavaria . . . 

568 , 

572 

588, 

579 

590 

Saxony.| 

89 

100 

100 

ICO 

80 

Wurttembuzg.| 

84 

84 

851 

84 

86 

Baden.. | 

87 

91 

91, 

95 

96 

Hesse. 

74 

73 

1 72 

79 

87 

Mecklenbu]:)g>Sdhwerin. 

127 , 

133 

141 

143 

138 

Idedklenbazg-^tieZitz. 

X3 ‘ 

15 

16 

16 

16 

Saxe-Weunar-Bisenacih . . . . 

14 

14 

15 

16 

17 

Oldenburg . 1 

109 1 

106 1 

I X06 

106 

X07 

BmnsTTick . 1 

34 1 

32 

32 

33 

32 

^TBP.'M’tMTlingPTI.1 

18 

18 1 

18 

x8 

19 

Saxe-Alteobuig. . 

8 > 

8 

8 

8 

7 

Saze-Cobuxg-Gotfaa. 

15 ' 

15 j 

15 

15 

15 

Anhalt.^ 

6 

6 ‘ 

5 

6 

7 

Sdiwarzbuig-Sondeisbatben. . . 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Sdiwarzbuig-Sudollstadt . . . 

9 

II. 

ZI 

12 

Z2 

Waldeck . 

6 

8 1 

6 

6 1 

' 6 

Senss (Elder Branch; . 

— 


1 1 

' — 

— 

Seuss (Younger Branch} . . . . | 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Schaumbuig-I^ppe. . I 

5 

5 1 

[ 5 

5 

5 

I<tppe .i 

6 

6 { 

6 

^ ! 

6 

Bhbedk. 

* 2 ’ 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Bremen . 1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

Hamburg . 

2 , 

2 1 

I 

I 

I 

Alsaoe-Borraine . 

14 1 


14 


14 

Total Germany. . . . 

4,241 , 

4.343 

4i375 

4.543 

4.891 

German oolQiiie5(i) . 

I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Foreign: Palestine (a) . 


2 

2 

2 

2 

(i) Co-cpexative Society for the Sale of Agcicnltuxal Produce in Kaiibib. 


la) “Wllhehn” Yrne-growexs* 

tBiiaa in Saiona JsSta, and Jafib. OoHi^eiaiive MQI» 

fomied by German cotonistB. 














































COOPERATION AND ASSOCIATION - OEIOIANY 


fchoTvii in Table I, roughly three-fourths of the whole number of 
niit-Lellmieoufc societies belonged to Prussia alone. Of the Prussian pro- 
vinLLa, the greatest number of these societies belong to Pomerania, which 
had 572 in 1914, and 72J in 1918; Hanover with 461 and 500 respectively, 
and Sik-ia uith 413 and 491, etc. The lowest number w'as in Hesse- 2 sas&au, 
vi2. S; and 96, except HohenzoUem ■which had only i and 4. iX’ext to 
Prussic, comes Bavaria, with 568 and 590 societies ^espectivel5^ giving for 
191-t ngurcs I erj’ similar to those of Pomerania. Of the other States only 
two -h*>w more than 100 cc-opeiative societies: Oldenburg, 'with 109 
in 1514, and 107 in 1918, and ilecMenburg-Schweiin, with 127 and 138 
respectively. The smallest number of these, .and of all other co-operative 
societies, is in the free cities of Ltibeck, Bremen, and Hamburg. 

The miscellaneous co-operative societit‘s adopt by preference limited 
liability in an always increasing proportion, os seen in Table II. 

Table II. — Form of LiabilUy adopted by Miscellaneous 
Co-operative Societies. 


Ytars 

tritlixuitfcd lial)iUt>' 

Limited ILibilitr 

Unlimited liabiltT to make 
supplementary payments 


Number Percentage 

Number Pexcentage 

Number Percentage 


lyl4 

i,oy2 

2-57 

3,129 

7.38 

20 

0.5 

1915 

1,104 

2.54 

3.219 

7-41 

20 

0,5 

iyi6 

1.097 

2-51 

3.259 

7*45 

19 I 

0,4 

X917 

1.094 

2.41 

3.430 

7 o 5 

19 

0,4 

XQZS 

1,075 

2.29 

3 o 9 i> 

7.67 

19 

0.4 


As will be seen, during the war period the number of societies with 
unlimited liability diminishes both absolutely and relativdy, while that 
ot the societies based on limited liability increases. About one fourth 
of all the co-operative societies have unlimited liability, and about three 
fourths have limited liability^, a form more general in this group than 
among the co-ope^ati^e societies for purchase and sale and the co-operative 
dairies already described. The third form, that of unlimited liability to 
make supplementary payments, is not so common- 

§ 2. The capitai of the misceixaneocs co-operative societies. 

The financial basis of the miscellanecus sedeties carrot he epeeffied 
with such exactness as that of the three chief groups pmeeding, because 
the date are veiy inccmpkte, ard refer to barely half of the existing soc¬ 
ieties. XtTCithelcss, in order to ghe an apprcxiirate idea of the capital 
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^ith which these societies work, we show in Table III (pages G and 7) 
the total working capital, the owned capital and the ratio of the owned 
capital to the total capital, for a number of these societies during the war. 

As mil be seen from Table III, all these t3rpes of co-operative soaeties 
obtain much of their working capital from outsiders. The owned capital 
was scarcelj’ one fourth of the total capital during the last 3’eaT of the war, 
and in preceding years it was still less. The highcvst percentage of owned 
capital was, in 1918, found amongst the co-operative sugai factories (77.6 
per cent'. But in the same year the co-operative societies tor the removal 
of refuse, for the use in common oi pasture lands, for storing grain, and 
for building were all much below the averag:; ot 23 pet cent. And in many 
other cases, the amount ot owned capital, e^ipeciall}” that derii^ed from 
the members’ shares, is very low. The reser\’es al^ are often very small, 
because many of these co-operative societies are but recently' formed. 
The data given above show among other things that considerable sums 
are invested in the miscellaneous co-operative societies The necessary 
workitig capital is to a great extent placed at the disposal ot these 
co-operative societies by central banks and hy credit societies. 


§ 3 . The wopk i*oxr by soajE orot’ps op societies. 

On the basis of the few available details, we give a short account of 
the work of the following typeb of co-opeiative societies ; 

Soacfi^ V for th Supply of Elccincity, — Co-operative societies for the 
supply of electricity are numerically the most important among the miscel¬ 
laneous co-operative societies. Their increase during the war xjeiiod was, 
as we have seen, greater than that for any other group of miscellaneous 
co-operative societies, especially during the second and third years of the 
war. The 610 societies for the supply of electricity, which in 1914 belonged 
to the 2Catio!Dal Federation, had 25,583 members, assets amounting to 
35,784,769 marks, and liabilities of 35,116,159 marks. The aggregate 
profit was 668,6iu marks. In 1918. 69S co-operative societies had 37,897 
membeis, assets of 47,062,031 marks, and liabilities of 46,511,767 marks. 
Their aggregate profit was 350,264 marks, less than that of the last year 
before the war by 118,346 marks, although the number of sodetits had 
increased by 88. 

Societies for the Joint Use of Machines. — Sodeties for the joint use 
of machines are often formed, not as independent sodeties, but in connec¬ 
tion with other sodeties, such as rural banks, co-operative sodeties for pur¬ 
chase and sale, and Co-operative dairies. They are usually sodeties for 
ploughing, threshing and similar purposes. In 1914, 335 such societies 
belonging to the National Federation contained 4,347 members, possessed 
assets to the amount of 3,634,266 marks, had liaMitiesof 3,634,735 marks, 
and dosed with a loss of 487 marks In the year 1918, 241 sodeties for 
ploughing and threshing counted 5,468 members, with assets of 5,234,130 
marks, and liabilities of 5,198,395 marks, and made 35,735 marks profit. 
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f iht *'Yxj vs 5 m Lth's. — The good vintages oi 1913 and 1917, and the 
t sceptionally high prices o£ wine, had in general a favourable eitect on 
the co-operative vine-growers' societies. In these years the advantages 
of co-operative sale of wine were dearly perceived. More espedally did 
the wives of vine-growers called to the colours find the benefit of co-op¬ 
eration. The 94 co-operative nne-growers* societies belonging to the jCa- 
tional Federation in 1914 had 5,762 members; their assets were 9,068,936 
marks, their liabilities 9,010,814 marks, their total profits 58,122 marks. 
In 191S, 115 co-operative sodeties had 7,060 members, assets of 20,371,136 
marks, and liabilities of 19,523,005 marks; the net profit was therefore 
the ccnsideiable sum of 848,131 marks. 

Socidics for the Sak of Live Stock. — The number of co-operative so¬ 
deties for the sale of live stock formed during the war was highest in the 
provinces of Brandenburg and Hanover. In the Kingdom of Saxony in 
1916 a central sodety was formed for the co-operative sale of live stock. 
The development of this form of sodety was generally mudi hindered by 
the sodeties of cattle-dealers. In 1914, no co-operative sodeties afiSliated 
to the N'ational Federation numbered 28,967 members, and* showed as¬ 
sets of 1,811,867 marks, and liabilities of 1,749,005 marks, leading profits of 
52,862 marks. In 1918, 104 sodeties had 33,925 members, with assets 
of 8,574,027 marks aud liabilities o£7,4332,36 marks; profits, 1,140,791# 
marks. 

For other forms of co-operative sodeties, which are small and very 
numerous, it is difi&cult to give a dear summary of their progress. 


§ 4 . Profits .and wsses op the 3nscEi,nANEous societies. 

The finandal results of the miscellaneous sodeties were very varied, 
both for individual sodeties or for different groups, ^able IV {page 9} 
shows the profits and losses of those co-operative sodeties which supplied 
particolars on the subject in 1914 and 1918. 

From Table TV the fact may be deduced that in 1914 the oo-opemtive 
sodeties for the storage oi grain, for the sale of spirit, for the sale of eggs 
and poultry, for building, for the sale of honey, for the use in common of 
pasture land and for the manufacture of starch, were successful. They 
either made a profit, or kept thdr losses within strict limits. With the 
co-operative sodeties for the suppl> of dectridty, the profits it is true, 
also exceed the losses, but only 184 sodeties show profits, while 273 
show losses. In the same year, there was a prevalence of losses in the 
oo-<qpexative sodeties for the dessication of potatoes, for live stock breed¬ 
ing, for the use of motors and for water supply. The finandal result is 
uncertain in cGho|>eTative milting sodeties, vine-growers* sodeties, sodeties 
for the sale of live stock aud distilling sodeties because, though tnany 
made a profit, there were also in many cases considerable losses. 

In 19x8, the situation was somewhat different, the following changes 
having taken place. The vine-growers' sodeties and the sodeties for the 
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Tabls rv. — Profii and Losses of Miscellaneous Co-operative Societies 
in the Years 1914 and 1913 (in marks). 


1914 * 1918 

Profits I«osses Profits I^osses 
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sale of live «tock can no longer be classed with societies of which the finan¬ 
cial residts are doubtful, but with those which have been successful. The 
starch faot o p'p^ and building societies together with the societies for the 
dessication of potatoes, for live stock breedii^ and for the joint use 
of machines, which had pre^■iously worked at a loss, must now be 
placed among those with doubtful results. The water supply societies 
and motor societies remain in the group showing unfaTOurable results, 
to which also belong the co-operative societies for brick making, for 
remo\'ing refuse, and for the supply of acetylene gas. 


MISCEI,Iy- 4 NE 0 rS DsFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCUTION. 


INTERNATIONAL QUESTIONS. 

IHE XSTEKKATIOXAI, C 03 iFEB£KC£ OF AGRrctXTORAI, SYNDICATES HEED 
ON x6 AND 1*7 NUVBMBKS. 1920. — Bulletin d£ VUnion Centralb dcs SyndicaU 
d(S Agriculieun dc Francis December X930. 

In our issue of December 1920, we noted briefly the International 
Conference of Agricultural Syndicates which had just been held at Paris. 
The BvU^in dc V Union Central des Agriculteurs dc France gives the follow¬ 
ing information, which will serve to complete our previous note, on this 
important meeting. 

In was on 8 July 1920, at the closing sitting of the loth National Con¬ 
fess of the French Agricultural Syndicates, hdd at Paris, that the fbUow- 
ii^ resolution was passed on the motion of an Italian dd^te, M. Russo. 

" The loth National Congress of Agricultoial Syndicates decides to 
form an International Agricultural Syndicate, embracing the Federations 
of agricultural syndicates of the countries bdong^ to the League of Na¬ 
tions, instructs tiie Central Union of the .^iricultural Syndicates of Fiance 
to undertake the work of oiganization, and decides that a Tni>PtiTig of de¬ 
legates from the federations in question ^hall be held for the purpose of 
establishing it durii^ the first fortnight of November at the headquarters 
of the Central Union, 8 Rue d'Ath^nes, Paris.» 

Tins meetitg took place on 16 and 17 November last. The following 
federations were represented : Boerenhoni Beige (Canon Lnytgaerens and 
M. Gijsen); Confederacidn Nacional Cat&ico-Agraria of Spain (Professor 
hGgoei Herreio Garda); Vnhn Cenirak des Syndiceds des Agriculiews 
de France (MM. Delalande, Tonssaint and Smibield) ; Nederlandsdke Boer- 
enbond of Hblland (M. J. Th. Verhegg^n); Irish Farmers’ Union (Mr. L. H. 
Eemey); Fedenaione Naxionak delk Unioni Agricok, of Italy (Sig. Mauri 
and Sg. Tovini, members of the Chamber of De>nties, Sg. Rn^, Sig. Guar- 
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damagna and Sig. Zaccone); the Federation of Agricultural Absodations 
of the Grand-Duchy of Lusembourg (IVEM. Kauffmann and Wirtgen); 
the Agricultural F^erations of Poland (Count Luhienski); AssocuigSo 
centfal da agrtcuUum portuguesa (Senhor Jose Freire de Andradese); 
Union Suisse des paysans (D*^ Laur and 21 . Chavannes); the Czecho-slo\-ak 
Catholic Farmers’ Assodation (D* Dvomik); the Agricultural Federation 
of Croatia (Professor 2 fichel Ivsic) and the Rural Union of Slovenia ( 21 . Ku- 
hc^r Lojze). 

The object of the conference was stated by 21. Toussaint, general dele¬ 
gate of the Unim Centrole des Syndtcais des Agriculteuys de France, who 
said that the aim of its promoters had been, in the first place, to enable 
agriculturists to play in the international fidd a difficult game which had 
already begun. There had been formed industrial, commercial and labour 
international unions, which legitimately claimed to represent the interests 
of the various das'^es of workers in their relations with the International 
Labour Office at Geneva. They were also aware that a sodalist Interna¬ 
tional Federation of Agricultural Labourers had recently been formed 
at Amsterdam (i) and that this federation ovly proposed to defend the 
interests of a dngle class of agriculturist. Was it possible, in the pre¬ 
sence of these various International Unions, to admit that the agricultural 
population in general should remain without an international organ, which 
would enable it at a given moment to make its powerful voice heard? 
They well knew that the questions which would shortly be submitted to 
the sittings of the Labour Conference were precisely those relating to the in¬ 
ternational organization of agricultural labour. To be heard hy this Inter¬ 
national Office, two conditions were requiied. It w as necessary, in the first 
place, that they '^hould form occupational group*- legally established. The 
second condition was that these groups should be composed of agricul¬ 
turists, that is persons more or less closely bound to the land, from which 
they obtained theii livelihood. They must be groups of men connected 
with the land, of all tlose, consequently, who possess, cultivate or work 
the land. Such were the reasons which induced the original promoters 
to *speak of an international confederation, solely and exclusively trade- 
imionist in character, but at the same time agricultural in a wide sense. 
Another more distant object had also attracted their attention. It deser\’ed 
to be pursued with the greatest energy. It was that of assuring the inter¬ 
national independence, economic, financial and commercial, of agricul¬ 
turists. What would the agriculturists do if they did not organize them¬ 
selves in order to dispense, as far as possible, with the middleman and to 
obtain on better terms the fertilizers, seeds, implements and machines 
which they required and w’hy should this organization, which had necess¬ 
arily become national, not become one day also international ? 2 Iobt social 
and economic problems could now no longer be solved hy a single country; 
their solution had almost alwrays an influence, sometimes unsuspected, 
on neighbouring countries. Why then should they not conceive the pos- 


(i) See oar ii»sue of December 1920, page 
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sib*!ity, for agrioultiin-"-^ who Yci*;hed to have a part of their capital in a 
liq-aid form, of emplojdus^ thi^ money in -^uppirting the rural institutions 
of neighbouring countriL*-, instead of im*e-ting ii to the advantage of for¬ 
eign inlu«trial, c'^mmercial or mining companies, of which th:?y scarcely 
knew '^he name ? Wliy should they not bring about an international under- 
stan»ling iinong the producers through the medium of the vocational feder¬ 
ations, c*nl why *-hould not commercial agreements be concluded between 
the federations regarding the pnrcha«e or sale of agricnlturai produce, or 
economic agreements for mutual assistance in regard to labour or the ex¬ 
change of services? A magnificent new field of action was thu*' opened up 
to the great vocational federations of the various countries who wi^^hed 
to assure their financial, economic and commercial independence. 

The fundamental principles and rules of the International Confedera¬ 
tion of Agricultural Syndicate*- were definitely adopted in the following 
form: 

“ Churifcfer: (i) International understanding, not fusion; (2) Confed- 
eratirn oompo«-ed *!olely of Federations of Agricultural Syndicates (by 
' syndicate'- ’ i- understood vocational unions), mixed or not, of the differ¬ 
ent countries of the ivhole world, or failing tuch federations, federations 
effectively representing the vocational interests of agriculturists; ( 3 ) A 
single federation per country, subject to exceptions made for special reasons. 

" FitfiJitmenitil B^isis : (i) It desires agreement between the classes 
and the progre^^sive bettennent of the lot of the agricultural population, 
in conformity with the principles of codal justice and Christian brotherhood ; 
l 2 ) It declares {a} that it recognizes the absolute independence of the na¬ 
tional federations which compose it and that it respects the full and com¬ 
plete religious and political liberty of the members of those federations; 
{b) it takes its stand on the defence of the vocational, moral, social and 
economic intert'-ts of agriculturists. 

“ iiiu! dlfi/ws 0^ them. — Study and Action — such is 

its motto. 

“ {A 1 It trill carry out the first part of the task which it has assumed, 
in particular: 

“ (fi) Bj” studying the problems relating to the moral, social and eco¬ 
nomic interests of agriculturists, to the intemational organization ctf 
agricultural labour, to labour legislation and conditions of labour; 

(6) by collecting data relating to the condition of farmers in differ¬ 
ent countries; 

“ (c) by publishing an organ containing information; 

** W) by following the work of the various industrial, commercial and 
labour intemational vocational unions from the point of view of agricul¬ 
tural interests; 

(^) by holding congresses at which questions interesting the agri¬ 
cultural profesrion shall be discussed. 

“ (S) It will cany out its vocational, moral, social and economic objects 
principally: 

(ii) by developing the vocational organization of agriculture; 
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* (ij by eucotiraging, in every possible manne% and particularly 
by means of scholarsliips, agricultural, social and technical studies: 

** (f) by urging the e'-tablishment of international regulations re¬ 
garding emigration and immigration; 

“ {^) by promoting financial, economic and commercial agreements 
between the different federation*^ and interesting itself in questions relat¬ 
ing to customs duties ; 

" {e) by promoting the organization between them of the purchase, 
ale or exchange of agricultural produce or requisites for the cultivation 
cf the land. 

“ (/) by encouraging the working of mines and factories bj’ agricul¬ 
tural co-operative societies; 

** (g) by representing and defending international agricultural in- 
teTest*^ befoie all international institutions and organizations. 

“ Assembly ot Deh^ok s md Committee: (i) Composed of representatives 
of the atbliated federations and nominated by them to the number of two 
per nationality, freedom of choice and the determination of the length 
of time for which the nomination holds good beii^ left to the national 
federations. 

* (2} The assembty of delegates will elect a Committee composed of 
seven members. It will be renewable every two years. 

“ The execution of the decisions of the assembh* of delegates will be 
carried out by the committee, wrhich will appoint, if necessary, administra¬ 
tive or technical agents. 

“ {3) In i-11 ordinarj’ \x)tes of the assemblj" of delegates, a bare 
majonty will be sufiicient. 

“ A majority of three fourths of the TOtes will be necessary in the case 
of an amendment to the rules. 

“ (4) Delegates who are prevented from attending the assembly 
may be represented by a delegate of the same nationality. 

“ Execution ot Resoliftion<i: The international organization being fed¬ 
eral in character and respecting the absolute autonomy' of the affiliated 
federatioub, the execution of resolutions which are not unanimously ap¬ 
proved will not be obligatory for the national organizations. 

“ Contfilutions: (i) Entrance fee, the amount of which will be wlun- 
tarily determined by the afiiliated federations, but shall not be less than 
1,000 francs (French money); (2) variable contribution, to be fixed each 
year by the assembly of delegates. 

The Conference instructed the Provisional Committee, which \rill 
remain in office until 31 March 1921 to negotiate with the agricultural fed¬ 
erations of other countries with a view to bringing about the definite 
organization of the International Agricultural Syndicate. 

The Provisional Committee is as follows: President: M. Delalande 
(France). Members: M. Mauri, Member of the Italian Chamber of Deputies 
(Italy); Count I/ubiensfci (Poland); Canon I/uytgaerens (Belgium); Pro¬ 
fessor Herreio (Spain); IF Dvorine (Czecho-Slovakia). General Secretary: 
M. Toussaint (France). 
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ARGENTINA. 

FORMATION OF A NIiW AGRICUIrTCRAI, CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY. — BuIMi 
le la Cn.Of^ Pviamn.cxna^ :M^ch i j2o. 

At Buenos. Aires an agricultural co-operative society’ has been formed 
with the title of L / Deiensa del Chac ircro, for the purpose of protecting the 
intere-ts of agriculturists. It proposes to construct dep6ts in agricultural 
centres, and at points of embarcation, for the storage of grain belonging 
to membera and shareholders, to grant credit and loans on crops, to sell 
directly agricultural produce, and to furnish members uith ever5* kind of 
agricultural machine, and with bags, at the most moderate prices. 

The society wdll also undertake fire and hail insurance, v-tnd will use 
every efiort to obtain facilities from the railway companies for the car¬ 
riage of agricultural produce. 


CZECHOSIiOVAKIA. 

GERMAN AGRICUW 0 RAE COOPERATION IN CZECHOSEOVARIA IN 1920. — Jfefrf- 
teihmgen der deuischeit iMdunrischafts^esdisdialt, StUdc, 52. Berlin, 25 December 1920. 

The most important federation of German co-operative societies 
in that part of Czechoslovakia which is inhabited by Germans is the Fe¬ 
deration of Bohemian Co-operative Societies, which embraces 692 Raiffei¬ 
sen Banks, 30 co-operative grain stores, 2 co-operati\e societies for pur¬ 
chase and sale, 15 co-operative nulls, 5 co-operative distilleries, 7 co- 
.pperative flax ‘wieties, 25 co-operative dairj" societies, 3 co-operative 
societies for the disposal ’of live stock, 16 breeding societies, 20 co-opera¬ 
tive grazing societies, 20 co-operative societies for threshing and the joint 
use of machirery, 5 societies for the production of electricity and 7 mis¬ 
cellaneous societies. 

The Central Federation of German Co-operative Agricultural Socie¬ 
ties of Moravia and Silesia has a somewhat more limited field of action, 
but the work which it carries on is all the more intense. The total busi¬ 
ness done amounted to 1,016,854,107 crowns in 1919. It embraces 306 
Raiffeisen banks and rural banks, 38 co-operative societies for purchase 
and sale, co-operative grain stores and co-operative mills, 4 co-operative 
flax societies, 10 co-operative societies for the disposal of fruit and veget- 
ables« co-operative distilleries and co-operative dessication societies,. 
25 co-operative dairies, 36 co-operative societies for the sale of milk, 
39 breeSng societies, 5 co-operative societies for the joint use of machin¬ 
ery and for threshing wheat, 24 co-operative societies for the produc¬ 
tion of electricity and 9 agncultuim associations. In 1919 the first central 
ccHO^rative soaety for the incabation of eggs was formed in Moravia, 
and in igzo a ccKiperativc spinning nriH and a co-operative weaving mill 
tor the manufacture of the flax produced by the fanners of Moravia. The 
Moravian Federation had in 1920 a staff of 88 employ^. 

The Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies of Siesta in- 
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eluded 12S Raitfeisen banks and rural banks, 12 co-operative societies 
for purchase and sale, co-operative grain stores and co-operative mills, 
II co-operative distilleries and co-operative societies for dessication, i co¬ 
operative society for the cultivation of flax, 9 co-opera+ive dairy societies, 
6 breeding societie«^, 5 co-operative societies for the loint use of machinery 
and for the threshing of wheat, i co-operative society for the production 
of electricity and 5 miscellaneous co-operative societies. The «;taft of 
this federation numbered 24 employes m 1920 

A further simplification of the German co-opeiative organization in 
the part of Czediodovakia inhabited by Germans has taken place by the 
formatior, on 6 February 1920, of the Confederation of German Agricul¬ 
tural Co-operative Federations, which tv as inscribed on the register of co¬ 
operative societies, as a society with limited liability, by the Commercial 
Court of Prague on 5 July IQ20. This new body has as its objects the re¬ 
presentation of commoii co-operative interests, the creation of appropriate 
conditions for the betterment of rural life, the simplification, development 
and perfecting of all matters relating to the administrative side of rural 
co-operation, the creation of the necessary conditions for the establishment 
of systems of co-operative instruction and of the training of the managing 
ttaffs of co-operative societies, the eventual revision of the whole co-opera- 
sive organization and of the management of the aTiliated bodies and con- 
tnbuting to all efforts for the improvement of agriculture and of rural 
production. 


FRAKCF. 

THE TRAINING OF MANAGERS OF AGRICUETXTELAI, SOdETIES — Decrkc deM 

JJE SOUS-SECRATAXRE d’etat 4l L*AGB2CtXTDXtE S27 DATE DU 6 AOtTT 1920, CRA&NT A L’INS. 

TXTUT National Agro27o^que une section d*apftication de la siutualixA et de 

LA COOPERATION \GRXCOLE JoUfwA OfflCtel, PailS, 8 ApKll 1920 . 

On 15 October 1920, a section was opened at the ]Sfational Agricultural 
Institute, for the application of mutual insurance and agricultural co-ope¬ 
ration, for training directors of agricultural syndicates, of credit and in¬ 
surance societies and of co-operative agricultural societies. 

This section will receive each year, up to the number of 20, pupils 
holding certificates from the National Agricnltural Institute and the 
national schools of agriculture, nominated by ministerial decree, half the 
number of vacancies being as a rule granted to candidates of each class. 

The duration of the course is fixed at five months. The instruction 
will be given from 15 October to 31 December at the National Agri¬ 
cultural Institute, and also at the Mus 4 e Social: from i January follow¬ 
ing to 15 March, in institutions of mutual insurance, credit, and agricultu¬ 
ral co-operation, both in Paris and the provinces. The programme of study 
includes lessons, their application, exercises or practical work, periods 
of unpaid emplo3niient, and excursions. 
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GERMANY. 

CO-OPEEATIOX ET THE CSB OF AGEICtTETEEikl, asACHHOERY. — Bcssest (Fiaaaj, 
Gencial Setxetaxy cf tlu: Agricnlttoal Co-opeiatiTe Fedeiatiflo of Hanover Die genossen- 
sdiiaftlidte Benutmig landtriscbaftlicher ftfasclijnen imd Geiate. Berlin, 1919. 

We Teproduce from the book above meationed, which is the 24th vol- 
ome of the Gtaraan Agiicultoral Co-operative library (Deutsche land- 
wirtschittAicht Gt-nossensckaftsbibliothek) the following table showing the 
ntunber of co-operative societies for the nse of agricultural machinery and 
implements in the \*arious states and provinces of Gmmany on i January 
igiy. 


Co-operaiire sodeBes Co-operative 
htates 'ind Provinces for tbe me societies 

of tlireshiag machines for motoi ploughing 


East Prussia. 

6 

4 

West Pni^^^ia. 

14 

2 

Brandenburg. 

19 

9 

Pomerania. 

18 

5 


10 

4 

Sileida. 

24 

29 

Saxouy . 

37 

10 

Schleswig-Holstein. 

32 

I 

Hanover. 

42 

2 

Westphalia. 

3 

— 

Hesse-Xassau. 

22 

— 

Rhine pro%ince. 

20 

— 

Prussia . 

247 

66 

Bavaria. 

233 

3 

Saxonv . 

8 


Wurttemberg. 

14 

— 

Baden. 

10 

_ 

Hlesse. 

S2 

_ 

Saze-Weimar. 

12 

_ 

Mecklenburg-StreUtz. 

2 

— 

Oldenburg. 

3 

— 

Bmnswick. 

II 

_ 

Sase-Mdbiingen. 

9 

_ 

Cobuig-Gotha. 

3 

— 

Anhalt. 

2 

_ 

Schwarzbmg-Rudolfstadt . . . 

5 


Waldeck. 

2 


Schaumbuig-Iippe. 

2 

_ 

Alsace-Lorraine. 

I 

— 

Total . . . 

598 

69 
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On I January 1919, therefore, there were 667 co-operative societies 
for the use of agricultural machinery, of which 313, or nearly half, were in 
Prussia. 


POI^D 

* 

AGRICUI^TURAI, CO-OPERAXn’E SOCIETIES IN POSEN. — Peenot (Maurice) ; 

If’cpreuve de la Folo^e, in the Revue des deux Mondet,. Paris, 15 October 1930. 

In Posen the basis of the agricultural system is the medium-sized 
holding. In the Grand Duchy, the holdings are usually from 20 to 50 hect¬ 
ares in extent. The peasant of Posen is educated; not only does he under¬ 
stand his work, but in clubs organized by the clergy he has received a 
certain social and economic training. ICnriched by the wai he sometimes 
purchases land, but usually he takes his money to the bank ; the agricul¬ 
tural labourer in Posen appreciates the advantages of large scale cultiva¬ 
tion, and generally prefers his own position to that of the owner of a 
very small holding. 

M. Maurice Pemot di^ddes the rural population of Posen into three 
classes; the small peasant proprietors who are few in number; rather more 
than 20,000 farmers, who have succeeded to the German colonists, receive 
a grant of land and pay arrears in money; then the agricultural labourers, 
who form the most numerous class. 

These last are paid by the year; their wages are paitly in money, part¬ 
ly in kind ; they are lodged gratuitously, have the use of a garden and of a 
piece of arable land, and the right of feeding two cows on the pastures of 
the farm. Families of agricultural labourers are often found to have been 
settled on a farm for sixty years. The combined efforts of the proprietors, 
who are all good agricullurisls, and of the labourers who apply with doci¬ 
lity and int^gence the most modern systems, have extracted abundant 
and varied produce from the «oil. 

The merit of this development must be attributed to the agriculttiral 
co-operative societies. These organizations were sanctioned by the Ger¬ 
man government, and the clergy of Posen grouped into parallel associa¬ 
tions the w 01 king men of the towns and those of the countr3\ The co¬ 
operative societies not only oileied the peasants of Posen a means of social 
and moral training, evening schools, lectures, and newspapers, but also 
organizations of economic progress, banks, rural credit societies and socie¬ 
ties for joint purchase and sale. 

The Central Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies [Ze/niral 
Rohukou) is a joint-stock company with a capital of six million marks. 
By its intervention co-operative societies enter into relations with the 
national and world markets ; all commeicial transactions come within its 
scope; it is in a word, the intermediary- between production on the one hand, 
and consumption and exportation on the other. 

The Central Society for the Supply of Agricultural Machines [Zen- 
trala Mai»zyu) supplies to the societies the machinery and implements, 
required iu farming. 
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The co-operative societies themselves, to the ntunber of 350, are thus 
divided: 200 co-operative credit societies {Bank Lu^owy : loans on secu¬ 
rities and niortgage‘=i, deposits, etc.): 70 agricultural co-operative societies 
for the joint purchase of requisites, tools, clothing and provisions, and the 
joint sale of produce: 20 “ co-operative colonization societies " (Sfolczsky- 
Zitmskc ; joint purchase of land to be re-sold or let in plots to peasants): 
lastlj some associations for the purpose of administering premises devoted 
to evening lessons and lectures, printing establishments and shops. All 
these co-operative societies are federated and connected with the Central 
Society, of which M. Adamski is President. Lastly this Society has 
rounded and administered a Central Bank (Bank-Z^ia^kou'pola:^: Bank 
of the Union of Co-operative Societies) which is now the largest credit 
institution in all Poland. It is a joint-stock company with a capital of 
200 million marks, plus 70 millions as a reserve: its deposits amount to 
more than i,eoo millions. To members of co-operative societies it pays 
from 2 to 5 per cent, interest on deposits, and grants loans at rates varying 
from 4 ^ 2 7 per cent.; it is also open to the public for all kinds of banking 

transactions. We may add that besides the thousand millions on deposit 
in the Central Bqnk there are goo millions of deposits received by the Co¬ 
operative Credit Societies {Bank Ludowy). 

PORTUGAL. 

CONVERSION OF THE CENTRA!, ASSCKUATION OF PORTUGUESE AGRICULl^URE 
INTO THE CENTRA!, UNION OF PORTUGUESE AGRICULTURISTS. Decreto 
No. 5, S19, Diana do Covimo, Lisbon, 8 Marcb 19x9. — Decreto No. 7,032, Dtario do Go- 
rimo, Lisbon, x6 October 1920. 

In the Decree of 8 Jannary 1919, No. 5219, by which sanction was 
given to a complete set of regulations relating to agircultural credit and 
agricultural associations in Portugal, the formation of a Central Union 
of Portuguese Agriculturists was already contemidated, and, in Art. 713 
of the decree, it was deddted that such a Union could be constituted in 
Portugal only on the condition that it embraced the greater number of 
the d^rict and r^onal um<^ of continental Portt^al or, failing this, 
the greater ntunber of the syndicates and agricultural assodations of every 
continentai r^on. Accordii^ to the same article, if such a union could 
not be constituted, its place was to be taken by the present Central Asso¬ 
ciation of Portuguese Agiicultnre, which also might be definitely converted 
into a Central Union of Portuguese Agriculturists. 

On the basis of these provisions and of Decree No. 1,099, which au¬ 
thorizes the Government to talre all measures rendered necessary by the 
economic conditions of the country, a new Decree (No. 7,033) was issued 
on 15 October. This decree, with the object of centralizing ^ the agri- 
culturai ai^odations of Portt^ in a single body, lays down that the esist- 
11^ Central As.sodation of Agricultiire, which has all the qualities required 
by the previous decree, having been for many ifears the most important 
association in Portugal in respect of the number of agricultural syndicates 
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affiliated to it, shotild be transformed into the Central Union of Portu¬ 
guese Agriculturists. 

According to Art. 713 of the previous decree, agricultural S3Tidicates, 
agricultural associations, teachers of agriculture or of any branch subsi¬ 
diary to agriculture, those who hold certificates from any agricultural 
teadung institution, and those who, though without a certificate, have 
shown themselves competent in subjects directly connected with agri¬ 
culture and stock-fanning, may become members of this association. The 
new decree adds another category of individual members, viz. agriculturists 
or owners of agricultural land already bdonging to the Central Associa¬ 
tion of Portuguese Agriculture. 

Special privileges are grantedto collective bodies admitted to member¬ 
ship. Federations, syndicates, agricultural associations, and co-operative 
societies to i/^hich no mutual agricultural credit bank is attached provided 
that they are members of the Central Association of Portuguese Agri¬ 
culture, are exempt, like the association itself, from all payment of contri¬ 
butions and have the right of free postage, as established by the Uaw 
of I IMarch xgii, art. 33. They also have facilities for the carriage of 
goods, and privileges for the transport of manures, seeds, agricultural 
machines and all other imported agricultural goods. 

To intensify and extend the work of the association, the decree pro¬ 
vides that it may organize three annual fairs, one in the south, one in the 
centre, and one in the north of Portugal, to which the Government will 
contribute a subsidy of $5,000 for each. 

Should the Government desire to import directly agricultural produce 
of any kind, it will entrust the distribution of such produce to the Central 
Association of Agnculture, which will avail itself of the help of syndicates, 
co-operative societies, and other agricultural institutions connected with 
it. Agricultural syndicates belonging to the association have the right 
to act as co-operative distributive societies, or to open shops -to supply 
necessaries to their members and the agricultural population. 

The commission due to agricultural syndicates for purchases, sales 
and carriage on the behalf of the members will be according to the Law 
of 23 September iqzo (No. 6,064) lour per cent. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

W\*E STOCK AKD HAH, INSURANCE IK 191S. 

SOURCE (XJi FICIAI,} : 

RAXTORT DC BTUEAC F£d1rAL DES ASSDRAirCES SCR LES EXTREPRISES ERIVfES EN 
ELVixtesE D’ASSURANCDS EX SuiSSE ESST I /IN. Public CQufonucmeut k la decision du 
Conseil federal buiase du ii octobre 19JO. 33*" annee. Berne, A. Fnmcke, 1920. 


§ I. Live STOCK IXSURAXCH. 

Comliiions of Working. — I^ive stock insurance embraces, speaking 
broadly, the private undertaking which carrj” on this branch of insurance, 
the preventive measures taken by the State to combat diseases of live stock, 
and the complcmentarsr action of the local insurance societies, scattered 
throughout the country. 

It should be noted, however, that the public bodies which take steps 
to combat diseasts of live stock can only be considered insurance institutions 
in a very broad sense. In fact the money" employed in combating disease 
is not furnished by the contributions of the stock-owners, but is supplied 
out of the public funds. Moreover, such money is employed rather in pre¬ 
ventive mea^iures than in compensating the owners of animals which hoye 
died from disease. 

In view of these special measures, and even more because of the com¬ 
pensation paid for animals slaughtered, the risks to be covered by live 
stock insurance properly so-called are much diminished, since it is only 
necessary to cover the losses resulting from ordinary diseases or from ac¬ 
cident. 

The task of the undertakings which carry on live stock insurance is 
greatly facilitated by the action of the State in granting to insured persons 
official subsidits towards the payment for premiums. By means of these, 
the Swiss Confederation aids the cantons which have introduced compul¬ 
sory insurance for a defined area— eommtme, district or canton—and which 
support or supervise this class of insurance (Art. 13 of the Federal Law 
of 22 December iS* ^3 on the improvement of agriculture by the Confeder¬ 
ation), 
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Until the beginning of the War, federal subsidies could be given up to 
the amount of the cantonal subsidies. The Decree of the Federal Council 
of 30 October 1914 hnuted, as from that day, the sum granted by the 
Confederation to a fibsed sum per head of stock, namely i franc per head 
of cattle and 40 centimes per head of small stock insured. The consequence 
of this measure of economy was that the subsidies granted to the 17 cantons 
concerned — Duceme, &hwyz, Obwalden, Nidwalden, Zug, Appenzell 
I-Rh. Int. and St. Gall are not included — were reduced by about one 
jSfth, a diminution scarcely felt by the insured persons. 

In the following table we give statistics taken from the Reports of the 
Federal Department of Public Economy^, of the subsidies granted for live 
stock insurance in the years 1912 to 1918. 

T\Br EI. — Sulsithcs grunted hi Lice Stock Insnraitce in Swltseiland. 


Subsidies 

Cantonal _ _ Pedexal 


Years 

Number of head 
of stock insured 

Total amouut 

Amount 
per head 

Total amount 

Amount 
per head 

1912 . . • . 

824,639 

Ft. 

988.797 

of stock 
Fr. 

1.20 

Fr. 

988,797 

of stock 
Fr. 

1.20 

1913 .... 

873.033 

1,084,043 

1.24 

1,084,043 

1.24 

1914 .... 

916,909 

1,104,033 

1.20 

1,004,684 

0.95 

1915 .... 

834.067 

1,021,870 

1.23 

791.347 

0.95 

1916 .... 

857.700 

1.037.938 

I. 2 I 

815.389 

0.95 

1917.... 

851.787 

1,060,322 

1.24 

810,728 

0.95 

1918 .... 

836,856 

1,048,823 

1.25 

797.524 

0.95 

In spite of these libernl subsidies the societies, of which the 

operations 


are restricted to a limited local field, were not able completely to satisfy 
the need of in-^iuance. The cause is to be found in the excessive multi¬ 
plication of the^^e «iocieties, which prevents a rational distribution of the rislss 
and, above all, the formation of sufficient financial guarantees. 

These defects often outweigh the advantages which the local associa¬ 
tions offer, such as the much simplified management and the ease of super¬ 
vising the insured persons. The local societies were often compelled 
to leave too high a proportion of the risk to be covered by the stockowners 
themselves, without being able at the same time to dispense with the 
faculty of reducing the compensation paid when losses were heavy; in these 
circumstances, the value of the insurance offered was considerably dimin¬ 
ished. 

At this point the private companies step in ; by reason of their wide 
field of operations, their larger volume of insurance business, and the big¬ 
ger reserves at their disposal, they are in a position to guarantee much better 
the covering of the risks, even for valuable animals, such as pure bred 
horses and cattle. 

The Companies under Federal Supervision, — Three mutual insurance 
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companies, the Mutnelle Checaline Suisse, of Lausanne, the Badische Pferde- 
versichcnm^suitiali of Elarl<;rtihe, and the Gerantie Fedirale, of Paris, 
and one share company, Ih^ Perlehe^er YeTsiche/ungs-AMieu-GeseUschaft 
of Perkberg in Prussia, were author!^, as in previous years, to carry 
on the business of live stock insurance in Switzerland in 1918. 

In face of so serious a risk, the companies in question are obliged, al¬ 
though they have ample means at their disposal, to interest the owner of 
the stock insured in the good treatment and care of the animals. This 
result is attained in practice by making each stockowner remain his own 
insiurer for a part (20 to 25 %) of the value insured. However the Perle- 
Jjerg company covers the whole value of the animal in the case of thorough¬ 
bred or halfbred horses, racehorses and butcher's beasts. 

Besides the restriction of which we have spoken the two mutual in¬ 
surance companies of Lausanne and Karlsruhe reserve the right to levy 
from their members, in case of necessity, a supplementary premium. The 
MiitucHe CheViiUnc Suisse has only once (in 1913) been compelled to have 
recourse to this step, while for twenty years the Badische Pjerdever^ 
sicherimiisiinsinlt «?. G. has not made use of this power. 

The Garmiie Fedhale and the Perlehergcr Versichermigs-Aktien-^esell’- 
schaft only accept insurance at fixed premiums. But the persons insured 
in the French society, though free from liability to pay supplementary 
premiums, are liable to have the compensation reduced. Thus in place 
of giving to insured persons in its Swiss section the compensation of 80 
per cent, of the estimated ralue contemplated by its rules, it has given the 
following percentages: 



1913 

1914 

1815 

19x6 

1917 

19x8 


% 

*0 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Horses. 

... 52 

56 

60 

60 

68 

72 

Cattle. 

• • 544 

60 

80 

80 

80 

80 


Only in 1919 was the full 80 % compensation given in the case of 
horses. The company, however, hopes to be able in the future to main¬ 
tain more regularly ^e rate laM dawn by the rules. It counts upon 
obtaining this result by means of a tariff fixed with greater care and of pre¬ 
miums duly increased. 

As regards the financial results of the year, the four companies pre¬ 
sent reports which are generally speaking satisfactory. The volume of 
business done by the two German companies and by the Swiss company 
has notably increased. 

The influence exercised by the War is dearly shown in the figures 
relating to the Swiss business of the four companies authorized to carry 
on live stock insurance in Switzerland. To observe this influence, it is 
suffident to glance at the following table, which contains the figures rdat- 
ing to this branch of insurance in Switzerland for the war years and for the 
years 1912 and 1913. 
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Tablk n. - Development of Live Stock Insurance in SmitzcrlanA 
from 1913 to 1918. 


l^osses 


'STeais 

Sums assured 
durmg tlbe year 

Premiums 

received 

Amount 

of premiums 

— 

Fr 

Ft. 

Ft. 

Ft. 

1912 . . 

• • 17.398.977 

635.972 

482,2x4 

75-8 

1913 . . 

. . 18,^8,708 

632,932 

541.145 

84.8 

1914 . . 

. . 20^71.3.10 

604,394 

486,023 

79-9 

1915 . . 

. . 13.946,032 

573403 (i) 

481,580 

92.7 

1916 . . 

. . 12.932,894 

520,386 

388,816 

74-7 

1917 . . 

, , 13,900,032 

496,107 

366,752 

73-9 

1918 . . 

. . 23,411.116 

718.503 

444.718 

01.9 

(z) Xadudmg sap^tonentazy premiums amoimfing to 57,750 francs. 



The enormous increase in 1918 of the stuns assured is noteworthy. 
This inciea'^e is due, in great part, to the resumption by the Perleberger 
Companv of the insurance of cattle and sheep (6,849,875 francs). This 
form of insurance has also contributed to the extent of 94,774 francs to 
the increase of the premiums received, and the compensation paid being 
small (39,334 francs) it helped to improve the percentage of the losses in 
relation to the premiums. 

In the insurance of hordes, the sums insured increased by 2,661,209 frs., 
reaching the sum of 16,561,241 francs, which, however, does not yet equal 
the pre-War figure. In 1918 12,931 animals were insured, as compared 
with 12,869 in 1917; the mean risk per head increased from 1,080 francs 
to 1,281 francs. The premiums received shov/ed an increase of 127,624^8., 
whereas the losses only increased by 38,632 francs, so that the proportion 
between the losses and the premiums diminii^edfrom 73.9to 65.0 percent. 
This improvement is mainly due to the increase in the prices obtained for 
the carcases ; early slaughtering is also very important. It is, therefore, 
to tl e interests of insured persons to notifj" the company immediately a 
case of illness occurs amount the live stock bdonging to them. 


§ 2. Insurance against 

Co 7 idiUons of Woihng, —^In view of the precarious conditions attend¬ 
ing the settlement of losses, hail insurance has also need of State aid. In 
Switzerland the provisions of Art. 13 of the Federal I^aw of 22 December 
1893 on the improvement of agriculture by the Confederation, apply to 
hail insurance, as they do to live stock insurance. Federal subsidies are 
only granted when cantonal subsidies have previously been granted. At 
the present time 21 cantons grant such subsidies ; in addition to the pay¬ 
ment of the expenses of taking out the polic3», they amount to from 10 
to 30 per cent, of the premiums. Until 1914 the Confederation paid 
subsidies up to the amount of the subsidies granted by the cantons. The 
Federal Decree of ii December 1914 reduced the federal contribution to 
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50 ptr cent, of the extjcn^e of taking out the policy, 20 per cent, of the 
insurance prr-nr'f'ini** fur vino- anl 12 cent, of the premiums for 

other crop^. A- a of this inea'^ure, the federal subsidies were reduced 
to about nine tenths of tho^^e given by the cantons. 

The folln'^ing ta»'le, compiled 'v\ith data extracted from the Reports 
of the federal Department of Public Economy, shows the development 
of the subsidized hail insurance. It indicates also the amount of the 
subsidies granted during the seven ^^ears 1912 to 1918 by the cantons on 
the one hand and the Confederation on the other. 


Tabui:III. • - Stilv^iics Grardtd hr Haillmarance in Siiitzerland 

Jrom 1912 to 1918. 


Subsidized iusurauce 


Subsidies paid 


Years 

Kunmer 
of policies 

Sums assured 

By the Cantons 

By Ihe^ 
Confederation 

— 

— 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

1912 . . . 

. . 65,421 

80,495,107 

261,396 

261,396 

1913 . . . 

. . 63,408 

71,791,081 

216,660 

216,660 

1914 . . . 

. . 66,661 

81.356,104 

261,458 

261,458 

1915 ■ • • 

. . 68,829 

91,014,971 

248,279 

225,396 

1916 . . . 

. . 73.104 

107,984,053 

284,896 

258,688 

1917 . . . 

. . 79,894 

142117,917 

358,544 

325,487 

1918 . . . 

• . 88,739 

206,476,184 

514.765 

481,480 


The eaormotiA increase in the value of the agricultaral produce in¬ 
spired is wrv striking. While the number of policies only increased by 
^ per cent, between 1013 and ictiS, the sums a.ssured have almost trebled 
in the same period. The mean value assured per policy, which was 1,132 frs. 
in 1Q13, ro«e to 2,337 francs in 1918. The increase is attributable in the 
main to the insurance of cereals and is a result not only of the inorpajco 
in price but also of the larger areas sown to cereals in comparison with 
previous years. The crop of which the cultivation diowed the largest 
proportionate increase was maize. It has been seen to be necessary to 
insure even the potato crops and the sums assured in respect of this crop 
have more than trebled in recent years. The same may be said of veget¬ 
ables. The value of the friut and vines insured has also considerably in¬ 
creased. The sums assured in respect of permanent grass-lands have in¬ 
creased by 50 per cent. 

Re%ulis of the HVfene of the Sii’iss Hail Insurance Societies. — Insur¬ 
ance against hail has bwn carried on in Switzerland for many years by 
two mutual insurance cmnpanies, the StviHc suisse d’asmrance centre la 
greU, of Znridi, and Le ParairMc, of Xeuch&teL The latter only does 
bminess in the C^ton of Xeuchatel and only insures vines. The former, 
on the other hand, operates in the whole territory of the Oo wfedoratjAti and 
insures every kind of produce apinst damage by hail; it now insures the 
crops even the Conton of Ticino, after having long hesitated to do so on 
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account of the heavy risk of hiK in all the Swiss territory south of St. Got- 
hard. 

For both the societies mentioned, the results of their operations in 
1918 were very satisfactorv. The success is all the more gratifying inas¬ 
much as in the previous year the hailstorms has been frequent and had 
caused much damage ; the Socutj sitts^e d'as^mance cofidre la grSle had, 
in fact, in 1917 to pay compensation in so large a number of cases that it 
was obliged to draw upon its reserve fund to the extent of 846,226 francs, 
and as this was not sudicient to cover the claims it had to raise a supple¬ 
mentary levy equal to 30 per cent of the premiunfs, which brought in 
625,245 francs. The losses of 1917 were in great part recouped in 1918, 

The business done in igrS greatly exceeded all anticipations and the 
turn-over showed a considerable increase; on the other hand the number 
of hailstorms was far smaller and the damage done considerably less than 
in previous \ears. Thi« bei“ig so, large sums remained to be allocated to 
the reserr'^e. 

The folio ring table contains the principal figures relating to the 
development of hail insurance in the years IQ12 to 191S. 


T\bll IV. — Results ot Hail Insurance in Switzerland 
Dam 1912 to 191S. 


Year&i 

Niuober 

of 

policies 

Sums assured 

Pr. 

Premiums 

received 

Fr. 

Compensation 

paid 

Fr 

Reserve 

fund 

Ft. 

1912 . 

. 65.965 

80.519.347 

1.393.591 

654.627 

3,758,016 

1913 - 

• 63.978 

71,772,796 

1,107.435 

902,053 

3.899,260 

1914 . 

. 67,432 

81,425,914 

1.337.817 

531.133 

4.683,494 

1915 • 

. 69,405 

91,038,111 

1.332.103 

1.392.798 

4.599.572 

1916 . 

• 72.493 

108,004,123 

1.595.189 

1.342.359 

4,827,274 

1917 . 

. 80,970 

143.138,861 

2,745.681 

3,443,614 

3.985.647 

1918 . 

• 91.464 

209,246.632 

3,389.121 

424.574 

6,642,983 



Part III: Credit 


MiscEij^'Eous information: relating to credit 


ARGENTINA. 


I. ESTABI 4 SHMENT OJF A NEW CREDIT INSTITUTION “ BANCO PRODUCTOR 
ARGENTINO” —JRtitsia de Eamomia y Fnianzas, Buenos Aires» 20 November 1920, 

A new credit institution has been established in Argentina, with the 
name of Banco Prodncior Argentino, which is intended to develop credit 
by means of a special form of the sale of cultivated lands. 

The Bank will, in fact, acquire in various localities large areas of land, 
which it will divide into small parcds, for the formation of farms or plant¬ 
ations or the cultivation of special crops. These parcels will be sold 
by the Bank, the purchase price being payable by instalments, to be agreed 
in each case, within a fixed period, at the end of which the parcel wiU 
become the property of the purchaser. 

As regards the agricultural holdings, they will be supplied with all the 
equipment necessary for their working — wells, stock, plants, seeds, 
machines, etc., — which will consigned to the farmer who makes apph- 
cation for them on conditions laid‘down by the Bank. 

Payment for the equipment purchased will be made by the farmer by 
assigning part of the produce of the farm to the central departmental 
farm, which will credit the farmer with the value of the produce in a cur¬ 
rent account opened between the fanner and the central departmental 
farm. 

The lands on whidi the Bank will form plantations will be devoted 
exdushely to the cultivation of fruit trees or of olive trees, and to the 
utiUmtion or industrial transformation of the fruit. 

The sale of the parcels into which the lands acquired by the Bank 
will be d^‘ dded will always be made with the express obligation that they 
shall be handed to the purdiasers, within the period laid down, in complete 
working order, the Bank undertaking to cultivate and to manage them, 
even during a subsequent period, in order to facilitate the purchasers in 
working them. 

The Bank will not only give to its shareholders or clients personal 
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credit, but will assist them in the purchase of the requisites of which they 
may have need for their farming operations. 

The Bank will employ part of its assets in loans at 10 per cent, or at 
5 per cent., repayable by quarterly instalments, to small producers and 
manufacturers. 

* 

* * 

2 THE **BANQUE HYPOTHfiCAIRE FRANCO-ARGENTINE ” IN 1920. —R&pportdtt 

CONSBIL D’AJDUZNISTRATEON A L'ASSEBIBL^ 0 £kArALB ORDINAIHS DE lO D^CEWBRB 1920. 

Paris, 1920. 

The economic and financial position of the Argentine Republic in 
the course of the year 1919-1920 had not changed sufficiently to allow 
mortgage companies to resume their normal business. The wealth which 
its agriculture and stock farming brought to the country in 1919 was con- 
sideiable; in consequence mortgage loans were continually reimbursed, 
and the succeeding transactions were unimportant. 

With regard to'‘the Franco-Argentine Mortgage Bank in particular, 
ts mortgage loans amounted on 30 June 1919, to 127,365,901.80 fr. 
During the working year 1919-1920, twenty-two applications for loans, 
amounting nominally to 16,645,825 francs were considered; twelve of 
these, representing 7,712,825 francs, were refused; ten new loans were 
granted for 8,933,000 francs. On the other hand, the repayments made 
when they became due or in advance amounted to 41,545,073.95 fr. 

The loans outstanding on 30 June amounted to 89,131,827.85 frs., 
of which 3,814,166.95 frs. were lent on the security of property which had 
been purchased by third parties who were taldng steps to liquidate 
the debt. 

This total loans oustanding may be thus divided: 

Urban loans. 8,888,600.00 francs 

Rural loans. 80,243,227.85 » 

Total . . . 89,131,827,85 » 

The rural loans therefore represent 90 per cent of the whole amount 
of loans outstanding. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IREI/AND. 

IfAND PURCHASE CREDIT IN IREIAND IN 1918-19 — Report of Tme Irish I,and 

C oancs sioKERS for the period froh xst April 1918 to szst Mapcw 1919. Dublin, 1920. 

—Report of the Estates Comuissioners for the Year ist April 1918 to 31ST 

1919. Dublin, 1919 

Thefollowingtables contain detailed statistics xdating to landpnrcbase 
credit in Ireland for the year 1918-iq, t(^ether with summarized statistics 
np to 31 March 191Q. Detailed statistics up to 31 March 1919 were giv¬ 
en in onr issue of 14 ovember-December 1919. For an account of the differ- 
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ent sj-stems under which States credit is, or has been granted in Ireland 
for the acquisition of land, we refer the reader to previous articles on the 
subject {ly. 

Table I. — Sukb hfu.ccn Lundlord jnJ Tawni in the Year enning 

31 March 191a. 



37 iix&b~ 

er 

of 

loam 

er 

of 

estates 

1 

Area t 

» 

J 

I 

Rent 1 
(of j 
tenant-* 
ed 

land j 
tnly) j 

Purchase 

price 

Amount 

of 

ad\ances 

No. of 
years* 
purchase 
of rent 
(tenanted 
land 
only) 




Acres 

£ 

£ 

£ 

[ 

Direct Sa'es; 








ruder the Act of z<i09 
(Advances by Land 
Commissio&ets, . . • . 

6 

I 3 


2 

195 

195 

i 

1 

TTnder the Act of 1903 
{Advances by Estates 
Canmussionexs * . , . 

5.224 

i8z 

166,073 

81,3x6 

1.829.098 

1,801,073 

22.1 

Under the Act of xgog 
(Advances by Estates , 

861 

82 

28,031 

10,226 

1 

2x1,069 

206,002 

20.4 

Total Direct Sales . . « 

6,091 

266 

194,146! 

91.550 

2,040,362 

2,007,270 

— 

Sales in the Land Judge's 
Court: 

! 

% 



■ 



Under Act of 1903 (Direct 





■1 



Safes) . 

3 

2 

35 

ZI 


170 

I 5-3 

Under Act of 1909 (Direct 
Safes). 

4 

2 

134 

57 


1,251 

21.7 

Total Safes in Land 
Judge's Court. .... 

7 

4 

169 

68 

1,421 

1,421 

— 

Redfsaptfeai of Rent; 

Under Act ctf 1909 . . . 

1 

x 

IH 


3,800 

2,500 

22.0 

Total Safes between Land- 
lord and Tenant . . . 

6,09s 

) 271 

X 94»392 

91,790 

a.045,583 

2,011,191 

— 


(X) Issues ckf October xgzx, June 19x3 and May 19x8. 
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The aggregate .figures relating to the year 1918-19 and for the per¬ 
iod up to 31 March 1919 are given in two different ways. In Tables V 
and \TI, the figures relating to estates purchased for re-sale to tenants 
have been added to those showing the sales which have taken place be¬ 
tween landlord ahd tenant. This give the total figures of all advances made 
for the purchase of land. In Tables VI and \TII we add the figures show- 


Tabi^ II. — Estates Purchased during the Year ended 31 March 1919 
for Re-sale to Tenants, 



Ebihucited 

uumber 

dt 

purchasers 

on 

re-sale 

Number 

of 

estates 

Area 

Purchase 

price 

Amount 

of 

Advances 




Acres 

£ 

£ 

Estates purchased by the Estates 
Cominissioneis: 






Direct from landlords under Act 
of 1903 . 

134 

12 

4,034 

43,684 

43»459 

Direct from landlords under Act 
of X909. 

74 

10 

3,774 

28,477 

28,313 

In I.and Judge’s Court under Act 
of 1909.. 

[ 26 

I 

348 

3,090 

3.090 

By **final offer” under Act of 

1909. 

I 

I 

53 

4,4 

414 

Total estates purdiased by Estates i 
CoQunissioneis.| 

235 

! 24 

m 

75.665 

75.278 

E«tates purchased by the Congested 
Districts BOiOrd: 

If 





Under St.Cb. yz and 79 of Act of 

*903. 

30 

2 

1,713 

5,778 

5.778 

Under Secs. 72. and 79 of Act of 1903 
and under Act of 1909. 

1.047 

23 

37.570 

161,670 

161,670 

By final offer” under Act ofi 

190J. 

1.431 

16 

42,249 

214,599 

214.599 

By compulsi»iy purchase under Act 
of 1909.. 

47 

1 

920 

4,700 

4,700 

Total estates purchased by Congested 
Districts Board.. 

2.555 

42 

82452 

386,747 

386,747 


Total estates purdiased.| 2,790 | 66 | 89,661 1462,4x2 {462,025 
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Tabi£ III. — Re-s.ilc's during the Year aidct ji Mihck I'jiq 
of Esdnlcs Purchased. 



XU;iit 1 


Number 

27tunber 


Amount 

of 


(of 


1 years’ 


I Piiichase 


purchase 

of 1 

Area tenanted | 


1 

1 

1 price 1 

1 

< rent 

1 

land I 1 


1 (tenanted 

loaas ' 

1 1 

1 advances 

1 laud 


only) 1 


only) 


J?e-sale of estates purdhasedbj 
the Estates Commissionezs . 

lender the Act of 1903 . . . - 
Under the Act of 1909 .... 

1,231 

174 

27,091 

5.356 

£ 

6,109 

S39 

£ 

287,940 

67,809 

s 

285,130 

66,752 

28.0 

18,2 

Total re-sales of estates pureShas- 
ed by the Estates Commission- 

. .. . • . 

1,405 

32.447 

6,948 

355.749 

351,882 

_ 

Re-sales of holdings on estates 
purcdiased by the Congested 
Districts Board: 

Estates re-sold under the Act 
of X903 {Advances by Eand 

<;*'/>fnTnl<^inners) «...•• 

663 

14*525 

4.789 

j 

I1M55 

111.355 

23-3 

Re-sales of estates poxdiased 
under the Act of 1903 
(Advances by Estales Com- 
missioneis) . • 

145 

5*538 

2,002 

49,293 

49.293 

24.1 

Re-sale of estates purchased 
under the Act of 1900 
(Advances by Estates Com- 
missioiiexs} 

163 

5*515 

1,825 

40,890 

^0,890 

21.1 

Re-sale of estates purchased 
partly under the Act of 
Z903 and part!^ under the 
Act of zqo9 (Advances by 
Estates Onmmissinners) ... 

1 

7 

i 

i 

217 

108 

2,673 

*.673 

24.7 

Total xe-sales of holdings on 
estates purchased by the 
Googested Districts Board . | 

978 

25,849 

8,724 

204,111 

204,2X1 


Re-sales of demesnes cm estates 
pordhased by the Congested 
Districts Board.. 

■ 

1,626 

■ 

12,942 

12,942 


Total resales.. 

a.587 

59*922 

I5.<572 

572,802 

569.035 

— 
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Tabus IV. - -Re-salet of Demesnes during Gte Year ended 31 March 1919. 



Niunber 

.0* 

loans 

1 

Area 

Purchase 

price 

1 

Amount 

of 

advances 



Acres 1 

£ 

£ 

On estates in which sales have taken place 
between landlord and tenant under the Act 
ot 1903 (Advances by Estates Commission- 
«S) (0 . 

7 

1,620 

24.744 

19.613 

On estates purdiased by the Estates Commissioners: 





Under the Act of 1903 (2). 

X 

273 

975 

975 

Under the Act of igoj (2). 

2 

450 

5.375 

5.361 

On estates purchased by the Congested Distncts 
Board and re-sold imder the Act of 1909 • . . 

4 

1,626 

12,942 

12,942 

Total re-sales of demesnes.. . 

14 

3.969 

44.036 j 

38.891 

(1) Included in figures given in Table I for 

direct sales under 

the Act 

of 1903 


(Advances by Hstates Coounissionets}. — ( 3 } Ind-uded in figotes given in Table lit tor 
xe-sales of estates purchased by the Bstates Commissioneis. 


Tabte V. —Advances made during the Year ended 31 March 1919 
for purposes of Land Purc)iase, 



Number 

of 

loans (i) 

Number 

of 

estates 

1 

Area 

Purchase 

price 

Amount 

of 

advances 




Acres 

£ 

£ 

Sale& between landlord and tenant 

6,099 

271 

194.392 

2,045.583 

2,011,191 

Estates purchased for xe^e to 
tenants. 

(a) 2,790 

66 

89,661 

462,412 

462,025 

All advances made for purposes of 
land purdiase. 

(») 8,889 

337 

284,053 

2,507,995. 

2,473,216 


(i) In the case of estates purchased, the number of loans is the estimated number 
of porchasets to whom advances will be made on xe-sale. — (a) Not including estates 
purchased by the Congested Districts Board out of its own funds. 
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ing the re-sale of estates purchased to those relatiug to sales between land¬ 
lord and tenant. The figures thus obtained show the total of all the hold¬ 
ings and demesnes sold to the occupiers. The difference between the 
wo sets of figures represents the estates purchased but not yet re-sold. 


Table \T. — Holdings and Demesnes sold to the Occupiers 
during the Yeor enled 31 Match 1919. 


Number 
cf K«ans 


Sales landlord and 


tenant. 

6.099 

Ite-sales of estates pmehased. . 

2,367 

All holdings ^and demesnes) sold 


to the occupier.| 

6,486 


Aiea 

Rest 

(of tenanted 
land only) 

Purchase 

price 

Amount 

|of advances 

Acres 

£ 

£ 

£ 

IQ 4.392 

91.790 

2.045,583 

1 2,011,191 

59.922 

15,072 

572,802 

569.035 

254.314 

107^62 { 

2,618,335 

2,580,226 


TABye \T[I. — AdtKnwes Made 
for the Purchase 0} Land up to 31 March 1919. 



Number „ ^ 

Number 

. Purchase Amount 

Area 

price of advances 

1 




Acre ’” £ “ £ 

Sales between landlords 
and tenant. .... 

251,416(2) 

12,053 (3) 8,151,715 (3) 87,770,692 87,777,149 

Bstaies pordiased for 
t&^eikt to ienante . . 

W 83,358 

2,155 

1 

?, 79 i .295 17.858,018 17.743,291 

All advances made 
lor the purchase of 

lanrl ^ ^ . 

1 

{*) 3 ? 4 , 674(0 

1 

1 

14,206 : 
_ ( 3 ) 

10,943,010] 105,628,710] 105,520,440 
( 3 ) 

___ _ _ 


|i) See note <i) to Table V. ■— {2) Not including sales under the Acts of 1869, 1870 and 
1B81. — {3) Not mduding under the Act of i860. — {4I Not including the purchase of land 

tfc Oongesteil Idstxicts Bcnrd out of its own funds. 
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Table \TII. - Holdings and Demesnes sold to the Occvpiers 
under the Land Purchase Arts up to 31 March 1919. 


Sales between landlord and 
tenant. . 

Re-sales of estates putdias- 
ed» . • . . . 


All holdings (and demebnes) 
sold to the occupiers . 


Number 

of 

loans 

Area 

Rent 

of 

tenanted 

land 

Purchase 

pnce 

Amount 

of 

advances 


Acre& 

£ 

£ 

£ 

251^16 (1) 8,151,715 (a) 4,118,850 ( } 87,770,693 87,777,149 

39,842 

1,148.657 

(3} 344.813 

10,084,923 

9.949.677 


291,25s ( i)q 300,372,(4) (2) 97,S55,^>I5 97,726*826 

J 1 


(i) Not induding sales under the Act of 1869 —(3) Not mdudui&: sales under the Acts 
of 1869 and i8‘’o — (3) Not including rebale ot estates purchased undci the Act of 1881 nor 
re-sales under the Acts 1891 to 1896 of estates purchased bv the Congested Districts Board 
out of its own funds —(4} Not including sales und^^r the Actsuf i86«j and 1870, norre-salesof 
estates purdiased under the Act of iSSi, nor re-sales under the Acts of 1&91 to 1896 of estates 
purchased by the Congested Distncts Board out ot its o»vn funds 






Part IV: Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


I. _ economic and soclad conditions 

OF THF AGRICUETURAD CLASSES 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

PROFIT-SHARING EST AGRICULTURE. 

OFBICIAI, SOURCES; 

Report on Prufit-Sh.\rino and Eabour Co-partnership in the United Kingdom. - • 
Mini'atiy of Eabour ^lutelUgence and Statistics Department^ Eondon» 1Q20. 

uxoPEiciAii soracES; 

Profit Sharing in Agriculttre. — EdiAburih Raicw, Xo. 467- Eoadon, January 1919. 
WvixzB (Jamesl, B. Sc.; Profit and I<os3 Shaiing on the Farm. — Xorth British Agriculturist, 
Vol, EXXl, Xo. 39. Edinburgh, 25 September 1919. (Re-printed in the Journal of 
the Board of AgricultufCi Vol. XXVI, Xo. 9, I^ondon, December 1919). 

Cecil (Rl Hon. I^cnd Robert), K. C., M. P.; Profit Sharing in Agriculture. — Scottish Journal 
' of Agriculture, Vol. Ill, Xo. 2. Edinburgh, April 1920. 

WnxiE (James) B. Sc., X. D. A. (Hons.^: Profit and I< 05 S Sharing in Agriculture. — Journal 
of the Mifnsiry of Agriculture, Vol. XXVII, No. 3. I/mdon, June igao. 

Peeke (M. H. 1 . ; Co-partnership in Farming; A I 4 ve Experiment. — North British Agri- 
culiurisf, Vol. EXXll, Xo. 3d. Edinbuigh, 16 September 1920. 

As the result of the changes brought about by the War in the position 
of the agricultural labourer in Great Britain and Ireland, renewed interest 
is being taken in the application of profit-sharing to agriculture. It is 
being advocated by those who are desirous of avoiding a struggle between 
employers and workers in agriculture because they fear that it would be 
destructive to production and who are of opinion that the creation of small 
holdings, in which practically no hired labour is employed, cannot afford 
a complete solution of the problem. 

§ I. The case for profit-sharing. 

The case for profit-sharing was well stated in an article which appeared 
in tSatEdiftburgh Revuw in Januaiy 1919 and we thinkit well, for the read¬ 
er's infcrmatioxi, to give a summary of the points of the writer's argument 
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without ourselves expressing any opinion in regard to their soundness or 
otherwise. 

In fixing minimum wages for agricultural labour, the Agricultural 
Wages Board were instructed by* the Com Production Act to have regard 
to the cost of li\ung, but already both employers and men are appealing 
to another criterion — the returns that farming produces. IVIasters talk 
about the wages that the industry will bear; the men are thinking of a 
greater share in the profits. But farming (the writer of the article ar¬ 
gues) is not a standardized industry like cotton-spinning, and in the ab¬ 
sence of any scientific method of determining wages, we are driven back 
on the old give and take method, with the organized men pressing for more 
and the equally united farmers reristing all demands. Trade unions 
are now established in agriculture, but it is not an industry suited to reg¬ 
ulation by trade union methods. A strike lasting for a few weeks, even 
for a few days, will ruin a harvest; a stockyard cannot be closed down like 
a mill; cattle will be injured or killed if their milking or feeding is intermpt- 
ed. In any well chosen dispute the farmer must yield. The remedy he 
can use will be to retire from the business and thus small holdings, single 
man businesses, are likely to grow as the trade union movement strengthens 
in agriculture. Small holdings are advocated not only for their social val- 
lue, but as directly increasing the producti\rity of the soil. This opinion, 
however, rests upon a misapprehension. A small holder must produce 
intensively in order to live, but a large holding may also be worked on 
the same intensive system as a small one. The returns per acre depend 
upon the style of farming and whatever the style may be that return ought 
to be larger with the organization of labour, machinery and materials which 
is only possible under laige scale management. It is generally admitted 
that small holdings a're not suited to the growth of com and the raising 
of cattle, and, apart from the fact that all the land cannot be put to market 
gardening or fruit-growing, even these latter industries can be more effi¬ 
ciently conducted upon a large scale than upon a smalL The creation of 
small holdings cannot, therefore, be the general solution of the rural pro¬ 
blem, the universal method of satisfying the agricultural labourers’ demand 
for a proper footing. 'Whst other alternative is there (the writer of the 
article a«!ks) to a continuous and destructive warfare between masters and 
men ? 

State regulation of wages, on the one hand, and of prices, rents and 
farmers’ profits on the other, the wnter excludes as a permanent solution. 
The ultimate result fhe argues) would be either that the masters would 
leave the business or that the men would be beaten back to the sort of 
position they endured before the War. The true alternative is to give the 
worker a share in the profits over and above his wages and to make him 
a partner in the enterprize. The object is twofold — to ensure that what 
the land produces shall go to those who earn it and yet to prevent the in¬ 
dustry being broken by an excessive wage. 

Such is the argument upon whidi the writer quoted bases his advocacy 
of profit-sharing in agriculture and it is typical of the arguments whihc 
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are being put forward at present in its favour. ppportunel3’‘, at a moment 
when the question is attiacting so much attention, the -Silinistry of Labour 
has issued a Report on Profit-Sharing and Co-partnership in the United 
Kingdom, and this report, though in the main devoted to profit-sharing 
in industry, contains an account ot the cases in which profit-sharing has 
been applied to agriculture. 


§ 2. Types or profit sharing schemes. 

The Report explains at some length what meaning is attached to the 
expression “ profit-sharing. ” Briefly, it is taken to involve an agreement 
between an employer and his employees whereby the latter receive, in ad¬ 
dition to their wages or salaries, a share, fixed beforehand, in the profits 
of the undertaking. Emphasis is laid on the words fixed beforehand, ” 
and the definition therefore excludes many forms of payment to workmen 
which are sometimes loosely called profit-sharing, notably the following 
forms — (i) ** premium bonus, ” “ output bonus " or other rewards propor¬ 
tionate to output, or to an increase of output, irrespective of the general 
financial results of the business, and (2) gratuities pure and simple given 
at the absolute discretion of the emploj^er and upon no pre-arranged basis. 

With this limitation, the prevailing tj^es of profit-sharing schemes 
are classified as follows. 

1. Schemes in which the bonus is paid in ca^. 

2. Schemes in whidi the bonus is credited to a savings or deposit 
account from which deposits can be withdrawn at short notice. 

3. Schemes in which the bonus is paid to a Provident or Superannua¬ 
tion Fund. 

4 Schemes in which the bonus is invested in the capital of the under¬ 
taking. 

5. Schemes in which the bonus is partly paid in cash and partly 
credited to a savings or deposit account from which deposits can be with¬ 
drawn at short notice. 

6. Schemes in whidbi the bonus is partly paid in cash and partly 
paid to a Provident or Superannuation Fund. 

7. Schemes in which the bonus is partly paid in cash and partly in¬ 
vested in the capital of the undertaking. 

8. Sdiemes in which the bonus is partly credited to a savings or de¬ 
posit account from which deposits can be withdrawn at short notice and 
partly paid to a Provident or Superannuation Fund. 

The cash bonus schemes ate not all alike, but indude the following 
diverse methods of payment; 

(a) Bonus paid unconditionally in cash. 

(ft) Bonus paid in cash, but employees may leave bonus on deposit 
with firm. 

(c) Bonus paid in cadi, but spedal facilities given to employees 
to subsc^be for shares in the employing company. 
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[d) Bonus paid in cash, but employees have the option of taking 
part of their bonus in diares, 

(c) Bonus paid in cash, but employers reser\''e right to pay in the 
form of shares in the business. 

(/) Bonus paid in cash, or may be invested in a Provident Fund 
established by the firm, at the option of the employee. 

(4) Bonus paid in cash, or credited to a Trustee account for the pur- 
diase of shares, at option of employee. 

(A) Bonus takes the form of interest on deposits, vaiying with the 
rate of dividend on capital; this bonus is paid in c^ unless the employee 
prefers to leave it on deposit with the firm, - 

(i) Bonus tabes the form of dividend on shares issued gratuitously. 
(;) Bonus is that portion of the dividend on shares held by employees 
whidi represe:^te the advantages given by the firm to employee-shaiAolders 
over shareholders among the general public. 

We shall see which of these types are represented amongst the 
various existing or abandoned schemes of profit-sharing of whidi the Re¬ 
port furnishes particulars. 


§ 3. Existing schhues of profit-sharing in agrictji,tt’ri:. 

Only eight schemes of profit-sharing in agriculture were known to the 
author of the Report to be in existence. The following are the names 
and addresses of the employers with such particulars as are given in the 
Report. 

1. Fidler and Sons, Royal Berkshire Seed Stares, Reading. — This 
firm, which is engaged in seed and potato cultivation and in farming and 
also acts as potato salesmen, adopted a sdienie of profit-.«-haring in 1883, 
but no particulars are available. 

2. Lard Raylagh, Tcthnq, near Wtiham, Essex. — Adopted a scheme 
of i*rofit-sharing in 1908. Average number of permanent employees 
dunng the twelve months preceding the declaration of bonus in 1918, 280. 
3 klaximum number ot casual employees, 30. i^Cumber of employees par¬ 
ticipating in 1918, 161. Bonus credited to a sa\’ings or deposit account 
from which deporits can be withdrawn at short notice. Deposits to the 
amount of £6,477 21^ by 161 employees. 

3. Strutt and Parktr {fa^ms) Ltd., Whitelands, Witham, Essex. — 
Adopted a scheme of profit-sharing in 1908. Average number of per¬ 
manent employees, 300. Maximum number of casual employees 30. 
Bonus credited to a savings or deposit account from which deposits can be 
withdrawn at short notice. Deposits to the amount of £6,977 are held 
by 66 employees. 

4. Wilkin and Sons, Ltd., Tiptree, Es^cx. — This company are fruit 
growers dnd jam manufacturers, having nine farms and a factory at Tip- 
tree, Essex, and in nei^bouring villages. They employ from 220 to 320 
workpeojde, \iz., men, 120 to 150; boys, 30 to 50; women and giris, 70 
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to 120. Fruit pickers fabout 700) whose labour is seasonal, and for quite 
diort periods, are excluded from these totals. 

The company have paid a bonus to their employees since 1898, but, 
except in the case of foremen, this was not at first on a strictly profit- 
sharing basis, the bonus to ordinary employees being such sum as the com¬ 
pany thought fit. The bonus was paid to employees both on the farms 
and in the factory, but, until the year 1912, the profits of the two depart¬ 
ments were calculated separately, and in some years a bonus was paid 
in one department and not in the other. From 1912 onwards, however, 
the bonus was based on the results of the whole business- This scheme 
came to an end in 1917, being superseded bj" a pension scheme on a pro¬ 
fit-sharing basis. At the present time the company have this pension 
scheme in operation and also a shareholding scheme. It is to the pension 
scheme, however, that the company attach by far the mofet importance. 

In March 1910, the company introduced a sdbeme whereby employees 
were enabled to become owners of special shares, called “ employees’ 
preference diares. ” These formed part of the company's authorized 
but unissued capital, each £10 share, however, being divided into ten £i 
shares to facilitate their purchase by emplo^^ees. Employees' preference 
shares may be held only by (i) persons in the employ of the company, or 
(2) employees who have retired on a pension or (3) persons specially 
authorized by the directors. This last term indudes any dub, sodety 
or fund designated to hold such shares. The term “ employee " indudes 
any officer, manager, foreman, derk, or workman in the employ of the com¬ 
pany- Provision is made to prevent holders of employees’ preference 
shares from selling their shares without the consent of the directors and 
then (unless the directors are unable to find a purchaser) only to such per¬ 
son as the directors may designate. In any case they cannot be sold to 
an outsider, or, if held by any such person, they carry no dividend. 

The shares axe under the control of the directors " who may allot 
or otherwise dispose of the same to such persons, at such times, and on such 
terms, as the directors may think fit; and the directors may accept pay¬ 
ment for such shares by instalments, or in any other way they may 
think fit." 

The shares carry the same cumulative dividend of 5 per cent, as the 
company's other preference diates “ and in addition, whenever in any 
year the reserve fund shall exceed £5,000, the holders of employees’ pre¬ 
ference shares shall be entitled to a further 2 per cent., making 7 per cent, 
for the year; and whene\’er in any year the reser\*e fund shall amount to 
£8,000, then to an additional i per cent., making 8 per cent, for the year. ” 

The term " reserve fund ” is defined as “ the total balance of undivided 
prc^t left over at the dose of any year, after providing for the dividends 
on the preference, ordinary, and employees’ preference diaies for that 
year. ” The \'alue of employees' preference diares held in February, 
1919 was fi.oo'j. 

On 2J Jme 1917, the company established a Trust, called the 
** Wilkin Provident Trust", for the purpose of providing pensions and 
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retiring allowances to employees or their widows and for other benevol^t 
purposes. The funds of this trust consist of the employees' half-share of 
the divisible profits of the company, i. e. half of " the amount (if any) 
by which the balance of the profit and loss account of the company for 
each 5'ear... shall exceed the amount required to pay 6 per cent, on the 
capital employed, " after making provision for all charges accrued, includ¬ 
ing the share of the profits payable to directors and to the employees; 
and for rates and taxes, depreciation, etc. If the profits in any year are 
insufficient to pay 6 per cent, on the capital, the loss is carried forward, 
and deducted from the profits of the next or any subsequent year in which 
any divisible profit is available, before the half share payable to the trustees 
is calculated. 

The company issue three classes of certificates, viz., pension certifi¬ 
cates, retiring certificates, and special certificates. Pension certificates 
are intended to provide pensions at the age of 65, retiring certificates 
pro\nde a lumpsum on retirement; while special certificates are issued “ on 
any other terms and conditions which may be expressed therein. ” Pen¬ 
sions are paj-able to the widows of male holders of certificates who die 
before reaching the age of 65, or to female holders of certificates whose 
husbands have died. Provision is made for the cases of men (i) retiring 
before reaching the age of 65, or (2) desiring to remain in the company’s 
ser\nce after reaching the age of 65. 

In certain circumstances a certificate may be cancelled or forfeited, 
e. g., in the case of an employee dismissed for misconduct. In such cases 
the surrender value of the certificate is paid into a common fund, cfilled 
the Employees’ Benevolent Fund, which is applied: 

(i) to the maintenance and education of the necessitous orphan 
children of deceased certificate holders; 

(ii) to the assistance of necessitous widows of deceased pensioners; 

[Hi) to the relief of the necessitous mother of any deceased certifi¬ 
cate holder who was formerly supported by such holder; 

(iv) to the relief of any necessitous employee or former employee 
of the company ; 

[v) inpaymentofsubscriptionstohospitals,convalescenthomes, etc.; 

^ I z) in an3" other manner approved by the directors of the company. 

The sum of £1,743 was paid under the Trust Deed in respect of the year 
igi6, and the sum of £2,433 in respect of 1917. The number of holders 
of pension certificates is rather over 100. 

The company also receives sums on deposit from employees, on which 
5 per cent, interest is allowed. The total amount so deposited amounts 
to £700. 

The company report that their profit-sharing schemes have given 
satisfaction to themselves and to their employees, promoted harmonious 
relations between employers and workpeople and lengthened the average 
period during which their workpeople remain in their employment. They 
have never had any strike. 

5. Easier and Co., Ltd., Dunmow, Rssex^ — This is a firm of ootn and 
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seed mercliauts who arc aho farmers. They adopted a profit-sharing scheme 
in 191». The avercge miinner of permanent emploj’ees is 54. The num¬ 
ber of employee*? particii^ating in 191S was 48. The bonus is credited 
to a *5aiing«J nr deposit account from which deposits can be withdrawn 
at «ihort notice. Deposits to the amount ot £2,250 and ordinaiy shaies 
to '‘he \ahie ot l*i n were held by 61 employees. 

0. jpJ u.MilW from ptthUcation\ — A scheme of profit 

sharing was adopted in 191T. A\ erage number of permanent emplo3’ees 31. 
^ umbel 01 employees participating 23. The bonus is paid in cash. 

7. Welhcrally Brake and Co,, Ltd., St. Andre'^ps, Guernbev- — This 
company is engaged in tomato growing. The scheme of profit-sharing, 
adopted in 1913, has been suspended. 

8 . Sir John Shclley-RoUs, Bart., Avingicn, Itcliev Abbas, WiKchoster. 
— A scheme of profit-sharing was adopted in 1919. The average number 
of permanent employees is 53. The bonus is paid in cash. 

The Report also refers to the farm settlements on a profit-sharing 
basis created by the Board (now Ministry) of Agriculture in favour of ex- 
Seivice men. An accmmt of these was given in the article on “ Settlement 
and Employment on the Land of Di-'icharged Sailors and Soldiers in Eng¬ 
land and \Vales, ” which appeared in our issue of October 1920. 

To these existing schemes of whidi particulars are gi\en in the “ Re¬ 
port on Profit-Sharing, we may add an account of a profit-sharing experi¬ 
ment de<5ciibed in the 'Xorth British Agrk ulturnt of 16 September 1930, 
by the farmer who tried it, Mr. 'M. H. Peeke. 

“ I am a farmer in a small way, ** writes Mr. Peeke, “ with none of 
my owTci kith and kin save my wife to help me on a farm of -joo acres, most¬ 
ly grass, in the heart of Surrey, about ten miles from the market town 
of (Itdldford. We lamb every 3rear some 2(X) ewes, calve about 30 to 40 
heifers and cows; and in addition there are sows to farrow, mares to foal, 
and cows to milk twice a dajr. Xo practical farmer needs to be told that 
animals in breeding require constant watching and care, especially near 
birth, and that want of such attention may mean very hea\’y loss. Some 
of those who have been dealing with the hours of agricultural labour ap¬ 
pear to imagine that a farm can be run like a factory, and its operations 
regulated in like manner. This brings me to my first reason for introduc¬ 
ing a profit-dialing scheme. Dnder the Act (i) my men can stop work 
on Saturday afternoon, and need not come againtill 6 a. m. on Monday. 
If I want them to been hand, I have to pay them the standard lates of over¬ 
time, for in the ordinary way it matters nothing to them whether the ani¬ 
mals lamb or calw successfully orthe reverse. They get no benefit one 
way; suffer no loss the other. But if I make them partners ? That alters 
the situation entirely. It is to their interest as mudi as it is to mine to 
watch the ani ma ls at the most important time, to see that nothii^ goes 

(z) Mjr. FescB is hete refenrutg to tlie Com. FrodticUoti Act, 1917, tuitler which wfatm-iitw 
wages axe fixed for determined hoors of labour. See the artlde on ** Minimum Wagrsfor Agri- 
CBltoxai X^Bbour in gngtenfi ani Wales In our is*;ue of August-September-October 1919. 
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amiss. They don't start haggling about hours and overtime, and doing 
reluctantly what they may ha\ e to do. They are there when most want¬ 
ed ; they are as keen as I am myself to see that the cows and ewes are 
all right. The fact of making your men partners with you in the running 
of your farm practically does away with the difficulties created for farmers 
by the eight-hour day, to say-nothing of overtime questions. 

There is nothing elaborate or intricate about my scheme. It is 
simplicity itself. I have arranged for certain men to become partners 
with me in my business. On my capital I am to reserve 6 per cent, in¬ 
terest. In addition, I, like my co-partners, draw a certain sum agreed 
upon as wages for my sendees, and my uife also receives wages for the 
butter-making and for the other work which she does properly belonging 
to the farm. The men, as I have said, draw fixed sums as wages, and at 
the end of the year we share the profits remaining after the deduction 
of my interest. But — and here is the great advantage — I feel that I 
have now got my men by my side leady to fight with me instead of against 
me... I have had evidence already that they are studjdng my — and their 
— interests in a way that they did not do before, and that I ^all get better 
and more efiective work out of my labour. ” 


§ 4. Abandoned profit-sh.irixg schemes in AGRicuETf'PK. 

« 

Besides the eight existing schemes, 15 other schemes, now abandoned, 
are known to have been in operation at one time or another. A large 
proportion were inti oduced anderrried on by wealthy landowners or large 
tenant farmers for phil mlrhopic lea'^ons, the financial results being gener¬ 
ally very disappointing. Nine of the 15 schemes were started in tfie 
years 1882-93 and were therefore involved during a large part of their 
course in the acute agricultural depression that occurred at the end of the 
nineteenth centurj’, and it is not surprising that profit-sharing imder these 
circumstances was unsuccessful. 

As in the case of the existing schemes, so also for the abandoned 
bchemes we give the names and addresses of the employers and such other 
patticularb as are to be found in the Rq>ort. 

1. Lord Wallscourf, Co, Galway, Ireland, — Scheme adopted in 1839. 
Bonus paid in cash. The reason for the abandonment of the sdbeme is 
not known. 

2. William Lawi^on, Blennerhasset, Cumberland, — Scheme adopted 
in 1866 and abandoned in 1872. Bonus paid in cash. The scheme was 
abandoned because of the sale of the farm. 

3. Lord George Manners, Ditton Lodge Farm, near Newimrket, — 
Sdieme adopted in 1871 and abandoned, owning to the death of the em¬ 
ployer, in 1874. Bonus paid in cash. 

4. Bolton Iving, Gaydon, Warwick, — Scheme adopted in 1882 and 
abandoned, owing to losses, in 1890. Bonus paid in <ash. 

5. Earl Speficer, AUhorp House, Northampiotu — Sdieme adopted 
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in iS8G but abandoned in 1S97 owing to want of success. Bonus partly 
paid in cash and partly invested in the capital of the undertaking. The 
number of employtvs at the date of termination was ii. 

6. Ea^l Guy, Lcsbtiry, Northumberland, — Scheme adopted 

in ibSP, and abandoned in 19 *3 owing to the farms being let or on account 
of tran’-ition from one form of cultivation to another. The bonus was 
partly credited to a sa\ings or deposit account from which deposits could 
be withdrawn at short notice and partly paid to a provident or super- 
aimuation fund. The number of emplo^-ees at the date of termination 
was 85. 

7. John Bnyd Kinncar, Kinloch, Fifeshirc. — Scheme adopted in 1887 
and abandoned in 1905 on the occupation of the farm being given up. 
Bonus paid in cash. The number of employees at the date of termination 
was 24. 

8. Rkhaui Binns, Luvelands, Reigate. — This employer, who was 
engaged in fruit-farming, adopted a scheme of profit-sharing in 1888, 
and it w‘as continued until 1899, when he went into liquidation, bp to 
1894 the bonus was partly paid in cash and partly paid into a provident 
or superannuation fund. From that j^ear it was invested in the capital 
of the undertaking. The number of employees at the date of termination 
was from ii to 13. 

Q. G. HolWj^ay, Temple Guifing, Glotuaiershire, — Scheme adopted 
in 1890 but abandoned in 1892 on the death of the employer. The bonus 
was inx’ested, in the form of loans, in the capital of the undertaking. 

ID Miirqim of Hertford,'Ragley, Waruitkshirc, — Sdheme adopted 
in 1890 and abandoned in 1904 when the farms were let. Bonus paid in 
cash. The number of employees at the date of termination was 25. 

11. The Hon. T. i. Brassty (afiertoards Earl Brassey) Park Gate, 
Batik, Sum v. — Schemes adopted on one farm in i8gi and on another 
in 1893. Both sdiemes abandoiitd in 1899 on the occupation of the farms 
being given up. (.n one ot the farms the bonus was paid in cash; on the 
other it was to have been paid partly in cash and partly in shares, but no 
bonus was in fact earned on this farm. The number of employees at the 
date of termination was 16. 

12. R. Binns and Son, Cross, near Axbridge, Somerset. — This firm, 
who were fruit growers and nurserymen, adopted a scheme of profit-shar¬ 
ing in 1895 which was, however, abandoned in 1897 on the business being 
transferred. The bonus was partly paid in cash and partly paid to a pro¬ 
vident or superannuation fund. At the date of termination there were 
five employees. 

13. Sir Hcreuard Wahe, Bari., Courteenhall, Northampton. — Scheme 
adopted in 1901 and continued until igi6 when it was abandoned owing 
to the dissatikaction of the employees with the results. The bonus was 
partly paid in cash and partly paid to a provident or superaimuation 
fund. The number of employees at the date of termination was from 500 
to 700. 

14. Pagei and Alhebrook, Oldfallings Farm, Wolverhampon^ — Scheme 
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adopted in 1913 but abandoned in 1916 on the farm being given up. Bon¬ 
us paid in cash. At the date of termination there were 5 employees. 

With regard to this scheme, Mx. Wilton AUsebrook wrote, under date 
of March 1919: ^ I have always been an advocate of profit-sharing and 
had hoped that it would make the men more careful of their tools, imple¬ 
ments, etc., and more industrious, keeping better time, etc. But I must 
confess that, though I always kept on good terms with my men, and they 
were always very grateful to receive their bonus at the time, I have never 
been able to obhefve any difference whatever in their demeanour as affect¬ 
ing time-keeping and carefulnes«5. Thej’^ are too short-sighted. " 

15. Paget and Bky)ner, Tytherin^on, Falfield, Ghmce^ershtre, — Scheme 
adopted in 1914, but abandoned on farm being given up. Bonus paid 
in ca^. 


§ 5. The bases of profit-sharing. 


The accounts which we have taken from the Report do not indicate 
a basis of principle for determining what is the fair share for the employer 
and men respectively to take out of the profits. For a proposed basis 
we again turn to the article in the Edinburgh Review, 

** There are three interests,'' says the writer of the article, entitled 
to share — capital, management and labour. Pay each of them at market 
rates as nearly as they can be found; then divide any profits remaining 
according to the pa3rments which have been made to the three interests. 
Capital, represented by the farmer as a rule, will be paid, say, two per cent- 
over bank rate to represent the element of risk in the enlerprize; manage¬ 
ment — again the farmer — will be credited with the sort of salary at 
which a manager of that st3de of farm could be obtained, on an ordinary 
large mixed farm something like ten shilling per acre per annum ; labour 
will receive the current rate of wages. These three outgoings would be 
added together, and the profits remaining would be calculated as a div¬ 
idend upon this total and distributed prorata at so much in the pound 
on whatever has been paid on each interest... Farming is a fluctuating 
business and there must be years of no profits ana even of losses to 
provided for. A first step must be to build up a resen^e fund, and to that 
end 20 per cent, of the profits should be set aside and accumulated until 
the fund is equal to one year’s normal payments to capital, management 
and outgoings... This fund should be invested in easily negotiable secur¬ 
ities outside the business so that it could be drawn upon in any year in 
whidi a call is necessaiy in order to make the dividend up to 20 per cent. 
In years in which a loss is incurred, i, e. when the receipts are not sufficient 
to pay the employ'er his 6 per cent, on the capital and his salaiy for man¬ 
agement, one-half of the loss may be drawn from reseive fund; the other 
half should fall upon the employer. It is axiomatic that labour’s rate 
of wages cannot be reduced below the standard to meet losses; moreover. 
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capital is allowed a high rate of interest in consideration of the risk of 
occasional losses. ” 

The writer further suggests that the labourer should be encouraged 
to invest his dividends in the business and that the di'^ddends should be 
paid partly as a weekly addition to wages and partly as a lump sum at 
the end of the year. 

A similar basis is proposed in a scheme, to which considerable public¬ 
ity has been given. It was contained in an article contributed by Lord 
Robert Cecil, il. P-, to the issue of April 1920 of the Scoltish Journal of 
Agriculture, the official organ of the Board of Agriculture for Scotland. 
The scheme, whidi was drawn up by some practical farmers in Lord Rob¬ 
ert's constituency, is as follows: 

“ The problem to be solved in devising a scheme of profit sharing 
in agriculture is to find one that can be accepted by all parties as fair. 

“ Some employers have divided among their workmen half the pro¬ 
fits, but why half, or any other arbitrary fraction ? The only satisfactory 
basis is to be found by accepting the principle of partnership to the full. 

“ Who are the parties, and what are the interests concerned in a part¬ 
nership to cariy on farming? Let us suppose an employer and a number 
of men enter into an agreement to begin farming in partnership. First 
of all capital has to be found. A certain rate of interest has to be paid 
for the capital, a rate more or less settled by the money market, but con¬ 
sideration must be given for the extra risk involved in investing money 
in agriculture. The employer is going to conduct the business, and is 
entitled to a certain salary as manager. Again his salary is more or less 
determined by market rates. Then the men have to be paid. There are 
market rates for their wages. Assume that the farm is hired, and that, 
after all pa3^ments have been made, there are profits available: how shall 
they be divided? On the partnership principle, the basis for division must 
be the services that have been rendered, the value of which has already 
been determined by the amount paid for them. The capitalist has been 
paid so much for his money, the employer so much for his management, 
the men so much for their labour- The profits should be shared out in 
the same ratio. 

" To take an example: a farm of 300 acres requires a capital of £4,500, 
the annual payment of interest on wMdi at 7 per cent, amounts to £315. 
The manager's salary is paid at £260; the labour bill {9 men at about 47s. 
per wefek) amounts to £i,xoo. The total entitled to participate in the pro - 
fits is £1675 (interest on capital, £315, plus management £260, plus lab¬ 
our £1,100), and if there is £167 los. profit to be divided, this will provide 
approximately 2s. in the pound to be paid out. Capital will receive £31105. 
management £26, and labour £xio. Each man receives 2s. for every 
pound that has been paid out to him in wages daring the year. Some 
men, the foremen, carters and stockmen, will get more than others; on 
the average the men will receive about £12 4s. each, equivalent to an 
extra 8d. per week. Under ordinary conffitions the farmer is both 
capitalist and manager, and therefore would receive interest, salary and 
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profits on both. In the example given his total return would amount 
to £632 lOS. 

“ It may be asked, wheie does the landowner come in: what share 
should he getf Xone in the profits, because he is not a partner in the risk. 
He is getting his rent at market rates, and the land, unlike the capital, is 
not impaired if the business does not succeed. If the farmer is also owner 
of the land, he is entitled to a rent for it, which represents a market rate 
on its capital value, but not to profits, because the secuiily is so good- 
To return to the partnership anal<^, the company might buy land and raise 
the necessary money by a mortgage of debentures at fixed interest. 

" If the broad principle thus outlined is accepted, certain other 
conditions have to be provided for. 

" First of all, farming is a variable business in which the profits fluc¬ 
tuate considerably from year to year. A reserve fund must be built up 
to meet losses and for the equahzation of dividends. 

To this end 20 per cent, ot the profits should be set aside tmtil the 
total thus accumulated reaches a fixed hmit, equal to about a year’s average 
outgoings for interest, management and labour. In years when a loss is 
incurred, the reser\’e fimd may be drawn upon up to 20 per cent, of the 
limit. 

“ It this is not enough to meet the loss, stiH less to pay a dividend, 
the margin of loss must fall upon capital, which by hypothesis is being 
paid such a rate 04 interest as will cover the risk of occasional losses. In 
the example given, the rate of interest is set at from 7 to 10 per cent., with 
Government securities yielding 5 per cent. 

"" Again, to make the scheme truly a partnership, the men should 
be encouraged to take up a share in the capital. The shares thus acquired 
will bear interest and a share in the profits. The owners of these diares 
may call for redemption at par at any time. They must be redeemed 
when a man leaves the farm or dies, and they may not be sold except to 
the employer. 

“ The management, it is su^ested, should be remunerated, if at 
so much per acre, somewhere between 15s. and 20s. per acre, or if on wages 
paid, at from 20 per cent, to 30 per cent, on the total wages. 

“ These wide margins are, it is believed, necessary owing to the 
varying degree of ability required — e. g. dairy farming versub simple com 
growing. 

“ It must be dearly laid down that the manager has complete con¬ 
trol. He may dismiss men and pay such rates as he pleases to particular 
men, like foremen. But it will be well to have a small committee of the 
men whom he can consult, or from whom he can receive representation 
on sudi matters. This also encourages the feeling of partnership, and 
the chief economic advantages of profit-sharing are only to be obtained 
when the men themselves begin to feel some responsibility for everybody 
doing a good day's work. 

“ The procedure may now be outlined under which an ordinary farm 
business may be transformed into a profit-sharing enterpxize on this basis. 
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“ A valtiation is made of the amount of capital, live and dead stock, 
tillage, etc., engaged in the business, which, with an assigned amount of 
working capital, will determine the capital on which interest is to be paid. 

“ It is submitted that the method thus outlined fulfils the five essen¬ 
tials of a profit-sharing scheme applicable to agriculture:— 

'* (I) It provides a just and defined basis of division of profits be¬ 
tween the three interests concerned — capital, management and labour; 

“ f2) It enables labour to obtain an interest in the business; 

" (3) It assesses on a fair basis the shares of different classes of lab¬ 
our — manager, sub-managers, foremen, special men and ordinary 
labourers; 

“ (4) It is immediately applicable to an ordinaiy^ farming business 
with a minimum of legal formalities; 

“ (5) It encourages men, in their own interests, to do good work, 
and diminishes the need of supervision. ” 

In these two schemes, a fixed rate of interest is paid upon capital be¬ 
fore the profits to be shared are calculated, but it also receives a share 
ot those profits. The landlord, however, receives his rent, but no share of 
the profits. Unlike capital, the land is not considered a partner in the 
business, but a mere instrument to be paid for at the market rate. 

A scheme might conceivably be put forward in which the land was 
also treated as a partner, in which, that is to say, the landlord received a 
bonus proportionate to his rent, in the same way as the labourer received 
a bonus proportionate to his wages. 

On the other hand, schemes have been put forward in which even cap¬ 
ital is treated as an instrument, receiving interest at a fixed rate, but 
not dialing in the profits which remain to be distributed. A scheme of 
this type is given in the following paragraph. 

§ 6. A PRIZE SCHE 3 ffiE OF PROFIT-SHARING IN AGRICXTI^TURE. 

In 1919, ten agricultural papers, at the request of Mr. James Ismay, 
of Blandford, Dorset, invited contributions of suggested schemes of pro¬ 
fit and loss sharing in agriculture. Mr. Ismay offered prizes of £10 for 
the best scheme submitted to each paper and a prize of £100 to the author 
of the best scheme of the ten. The scheme which was awarded the £100 
prize was submitted to the North British Agncidturisthy Mr. James WyUie, 
a member of the staff of the Glasgow and West of Scotland College of 
Agriculture. The scheme was published in the North British Agriculturist 
of 25 September 1919 and afterwards widely reproduced in other papers. 
The Journal of the Ministry of AgrkuUure not only reproduced the scheme 
in its issue of December 1919, but in its issue of June 1920 published an 
artide by Mr. WylKe showing how the scheme would work out in practice. 
We think it worthwhile to reproduce both the scheme and Mr. Wyflie's 
ex|^atkm of its working. 

The scheme was as follows: 

L (Hged of Proft'Sharing. — To improve the social, economic. 
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and general rdationships between employer and employees; to bring 
them to recx>gnjze that their interests are common and not antagonistic; 
and thereby to increase the total annual income or earnings of both employer 
and employees. 

II. Cotiditiom Essential to Success. — (i) There must be no feeling 
of compulsion on either side. The employer must admit the employees' 
daim to share in the profits as presently earned; the employees must 
admit that the increase of profits which is expected to accrue under a suc¬ 
cessful scheme of profit-sharing will be due to better organization and man¬ 
agement on the part of the employer as weU as to higher efficiency in the 
labour department and therefore that the employer is equitably entitled 
to share in such increase. 

“ (2) There must be a proper S3’&tem of accounting. 

“ (3) Both employer and employees must follow the spirit as well 
as the letter of the scheme, and there must be no attempt on either side 
to snatch an unfair advantage either in drafting the terms of the agreement 
or in carrying them out. 

{4) The scheme should be as simple as possible, especially to begin 
with, on the principle that one is not so likely to give unqualified support 
to something which one does not fully understand. 

III. DefinUion of Profit. — The term ‘ Profit' shall be interpret¬ 
ed as follows: — In making up the Profit and Ivoss Account for the year, 
expenses chargeable against the farm shall indude inter aha, [a) the total 
wag^, induding the value of all perquisites, payments for overtime, har- 
vest-monej", etc., paid to each employee of whatever kmd ; (6) interest on 
the capital invested by the employer as shown by the farm balance sheet, 
(c) an allowance to the employer for ordinary work done on the farm by 
ffimself or by members of his family as well as for the work of organization 
and management — this allowance to be hereafter called ‘employer's 
wag^.' 

“ IV. The farm shall be credited with [a) the estimated yearly value 
of the dwelling-house occupied by the employer and his household, and 
the value of all farm produce consumed by the employer and his 
household. Income tax payable by the employer, as well as other 
payments of a personal nature, shall be exduded, but a fair allowance 
shall be made for depreciation on machinery and other equipment. 

“ V. Employees* Wages. — Employees' wages shall on no account 
be lowered simply because they are to share in the profit, and the wages 
of employees and employer shall rise and fall together. All perquisites 
shall be valued according to the scale adopted by the wages board for the 
district in question. 

VI. Interest on Capital. — The rate of interest allowed on the 
employer's capital shall be based upon the current rate paid by first-class 
industrial stocks or diares or, alternatively, as may be agreed, upon the 
current bank rate, plus one to two per cent. It shall be the duty of the 
auditors to see tfaat the amount of capital on which interest is calculated 
is fair and reasonable, and in particular that stocks in hand are not over- 
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valued, and tibat only such monies are included in the balance sheet as are 
necessaiy for the proper working of the tarm. 

“ Yll, Emplvyt,/^ — The employ ers' wages shall be based 

upon the salaries actually paid to managers of home and co-operative 
farms, etc., m the district in question, or alternatively, as may be agreed, 
upon a sum representing b to 12 per cent, of the employers’ capital as above 
determined* 

“ VIII. The yearly value of the farm dwelling shall be laken as it 
appears on the valuation roU, or, failing that, it sh^ be assessed on the 
same basis as cottages induded in the employers' perquisites. Similarly, 
all farm produce consumed by the farmer and his household shall be assess¬ 
ed in the same way as where that produce is given as employees' perqui¬ 
sites. Local rates shall be allocated amongst employeees, employer and the 
farm according to the same principles as are impliedin the above. 

** IX. Employees Eligible to Share, — Only employees regularly en¬ 
gaged on the farm shall be eligible for participation in the profit, i, e,, all 
employees engaged by the week, month, half-year or year, as well as re¬ 
gular day-workers, such as milkers. Xo employee diall be eligible who 
has not been in the service of the employer for a period of at least six 
consecutive months, but not necessarily full time. In the course of about 
five years this period may be extended to twelve months. 

" X. Principle of Sharitig Profit — The profit as above determined 
shall be apportioned as follows:— 

(1) Ten per cent, of the profit shall be placed to a reserve fund, 
subject to par. ii. 

(2) The remainder of the profit shall be divided amongst (a) the 
employer, (6) eligible emploj'ees and [c) other employees in proportion to 
the total wages paid to each class. 

“ (3) The proportion falling to the ineligible employees shall be added 
to the reserv’e fund. 

“ 14) Before apportioning the eligible employees' share, two per cent, 
of the wage shall be added to each employee's wage for each full year of 
service after the first. The final di\ision shall be made amongst the dig- 
ible employees in proportion to the total wages as thus adjusted. 

(5) The profit thus allocated shall be paid in cash. 

“ XI. Reserve Fund, — A reserve fund shall be set up as stated in 
par. 10, but this fund shall not be allowed to exceed an amount to be agreed 
upon, such as one year's wages of employer and employees. If and when 
the reserve fund reaches the maximum the whole profit be appor¬ 
tioned and the amount falling to the ineligible workers shall be divided 
equally between the employers and the eligible employees. 

" Xn. In the Event of Loss, — In the event of the year's working 
resulting in a loss, either {a) the loss shall be carried forward and no profit 
shall be divided imtil this loss has been made good or {b) the reserve fund 
shall be drawn upon to the extent of the loss, but no more, or (c) the re¬ 
serve fund s h all te drawn upon to the etstent of the loss, and also sufiBiciently 
to pay not less than 5 nor more than 10 per cent, on the wages of both 
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employer and employees — aU acording to the state of the reserve fmid 
and by agieement. 

“ Xni, Books to he Audited, — The accounts shall be audited each 
year by an auditor mutually approved by employer and employees and his 
decision shall be jSnal. 

XIV. Before any employee shall be eligible to share in the profits 
he or she must agree in writing to the terms of the agreement as sketched 
above. 

"XV. Notice to Terminate, — One year's notice shall be given by 
either party in order to terminate the agreement, and in the event of 
determination the reserve fund shall become the property of the employer 
as a measure of compensation for the risk he runs in having the agreement 
terminated, while the scheme shows a loss without having any reserve fund.” 
To his scheme Mr. Wyllie appended the following notes: 

” (i) The term ‘ profit' has been defined for the particular purpose 
in view. 

” (2) The above scheme is intended for tenant-farmers[^and their 
employees, but it could readily be adapted to suit the case of proprietor- 
farmers and their employees. 

” (3) It will be understood that in practice the agreement outlined 
above will require amplification so that there may be no misunderstanding 
on any of the points raised. 

” (4) Ko attempt has been made to discuss the relative advantages 
of co-partnership and profit-sharing. ” 

The eixplanatory notes given by Mr.Wyllie in his article in the Journal 
of the Ministry of Agriculture of June 1920 are as follows: 

“ I- The Balance Shed, — The foundation of any profit and loss 
{flaring scheme is a properly constructed balance sheet showing, inter alia, 
the actual amount of capital invested in the farm. Since capital is one of 
the factors to be remunerated, the amount must be accurately determined. 
In particular, the valuation of stocks in hand must be neither too high nor 
too low, while the amount included for each at the bank should not be more 
than is necessary to carry on the farm as a business proposition. Except 
in special drcumstances (whidi, it may be said, will quite frequentiy 
arise), the valuation should be made either according to standard or fixed 
values, as in the case of sheep stocks, dairy herds and working horses, or 
on the basis of estimated cost of production or market value, whichever 
is the lower. It is highly desirable, and will make for confidence amongst 
the employees, that the valuation should be made by a disinterested party, 
and that the balance sheet should be properly certified. 

” 2. Rate of Interest on Capital, — At the outset an agreement should 
be arrived at between the employer and the employees as to the rate of 
interest which is to be allowed on the invested capital. Under present 
conditions it is suggested that the rate should not be less than 5 nor more 
than 7 per cent, per annum. These limits are put forward for the principal 
reason that employees are not likely to agree to more than 7 per cent., 
while the employer is not likdy to accept less than 5 per cent, per annum. 
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and it is more important to have agreement tlian to attempt to justify a 
certain late by reference to the riskiness of fanning as a business, or by 
pointing to prospectuses offering 8, 9 and 10 per cent, on what are called 
Preference Shares. 

“ 3. Accounts. — For the purposes of profit and loss sharing, nothing 
but a simple system of accounting is required, but a complete record should 
always be kept of the wages paid to each hired worker. Particulars should 
also be kept of all ordinary manual work done by the farmer or by mem¬ 
bers ot his household, and it is desirable that a weekly or monthly record 
should be kept of farm produce consumed in the farm house. 

“ 4. Employees’ Wages. — The main object in this connection is to 
ascertain the total earnings of all the hired workers, including cash wages, 
payments in cash for overtime, harvest, lambing, etc., and perquisites 
or allowances in kind — cottage and garden, board and lodging, potatoes, 
milk, oatmeal, etc. Perquisites should generally be valued on the basis 
laid down by the Central Wages Board, but there is, of course, no reason 
why the emoployer and employees should not agree upon another scale. 
The scale adopted here should also be used in valuing farm produce consum¬ 
ed in the farm house. Profit and loss sharing would be simplified if all 
wages were paid in cash. It will be dear that the indusion of perquisites 
at this point is necessary, not to enable the profit to be accurately determin¬ 
ed (for this is not affected), but to enable the profit to be equitably dis¬ 
tributed. 

5. Employer’s Wages. — This term is used to cover the value of 
ordinary manual work done by the farmer or by members of his household, 
as well as for his services as manager of the business. Manual work 
diould be charged at current rates for hired labour of the same dass, while 
the dharge for management should be based upon salaries actually paid 
to farm managers in the district. The main desideratum here, again, 
is that there should be agreement as to the rates and total amount to be 
charged for employer's wages and, in any case, employer's and employees' 
wages diould rise or fall together. 

“ 6. Farm Credits. — The farm must be credited with the estimated 
annual value of the farm dwelling-house as well as with all farm produce 
used in it. 

“ 7. Proj^ or Loss. — The profit to be distributed (or the loss diown) 
will appear after making the adjustments above indicated, that is, after 
charging the farm with {a) Interest on Capital, {J) Employees' Wages, and 
{c) Employer's Wag^ — the rest of the accounting being on the usual 
lines. 

" 8. Example. — The following example may now be given to show 
how the Scheme would work in practice. On a certain farm accurate accounts 
have been kept since 1905, and the summarized results for the last two 
jrears were as follows (i): — 


(z) AU Agttxes given to the neatest £z. 
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Year ending Mtchaelnuis 


1918 

1919 



£ 

£ 

Receipts during year. 

... 

4,064 

3,752 

Capital at end of year. 

- . . 

4.765 

4,775 



£ 8,829 

£ 8,327 

Capital at beginning of year. 

. . . 

3.947 

4,765 

Payments during j’ear. 

. . . 

3 . 99 « 

3.343 

Balance. 

. . . 

890 

420 



£ 8.829 

£ 8,527 

Ca^ wages paid. 

. . . 

£ 6x9 

£ 874 

“ For profit and loss sharing purposes the following adjustments would 

be necessary:— 


1917-18 

I91S-19 



£ 

£ 

(1} Ca^ wages paid.. . . 

- • . 

619 

874 

Add Rent of two cottages (only perquisites) 

10 

10 

Total Employees’ Wages . • . 

. . . 

£629 

£884 

To be divided into: 




Wages paid to “ ineligible ” workers 

. 

40 

64 

Wages paid to " eligible ** workers. 

. . . 

589 

820 



£629 

£884 

(a) It was agreed to allow the farmer £300 per 

axmiim 

for management, while the work 

of two sons was vnhied at £125 in 1917^x8 and £160 in 19x8-19, 
wages was £425 and £460 in 1917-18 and 1918-19 respectively. 

hence total emplayefs 



1917-18 

19x8-19 



£ 

£ 

(31 Balance as shown above. 

£ 

890 

* 420 

Deduct: Interest on Capital at 5 per cent. 

lyr 


338 

Employer’s wages. 

125 


460 



62s 

698 



2b8 

H =78 

Add: Rent of farm house. 

20 


20 

Farm ptoduce used in house. . . . 

80 


ZIO 



100 

X30 



368 

H148 

Deduct: 10 per cent to Reserve Fund . . 


37 

— 

Actual Amount for Bistribuiion . . 


£S 3 I 

— 
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(4) EroparUoa allocated to Etnployi r, viz :— 

— 121 — of 331 
629 425 

Proportion allocate: i to ineligible Employees 
(to be adicl to Eestrre Fundi viz.:— 

3 —^ - of 331 =» 

620 - 425 

TijIj rtion allocatt-d to Ui«|ibie Employees, 
viz.:— 

589 


639 -r 425 


of 331 


£ 

133 


13 


183 
^ 331 


** The net result, therefore, in 1917-18 is that £50 (£37 -r £13) is placed 
to reserve, while the employer gets £133 and the employees £185, both sums 
being paid in cadb. 

“ This latter sum has now to be distributed over the digible workers 
according to the total earnings of each as shown by the wages record. In 
this case there were ii workers regularly employed, so that the average 
share per worker is about £17, or 6s. 6d. per week. 

** So far as the year 1917-18 is concerned there has been no difficulty, 
for the principal reason that there has been a surplus profit to be shared. 
What about 1918-19, however? Here there is a deficit, for profit-sharing 
purposes, of £148. 

“ As a pure matter of logic, it might be urged that this loss should 
be ^ted on essentially the same lines as the profit, t. e. between the em¬ 
ployers and employees- On the other hand, any such proposal would 
effectively ruin tiie scheme in the eyes of the workers, and in any case it 
must be recognized that wages cannot be expected to fluctuate in the same 
way as profits. 

in such circumstances as the above it is proposed to carry forward 
the deficit to the year 1919-20 and make it a 6 xst charge on the surplus 
shown for that year, or the reserve fund may be drawn upon to cancel 
whole or part of the deficit. 

“ 9. The Reserve Fund. — It is dear that the most critical time in 
the life of a profit and loss sharing scheme is the period which elapses 
before the reserve fond has reached an amount large enough to meet the 
contbgeacy which has here arisen. Various methods of meeting this 
difficulty have been suggested, *sadi as the creation of a reserve fund by 
the employer at the commencement of the scheme. On a broad view of 
the case, however, it is obvious that unless such a scheme can be complete¬ 
ly self-supporting over a period of years it cannot possibly survive for 
very long. In other words, the scheme ought to resolve itself into a pro- 
jS^-sharing scheme. Xosses there may be in occasional years or even in 
successive years, but unless the profits exceed the losses by an appredable 
amount over a pericxi of years nothing can save the scheme from speedy 
extbetion. 
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“ It may be useful, therefore, to take the results from the farm in 
question and show how a profit-sharing scheme would have worked out 
had it been in operation ‘?ince 1905. These result are summarized in 
Table I (page 54). 

“ 10. Tlic Schcnie for 14 Yeais, — It is evident that had the scheme 
started in 1914 the resers^e fund in 1918 would have been large enough 
to tide over the year 1918-19. In the table, the deficit of £148, together 
with sufficient to pay a 5 per cent. * dividend ’ on wages, viz. £64, has 
been drawn from the reserve fund, which at Mchaelmas, 1919, stands at 
£334. Had the reserve fund been larger it would have been possible to 
pay up to 10 per cent, on wages, but in view of the previous experience it 
would appear to be unwise to make too severe a call upon the reserve fund. 

In considering this table attention may be directed to the following 
points: 

(fl) A profit and loss sharing sdieme was not actually in operation 
on the farm. 

“ {b) The Balances shown and the cash wages paid are as given in 
the accounts, but the adjustments which have been made are not neces¬ 
sarily those which would have been agreed upon between employers and 
employed- This latter fact, however, does not detract from lie value of 
the table as an illustration of the principle of profit and loss dialing. 

(c) It is dear that had the scheme started in 1909-10, it would 
almost certainly have failed, simply because there were no profits to share 
for a period of 4 years in succession. On the other hand a start in 1905-06 
might have enabled the scheme just to survive the lean years of 1909-10 
to 1912-13, for by this time the employees would have felt the b^efits 
during 1905-06 to 1908-09. 

“ (i) In any case, it must be emphasized that if the objects of profit 
and loss faring had been realized, not only would the profits have been 
greater in the good 3’ears, but also the losses would have been less in the poor 
years. The table shows that during the 14 years 1905-06 to 1918-19 the 
sum of £2,633 was distributed amongst the employees, while £1,390 was 
allocated to the employer. This is equal to about £188 per annum to 
emploj-ees and about £100 per annum to the employer. Assuming an 
average of 10 regular employees, the net result is that eadi employee 
would receive over £18 per annum, or about 7s. per week on the average. 

“ iN’ow, the result of the operation of aprofit and loss sharing scheme 
should be to increase the total profits over a period of years — such in¬ 
crease being due not only to increased effort on the part of the employees 
but also to better organization on the part of the employer and to the 
much greater confidence which it gives him in the direction of more inten¬ 
sive production in every way. Unfortunately, it is impossible to make any 
useful estimate of what this increase of profit might amount to, but it is 
dear that unless the employer is satisfied that there is an increase he will, 
rightly or wrongly, be indined to think he is giving 'something for nothing/ 

“ (e) The question is commonly raised; In what way do the employees 
share in the tosses ? The table given should make it quite dear that they 
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(4) Fropoitiaa allocited to Employfr, viz.:— 
425 

J. J Of 331 

629 -t- 425 

Proportion allxatsii to ineligible Employees 
(to be adiel to Eestave Eund; viz.:— 
4 ^ - 

-- of 331 = 

Cog -r 425 

Pn 1* ittion allocated to eligible Employees, 
viz.:— 

589 


639 + 425 


of 331 


£ 

133 


13 


185 
£ 331 


“ The net result, therefore, in 1917-18 is that £50 (£37 + £13) is placed 
to reserve, while the employer gets £133 and the employees £185, both sums 
being paid in cash. 

“ This latter sum has now to be distributed over the eligible workers 
according to the total earnings of each as shown by the wages record. In 
this case there were ii workers regularly employed, so that the average 
diare per worker is about £17, or 6s- 6d. per week. 

So far as the year 1917-18 is concerned there has been no difficulty, 
for the principal reason that there has been a surplus profit to be shared. 
What about 1918-19, however? Here there is a deficit, for profit-sharing 
purposes, of £148. 

As a pure matter of logic, it might be urged that this loss should 
be shared on essentially the same lines as the profit, u e, between the em¬ 
ployers and employees. On the other hand, any sudi proposal would 
effectively ruin tiie scheme in the ej^es of the workers, and in any case it 
must be recognized that wages caimot be expected to fluctuate in the same 
way as profits. 

" In such circumstances as the above it is proposed to carry forward 
the deficit to the year 19x9-20 and make it a first charge on the surplus 
shown for that year, or the reserve fund may be drawn upon to cancel 
whole or part of the deficit. 

“ 9. The Reserve Fund. — It is dear that the most critical time in 
the Ufe ^ a profit and loss sharing scheme is the period which dapses 
before the reserve fund has reached an amount large enough to meet the 
contingen<7 whidi has here arisen. Various methods of meeting this 
difficulty have been su^ested,'such as the creation of a reserve fund by 
the employer at the commencement of the scheme. On a broad view of 
the case, however, it is obvious that unless such a scheme can be complete¬ 
ly self-supporting over a period of years it cannot possibly survive for 
very long. In other words, the scheme ought to resolve itself into a pr<h 
/K-shaiing scheme. Losses there may be in occasional years or even in 
successive years, but unless the profits exceed the losses by an apptedable 
amount over a period of years nothing can save the scheme from speedy 
extinction. 
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It may be useful, therefore, to take the results from the farm in 
question and show how a profit-sharing scheme would have worked out 
had it been in operation since 1905* These result are summarized in 
Table I (page 54). 

“ 10. The Scheme for 14 Years, — It is evident that had the sdieme 
started in 1914 the reserve fund in 1918 would have been large enough 
to tide over the year 1918-19. In the table, the deficit of £148, together 
with sufficient to pay a 5 per cent. ‘ dividend' on wages, viz. £64, has 
been drawn from the reserve fund, which at !Midiaelmas, 1919, stands at 
£334. Had the reserve fund been larger it would have been possible to 
pay up to 10 per cent, on wages, but in view of the previous experience it 
would appear to be unwise to make too severe a call upon the reserve fund. 

“ In considering this table attention may be directed to the following 
points: 

“ {«) A profit and loss sharing scheme was not actually in operation 
on the farm. 

(6) The Balances shown and the cash wages paid are as given in 
the accounts, but the adjustments which have been made are not neces¬ 
sarily those which would have been agreed upon between employers and 
employed. This latter fact, however, does not detract from the value of 
the table as an illustration of the principle of profit and loss sharing. 

ifi) It is dear that had the scheme started in 1909-10, it would 
almost certainly have failed, simply because there were no profits to share 
for a period of 4 years in succession. On the other hand a start in 1905-06 
might have enabled the scheme just to survive the lean 5"eais of 1909-10 
to 1912-13, for by this time the employees would ha\’e felt the benefits 
during 1905-06 to 1908-09. 

** (d) In any case, it must be emphasized that if the objects of profit 
and loss sharing had been realized, not only would the profits have been 
greater in the good years, but also the losses would have been less in the poor 
years. The table shows that during the 14 years 1905-06 to 1918-19 the 
sum of £2,633 distributed amongst the employees, while £1,390 was 
allocated to the emploj^er. This is equal to about £188 per annum to 
emplo5"ees and about £100 per annum to the employer. Assuming an 
average of 10 regular employees, the net result is that each employee 
would receive over £18 per annum, or about 7s. per week on the average. 

“ Xow, the result of the operation of aprofit and loss sharing scheme 
should be to increase the total profits over a period of years — such in¬ 
crease being due not only to increased effort on the part of the employees 
but also to better organization on the part of the employer and to the 
mudi greater confidence which it gives him in the direction of more inten¬ 
sive pioduction in every way. Unfortunately, it is impossible to make any 
useful estimate of what this increase of profit might amount to, but it is 
dear that unless the employer is satisfied that there is an increase he wiH, 
rightly or wrongly, be indined to think he is giving 'something for nothing.' 

(fi) The question is commonly raised: In what way do the employees 
share in the lossesl The table given should make it quite dear that they 
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do share. Assuming that during the years 1909-10 to 1912-13 the employees 
had done their utmost, but that for reasons beyond the control of either 
employer or employees the farm stiU showed losses, is it not true to say 
that the emploj^ees had given ' something for nothing,' i. e,, that they 
had shared in tie losses ? They had worked harder than they had any 
need to, and for this extra effort they had received nothing. 

“ (/} Lastly it must be pointed out that the relatively high profits 
shown during the war years were partly due to the realization of the cap¬ 
ital in the soil by cross-cropping and so on. Hence, had a scheme of profit 
and loss sharing been in operation, the farmer would have been justified 
in placing a certain amount to a special Reserve Account towards the 
time when the capital had to be put back into the soil. ” 

Concluding his notes on the scheme, Mr. Wyllie urges that, before any 
decisions are arrived at, suitable steps should be taken to ascertain the 
views of the employees, either by meeting them as a body or, preferably 
by meeting a small committee appointed by themselves. 

al: * 

Nothing has been said in this article of co-partnership as applied to 
agriculture. Co-partnership is, it is true, an extension of profit-sharing, 
but it involves a further principle — the control by the workers of the 
business. In a strictly co-partnership undertaking the employer is com¬ 
pletely eliminated. The workers are their own employers and, as sudi, 
act through a committee appointed by themselves, which nominates the 
manager. A few instances of co-partnership farming exist in England but 
we are here concerned only with those undertakings in which the labourers 
share in the profits but do not control the business or have only a very 
limited voice in its management. ^ 


mSCELLANEOUS INTORMATION RELATING TO THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES. 

ARGENTINA 

ORGA^^:ZATION OF THE AGRICn^TURAE LABOUR MARKET IS THE PROVINCE 
OF BUENOS AIRES - Anahs di la Sociedad Rural Argentina Buenns Aires, March Z920. 

By a decree of the 7 January 1920, which came into force on 
I February following, various provisions were made for the organization 
of the agricultural labour market in the province of Buenos Aires. To 
fadlilate the needful sdection among the agricultural labourers, the decree 
provides for dose vigilance over all the work done by them by a spedal 
commission nominated by the Provindal Labour Department in evgery 
centre of population in the agricultural districts to which the required 
labourers may be sent either for harvesting or other agricnltural work 
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Fifteen days before the harvest, the Labour Department is obliged 
to publish the number of labourers required for each district, and the wage 
assigned to them, and also to notify the presence or absence of any other 
class of working men who may be on strike in the same locality. 

To every workman sent to these districts a*pass-bcok is given, a fac¬ 
simile of which IS kept in the Provincial Labour Department, and in w'hich 
will be stated the personal qualifications of the man, and the Idnd of work 
at which he was employed in former ^’ears. The employer and a member 
of the district commission will enter in the same book a statement as to 
the good or bad conduct of the workman during his stay in the district. 

At the end of the harvest season, the Department mH endeavour to 
•provide those agricultural labourers who have been especially remarkable 
for assiduity and diligence, with work also for the winter, employing them 
in road-mending or other work in the nearest district where labour is re¬ 
quired. 

The decree also provides that ten consecutive years of wrork will be con¬ 
sidered by the Executive as a title to admit the workmatei to the number 
of those to whom, for special merit, a plot of ground will be assigned in 
the division of the public lands. To this subject the Argentine legisla¬ 
ture is giving close attention with a view to increasing in the best manner 
possible the argricultural production of the Republic. 


FRANCE 

THE APl*i;ie4LTIOX TO ACRICri,TURK OF THE SYSTEM OF AI,EOW\AXCES FOR 
FA3IIEY CHARGES. — EN&r£xi: nr MiNiPifcHE nr Travail, in the Bulletin du Mi- 
nisUredu Tnna'l, Pari*, ^khirUi^April I'jzo. — Richemonu (P.): Allocations pour charges 
de famille ct dt coTapLnStUinn. in the JRa'ue d'&cononne PolitiquCf Paris, Septem- 

btr-Octeber, igsri. — La Main-ii'auvrc agricolc. Paris, October 1920. 

Buring the last two years, the consideratirn of the position of the 
family of the worher in the pa3rment of wages has given rise to a most in¬ 
teresting movement which is developing with extraordinary rapidity. 

For some time past the emploj'es of certain public administrations 
and of great railway companies have had the benefit of additional wages 
in pre^rtion to the number of their children. Bj* a law of 30 December 
1913 ttdes on this subject were made for professional soldiers extended 
by a law of 17 April 1917 to state employee of every Iriud. 

On the initiative of employers belonging to many different industries, 
this system was extended, beginning with November 1916, to an increas¬ 
ing number of workmen, and it has been stated in the Press, as the result 
of an enquiry recently made by the Ministry of Balmur, that the tuimbpr 
of workmen affected is J,ooo,ooo. 

While the system was beii^ extended, it was at the same time being 
rapadly perfected. 

In one sii^fle district the majority of the manufacturers had been obliged 
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to apply the system to their establishments, so much was it in favour 
among their workmen. But certain indications gave rise to the fear that 
some of the employers would seek to recruit their staff only among unmar- 
lied men, or men with small families, and would set aside fathers of numer¬ 
ous families. Thus the reform ran the risk of injuring those whom it 
was intended to protect. Then the happy idea was conceived that all 
interest in taking such a course might be removed b5’^ establishing among 
the employers a sort of mutual society for insurance against the rids: of 
inequality in the family charges of their employees. This result was ob¬ 
tained by the constitution of a central bank called Caisse de Cofnpensafion, 
to which those employers become affiliated who desiie to organize in their 
businesses the system of allowances ; the diarges resulting from the appli¬ 
cation of the system are borne not by each business, but by the bank 
itself. Practically the system works in this way: The employeis pay 
directly to the workmen the allowances provided for; the Bank calculates 
monthly or quarterly the total sums thus paid as allowances by the affihat 
ed businesses; and on the other hand it calculates the total sums paid as 
wages. These calculations are made on the basis of infoimation supplied 
by the members. The proportion between the two totals gives, as a per¬ 
centage of the wages, the sum paid in allowances. This percentage, dight- 
ly increased to defray the cost of administration, is the qucfta to be paid 
by the members. Nothing more is to be done except to Ss. the amount 
due from each. The Bank knows the total amount of wages paid in each 
business, and therefore can calculate the corresponding quota. On the 
other hand, it knows the total sum paid in each business for allowances ; 
if this should exceed the amount of the quota payable, the Bank pays 
the difference to its member, but if on the contrary it should be less than 
the quota, the member pays the difference to the Bank. 

The application to agriculture of the system of allowances for family 
diarges presents special difficulties. A first attempt at Compensation 
Banks h^ just been made by the Regional Union of Agricultural Syndi¬ 
cates of the He de France, under the name of Mutual Syndical Bank of 
Insurance and Thrfft. This Bank is supported only by the quotas of 
employers who are its members, and by donations and subsidies firom 
interested persons. Its object is to pay to workmen and workwomen: 

(i) A sum of 100 francs in case of marriage; 

(3) A matemit3’- premium fixed at 200 francs, payable by instal¬ 
ments of 50 francs per month during the two months preceding the pre¬ 
sumed date of the birth, and the two months following it; 

(3) Monthly allowances fixed at 10 francs for the second child, 
20 francs for the third, 30 francs for the fourth, 40 francs for the fifth, 
and so on. 

Thus a family having seven children would receive monthly 185 francs. 

Members pay a fixed annual subscription of 5 francs per 100 hectares 
plus a share in the allowances distributed by the bank to be calculated 
at so much per hectare and a dmre in the general expenses, which must 
never exceed i franc per hectare. 
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FRENCH COLONIES. 


THE REOVEATIOX OF EABOUR IX MADAGASCAR. — AHRETt DU 9 aout INSTITUANT 

USE Co3IMI-*'‘IOX Er IRAVUL D4XS CHAQTTE CHEF-LIEU DE PRO\TXCE ET EVESTTUEL- 

LEMTXT LAN’s* LES LfoTTICIS IMFoRTAXTS and ARRETE DU 20 AOUT iy20 REIATEP AUX 

C0NIR.\TS DE TRW AIL A AIadagasc.\s ET DEFEXDAXCES. Jnufnol Olficul Jt Madaj^uscar, 

Taninarive, 21 Ancu-t 1920. 

By \Trtue of a Decree of the Governor General of Madagascar, dated 
19 August 1920, a labour committee was instituted in the chief town of 
every province, to be composed of the chief of the province or his deputy 
as president; of two French colonists appointed by the Consultative Cham¬ 
ber ; of two native notabilities chosen by the chief of the province from 
a list of four names sent in by the Consultative Council, and of two addi¬ 
tional members, one French, the other native. Further, should the im¬ 
portance of the colonization of a district require, the chief of the province 
will institute in this district a labour committee composed in the same 
way, under the presidency of the chief of the district. The functions of 
the labour committees will be: 

(1) To fix, as the case may require, the normal rate of wages to be 
paid for every kind of work: 

(2) To determine according to local customs the normal methods 
of payment for labour whether by the day, by piece-vrork or according 
to output; 

(3) To give an opinion on any question relating to labour in the 
district. 

. The normal rates of wages fixed by the commissions are to be only 
indications, which do not interfere with the freedom of labour and the law 
of supply and demand. 

A second decree, passed on 20 August, provides that labour contracts 
made between European or native employers and native labourers shall 
be subject to the visa of the chief of the district. In this case the con¬ 
tracts must contain the following declarations and stipulations: 

(i) The surname, Christian name, nationality, occupation and re¬ 
sidence of the employer; 

{2) The name, surname, age, occupation, and residence of the 
employee; 

(3) The nature of the work to be done with a stipulation as to its 
duration according to local custom, which duration must not be less than 
fifteen days per month; 

{4) The duration of the engagement, which shall not be less than 
one month, nor more than two years, or shall continue till the completion 
of a certain piece of work, provided that it is not for less than a month 
or more than two 3^ears, also the date on which the contract will come 
into force; 

(5) The rates of wages and the dates of payment. 

Native employers must prove that they are agriculturists, tradesmen. 
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or manufacturers, and state the number of workmen needed for their 
uudertakii]^. 

'Oiis decree does not provide for any proceeding against the employe 
in case of abrupt or unjustifiable breach of contract. Tire reason is that 
an infraction of this kind comes under the authority of councils of arbi¬ 
tration, instituted by decrees of the 23 October 1906,19 November 1909, 
and 20 June 1910. A plan of re-organization of the councils of arHtra- 
tion, fixing the limits of their authority, is now under conmderation. 


SPAIN 

GSSSRAXt niSBliOYimsiT BTIKBiUT AND GSNBKAl, OFFICE OF STATJSnCS OF 
THE SXJFH[,y AND DEMAND OF I,ABOUE, — CaeOa de Uadrii, No. a 75 . 
I Oc±ober Z930. 

By a Royal Decree dated 29 September 1920 a General Employment 
Bureau was established in Spain, and also a General OflSce of Statistics of 
the Supply and Demand of Labour. Both offices were placed under the 
direction of the Ministry of Labour. 

In making such an important decision, calculated considerably to 
reduce the loss suffered by the working classes from unemployment, the 
Government did not desire itself to assume every function tending to the 
attainment of the aim proposed, but wisely decided to take advantage 
of the work which other public and private bodies were carrying on for 
the same purpose. For this reason, communal and provincial councils 
and trade corpprations and associations are all called upon to aid the Gov¬ 
ernment, which win stimulate and encourage all employment bureaux 
organised by such bodies by granting them adequate subsidies and indem¬ 
nities. 

The Labour Ministry will take the necessary measures to establish 
local offices where none such exist, and to co-ordinate the efforts and 
facilitate the task of those already in existence. 

These last will always be free to draw up such rules and r^ulations 
as they may consider best adapted to their object, but in order to enjoy 
the benefits granted by the Government they shah in no case assume a 
political character, and their managing committees shall be formed of 
equal numbers of representatives of employers and workmen, together 
with a few experts in social questions. 

The Employment Bureau of the Mfnistry of Labour will undertake the 
regular interchange of supply and deniand between provinces or districts, 
and in concert with local bodies, es]^ially with local labour exchanges, 
Auh make ah necessary arrangements to facilitate travelling for workmen, 
and placing them where there is a demand for labour. The General Em¬ 
ployment Bureau whl also communicate to the local labour exchanges 
the requests for and offers of labour received from abroad- It wih also 
act as a consultative and supervising body, and each year wih publish 
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a general report of all the work done on behalf of the working classes, 
based on the special reports sent in b3" the labour exchanges. 

The labour exchanges in their turn are to endeavour to establidi direct 
communication bet\\een employers and those seeking work within their 
districts, but thc^- will also maintain relations with neighbouring labour 
exchange's in order to diiect labour to the localities w’here it is required. 
They will uae their good offices with benevolent institutions and charit¬ 
able organizations to alleviate the evils of unemployment, and thdy will' 
act as arbitrators in disputes betw’een emploj'ers and workmen. Every 
month the\" are to send to the Ministiy’ of Labour a detailed statistical 
report as to labour and unemployment, classified according to trades, and 
they are to carry out all the instructions which mox be sent to their office 
from the superior ^Enistiy. 

All these functions must be performed gratuitously, and the labour 
exchanges can not claim the indemnities and subsidies contemplated in 
the Decree, unless they can prove to the ]VIinistiy, by sending in their 
rules and annual and monthly reports, that they have adhered closdy 
to the instructions received. 
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miscellaneous information relating to land systems. 

ARGEOTINA. 

DISTRIBI'TIOX OP PUBLIC LANDS AND FORiLATION OP NPW AGRICUIiXURAL 
COLONIES — La Nacwn, S October, 1020. 

The Office of Lands and Colonies in Argentina has completed an ac¬ 
curate survey of the lands situated in the national territories of Chaco, 
Formosa and IMisiones based upon data already at its disposal, and upon 
additional information collected by the esploration commission which 
visited these territories. 

On the basis of the results of these inquiries, decrees will soon be 
issued to determine the situation and conformation of the various lots into 
which the public lands of these regions will be divided. 

Each decree will fix the legal status of a colony", and will determine 
which of the cdionists, having fulfilled the conditions kid down by the reg¬ 
ulations, are entitled to receive from the State their definite title of owner¬ 
ship. The decrees will also determine what lands are vacant and avail¬ 
able to be let or ocenpied. 

As soon as the existing colonies have been systematized, it is the 
intention of the Government to form more new colonies, so as to intensity 
production in the territories mentioned and to establish a still larger 
population. 
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AGR&RIAN REFORM. — Fernot (&£aarice}: Ir’^preuve de la ’Pologns, ixt tbe Rmnte 
de Deux Mmdes, Paris, i November 1920. 

In the division of land there is a limit, beyond which the more it is 
exceeded the less .will the earth produce. The limit varies according to 
certain factors, for instance, the natural fertility of the soil, the density 
of the population, and the technical skill of the cultivators. In Galicia 
the limit has been exceeded, and the land has been subdivided to such an 
extent that it is not sufficient to feed a too dense population. In Posen 
the limit is almost reached; the land is so divided as to give a maximum 
of production; the agricultural labourer lives better and more comfort¬ 
ably, cultivating land which does not belong to him, than does the Gali¬ 
cian peasant, exhausting himsdf over the too small pibt of ground of which 
he is proprietor. This is the reason why in Poland the agrarian crisis 
is more acute where the land is most.divided. 

On 10 July 1919, the Polish Diet, of which the greater number of the 
members are peasants, gave its sanction to the principle of a vast agrarian 
reform; expropriation and subdivision of the great estates, public, eccle¬ 
siastical and private, handing over the land to those who cultivate it, etc. 
This resolution was passed by a majority of votes; but before it came into 
force it was necessary to complete it by a law regulating in detail the pro¬ 
cedure and the application of the reform. This law was definitely passed 
by a unanimous vote on 15 July 1920. 

M. Maurice Pernot thus summarises the broad outlines of the Polish 
agrarian reform: 

Landed property is divided into a certain number of dasses, according 
to which it will be placed successively at the disposal of the public serv¬ 
ices appointed to carry out the reform. 

1st Class: State lands (public properly, '‘majorats, ” property held 
in succession to States which have been incorporated in Poland). 

3nd: Property belonging to members of families once reigning in 
such States, 

3rd: Property of the former Russian Pedsanfs' Bank, and of the for¬ 
mer Prussian Colonization Commission. 

4th: Property in mortmain, lands belonging to bishoprics, chapters, 
parishes and convents. 

5th: Property belonging to public institutions or various foundations. 

6th: Private estates irregularly or badly managed, 

7th: Private estates divided into plots without authorization from 
the appointed public services. 

8th: Property acquired between i August 1914 and 14 September 
1919 by persons whose usual occupation is not farming. 

gth: Property purchased during the same period by persons unable 
to pay the price except by means of profits resulting from speculation. 
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loth: Property which during the last five j-eara has changed owners 
more than twice, except by way of inheritance. 

nth: All other private property, and in the first place that which 
was devastated during the war, the owner of which has not undertaken 
the work of restoration. 

The estates comprised in the first five class are expropriated, subject to 
a previous understanding with the Holy See as regards ecclesiastical pro¬ 
perty, and an undertaking on the part of the State to le&pect the intentions 
of the founders with regard to foundations. Those in the succeeding class¬ 
es will successively and as required be compulsorily purchased. No 
one proprietor vrill be allowed to hold more than 6o hectares in industrial 
and subtirban zones or i8o hectares elsewhere, except in certain districts 
of Posen and in some of the eastern parts of the Republic, where the maxi¬ 
mum rises to 400 hectares. 

The owner of land subject to compulsory purchase may keep only 
a farm-hduse adapted to direct working of the farm. However an excep¬ 
tion is made in favour of large agricultural enterprises “ of the superior 
industrial type ’*; their owners will be permitted to retain either the whole 
property, or such portion as may be indispensable to assuring the pro¬ 
duction of seed, the breeding of cattle, etc. Before proceeding to compul¬ 
sory sale, a delay of thirty days will be granted to the owner, during which 
time he may propose to the State a sale by private contract. In the case 
of compulsory sale, the owner will receive compensation equal to half the 
average value of the property in the district where it is situated. Lastly, 
the stock is not subject to compulsory sale, and for the improvements 
made and the capital invested in the land compensation may be granted. 

The division into dasses modifies to a certain extent the radical char- 
racter of the reform, for the State can only proceed to expropriation or 
compulsory sale of any class after having exhausted all the preceding 
classes. It is probable, therefore that it will not avail itself of all the re¬ 
sources placed at its disposal by the law, or at any rate not until a 
consideiable time has dapsed. 


PORTUGAL. 

lOTRODUCXION OP THE “HOMESTEAD” SYSTEM. — Dt&rio do Goudmo. Lisbon, 
16 Septcanber xgsto. 

As an efficadous method of protectii^ small agricultural proper¬ 
ties, which bdng intensively cultivated have proved to be greatly superior, 
from the economic and sodal point of view, to the great estates on which 
large scale cultivation is practised, the “ homestead system has been 
intzodnced into Portugal by the Decree No. 7:033, dated i5 October 1920. 

According to the provisions of this decree the homestead is composed 
of a house, or a part of house serving as a dwelling, together with one or 
mote pieces of land adjoining it or not more than a kilometre distant from it. 

Husband and wife may form a homestead out of property which they 
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hold jointly; or either out of his or her own property; or the husband, 
with the authorization of the wife, out of property belonging to the wife 
which he administers; or grandparents out of their joint property or 
either of them out of his own property; or any persons who have property 
but have not descendants may create a homestead in favour of other 
persons. 

The persons who may benefit by the creation of a homestead are the 
legitimate descendants of the founder of the homestead, his illegitimate 
descendants (provided they are not the offspring of an adulterous or incest¬ 
uous union), orphans or foundlings whom he has received into his house 
or who have been placed in a charitable institution, and heads of 
families of either sex who are legally married and have at their charge 
descendants or other relatives or orphans or foundlings. 

The decree also authorizes the State and administrative bodies to 
create homesteads in favour of needy heads of families on uncultivated 
land bdonging to them. Preference must be given to those who reside in 
the locality in which the lands on which dwellings are to be constructed 
are Situated. Homesteads may also be created in favour of soldiers and 
sailors who are married and have taken part in the campaigns in Africa or 
in Prance. 

If for two succesive years the homestead remain uninhabited and un¬ 
productive, it will lose its special character; if only a part of it remain unin¬ 
habited and unproductive, that part of it will lose its special character. 

The maximum value of the property which may compose a homestead 
at the time of its creation is fixed at 10,000 milreis. The decree lays down, 
however, that the value of the homestead may be increased by subsequent 
purchases to the amount of 15,000 milreis. When the estimated value of 
the homestead at the moment of its creation, or the value of the subse¬ 
quent purchases, exceeds the limit laid down the homestead loses itsspecial 
character as far as the excess value is concerned. 

A homestead can only be formed of rural property 'which belongs 
to the person who creates it, which is not burdened by any mortgage, legi 
or contractual, against which there is no daim pending, which is not sub¬ 
ject to any right of occupation, which has not been pledged, whidi is not 
under distraint, and upon which there are no charges other than dues, 
emph3rteusis or dowry charges. 

A property held in emphyteusis may be comprised ■vdthin a home¬ 
stead at the time it is created without the consent of the landlord, pro-vided 
this does not result in a division of the land so held. 

A family may not possess more than one homestead, except in the 
case where husband and 'wife live apart, each 'with part of the children or 
other descendants. 

The homestead may be created by deed, by will, or by judicial author¬ 
ization. It is indivisible and cannot be alienated, either voluntarily or 
compulsorily, except in the case of expropriation for reasons of pubUc util¬ 
ity. The Decree also lays down that ^e land, the produce, the machinery, 
the live stock and the implements used in the cultivation of the land 
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cannot be pledged or distrained upon except for debts contracted prior 
to the creation of the hon:e?tead by the person who created it, provided 
such debts are by authentic documents or are recognized by a jud¬ 

icial sentence to have existed, for loans obtained hy the possessor of the 
homestead from a co-operative agricultural credit society for the cultivation 
of the land, for the annual rent payable to the landlord in respect of land 
held in emph\1:eusis, or for taxes due to the State, 

For the payment of rent or for taxes only half the produce can be 
pledged or distrained upon. 

Rent which has been due for more than two years is not recoverable. 

The homestead may be transferred by gift or may be bequeathed 
to descendants of the owner, or if he has no descendants, to other persons 
dependent upon him. 

The creation of a homestead ceases to be valid if the possessor reaches 
45 years of age without being married or without having received into 
his house an orphan or foundling. 

On the death of husband or wife who possesses the whole of a home¬ 
stead or is part possessor, leaving children under age, the judge can, on the 
application of the surviving parent, of the guardian, of the eldest son, or 
of the family council, order that the homestead shall remain undivided 
until the youngest child is of age and determine, if necessary, the pay¬ 
ment of an indemnity in anticipation of the share due to those heirs who 
are or may become of age and do not benefit by the homestead. 

In cases where the homestead is maintained undivided, it remains 
also inalienable, as laid down in the decree. 

If the surviving parent is joint possessor of the homestead and lives 
in it, he or she has the option to claim complete possession of the homestead, 
to the exclusii n of the heirs, in which case the value of the shares to which 
they are legally entitled raust, where necessary, be paid in money to the heirs. 

The surviving parent enjoys this right when all the discendants are 
over age and the homestead is maintained undivided, or when some of the 
heirs are under age and the application to postpone the division has been 
refused. 

The special rules of procedure for the creation of a homestead are 
contained in regulations approved by Decree No. 7:034 ot 16 October 1920. 


SPAIN. 

TESi " JXn^AaENTKAEnECOEONIZAa6NYREPOBI,Aa6N ISTEiaOK.*'. — Go- 
eOM de Madrid^ Ko, 9S8, October Z990, 

The Royal Decree of 8 May 1920, by which the Ministry of Labour 
was formed, provided for the incorporation in that department of all the 
institutions dependent on other ministries whose functions included the 
study of social questions. And to give a greater impulse to the new Min - 
istry it was also enacted that its functions should be amplified by plac¬ 
ing under its direction certain institutions of a kindred nature which tni ghf. 
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serve to complete their work. The espediency of this arrangement was 
soon proved with regard to the Junta Central de Colonizacidn y Re/poUa- 
ci 6 n Interior, appointed by the Law of 30 August 1907 to make experiments 
in colonization on inalienable lands belor^g to the State or to communes. 
Until that time the Junta had been ■opdstih.t Ministerio de Fotuento, and 
its work had been extensive and efficacious, as is proved by the numerous 
agricultural colonies which it had formed. Tlie recognition of this fact to¬ 
gether with the necessity now universally acknowledged that the public 
authorities should by every possible means encourage the increase of 
production, has led the Government to the decision to entrust the Junta 
de Colonizacidtt with more ample powers, requiring from it to bring about 
changes in the cultivation of the largest possible extent of such land as 
may be susceptible of improvement, while saf^uarding the interests 
of the proprietors. 

For the discharge of these more important functions it was consid¬ 
ered more fitting that the Junta should be attached to the Jlinistry of 
Labour, with which are connected, as we have said, all the institutions for 
studying and inquiring into the most varied social questions, and it was 
accordii^ly enacted by Royal Decree of 13 October 1920 that: 

(1) The Junta de Colonizacion y Repolkcidn Interior, constituted 
by the Law of 30 August 1907, shall henceforth be placed tmder the 
Mnistry of Labour. 

(2) The functions and duties which by the same law and by the 
regulations for carryit^ it out were entrusted to the Presidency of the 
Council anji to the Ministerio de Fomento shall be considered transferred 
to the Ministry of Labour. 

(3) The credit of 1,500,000 pesetas for general expenses entered in 
the estimates of the Ministerio de Fomento shall be transferred to those 
of the Ministry of Labour. 


UNITED STATES. 


THE 2CUSIBER OF FARDIS IX 1920, 1910 AXD 1900. — Fotjrteenth Census op ran 
Uniieo SxaLTES, 1920 : Acrtculture : Number of Farms, b? States and Counties* 
1920, 19x0 AND 1900. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Washing¬ 
ton, X930. 

The foUowring table shows, by states, the number of farms in the 
United States in 1920,1910 and 1900. A “ farm” for census purposes is 
all the land which is directly farmed by one person, either by his own 
labour alone or with the assistance of mmnbers of Ms household or hired 
employees. When a landowner has one or more tenants, renters, croppers, 
or managers, the land operated by each is considered as a farm. The 
%uzes for 1920 are subject to correction. 
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state 


Xvmber of Farm, 1930, 1910, 1900. 


Number of Farms 


locxuase or Decrease (—) 
X9Z0-1920 1900-19x0 


1920 i9to igoo Homher ^ Hmnbei ^ 


Akbama. 256,023 

Arizona. 10,8x6 

Arkansas. 232,602 

Califumta. 1x7,690 

Colorado. I 59 « 99 X 

CouBecdcat.. . 22,655 

DeJawans. 10,128 

Dbtiict of Columbia. 203 

. 54,006 

Georgia. 310,737 

. 4 V 09 

XlHuois . . . .. 237,153 

Indiana. 205,124 

Iowa.. . . 213,312 

Kansas. 165,287' 

Kentucky. 270,676 

I<ouisiana. X35,455 

Kbine. 48,228 

Kaiylaud. 47,908 

Mjaasachusetts.. . , . 3X1982 

^I» 3 gan. 196.647 

mauesota. 178,588* 

Mis^ppi. 272,437 

Kissomi. 263,X24 

liontana. 57441 

Netmiska. 126,309 

. 3 »t 84 

Kew Hampshire. 20,523 

New Jersey. 29,672 

New Mexico. 29,841 

New ?ork .. 193,060 

Nbitb CanOina 269,740! 

Norib Dako ta . . .. 77,693 

. !!S 6 ,« 99 | 

. 19 W 31 

0*«W».I 50 ,lMi 

PeansylvaabL.' 302,256’ 

Sbode Isiaod.* 4^ 

Sooth Csrofina. 192,664 

Sontb Dakota. 74,564! 

^ft«a«asee. 832,691 

»*“. ^3SfiK 

. s &«4 

..I ,9.092 

.I ti6^„ 

Washington .. 66488 

West VirgSuU.j 87,889 

^WsooBSia. X89.I96 

Wyomliig . I X5jiji 


United States total . . . 6349,998 


262,901 

223420 — 

‘ 6,878 — 

2.6 

39,681 

17-8 

9,227 

5,809 

1,589 

I 7 .a 

34x8 

58A 

214,678 

178,694 

17,924 

8.3 

35,984 

20.1 

88,197 

72,543 

* 9,493 

334 

15.655 

21.6 

46,170 

24,700 

13,821 

29.9 

21470 

86.9 

26,815 

26,948 — 

> 4,160 — 

15 - 5 - 

- 133 

— 0.5 

10,836 

9,687 — 

• 70S — 
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1,149 

11.9 

217 

269 — 

■ 14 

6.5- 

- 53 

— 19.3 

50,016 

40314 

3,900 

84 

9,203 

22.5 

291,027 

224,691 

19,710 

6.8 

66,336 

* 9,5 

30,807 

17471 

XX ,302 

36.7 

13,336 

76.3 

*5x372 

264*151 — 

14,719 — 

5 - 8 - 

-12479 

— 4.6 

215483 

231,897 — 

■ 10,3611— 

4.81 

6412 

— 2.9 

217,044 

328,632 — 

“ 3,732 — 

1.7'- 

-XI.578 

— 5.1 

177,841 

1734981— 12,554 — 

7.1 

4 , 7^3 

2.7 

2594851 

1 234,667' 

11491 

44 

24,518 

X04 

120,546' 

115.969 

14,909 

124 

4,577 

1 3.9 

604x6 

59499 — 

11,788 — 

1961 

717 

Z.2 

48,923 

46,0x2 — 

• 1415 — 

2.x 

2,911 

6-3 

364x7 

374x5 — 

■ 4,935 — 

134- 

- 798 

— 2.1 

206,960 

*03,261—10,313 — 

54 > 

3,699 

lit 

X56437 

154,659 

22451 

144 

1478 

tJ> 

274,382 

220,803 — 

• 1-945 — 

% 

53,579 

24.3 

277424 

284486-. 

•14,120 — 

5.1- 

- 7,643 

— 2.7 

26,214 

13,370 • 

31,227 

1x9.1 

12,844 

1 96.1 

129,675 

121,525 — 

' 3,369 — 

2.6, 

8,153 

1 6.7 

2,689 

*,184 

475 

17.7 

505 

23.1 

37,053 

29 , 3*4 — 

■ 6,530 — 

24 , 1 *— 2471 

- 7.7 

33487 

34.650 p 

■ 3,815 — 

X14- 

- 1,163 

1 

— 34 

35,676 

X 3 , 3 XX L. 

■ 5.835 — 

16.4! 

23,3651 189.8 

215,597 

226^20 — 

■ 32,537 — 

las- 

- 11,123 T- 4.9 

* 53 , 785 , 

*34,637 

16,0151 

6.3, 

29,088 

12.9 

74.3601 

45 , 333 ' 

3,333 

4.5 

29428 

64.0 

272445 

276,719^—15,346!— 

5.6- 

- 4,674 

r 

190,192 

xo8,ooo' 

I.SS) 

oA, 

8249® 

76.1 

45 . 50*1 

35^37 

4JSS6j 

icvsi 

9,6651 27jo 

*19495 

224448 — 

17,039!— 

73 - 

- 4,953 

— 2.2 

5,293 

5498- 

1408 

22,8- 

— ao6 

3.7 

X76434I 

1 155,355 

16430 

9J 

21,079 

13^ 

77 A 4 | 

1 52 A*a^ 

. 3^ — 

4-0 

25422 

47.6 

2464121 224,623 

6,679 

*•71 

21,389 

9.5 

417,770 

35*490!! 

17,896! 

4,3 

65,580^ 

18US 

21,676 

19,3871 

3,988 

184 

2489 

liJS 

3 *J 09 

33404!- 

3,637 — 

XI,t[- 

- *95 

- 1.2 

1844x8 

167,886' 

1,993 

z.x 

16,13a 

9.6 

5649*1 

i 33 .* 03 | 

10^6 

184 

*3490 

69.2 

96,685 

92,874 — 

9,396 — 

9,7' 

3 , 8 x 1 

4.1 

177437 

169,795' 

22469 

6*8 

7432 

4.3 

XO487I 

1 6495 



4 i 89 * 

80.3 

*^361,50*1 

Si 7 ».»a,i 



624430 

10411 
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mSCET^LANEOUS QUESTIONS 


BRAZIL 

THE AGRICUI^TURAL AKD ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
OF BRAZIL. 

GBl^KXAI, SOURCES: 

Sim 5 es I^ofibs (Dr. Udefooso), HfinistxD da Agticultnxa, J^ustxia e Cozomerdo: Relatorio 
apreseniado ao iPresidente da Kepublica. Rio de Janeiro, 1920. 

Dus (Dr. Marti n s), Director do Service de Agricultma Pratica: A Produc^ao das nossas ter¬ 
ras. Miiiisterio da Agricnltara, Indusiria e Commercio. Rio de Janeiro, 1915. 

A^VNUAiRE STATXSTiQXTE DU BbEsil. Aunee (1908-1912) Vol. I. Territoire elpopulatioii. 
Vol. n. iSoonomie et finances. MinistAre de rAgriculture, Industrie et Commerce. Di¬ 
rection GAnArale de Statisiique. Rio de Janeiro, 1916 and 1917. 

PORXO (Hannibal): Pdo aigodao no BrasiL Conferenda realisada na ddade de Mossord, 
Rio Grande do Norte, e otros trabalbos de propaganda da Conferenda Nadonal Algo- 
doeim. Sodedade Nadonal de Agricnltuta. Rio de Janeiro, xgxy. 

Estbuxiva da PR0DUC9&0 DO MiLHo NO BRAZIL (Safra db 19x6-17). — Txabalbo conunemo- 
rativo da 4* Exposiyao Nadonal de Mi lh o , realizada no Rio de Janeiro de 14 a 35 agosto 
xgzS. Ministerio da Agricnltara, Indastria e Commetdo. Directoria Geial de Estadistica. 
Rio de Janeizo, X918. 

MovniBNio BCONOBiioo DO Brasil. Dados DSTAXZSTZC 05 . Mizusterio da Agricoltuta, Industiia 
e Commetdo. Rio de Janeiro, X918. 

WSAT Brazil buys and sells. Ministiy of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce. Rio de 
Janeiro, 19x8. 

Db Caufos (Dr. Deodedo); Relatotios commerdaes e economioos do Commercial a’ 

Embeizada do Brazil na Italia. In: Boldm do JUtmsierio das Rslagoes Bxteriotss, 1919-20, 
Rio de Janeiro. 

O CAFE. Esiatisticas DE FRODUCQio E EXPORTA9S.0,1919. Segretaiia da Agricultura, Com- 
merdo e Obras Publicas do Estado de Sao Paulo. Directoria da Industiia e Commetdo. 
S. Paulo, Z919. 

Axnuaire INTERNAXIONAL DB Statistique Agrzcole, 1917 ET 191S Institut International 
d’Agricnltuie. Service de Statistique G6n6rale. Rome* 1920 

Commercio exterior do Brazil. Movdiesto IviARZiiMa ACoviuento bancarxo. Janeiro 
A Dezbbcbro, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919. Directoria de Estadistica Commeidal (Mini- 
steiio da Fazenda). Rio de Janeiro, 1920. 

Men s a gtcm do Exm. Sr. Dr. Bpitacio Pessoa, Presidente da Republica dos E. U. do 
Brazil, apresentada ao Congkbsso Nacional, 1920. 

MBSSAGEP»]&SENTfiAUC 0 NGRiSLAGULAXIFLEl 4 JUIIIEri 920 PARSoN ExCELLENCEM. WASH- 
iNGxoN I,uis, President de D’ETAT de S. Paulo. 1920. 

lA SITUATION £conomique et FiNANCifeBE DU Br6sil. Comptc xendu.du Dd^6 du Btfeil 
(J. A. Barbcna Caineito) k la Conference finandfire de Bnrsdles. 1920. 

BoleUm da DitigOoria ds Industna e Commercio. Segietada da Agricnltma, Cfatttnt^ Triry e Obias 
Pnl^icas do Estado de Sao Paulo. S, Paulo. Yeats 19x6, 1917, 1918, 19x9 and 1920. 

Boiaim do Minisierio da AgricuUura^ Indastria e Commercio. Rio de Janeiro, Year 1920. 
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X 11” C I Bahia. 

I * , , ii S c, * i t LJjIj Xigt^cws das Obras Pubheas. Porto Alegre, 

u » ’/ f 9 u ^ LJua (Paraj. 


OlfiLIt S^rSKQZS: 

:>T' c4I<.valh 5 M ': I^e Brc^il Meridional ^ilStude economique). Paris, B. Des- 
\ViLL2 : An BrCtil, Paris, rgis. 

A:'NTiirj=‘ If" l^oxoMXQxn:, 1913. Rio de Janeiro, Le Brhil tconomiqnc, 1913. 

. Bi^^il. I,<ndon, Pi&her Tan in, 1913* 

Sorsi D iFcraanlo^: minerais dc fer du Brcail Paris, Dounod, 1917 

Costal <Dr .Vfifjn-^u ; Que-lOc* ecunomicas Rio de Janeiro, 191s 

BxaGA Dr Cint^nato',; Sccoas do Xoroeste e leorganiza^ao eu nomica Rio de Janeiro, 
Imirtn-a Xadonal, iQiy, 

CaiwVUjio Elysio de»: Brasil potencia mimdial. Rio de Janeiro, 1919. 

PokTo Di Hannibaly, Membro da Delegaqao commercial brasileira nainglaterra ; O Brazil 
em la.,e da Inglatcrra indrbstiial, Z919. 

BzaxCo F"-ancc^cu): ly’IUdia e il Brasile Milan, Treves, 1920. 

Bland ; J O P.) ; Men, Manner^ and :s^Iorals in South America I/mdon, 1920. 

Bonacu ,Giov*nim : Xcl Bra-^ilc. Firenze, Ariani, 1920. 

LanzuNI jP ) * GeograCa c^i nomica commerciale. i® Europa-America. Milan, HoepH, 1920, 
OvKLNTi L J C.': Brazil, Pa^t, Present and Future. I/mdon, 1920. 

TnL SitnsMVN’s Year Book, 1920. I^mdon, Macmill'in and Co, 1920. 

ErBij^TL In: My/ tit */K/eie S' 3 /a't/a *>. Bruxelles No 77 of 1919: Nos. 262, 274,290 
and 2 of Z920, and Ni>>. 15 and x6 of 1921 

Brazil la: ** South Arntncd as a Fielii for Travel, ” published by the South AnMican Jour- 
mil. Xondon, January 1921. 

La It I nia colon ah, Rome Years 1919 and 1920. 

R. o'I C tmitrcitl, Irdtisituil c J"'i ctla do ParJ. Belem (ParaV 

Brazil, v.h'cli a va^t country, stretching from north to south under 
the influence of the mo,^t varied dimates and therefore adapted to receive 
as immigrautt persons from every region in the world, which is rich in fer¬ 
tile lands and raw materials and possesses natural resources which in many 
districts are almost untouched, which has numerous rural centres and great 
seaports full of intense commerdal activity, has made remarkable strides 
in recent years. The increase of its population (i), which, though always 
disproportionate to the immensity of the country, has risen in the last thirty 
3’'€ars from 15,000,000 to about 30,000,000, the extension of its railway 
system and of its services of navigation by sea and by river, the diflNision 
of technical and agricultural instruction, are amongst the principal causes 
of its economic development. We propose briefly to illustrate this devel¬ 
opment, 

(x) Siitrc the bc^uniiu; of la^t ceniuty the number of inhabitants ha? shown a constant 
and rapidinuredse. Ih 1818 the population estimated at 3.817,000. In 1872 it hasreached 
xo^xx2,onx.' A little Utcr, soon after the war with Paraguay, it rose to over xi milhons. 
The oensiXB of ahuved a population oi i4t333>9Z5 and that of 19x0 a population of 
x 7 i 3 z 8 » 5 Sfi- 1^17 population was calculated at Z7>473>579. 
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§ I. The principai, agricui,tural products 

AND THE RAISING OP I^IVE STOCK. 


As far as agrictalture is concerned, Brazil may be divided into tliree 
great regions, corresponding approximately to its climatic zones, viz: (i) 
the basin of the Amazon, covered vith immense forests and rich in vdu- 
able woods ; (2) the Brazilian plateau, a re^on adapted to cered-growing 
and stock-farming; (3) the coast region, which is adapted to aU kinds of 
crops, from cotton and coffee in the north to' cereals in the south. 

The land, thanks to the variety of dimate and of ^titude, is generally 
so fertile as to render possible an abundant and varied vegetation. In 
particular, on the plateau, west of the Serra do Mar, owing to a variety 
of favourable conditions, it is possible not only to cultivate almost aU the 
crops of the temperate zone of Europe and many sub-tropical crops, but 
to have an almost continuous vegetation and production. 

Of the agricultural products the most important is coffee, which forms 
the basis of the wealth of the country. Prior to the War, the average 
world production of coffee amounted to 23 milhon bags — a bag is 60 kilo¬ 
grammes in weight — and of these fully 19 million bags were produced 
in Brazil, whose virgin lands, cleared of forests by burning and fertilized 
by the resulting ashes, lend themselves admirably to the cultivation of 
this crop. The principal centres of coffee-cultivation are the States of S. 
Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, Espirito Santo and Minas Geraes. In 1916-17, 
7,732,804 quintals of coffee were produced in Brazil and in 1917-18 the 
production was 9,850,200 quintals. For a long time coffee accounted for 
three fourths of t^ exports. The area under coffee in the whole of Brazil 
is estimated to amount to 1,800,000 hectares. ^ 

Another product of which the cultivation is steadily increasing is 
sugar cane, so that raw- sugar now represents, in value, one of the principal 
articles of export. The production of cane sugar from 1912-13 to 1918-19 
was as follows: 

Quintals Year Quintala 


1912- 13 .... 1,468.322 

1913- 14 .... 1,580,381 

1914- 13 .... 1.962,437 

1915- 16 .... 1,897,540 


1916- 17 .... 2,136,991 

1917- 18 .... 2,518,482 

1918- 19 .... 3,996,000 


It may be said that the whole of Bradl is adapted to the cultivation 
of sugar cane. The principal sugar-producing States are Rio de Janeiro, 
Bahia, Seigipe, Alagoas, Pernambuco, Farahyba and Rio Grande do Norte. 

Even more important are cocoa, whidh is produced in Bahia and 
between ibis State and the basin of the Amazon, and in the production of 
which, at any rate as far as quantity is concerned, Brazil has become one 
of the first countries of the world, and matd, which is the great source of 
wealth of the southern States. 
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Other crops 'which are culti\'ated in Braal are manioca, toaize (-the 
production of which amounted in 1916-17 to 51,746,494 quintals, the area 
cultivated being 3,058,043 hectares), wheat (of which 1,004,400 quintals 
were produced in 1917-18 and 1,200,000 quintals in 1920-21), bladr beans, 
rye and rice. Poimcrly Brazil imported large quantities of rice and ex¬ 
ported such ^mall quantities that one could not speak of a real exportation. 
In five years the situation changed in the following manner: 


Imports of rice 

191U ... kg. 17,320437 

1916 ... » 714.353 

1917 ... . 35.412 

1<)20 ...» — 


Exports of nee 

1910 ... kg. 51^623 

1916 ...» i,3i5>372 

1917 ... » 44,638,866 

1920 (first ele¬ 
ven months) » 130,528,000 


ThiL* cultiv Jition of black beans in Brazil has increased in a remarkable 
manner. Tht production tv as more than 350,000 tons in 1919, of which 
tons T\ere produced in S. Paulo, 60,000 tons in Bio Grande do Sul, 
and 3i,t»<H» tons in iMinas Geraes. The figures showing the exports in re¬ 
cent years are particularly interesting. In 1913 the esports of beans 
amounted to 3,930 kilogramme^, of the value of 1,648 milreis (i); two 
yeoT'^ later, in 1915, the exports reached 276,150 kilogrammes to the value 
of 99,724 milreis; iu 1916 it increased to 45,593,944 kalogranuhes to the value 
of 13,763 coutos of reis (2} and finally, in 1917, it reached 93,427,753 kilo¬ 
grammes to the value of 40,552 contos. During the first quarter of 1919, 
the exports were maintained in the same proportions as in 1917, being 
28,104 tons of the value of 13,042 contos (3). These figures are the 
more remarkable inasmuch as, in 1912, Brazil was obliged to import 
9,407,080 kilogrammes of black beans for its own consumption. 

In agriculture the most progressive of all the States is S. Paulo, in 
which it is conducted on modem lines and has in some branches reached 
perfection. The cultivation of coffee, practiced with all modem technical 
means, has attained in S. Paulo results which are truly remarkable. It 
may be said that perhaps in the history of agricultural progress there is 
nothing comparable to the brilliant and dating policy pursued and the con¬ 
stant efforts made by the State of S. Paulo to improve the cultivation 


(i) The paper milreis is equal to z,68 francs at par. 

{2) A coato of xeis (paper) » zooo milreis (paper). 

(a) In rei^^ to the production of cereals it is worth noting that by a Decree of g Haich 
19x8 a pcenuuxn on the cultiTatlon of wheat in xgiS and zgig was granted to faxmezs, oom- 
panies and oo-qperative societies. The premiums take the form of madiines and implements, 
and amount to 30 milreis per hectare. They are paid if the crop exceeds 15 hectoliires of 
wheat per hectare, and weighs 78 kilogiammes to the hectolitre. If the crop exceeds 20 hec- 
tdEities per hectare and if also the wei^t is greater, the premium is increased hy 20 per 
cent. Zaspectoxs were appointed to help the farmets to prepare the land and the seed, to use 
machinery and to apply ratioiial methods in harvesting and stcxcing the gfuin. 
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of cofEee, to extend its use and to give it an ever-increasing importance 
in the world-market. 

On the other hand, in S. Paulo stodc-farming, as we shall see shortly, 
and the cultivation of cereals are becoming not less important than coffee. 
On the agricultural production of this State we possess the following data, 
taken from ofScial sources: 

Tabi^k I. — AgriaUfuml Proiuctim of the State of S. Paulo 
{^n quintals). 


Brodocts I X914-15 19x5-16 19x6-17 X917-X8 X9X8-X9 

_ 1 _ \ _ 


Oofiee. 5,523,904 7,026,720 5,962,737 7,326,090 4,351,950 

Raw cottcMi. 130,483 244,895 337,414 552,777 1,653,897 

Sugar. 270,144 307,975 311,462 119,070 244,712 

Tobacco ... . 17,997 23,740 28,574 17,410 19,547 

Rice.' 584,086 1,127,514 1,503,451 1,781,461 1,951,758 

Beans. 1,507,623 1,818,399 1,501 ,933 1,815,323 2,043,212 

Maize.j 6,332,278 6,320,411 7.037,510 7,910,446 7,989,790 


From the foregoing table we see that there has been a considerable 
increase in the production of cotton. The diminutiou of the coffee-crop 
in 1918-19 was due to severe frosts which damaged the plantations. The 
increase in the production of rice is noteworthy; it was more than trebled 
in five years. 

Agriculture is also flourishing in the State of Rio Grande do Sul, 
where the cultivation of rice and other cereals is largely carried on. We 
shall have occasion to speak further of this State, in which the organization 
of the agricultural services and, in general, of all the public services, has 
attained a high degree of perfection. 

Fruit-growing also seems destined to have a great future in Brazil, 
particularly the growing of those varieties of fruit which belong to the tem¬ 
perate zones, as they ripen at a time of year (winter and spring) in winch 
such fruits axe altogether wauting in the northern hemisphere. Specidly 
noteworthy axe the cultivation of oranges, fairly widely diffused in the 
States of Bahia and Rio Grande do Sul, and vine-growing, which gives 
promise of becoming important in the more Southern States (Rio Grande 
and Santa Caterina). 

Of textile plants the most important is cotton, which is cultivated 
mainly in the Noith-Fastem States and constitutes an important artide 
of export (about 200,000 quintals per annum), although an ever-increaring 
partof the cptton crop is absorbed by the nationalindustiy, whidhis steadily 
devdoping. Ri^axding the increase of cotton cultivation, we give the fol- 
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lowing %ures, taken from the Year Book of the Department of Agriculture 
of the United States : 


Quintals of fibie 


Average 1909-1913,. 630,000 

Year 1914. 835,000 

» 1915. 9S4>ooo 

» 1916. 911,000 

» 1917. 973,000 


These figures indicate that the cultivation of cotton is increasing. For 
1918-19 there is an ofiSicial statement (i) that the crop in that year in the 
whole country amounted to 1,396,020 quintals of fibre. 

In Bahia and the adjoining States towards the north-east and latterly 
also in Rio Grande do Sul tobacco is cultivated on a large scale. 

The principal natural characteristic of Brazil is the \’irgin forests or 
silvas which, notwithstanding the continual clearing, still occupy more 
than three fourths of the whole area. They supply not only a great quan¬ 
tity of wood for building purposes and for cabinet-making, but above all 
rubber, which is second in importance of the economic resources of Brazil 
and, after coffee, the second article of export. In the production of rubber 
Brazil occupied, until a feiv years ago, the premier place in the world, but 
it now comes second to Asia and at a considerable distance from it. In 
regard to the production of rubber in Brazil we have the following data (2): 


Year Tons Year Tons 

1900.26,750 1917.39,370 

1905.35,000 1918.30.700 

1910.40,800 1919.34,285 

1915.37,220 1920.35,000 


Rubber is produced almost exclusively, by tapping, from the tree 
Hevea brasiliensis which the natives call bormcha, seringa or cautch^ and 
which grows spontaneously in great quantities in the basin of the Amazon. 
This rubber, which is the fittest known, is put on the market as Pard rubber, 
so called from the city of Pard or Belem where it is for the most part col¬ 
lected for export. Rubber is also beginning to be obtained elsewhere as, 
for example, from the Manitoba or Manikot of Ceard and from the- Man- 
gabeira of the State of S. Paulo. 

^ Stock-farming and in particular cattle-raising has, for some time past, 
assumed great importance. In the number of cattle (30 millions in 19x7) 
Brazil now competes with Argentina and sometimes surpasses it. Cattle¬ 
raising is cHefly carried on in the States of Rio Grande do Sul, Matto 


(1) BoUlim do Ministerio das SeUigdes Exforiores. "Rio de Janeiro, No. i of tiieyear 1919. 

(2) See the MonUewr des InUrits MoUriek, No. 21, Brussels, 21 Jauuaiy 
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Gtos&o, Goyaz, Minas Geraes and Parand. Matto Grosso in particular seems 
destined to become one of the most important centres of stock-farming in 
the world. The’number of head of live stock in 1916 in the whole of Bra- 
al were as follows: 


Cattle. 28,962,180 

Pigs. 17,329,210 

Sheep. 7,204,920 

Goats. 6,919,550 

Horses. 6,065,230 

Asses and mules. 3,221,910 


Total . . . 69,703,000 


In regard to the State of S. Paulo, we give the following figures taken 
from the census of live stock recently taken (i): 


Pigs. 4.989.574 

Cattle. 3,108,205 

Horses .. 

"Asses and Mules. 428,348 

Goats. 366,048 

Sheep. 106,061 


or 9,549,241 head of stock in all. The State of S. Paulo aims at promoting 
stock-farming on progressive lines. 

Basing our condusions on oflSldal figures, taken from the most recent 
sources, we may affirm that both agrictilture and stock-farming are constant¬ 
ly progressing. Coffee remains, undoubtedly, the basis of the wealth of 
the country, but side by side with it, other forms of production are being 
developed with great rapidity and on such a large scale that they will 
probably soon become sources of wealth not less important. Moreover new 
crops, formerly unknown, are being introduced, such as olives and vines; 
forms of cultivation which were once flourishing but had declined, such 
as cereals and sugar-cane, ate being re\ived and new imptfscis being given 
to them. The dependence upon a single crop, coffee, is be^nning to give 
place to the cultivation of many crops. In the State of S. Paulo, the eco¬ 
nomy of which was at one time based on coffee-growing alone, it became 
last year one of the fundamental principles of the Government to develop 
the cultivation of a variety of crops. And this is, in fact, a characteristic 
tendency of the xurd economy of Brazil at the present time. 


(i) See the Message ptesented to the lyogislative Congress on 14 Jti 3 y 1920 by H. E. IfUfe 
Washington, Pxesident of the State of S Panlo 
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§ 2. Industsiai, ACTrvrrY. 


Equally with agriculture, industry is being organized and is progress¬ 
ing. Since the prodamation of its independence, Braril has given every 
possible encouragement to industry. Towards the end of the nineteenth 
century a certain industrial activity was noticeable,’but it was little more 
than early efforts to produce a limited number of articles, such as bags 
(of which great quantities are used in the export of coffee), hats, boots, 
cotton and silk stuffs. It was, above all, the War which, by cutting off 
the possibility for the Brazilians to obtain supplies of many artides from 
Europe or from North America, obliged them to depend upon themsdves, 
and provoked an industrial movement in Brazil which, parilcularly if we 
take account of the short time since it started, is very remarkable. 

In 1914 tlwre were in Brazil 13.342 factories; in 1916 the number 
had risen to 26,493. Tire most important industries were tobacco manu¬ 
facture, brewii^, boot-making, hat-making and cotton-weaving. The 
output of manufactured gpods was estimated at about a million contos, 
more than one fourth being produced in the State of S. Paulo. 

Amongst the industries which have so far attained the greatest progress 
are the manufacturing industries and particularly the textile industries. 
Ermn statistics prepared for the Montevideo Exhibition of last year, we 
take the following figures which indicate dearly the importance of the 
Brazilian textile industry: 45,000,000 kilogrammes of cotton are manu¬ 
factured annually, in factories having 1,512,626 spindles, 51,134 looms 
and motive power of 94,5^ BLP. and employing 82,257 persons. About 
460,000,000 metres of cotton stuffs are annually produced. The value of 
cotton stuffs produced rose from 121 milcontos in 1905 to 275 milcontos 
in 1915—an increase of 127 per cent. During the War, the rate of increase 
was appredably higher, al^tgh there was a diortage of labour and the 
necessary madfinery could not be obtained from Europe. To-day in the 
quantity of cotton stuffs produced Brazil willbear comparison with the most 
advanced countries, and it has even begun to export cotton stuffs on a 
considerable scale to the other South American rq>ublics. ** 

There are also in Brazil 23 woollen mills, with 19,366 qandles and 
1,324 looms, employing a minimum of 3,745 workers. The annual produc¬ 
tion is valued at 46 million francs. 

Besides the weaving of cotton and wool, which have made an excdlent 
start, must also be mentioned the jute industry, for the making of the bags 
which are used in the exportation of coffee. 

In r^iard to the situation of the Brazilian spinning and weaving 
mills we pve the following figures, taken from astatistical report published 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce in 1918, but re¬ 
lating to 1915: 
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Tabie II, ■— Situation of the Spinning and Weaving Mills in 1915. 



Number of mills 

Capital 

Number 
of workers 

Value 

of goods produced 

Cotton. 

240 

278,780: ooo$ooo 

8 a,a 57 

275,556: ooojooo 

Wool . 

35 

11,230: ooo$ooo 

2.745 

19,332: ooo$ooo 

Jute. 

16 

38,030; ooo$ooo 

5,620 

32,440: ooo$ooo 

Silk. 


3,805: ooo$ooo 

1.357 

5,160; ooo$ooo 

Total . . . 

304 1 

33it845: ooo$ooo 

91*979 

332,488; ooo$ooo 


The minitig industries, too, are steadily developing. Up to now Brazil 
was wanting in coal, but researches and recent experiments show that its 
numerous mines contain coal m considerable quantity and of a quality 
adapted to all industrial uses. Already there is considerable activity in 
coal-mining; on the average about 400,000 tons are extracted annually (i). 
The production of useful minerals is now more promising than was formerly 
the production of the precious minerals. The most important metal is 
iron, which is chiefly obtained in the State of Minas, where there are 60 de¬ 
posits, of various sizes, of solid haematite. In all the quantity of iron as 
ascertained up to the present to exist in the mines of Minas Geraes, S, Paulo, 
Santa Catheiina, Rio Grande do Sul, Spirito Santo, Matto Grosso and Goyaz 
may be estimated at 3,000,000,000 tons. These resources have so far b^n 
yrorked only on a limited scale, but proposals are being initiated for the 
effective working of the mines, which wifi enable the Federal Government 
to carry out a scheme recently laid before the Brazilian Chamber for the 
construction of 170,000 kilometres of railway and 500,000 tons of merchant 
vessels. 

In the Diario Official of i April 1918 decrees were published con¬ 
taining special provisions for fostering the iron industry and the extraction 
of coal. We reter to them in order to give an idea of the manner in which 
the Federal Government encourages the industrial movement. 

As regards the iron industry, it was provided that loans should be 
granted up to the amount of the initial capital, to firms which at the time 
of the publication of the decree were smelting iron or to firms which, 
within the space of three years, establish ironworks with blast furnaces 
or electric furnaces, the works then^elves being mortgaged in favour of 
the Government, 

(i) Bsazil suxpasses all other countries in its water-power, which is estimaied at 30,000,000 
H. P. The Balls of Iquassfi on the River Paxani have a voltmie of water double that of the 
Niagara Falls. 
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The granting of loans is dependent upon production, which must 
not be less than 20 tons per day; it is also insisted that the works shall 
be kept in working order and in a perfect state of repair. The maximum 
amount of the loan is fixed at 5,000 contos for each works. Interest of 
5 per cent, will be paid on the loan. The maximum length of time for 
which loans will be given is 12 years. The loans will be issued as soon as 
the mortgage has been registered, and will be repayable in 10 equal instal¬ 
ments, including interest, the first instalment being payable at the end of 
the year following that in which the mortgage was registered. Repay¬ 
ments may be made, wholly or in part, with materials produced in the 
works, up to a maximum of one third of the production. The Government, 
besides other facilities, may subsidize the construction of short lines of 
railwa37s, to serve for the transport of raw material and of the manufactured 
articles produced in the works. The encouragement given to coal-mining, 
which is intimately connected with the iron industry, is on practically the 
same lines. 

Rich deposits of manganese, in the production of which Brazil is one 
of the leading countries in the world, are worked, chiefly in Minas and 
Matto Grosso. During the war, notwithstanding the enormous diflEicul- 
ties of obtaining wjprkers and machinery, the exports of manganese steadily 
increased. Between 1913 and 1917 they rose from 122,300 tons to 
532,f^55 tons. It is estimated that Matto Grosso alone contains 100 million 
tons of manganese ore. 

The Brazilian Government is also arranging for the development 
of the petroleum resources of the country, and has voted substantial sums 
for carrying out the necessary researdres. It has been ascertained that 
in the States of Alagoas, Pernambuco and Bahia there are 35 petroliferous 
districts, covering a total area of approximately 25,000 square kilo¬ 
metres* (i). 

We must also mention all the small industries necessary for the current 
needs of the population. These are flourishing in every town. Agricul¬ 
ture in particular has given rise to a number of factories which prepare 
products for comsumption, such as the manufacture of tapioca (from 
manioca), in regard to which Brazil occupies the premier place amongst 
sdl countries, sugar refining, brewing, the preparation of mate and of veg¬ 
etable oils; cheesemaking in Minas, Rio and Santa Catherina; milling 
and the manufacture of macaroni, etc. (Rio de Janeiro, S. Paulo); the 
preparation, in establishments known as “ xarqueados," of dried and froz¬ 
en meat, of which latter the exportation to P^urope is steadily increasing 
(in 1917 it amounted to 66,452 tons); the rubber industry, which is steadily 
developing; tobacco-manufacture, etc. 

Por the sake of brevity we refrain from speaking of other forms of < 
industrial activity but it may be said, in general, of the industrial movement 
of to-day that it has in great part emancipated Brazil from dependence 

(i) See the BoUttm Ministerio das Rda^es Exlmorcs, No. 5, Rio de Janeiro. November 
1919. i 
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Upon foreign production, particularly in regard to textile goods, hats and 
shoes. Thus, side by side with the transformation which has taken place 
in agriculture from dependence on a single crop to the cultivation of a 
variety of crops, there" has occurred ^ development of large scale 
industry. 


§ 3. Foreign trade. 

Since 1808, the year in which the colonial r^me ceased and freedom 
of commerce was introduced, the foreign trade of Brazil has shown a con¬ 
stant and rapid increase, in respect both of imports and of exports. To 
g^ve an idea of it, we present the following table, in which is shown the 
value in conios of the total es^jorts and imports from 1915 to 1919 (for a 
period, that is, comprising four years of war and the first year of peace) 
together with figures for previous periods for purposes of comparison: 


Table in. — Foreign Trade of Braail, 
exclusive of re-exports {in conios). 


Periods and years 

Imports 

Exports 

Total 

of exports over 
imports 

Average 1901-1905. . 

474,708 

760,244 

1,234,954 

283,536 

Average 1906-1910. . 

603,647 

864,471 

1,468,118 

260,824' 

Average 1911-1915. . 

779.486 

980,694 

1,760,180 

20 X ,208 

1916. 

1 810,759 

1,136,888 

1,947.647 

326,129 

1917. 

8.37,738 1 

1.192,17s 

2,029,913 

354,437 

1918. 

989,405 1 

1,137,100 

2,126,505 

147,695 

1919. 

1,334,259 

2,178,719 

3,512,978 

844460 

Total . . . 

3,972,161 

5,644,882 

9,617.043 

1,672,721 

Average . . . 

993.040 

1,411,220 

2,404,260 

418,180 


The official statistics divide the articles imported into Braal into four 
dasses, as is shown in the following table, in which the figures represent 
contos. 
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Tabi;b IV. '— Classes of Goods Imported. 


Classes 


1 19x6 

1917 

19X8 

! 

1919 

l«ive animals. 

831 

2,132 

1,435 

5.494 

10,681 

Raw materials. 

153.777 

239,739 

252,544 

' 259.918 

341,062 

Manufactured goods . . 

209,054 

343.090 

386,942 

' 443.522 

659.847 

Food sta& and feeding 
stuffs. 

219,334 

1 225,798 j 

1 t 96 , 8 i 7 

280,471 

322,669 

Total . . * 

582,996 

1 810,759 

837.738 

989,405 

1 , 334.259 

In metric tons ... 

2.671.499 

1 2,561.859 

1.860,592 

1.650,974 

2,642,518 


The principal imports are machinery, coal, cereals and manufactured 
articles. 

Tb& exports are divided into the three classes, as shown in the follow¬ 
ing table: 


TABI.S V. — Classes of Goods Exported. 


1 

Classes 

1 ~ 

1915 

1 

1916 j 

1 1 

1917 

19x8 

1919 

Animals and animal products. . 
Mineials and mineial products. . 
Vegetable products. 

101,027 

22,869 

9x8,401 

I 153,705 

43,060 
940,124 1 

219,956 

72441 

899.778 

231,232 

54.187 

851,681 

338,131 

28,256 

r.812,333 

Total in oontos. 

» > metric tons. 

Including vegetable prod^ucts. . 

1,042.297 

r.809,381 

1,420,986 

1,136,889 

1,870,921 

1,248,331 

1,192,175 

2,016,722 

1,321,909 

s- 

1,137,100 

1,771,^53 

1,202,510 

2,178,720 

r.907,688 

1 1,494.120 


The exports, which generally exceed the imports, consist principally 
of coffee, rubber, hides, mat6, coooa, tobacco, sugar and various minerals. 
Vegetable produce rqiiesents 78.2 per cent, of the quantity and 83.2 per 
cent, of the total value of the exports. This hi|^ percentage is largely 
due to tire immense exports 'of coffee. 

We now note the prindpal countries from which goods are imported 
with values expressed in wntos : 
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Tabws VI. — Principal Comfries from which Goods are Jmported. 


Countries 

1915 

19X6 

1917 

19X8 

1919 

United States. 

187,873 

317.661 

394.890 

355*932 

640,511 

Great Britain. 

127,547 

165,281 

150,855 

201,878 

213,544 

Argentina. 

92,575 

114,019 

109,306 

187,899 

204,448 

Btance.. 

28,823 

42,138 

33.824 

47,348 

50,530 

Portugal. 

28,879 

37*704 

27*242 

37,963 

39.718 

Tnf^ia., 

10,829 

13*150 

^ 8,254 

12,349 

30,329 

Uruguay . 

8,591 

X2 ,o6i 

. 16,193 

41,266 

29,602 

X^ewfoimdland. 

* 2,494 

13.980 

14,291 

23,709 

21,766 

Italy.. 

25,528 

28,303 

16,608 

21,054 

18,261 

Sweden. 

5.132 

10.525 

7*472 

9,398 

15,174 

Spain. 

8,432 

9,422 

11*305 

17,486 

14*727 

Other countries. 

46,293 

46,495 

37.498 

33.122 

53,653 

Total . . . 

532,996 

810,759 

837.738 

989,404 

1,334.258 


In 19x9, 79.5 per cent, of the total imports came from three countries: 
the United States (48 per cent.), Great Britain (16.2 per cent.), and Argen- 
(i 5-3 cent.). After these came France (3.8 per cent.), India 
(2.3 per cent.) and Uruguay (2.2 per cent.) The value of the goods imported 
from the United States in 1919 was three times as great as in 1915 and 
that of the goods imported from Argentina twice as great as in 1915. 
The exports are directed to the following countries: 
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Tabi^ Vn. — Principal Countries to which Goods are Exported, 


* 

Countries 

r*» 

1 

[ 1915 

1916 

1 

1917 

1918 

1919 

United States.^ 

427,9*4 

! 

520,499 

1 

532,731 

393.896 

901,8x4 

France. 

116,501 

178,654 

157,220 

102,416 

463.793 

Gi«at Brittain .. 

125,056 

131.116 

149,303 

114,802 

157,752 

Argentina. 

5 *.095 

67.993 

106,725 

172,753 

96.458 

Uruguay . 

, 35.356 

54423 

85,802 

118,505 

95,824 

Belgium.' 

1 

— 

— 

5,760 

79.524 

Italy.. 

1 32.126 

68.1021 

92,370 

120,998 

66,773 

Holland. 

63,952 

33,763 

5.988 

— 

64,788 

Sweden. 

92,645 

3 tia 76 

1,529 

5.545 

55.681 

Denmark .. 

23.530 

8.468 

3.073 

1,790 

40.517 

Spain. 

6,007 

8,993 

15.907 

25,421 

35,084 

Norway. 

30.783 

6103 

5.639 

9,494 

17.373 

Other countries. 

36323 

27.498 

35,888 

1 

65,720 

103.338 

Total . . . 

'1.042,298 

1,136,888 

1 

11,192,175 

1,137,100 

2,178,719 


Of the esports 70 per cent, are directed to three countries : the United 
States {41.4 per cent.) ; France (21.3 per cent.), and Great Britain (7.3 per 
cent.). After these come Argentina (4.4 per cent.), Uruguay (4.4 per cent.), 
Belgium (3.7 per cent,), Italy (3 per cent.) and Holland (3 per cent.). The 
United States have more than doubled the amount of their imports from 
Brazil since 1915 and France imports from Brazil exactly four times as 
much as she did in 1915. 

Closely connected with the foreign trade is the movement of shipping 
since the great bulk of the foreign trade is carried on by sea. It is not yet 
proportionate to the length of the coast-line, but it is steadily increasing. 
We give figures showing the movement of shipping: 
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Tabte Vin. — Number and Tonnage of Vessels 
Entered Brazilitin Ports. 


X. Number 


Vessels 

1915 

1916 

1917 1 

1 

1 1918 

1919 

Poreiga. 

1 

, 4.095 

i 

1 3.657 

2.757 

2,898 

3,818 

Bxaidlian. 

1 18,504 

1 18,172 

18.959 

18,906 

19.308 

Total . . 

1 22,599 

1 21,829 

21,716 

, 21,804 

1 * 3 . 1*6 


2. Tonnage 


Foreign. 

10,4941 

8,605 

5,522 

4.825 

8,440 

Btazilian ... .... 

9,001 

8,623 

8.959 

9,691 

9.514 

Total in thousands of toii!> . . 

1 10,495 

17,228 

14.481 

14.516 

17,954 


The merchant marine in 1917 had a total displacement of 395,000 tons, 
of which 377,000 tons were steamers. We have already noted that a con¬ 
siderable increase of the merchant marine is contemplated in the programme 
of the Federal Government. 

The principal port, furnished with modem equipment, is that of Rio de 
Janeiro, situated on the magnificent Bay of Guanabara, 30 kilometres long 
and 20 broad, and sheltered by the mountains which surround it from the 
winds and storms of the ocean. The vessels entered in 1919 totalled 4,687,966 
tons. After Rio de Janeiro, the busiest ports in that year were Santos, 
2,736,144 tons ; S. Salvador (Bahia), 1,554,694tons; Recife (Pernambuco), 
1,549,059 tons; Belem ^ParA), whid is the nearest Brazilian port to Europe, 
and, together with the port of Manaos, lorms the great commercial centre 
of the equatoripl region of the interior, 630,723 tons ; Macei6, 587,049 tons; 
Rio Grande, 517,377 tons; ParanaguA, 508,558 tons. The total of the 
vessels entered and deared was 9,393,070 tons at Rio de Janeiro ; 5,437,477 
tons at Santos; 3,114,523 tons at S- Salvador, etc. 

The Federal Government has also provided for the modernizing of 
the ports of Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, Pernambuco, BelAm (ParA) and Rio 
Grande do Sul, which are the termini of the system of communications 
of which we have now to speak. 
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§ 4. Roads and means of communication. 

In a large country, such as that of which we are speaking, the ques¬ 
tion of roads and of means of communicotion is of capital importance, 
and for this reason Brazil has in recent years devoted much attention to 
their development. Though they are still disproportionate to the vastity 
of the country they have at any rate attained considerable development 
in proportion to the population. The ordinary roads are not very num¬ 
erous. but on the other hand there is an important network of railwa^’-s. 
In 1870 there were 745 kilometres of railways in operation; in 1900, 
15,316 kilometres ; in 1910, 21,326 kilometres ; in 1912, 23,^91 kilometres 
and on 31 December 1919, there were 28,197 kilometres, not to speak of 
thousands of kilometres of railways which were in course of construction, 
for which sur^^eys were being made, or which had! been proposed. To¬ 
day, the existing railways exceed 30,000 kilometres in length. These 
figures prove that Brazil has fully understood that for the development 
of its natural resources it is indispensable to link the various industrial and 
agricultural centres with the seaports and to maintain constant, easy and 
frequent communications across the country. The principal railway 
line is the Estrada de Ferro Central^ which runs from Rio de Janeiro to 
S. Paulo and has recently been extended to Porto Esperanza in Matto 
Grosso, the first section of a great line which will ultimately have its ter¬ 
minus on the Pacific coast. Another important line is that which runs 
from the port of Recife to the Falls of Paulo Alfonso, on the San Francisco 
River. A very busy line is the English-owned line which links San Paulo 
with Santos; it consists in great part, where it crosses the mountains of 
the Serra do Mar, of an imposing series of funicular railways. The Govern¬ 
ment always makes great efforts to develop the construction ol roads 
suitable for wheeled traffic. 

A large part of Brazil, as is well known, is traversed by a great net¬ 
work of navigable rivers, chief amongst which is the Amazon, with its 
numerous tributaries (length, 6,200 kilometres; area, 7,000,000 square 
kilometres; volume of water, 80,000 cubic metres per second). In its 
lower course, the Amazon resembles a sea; it has a larger volume of water 
than any other river in the world and it can be ascended by sea-going 
vessels as far as Iquitos in Peru, Its navigation was opened to the ves¬ 
sels of all nations in 1867 and several companies maintain regular services 
upon it. Besides the Parahyba, on which there is a moderate amount of 
traffic, and the San Francisco, of which the navigation is interrupted 
by the Falls of Paulo Alfonso, the tributaries of the River Plate, particul¬ 
arly the Parand and its tributary the Parahiba, have considerable com¬ 
mercial importance. 

Lastly we note that the Brazilian sea ports communicate regularly 
with one another by means of a perfectly organized coasting service, which 
also keeps them in communication with the various riverside ports. 
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§ 5. The banking system. 

The banking system, like the roads and means of communication, is 
one of the surest incKcations 01 the prosperity of a country. For this reason, 
we think it desirable to dwell upon it. We give first, in the following 
table, the aggregate figures showing the chief items in the bdance sheets 
of the principal banks doing business in Brazil in the period from 1915 
to 1919. The figures represent contos of reis (paper). 


Table IX. — Aggregate Figures relating to the Operations 
of the Principal Banks doing Business in Brazil, 


1 


1916 

- 1917 

1 

1918 

1919 

ASSSTS: 

Unpaid caiutal.. 

82,666 

83.491 

95,032 

113.078 

149,288 

Bills discounted. 

243,221 

33Jt»6i8. 

417,408 

565,830 

708,312 

Advances on current account. . 

389,160 

462,384 

549.044 

801,635 

1,091,242 

Bills receivable.. 

284,38s 

351,487 

375.983 

537.767 

841,948 

Sundry guarantees.| 

644,497 

702.507 

707,265 

818,806 

1,124,188 

Values deposited. 

925.953 

1,002,469 

1,127.096 

1.336,107 

1.522,005 

Cash in hand. .. • 

34 J..I 83 

339,864 

387,204 

492,340 

570,672 

Opier items .. i 

698,414 

758,020 

868,779 

1,226,574 

.2,101,903 

‘General total ..... 

3,609,479 

4,031,840 

4,527.811 

5,912,137 

8,109,558 

Forei^ banks. .... 

1,852.484 

.1,929,996 

2,608,730 

2,819,107 

3.843,822 

Brairilian banks . . . 

1.7:6.993 

2,101,844 

2,519,081 

3,093,030 

4.265.736 


LIABILITIES: 


Share capital. 

323,228 

333,277 

362,072 

426,940 487,794 

Deposits at sight. 

439,883 

575,467 

710,023 

1,059.353 1.195.922 

Deposits at term. 

273,360 

349,712 

355,580 

499,857 1 712,932 

Valiies deposited o/c third parties. 

1,818,756 

j 1.986,042 

2,141,181 

2.591.331' 3.037.249 

j 


These figures indicate a steady progress in the business of the banks, 
which corresponds to the increase in the volume of business which we 
have pointed out in speaking of the commercial and industrial development 
of the country. It is calculated that the banking business increased by. 
150 per cent, between 1913 and 19x9. 

The majority of ttie Brazilian and foreign banks operating in Brazil 
have their head offices and their most important branches in Sip de Janeiro, 
the federal capital, in the State of S. Paulo (S. Paulo and S^tos). arid in 
the States of Bio Grande do Sul and Minas Geraes. Thisis easily 
able, since the federal capital is the pritfcipal.port and coato^al cetttre 
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of the country, the State of S. Paulo is the greatest producer of coffee, 
in the State of Rio Grande do Sul agriculture and stock-fanning are widely 
diffused and the State of Itfinas Geraes contains many mines. 

We now give a table containing a list of the principal banks operating 
in the states mentioned, together with some figures extracted from their 
balance sTieets on 31 December 1919, which will give a dearer idea of the 
business w^hich they did in 1919. The figures are, as before, expressed in 
contos (paper). 

Table X. — Banks (^*perating in Rio de Janeiro, 



Share I 

Paid-up 

Deposits 

Deposits 

Balance 

Banks 1 

capital 1 

capital 1 

at 1 

sight 1 

at 

teim 

sheet 

totals 

Banco do Brasil. 

70,000 j 

45,000 

144.529 

36,037 

,145,686 

Banco Portuguez do BrasiL . . | 

50,000 ‘ 

25,000 

39,200 

* 8,597 

320,464 

London and Brazilian Bank . . 
The Bank of South 

26,667 

13,334 

15,345 

11,099 1 

213.192 

America. 

17.7781 

8,889 

14.422 

19,702 

138,978 

Brasilianische Bank for Deutsch- 






land. 

15,000 

15,000 

4.488 

2,120 

53.148 

Banco Commercial.. 

9,000 

9,000 

14.241 

857 

110,187 

Banco do Coiumercio. 

Banco da Lavoura e do Com- 

7,000 

7,000 

9.266 

*,346 

86,299 

merdo. 

5,000 

5,000 

3,143 


51,092 

Banco Mercantil do Rio de Ja-. 






neiro.. 

5,000 

4,990 

40.740 

35.907 

200,939 

American Foreign Bank Coip- 






oration.. . 

4.613 

4.613 

2,824 

3*3 

36,666 

The Royal Bank of Canada . . j 

3,933 

3,933 

5.945 

702 

21,088 

Banco Ailemao Transatlanticn . 

3,675 1 

3,675 

2,666 

1,325 

29.410 

The National City Bank.... 

3,082 1 

3,082 

5<'.499 

14,271 

328,380 

Banco Nadonal TTltramarino. . 

3,000 

3,000 

26,290 

30,089 

335.688 

Banco Geimanico.I 

2,205 

2,205 

6.501 


28,447 

Banco HoUandez.1 

2,000 

2 000 

27,179 

2,343 1 

191,965 

Banco Nadonal Biasileiro. . . | 

2,000 

2,000 

10.215 


58,437 

London and River Plate Bank. * 

1,500 

1,500 

14.825 

5,104 

144:268 

Banco Gredito Rural. 

1,322 

1,322 

98 


2,240 

The Yokohama Spede Bank . . 
Banco Bspafiol del Rio de la 

1,000 

1,000 

1 1.170 

679 

6,141 

Plata.j 

Banco da Provinda do Rio 

800 

800 

1 "" 

i 2,691 

32,318 

Grande do Sul. 

— 

— 

10.655 

18,698 

71.065 

Banco Pelotense. 


— 

— 

8,011 

33,766 

Total . . . 

234,575 

162,343 

444.241 

209,891 

3.639.864 

Foreign banks . . . 

135,253 

88,031 

a **.354 

109,035 

1,880,153 

Brazilian ... 

99.32a 

74,312 

232,887 

100,856 

1.759,711 
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The Brazilian National Bank began operations in 1916; the Dutch 
bank in 1917; the Portuguese bank in 1918 and the Anieiican, Canadian 
and Japanese banks in 1919. All the other banks existed prior to 1915. 

The two banks which figure last on the list and for which the capital 
is not indicated, are really branches of banks which have their head offices 
in the State of Rio Grande do Sul. 

The volume of the ordinary business done by the banks varies very 
much. The Bank of Brazil, which is the oldest, takes first place in every 
class of operations. The total figures for the principal items of its balance 
sheet on 31 December 1919 were the following: Assets: Bills discounted, 
113,779 contos ; advances on current account, 123,146 contos; bills receiv¬ 
able, 96,550 contos ; sundry guarantees, 196,721 contos; values deposited, 
97435 coD.tos Amongst the liabilities, the values deposited on account 
of third parties amounted to 304,557 contos. The f mount of the de¬ 
posits at sight and at term are shown in the table. 

The balance sheet totals and the amount of deposits at sight and at 
term in relation to the share capital are noteworthy in the case of the 
Banco Mercantil do Rio de Janeiro, the National Gty Bank, the Banco 
Nacional Ultramarino, the Banco HoUandez and the I/ondon and River 
Plate Bank. The commercial bills discounted show a large increase in the 
case of seveial banks, notably in that of the Banco do Brazil, in which 
it rose from 16,330 contos (paper) in 1915 to 39,209 contos in 1916, to 
46,165 contos in 1917, to 78,519 contos in 1918 and 113,779 contos in 1919. 

The greatest progress was made by the Brazilian and English banks 
by the Portuguese bank and the Dutch bank. 

Figures relating to the banks operating in the State of S. Paulo are 
contained in the following table: 
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Tablb XI. — Banks t^peratmg in the Stnic of S. Paido. 


Share 



Bqpositb 

Balaucc 

capital I 

capital 

at sight 

at term 

shced total 


Banu) de Credito H>xK>tliecaiio 
e Agiicola. 1 

1 26,984 

1 23,812 

40,716 

1 

1 18 

1 156,584 

Banco do Commerdo e Indostrla 

20,000 

20,000 

1 8444311; 

12,146 

1 279490 

Banco Commercial de Patilo 

20,000 1 

1 12,000 

5^,85^ 

7.877 

230,989 

Banco de Sao Pardo.. 

15,000 

1 9,000 

19,092 

3,139 

66,426 

Banque ftan^aise et italienne | ’ 

pour TAmerique du Sud. - - 

I 7,500 j 

1 7,500 

172,787 

1 26,021 

550,268 

Banque bresilienne italO'bdge . 1 

! 5.527 1 

5,527 

25,173 

3,216 

200,2^:^ I 

Banque fcan^aise pourle Br&il. 

2,000 1 

2,000 

' 12,351 

2,930 

43,768 

Banco Mellioramentos de Jahii . 

1,000 

997 

3.888 

r,768 

SfiSS 

I/mdon and River Plate Bank, 
Sao Paulo .. 

1 ^ 

I 500 1 

I ^ 

500 

i 

3,577 

1 1 

1 ^30 

1 

, 56,051 

I/mdon and River Plate Bank, 

1 





Santos. 

500 

500 

2,420 

16 

8,125 

Banco Popular de Guaiatin- 
guetd 

500 1 

500 

1 

1,671 

323 

3,927 

X#ondon and Brazilian Bank, Sao ^ 

Pardo. 1 

1 - 

— 

^ 31,761 

, 11,584 

178,685 

The National City Bank, Sao 






Paulo. 1 

— 

t - 

123,284 

1 3.642 1 

144,780 

The British Bank of South Arne- , 

lica 



10,216 

' 5.458 

61,498 

Banco Nacional Ultxamarino, Sao 

Paulo. 

— 

— 

12,087 1 

1 2,290 

55456 

Biasilianische Bank fur Deutsch- 

land, Sao Paulo 

The National City Bank, Santos . , 

- - - 1 

___ 

4.353 

1 6,323 

2,475 

41.234 

30,986 

Banco Nadonal XHttamaiino, 






Santos. 



1 2,756 

1,889 

25.96* 

IfOudon and Brazilian Bank, 






Santos 



2 ,88 o 

226 

10,925 

Btasilianische Bank fOr Deutsch- , 

land, Santos 

Total . . -1 

99,511 

708 ‘ 

82,336 1519,346 1 

83 

85,231 

4.973 

2,159,085 

Foreign banks . . .' 

16 , 0*7 1 

16,027 

310,678 

59,960 

1.412,981 

Brazilian banks • . ., 

83,484 

66,309 

208,668 

25,271 

746,104 


(i) TdAting to zgi 8 . 
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The foieign banks have attained a remarkable development in the 
State of S. Paulo. The batiks for which the capital is not stated are 
branches of banks having their head offices in Rio de Janeiro. 

The majority of the banks shovr progress in 1919 in comparison with 
previous years. The French and Italian Bank for South America and 
the Italo-Belgian Brazilian Bank enjoy a solid and prosperous position in 
the banking system of the State of S. Paulo. The lidghest figures for bills 
discounted are found in the balance sheets of the principal Brazilian banks, 
the Banco do Commerdo e Industria and the Banco Commerdal de Sao 
Paulo, This is explained by the fact that Santos, the second port of Brazil, 
is the nearest port to the capital of the State of S Paulo. 

In the following table we give figures relating to the banks operating 
in the State of Rio Grande do Sul: 

Tabie XII — Banki. Operating in the State of Rio (riihile do Sul, 



Sh-ux j 

t Paid-Up 

Deposits 

Deposits 

Balance 


capital 1 

capital 1 

at sight 

1 at term | 

sheet total 

Banco Pelotense.^ 

30,000 

1 

9,000 

1 1 

22,669 ^ 

1 

* 124.5321 

418,181 

Banco da Provin.ua do Rio Grande] 

i ‘ 





do Sul. . . . 

20,000 

10,000 

152,361 

— 

450,532 

Banco Cominerdlal Fxanco-Brasileiro. . 

16,000 

6,447 

3,411 

— 1 

33,650 

Banco do Ccanmcroo . 

10,000 

5,000 

*) 85.416 

130,004 

38S568 

Banco Poito Alegrense. 

4,000 

L 473 

5.7*8 

— 1 

13,407 

London and River Plate Bank . . . 

500 

500 

715 

265 

4,411 

Tbe National City Bank. . 

— 

— 

3,046 


IL 557 

London and BxazUian Bank, Porto 






Alegre . .... 

— 

— 

1,313 

6,941' 

26 059 

Brasilianische Bank fur Deutschland, 






Porto Alegre . . ... 

— 

— 

137 

2.751 J 

14,469 

Total . . . 

80,500 

' 32.4*0 

1 271 796 1 *64496 1 

1.357,834 

Foreign banks 

500 

500 1 

1209,585 

1 9.960' 

56,496 

Brazilian banks . . 

j 80,000 

31,920 

5,2111 254,536' 

1 1 

1,301,338 

1 


(x) Pigure rcLiiixig to 19x8. 


In the State of Kio Grande do Snl, in which agriculture and stock- 
farming are higly developed, the Brazilian banks have reached a lu^ de¬ 
gree of pro^erity, so much so as to able to bear comparison witii th 4 
best banks of Rio de Jsmeiro, S. Paulo and Santos. The Franoo-Brazilian 
Commercial Bank began to operate in 1917. 
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We give, laatlj-, a table containing figures relating to tbe banks in the 
State of Minas Geraes. 


Table XIII. — Bonhs Operating in the State of Minas Geraes. 


Bonks 

Sliaxc 

capital 

Paid up 

capital 

Deposits 

at 

sight 

1 

1 Deposits 

1 at 

texm 

Bninnce 

sheet 

totals 

Banco Credito Real de Minas 

17,000 

15,109 

1 9,145 

15,155 

96,225 

Banco Hypothecario e Agncola. 

17,170 

1 ia.759 

1 ( 05.547 

28,354 

103.443 

Total . - . 

34.176 

1 27,868 

1 14.692 

43,509 

199,668 


(i) Kigaie rdatmg to 1917. 


In the Other states, too, a certain ntimber of banks exists, in some cases 
of considerable importance, as in Pemambttco where the balance sheets 
of the banks show higher figures than are found in those of the banks of 
the State of Minas Geraes, in Bahia, Pari, etc., but we have here confined 
ourselves to indicating the banking situation in the four states which are 
most active from the economic point of view. 


In view of the facts that Brazil has not yet had a hundred years of 
independent existence and that it has only enjoyed freedom of com m erce 
since 1808, it must be admitted that the economic progress whichit has made, 
after passing through a strong movement of revival which is one of the 
most striking characteristics of its history, is truly remarkable. The 
War has doubtless contributed, by the immense demand which it occa¬ 
sioned on the part of the belligerent States for raw materials, foodstuffs, 
and even manufactured articles, to improve its position, suppl3dng it with 
the means which it needed for developing its natural resources. The 
War had another, and even more important, effect upon Brazil; it largely 
contributed to instilling into the Brazilians an admirable confidence in 
their own strength, pointing out to them the way to true prosperity and true 
progress, the way, that is, of working for the economic independence of 
their country, 

A country which is at the same time young in the vital forces which 
it possesses and old in the civilization of the people who inhabit it; a coun¬ 
try with great prospects, where the land is of exuberant fertility, where 
are to be found all the mineral wealth which constitutes the basis of 
modem industry and the most abundant water-power in the world, Brazil 
is destined to a most brilliant economic future, to which it will the more 
rapidly attain the more fully it has ?t its disposal the labour necessary 
for the development of its immense resources. 


AlyFRlSDO RUGGERI, gerente responsabile 



THE INTERNATIONAI, INSTITUTE OF AGRTCUUTURE 


Origin of the Institute and Sumihary of the Internatconae Treaty. 

The Tntematioiial Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Nineteen other governments have since adhered to the Institute. 

It is a Government institution in which each country is represented 
by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(а) collect, study and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various maikets; 

(б) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, and 
if possible, any eflective remedies ; 

(fi) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information 
which might prove of value in the various countries tor the oiganization 
of agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, it necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilizing for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 




PEKHAKENT COMMITTEE 

01? THB INTEKNATIONAIi Institote OE AGKICUI/TTJRB 



Prestdent : Hon. BsaAja>o Fantasto 

, Delegate of Italy. 


Vice-President : M. I,ouis-Dop, Delegate of France. 


List of the Deiegates to the Permanent Committee : 

I 

Akoenxina . 

1 

Dr. Octavio Pi£^biro Sorondo. 



I 


3 

Belgium. 

IV 

0 . Bolie. 

4 

Bsloiak COKGO. 

V 

0 . Bolle. 

5 

Bsazil. 

I 

D. DE Campos, Commcicial attach^ to Bmbassy. 

6 

Bulgaeia .. 

III 

M, Stancioff. 

7 

Chile. 

II 

B. Villegas, Minister Plenipotentiary. 

8 

Chuta . 

I 

P. CrAtchong-Bx> Secretary to the Begation. 

9 

Colombia. 

V 

Prince Rufo Ruffo. 

lO 

Cosxa-Fica. 

V 

Prof. Rodolfo Benxni. 

11 

Cuba. 

V 

Dr. F. F, Palco. 

13 

Denmark. 

IV 

A. DE Oldenburg, IVfinister Plenipotentiary. 



V 




V 


15 

EGwr. 

II 

Prof. A. Mauri, Deputy. 

x6 

France. 

I 

Bouxs-Dop, Vice-President of the Institute. 

i7 

AT,ftTei>TA . 

V 

Boms-Dop. 

i8 

French vnssir Apsxca 

V 

Bouis-Dop. 

19 

Xnso-China . 

V 

Bouis-Dop. 

20 

Masagascar . 

V 

Bouis-Dop. 

2l 

Morocco . 

V 

I^UIS-DOP. 

22 

Tunis. 

V 

I^UIS-DOP. 

23 

German?. 

I 

Dr. MEhrbns, Councillor of State. 

24 

Gt. Britain & Irelans 

I 

Sir Thomas Blzjott, Bart., K. C. B. 

25 

Austraua . 

III 

Sir Thomas Buzott. Bart., K. C. B. 

26 

BrIXISH INSIA . 

u 

Sir Thomas Bxzzott, Bart, K. C. B. 

a 7 

Canada . 

II 

Sir Thomas Bzxiott, Bart., K. C. B. 

28 

Haubixius. 

V 

Sir Thomas Bzzzott, Bart., K. C. B. 

29 

NEW ZEAZAND. 

IV 

Sir Thomas Bzzzott, Bart., K. C. B. 

30 

XJiraoN OF South Afr. 

IV 

Sir Thomas Bizzott, Bart., K. C. B. 

3 ^ 

Greece. 

IV 

D. G. M&taras, Minister Plenipoientiary. 

3 « 

Guaxemaza . ... 

V 

J. Montefiorb, Consul General for Guatemala. 



X 


34 

ITAL? . 

I 

Hon. Bdoardo Pantano, Deputy,’President ot the Institute. 

35 

Brizrim. & It. Somazza 

IV 

Rodolfo Benxni, Prof, of Statistics, Univ. of Rome. 

36 

Tripolz and CIRENAXCA 

IV 

Count Bdoardo Soderxnl 


Japan --- 

I 

M. Botta, Secretary to Bmhassy. 

38 

I,DEEUBOURG . 

V 

0. Bolls, Ddegate of Bc^ium. 
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1 MEEICO . 

III 


40 

Montenegro __.......... 

V 

G, VoLPB Minister Plenipotentiary. 

41 

NBXHBRLANX>8 . 

IV 

J. H. van Roybn, Minister Plenipotentiary. 

4 * 

Dutch Bast INDIES . 

IV 

J. H. VAN Roybn, Alinister Plenipotentiary. 

43 

Nicaragua ....._........... 

V 

V. B- Biancbz, Consul GeneraL 

44 

Norway . 

IV 

Dr. A. Fjblstad, Counsellor to the Agricultural Department. 

45 

Ottoman Kmpirb.. 

I 

Dr. Mermed DjEmil Bey. 

46 

Paraguay . 

V 


47 

Persia ....... 

V 

A. DEL Gallon Marquis of Roccagiovznb. 

4 » 

Peru .............................. 

V 

I Prof. B. P. Moiznatti. 

49 

PORTUGAZ. -- .... __ 

IV 

Busebxd Z^sXd, Minister Plenipotentiary. 

50 

Roumania-........... 

I 

A. B. XfABDVARY, Minister Plenipotentiary. 

5 * 

Russia ............................ 

I 

His Bzcnll. G. Zaeibllo, Consul General. 

5 « 

Salvador ..................._ 

V 


53 

San Marino. 

V 

His Bzceli. Xt. Bozzattx, Minister of State, 

54 

Kingdom op the Serbs, 




Croats and Szovenes. 

HI 

C. Scorn, Consul General. 

55 

Spain. 

I 

Francxsco Bilbao Sevilla, Agricultural Engineer. 

58 

Sweden. 

IV 

Baron C. N. D. db Bzldt, Counsellor to the legation. 

57 

SwnSERLAND . 

IV 

Georges Wagner, Minister Plenipotentiary. 

58 

XJnxebd States. 

I 

Prof, Thomas F. Hunt, Dean, Coll. Agrlc., Univ. California. 

59 

Uruguay ....... 

V 

Bnriqub j. Rovzra, Consul. 



Secretary General: Prof. Carlo DraOonx. 
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Thje movement in favour of rural organization in Belgium is of recent 
origin ; in feet, the first societies were not formed until shortly before 
1890. In 1888 at Goor-Saint-Alphonse arose a “ boeiengilde " followed 
by several others, and in 1889 several co-operative agricultural societies 
were constituted. But not until 1893 did the movement be come active. 

The causes which originated it differ little from those observed in 
othei countries ; viz. the continually increasing necessity of perfecting agri¬ 
cultural methods, by a wider apidication of the principles of chemistry 
and of agricultural mechanics and by eliminating the middleman. 

In 1884 the government began to give an impulse to the movement by 
the organization and diffusion of agticultural education, by propaganda, 
by the concession of grants to societies, and by fiscal facilities. These 
advantages are still conferred and in some cases have been materially in¬ 
creased. 

Agriadtural associations in Belgium are divided into two great classes: 
(i) associations for the protection of vocational interests, which are 
regulated by the law of 31 March 1898; (2) associations more strictly eco¬ 
nomic. These last are regulated by the consolidating law of 22 July 1913 (i) 
in which were embodied the provisions of the earlier laws of 1873, 1881, 
1886 and 1901, and which contained new regulations for still further facil¬ 
itating the development of voluntary associations. 

There is, besides, in Belgium an offidal organization of agriculture. 
We shall give a short account of this before considering some forms of soc¬ 
ieties which have attained a high degree of development. 

§ I. TIHE OPPICIAI, organization OB AGiaCDETURE. 

In Belgium the official organisation of agriculture is based on the co- 
fnices agricoles established by the decree of 20 January 1848. Their or¬ 
ganization was laid down by the decree of 2c October 1849, and they were 
farther regulated by the decrees of i8 October 1889 and of 21 February 

(1) On this subject, see the article on The Legal Regime of the Commercial Societies 
and the Law of May asth, 1913, in our issue of January 1914. 
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1898, They must contain not less than 50 regular membeir and a certain 
number of honorary members. The first must reside within the district 
or possess a farm within it. They pay an annual subscription varying 
from 3 to 5 francs. 

The comice watches over the agricultural interests of a given district 
fixed by the liCjiistry of Agriculture, and fosters agricultural progress 
particularly by means of competitions, exhibitions, and experimental 
farms. 

In 1911, the date of the latest official statistics, there were in Belgium 
167 cornices containing 40,640 members. Their receipts amounted in all 
to 400,973 francs, and their expenses to 299,853 francs. In that year they 
organised 90 competitions, distnbuting 217,973 francs in prizes. 

The cornices of each province aie united in a federation which bears the 
name of Societe provinci^ d*agriculture. This is formed of delegates from 
each comice, comprising the president or vice-president of each, and a mem¬ 
ber delegated for two years. It meets once a year to discuss questions af¬ 
fecting the agricultural interests of the province. The assembly of deleg¬ 
ates nominates a committee, called the Commission provvnciale £agnc%dimre 
to manage the ordinary business of the Society. 

At the head of the official agricultural organisation stands the Conseil 
supineur d*agncuUure regulated by several decrees (29 November 1834, 
30 March 1845,3 April 1859, ^5 December 1870,18 October 1889 
ruary 1898). It is called as a consultative body to give its opinion on 
all questions concerning agricultural development submitted to it by the 
Minister, by the provincial societies, or by its members. 

It comprises 18 delegates from the provincial societies, two for each 
province, and 18 members nominated by the King, 9 of whom represent 
voluntary associations. The first two classes of delegates are elected for 
six years, while the 9 nominated members are appointed armually. ^ The 
oidinary sessions are half-yearly, butextraordinaiy meetings maybe called. 
A Central Committee composed of the president, the secretary and two 
delegates deals with questions which are very urgent or of a secondary 
character. 

The Council may divide itself into sections. At its sessions the inspec¬ 
tor-general and the directors of agriculture are present as well as any 
persons whom the Council may desfre to interrogate, as being experts 
^ with regard to the subjects under discussion. 

At the last meeting, held last January (i) the question of the eight- 
hours working day was ffiscussed. The Council, observing that the carry¬ 
ing on of agricultural labour depends directly on atmospheric conditions, 
expressed an opinion contrary to this limitation as regards agriculture. The 
improvement of the condition of the working classes was also discussed. 
The meeting recognized the necessity of facilitating the acquisition of land 
and the building and purchase of dwellings by agricultural kbourers. The 

(z) See the xepori of the meeting of the Supetlor Council of Agdcultore pnbli^ed in the 
Journal de la SoctiU Nahonali des AgnetUieurs de Belg^qua^ No. 4 « Brussels, 22 Jannsfy 2921. ^ 
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attention of the Council was then called to the means best adapted to keep 
labourers in the country districts. It was considered that these means 
are in a certain degree identical with those recommended for the improve¬ 
ment of the condition of the rural classes, and must be partly sought for 
in perfecting the system of agncultural education and especially those serv¬ 
ices which tend to beautify rural life and so to make it more attractive, 
Lastly, resolutions were passed calling for the extension to agiiculture of 
the Law of 24 December 1903 regarding accidents to workmen, for the or¬ 
ganization of lectures and courses of instruction in agricultural mechanics, 
for the opening of prize competitions for breaking up and improving land, 
and for grants from the Ligue du Coin de Terre of small kitchen-gardens 
to those workmen and employes who are suffering most through the high 
cost of living. This outline of the subjects recently discussed by the Super¬ 
ior Council of Agriculture will serve to give an idea of the importance in 
Belgium of this great assembly, in which the voice of the agriculturist 
freely makes itself heard. 

Besides the oflScial organizations above-mentioned, constituted in every 
province of Belgium, there are othem, more especially in certain regions. 
These are polders and waieringues, organized under the provisions of the 
Laws of 18 June 1846 and 27 April 1848, which must be considered as 
corporate bodies, having the character of pubKc institutions. They direct 
works of embankment, irrigation and drainage ; they also protect a part of 
the national wealth by taking stepsto promote pubUc health and to ensure 
the safety of communications. They are empowered to expropriate land 
and impose taxes. They work under the control of a permanent delegation, 
and sometimes even under the direct control of the central powei. 

West Flanders had before the war 30 waieringms ooveiing an area of 
about 100,000 hectares. In East Flanders there were 117, betwe^ poU 
dersosoAwateringues, covering 41,000 hectaies. Brabant and Limburg had 
two each, which covered a total area of some hundreds of hectares. 

We now pass to those associations which owe their origin to pnvate 
initiative. 


§ 2. VonONTARY OROANIZATION. 

OflBcial statistics divide the voluntary agricultural associations into 
five classes, namely; 

(2) agricultural vocational unions (agricultural dubs, farm-women’s 
dubs, b^keepeis* sodeties, poultry sodeties, live stock breeding soc¬ 
ieties, etc.); 

(S) sodeties or syndicates for the purchase of seeds, fertilizers, cattle 
feeds, etc;; 

(c) sodeties or sjmdicates for the sale of milk, and for the manufac¬ 
ture and sale of butter and cheese (co-operative dairies); 

( 4 ) agricultural credit sodeti<^ {comptoirs agricol^, Raiffeisen banks, 
central agdcultuxal credit banks, Schultze-Delitsch banks); 
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(c) agticultural instirance societies (for instiranoe of live stock and 
agrictilttiral produce). 

We give particulars of f^me of these groups of societies. 

I. Agricultural Vocational Unions. 

At the close of 1913 there were in Belgium 2,357 agricultural socie¬ 
ties and federations registered under the I/aw of 31 liferch 1898 regarding 
trade unions. They were thus distributed among the various provinces; 
West Flanders, 518; Brabant, 498; East Flanders, 473 ; l/uxemburg, 333; 
Namur, 210 ; Antwerp, 96 ; H^ault, 94; Li^ge, 81; Limburg, 55. Let 
us now consider the more characteristic types of this dass. 

Agriculiural Clubs — These institutions, otherwise called gtldes, re¬ 
present in Belgium the fundamental t3rpe of association, as syndicates do 
in France, Their objects are the study and the protection of agricultural 
interests. Their sphere of action is confined to a village, a commune, or 
several communes. Nearly all belong to a cantonal, provincial or national 
federation. The most important federation is the Boerenbond (Peasants' 
League), with head-quarters in Louvain. It has frequently been mentioned 
in this Review, and we shall shortly have occasion to describe the work 
accomplished by it in 1919. 

The work of the agricultural dubs is espedally directed to co-operation 
and mutual insurance: the boerengilde has always in connection with it 
a co-operative society formed among its members. Most frequently these 
take the form of sections for the purchase in common of agricultural re¬ 
quisites ; these sections combine to form central sodeties to deal directly 
with the producers and large dealers ; thus, for instance, the purchasing 
sections of the agricultural dubs aflSliated to the Boerenbond procure thdx 
supplies from the Comptoir cenhal, which is a great co-operative purchas¬ 
ing sodety. The proceeding is the same with the agricultural dubs aflSli- 
ated to the other great federations. 

The dubs also undertake agricultural credit and msurance, promote 
the formation of stock-breedmg and agricultuial syndicates, difiEuse the 
prindples of agricultural sdence by means of journals published by their 
federations, assist thdr members in legal questions and find employment 
for laboureis. 

Ffiirin-^omen’s Chibs. — Besides the numerous agricultural associations, 
formed chiefly of men, and pursuiirg the most varied objects, there are in 
Belgium the so-called farm-women's dubs [cerdes des fermibres) of which 
Canada set the first example. 

The moving prindple, wb‘ch led to the foundation of such iiistitutions* 
was the necessity of checking ihe rural exodus which had extended also to 
women. It seemed, in fact, that one of the most effective methods of com¬ 
bating rural depopulation was to appeal directly to women in the hope of 
making them prize the advantages of rural life, and to wain them of the 
danger and disillusionment of the city, as well as to supply them with 
technical instruction to enable them to undertake with increased capability 
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the duties especially assigned to thein (poultry-keeping, cheese-making, 
gardening, etc). 

The ecoles memgires amlnlantes in active operation for several years 
supplied the need to a certain extent, but in order that their work should 
not be lost, it was necessary to unite che women of the country districts 
in permanent associations. Thus in 1906 arose the first cercles de fermiires, 
which spreading rapidly throughout Btlgium, reached in 1912 the number 
of 183 containing 21,461 members. 

The S37stem is very simple : during the term of an agncultural school 
for girls, members are recruited with the help of the pupils, from among the 
farm-women of the neighbourhood, and thus the nudeus of the club is 
formed. It is managed by a Committee composed of the president, two 
vice-presidents, the secretary and three other members. The member's fee 
is 1.50 fr. With the fund formed by these contributions, the needs of the dub 
itself are supplied, and objects in domestic use, agricultural imple¬ 
ments, etc., are purchased. In coimection with the meetings, which are 
usually held four or five times a year, lectures and practical lessons are 
given, and competitions, agricultural shows and lotteries am held. 
Nearly every dub possesses a small library, containing books on domestic 
economy, hygiene, agriculture, dairying, feeding of cattle, etc. I^ike other 
associations, these also are tending to unite in federations, of which there 
axe already several. At their head is the Comite National des Federations 
des Cercles de Fermihres, with its headquarters in Brussels, a conunittee to 
which much of the progress made by the farm-women's clubs is due. 

CaUle-ireeding Syndicates. — Among the syndicates whose object is 
the development and improvement of live stock, the cattle-breeding assoda- 
tions are most numerous. The increased number of co-operative dairies 
to which we shall presently mfer, has made the necessity for these institu¬ 
tions felt even among small farmers, who through the assodations have learnt 
to breed cattle on rational prindples and by modem methods. 

For the improvement of breeds two systems are adopted in Belgium. 
The older one bases the choice of animals for reproduction, and the granting 
of prizes, solely on the exterior features ; the other espedally on the eco¬ 
nomic results obtained from each animal. 

In accordance with the first and more widely dijBtused system, tloe soc¬ 
iety possesses one or mote selected bulls and keeps a register of breeding, 
a herdrbookin which the best animals with their genealogy and thdr value 
expressed in points, are entered as selected sires. Members who possess 
animals of superior quality receive prizes and other advantages. 

According to the latest statistics, the total number of these syndic¬ 
ates was 537 on 31 December 1911, with 21,973 members, possessing 71,882 
head of cattle entered in the sodeties' registers. The greater number was 
found in B^t Flanders (156), West Flanders (122; and Brabant (146). 

The local s3mdicates, whether independent or formed in connection with 
another sodety, usually form themselves into groups by districts which 
correspond to the sphere of operations of the cornices agricoks^iL orderto keep 
another herd-book in which only those animals shall be entered which have 
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received a fixed number of points. The whole number of local syndicates 
in a province forms the Provincial Federation for the improvement of local 
breeds. 

While on the subject of cattle breeding syndicates, we must not omit 
to mention an impoitant decree, which with the object of intensifying the 
improvement of breeds of cattle, accords special grants to breeding socie¬ 
ties. This decree, dated i6 August 1919, provides that among the federa¬ 
tions which in every province group the syndicates formed for the increase 
of pure breeds, a sum of 125,000 francs shall be annually divided. Each 
federation soiay obtain a grant of 6 francs for each animal entered in the herd- 
books, and a total sum of noc less than 6,000 francs, on condition that all 
the annual receipts, from whatever source they may be derived, shall be 
devoted to (i) training among breeders competent judges with a view to 
the selection of sires which ought to be preserved in the interests of breed- 

i (2) organizing and strictly supervising the keeping of herd-books 
by the syndicates ; (3) awarding prizes for the good maintenance of 
bulls ; (}) meeting expenses incurred in carrying out ministerial instruc¬ 
tions. 

For the federations of cow-testing syndicates, a sum of 25,000 francs is 
set aside, to be divided among the various provinces in proportion to the 
number of cows in each. In this case the grant made to each syndicate 
through the federation is one franc per annum per cow tesled on condition 
that it is enteied in the herd books, and that the owner shall pay a fee pro- 
poitionate to the necessary expenses of testing, the fee being not less than 
one franc for each anima l. To the S3mdicates which provide for testing 
cows a grant for preliminary expenses is made equal to 50 per cent of the 
requisites purchakd. 

The above-mentioned Decree also provides for the federations of the 
so-called ^fidicats d^expLoiiaiioftf du hitail* These are the syndicates which 
select animals, not according to outward appearance, but according to 
their capacity for transforming their food into useful products, The first 
duty of the association is the inspection of such products, whether meat, 
milk or butter, etc. To this purpose is devoted a sum of 50,000 francs, to 
be divided among the nine pmvinces of Belgium. The g^ant to the feder¬ 
ations is fixed at 50 centimes per annum for every animal inspected and 
cutei’.id in the books of a syndicat d^exploitation belonging to a subsidized 
federation, on condition that the owner shall pay a fee proportionate to 
the cost of inspection, and not less than 50 centimes per head. 

A grant of 25 francs for every affiliated syndicate will also be made to 
the federations for the inspection, which must be carried out by a competent 
expert. 

Eastly, a sum of 60,000 francs to be divided among the various pro¬ 
vinces, according totheinstructions of the Technical Commission for Stock- 
bree(hng,^will be spent in facilitating the purchase of selected sires by the 
syndicat d*exploitation belonging to a subsidized federation, the members 
of which are not individually in a position to keep the number of bulls ne¬ 
cessary for the improvement of their own cattle. The grants will be equal 
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to 20 per cent, of the value of the animal, with a maximum of 300 francs for 
each bull. 

In Belgium there are also flourishing assodotions for breeding horses, 
especially draught horses, and for the improvement of the breeds of goats 
and pigs, on which space does not permit us to dwell. We therefore confine 
ouiFC-lves to pointing out that for more than thirty years both the State 
and private individuals in Belgium have sought to develop to the utmost 
the breeding of live stock, recogniring in it one of the chief sources of the 
national wealth. 


2. Co-operaiive Dairies. 

Co-operative dairies have largely contributed in Belgium to the pro¬ 
gress made in cheese-making and in the breeding of cattle. Their b^e- 
ficent labours have been fully brought to light by a zealous organizer of 
this form of co-operation, A. CoUard Bovy, General Secretary of the SocUU 
Nationale de la laiierie. He declaies that wherever a co-operative dairy has 
been established, signs of progress are at once apparent. This is true of 
all the provinces, but more especially of I/Uxemburg. In this province milk, 
upon the value of which a low estimate was placed, was often exchanged for 
other food and f01 articles sold by dealers at usurious prices, causing heavy 
loss to the producers. The co-operative dairy, by combining agriculturists 
in efforts for a common object, enabled them to produce goods of excel¬ 
lent quality, which, sent to the ^st markets of the country, found purchas¬ 
ers who paid a fair price for them in ready money. This enabled the mem¬ 
bers of the dairy to purchase manures to fertilize their land, concentrated feeds 
fortheir cattle, selected seed to produce abundant crop3,and selectedanim- 
als to replace those of less value. The change in the economic condi¬ 
tion of l/uxemburg was, in a word, radical. The land became extremely 
fertile, and was enriched with breeds of horses and cattle which were sought 
after in the markets of every nation. 

In Belgium there are five varieties of co-operative dairy. The oldest, 
simplest, and most economical is represented by the small local dairies, in 
which the milk, brought in daily by the members, is worked by hand. 
There is no expense for the carriage of the milk, and the cast of fuel is 
very small. Some dairies have electric power furnished from a central 
office, which reduces labour making it more economical and more regular, 
and consequently ensuring larger returns. But notwithstanding these ad¬ 
vantages the small co-operative dairies are attended with serious inconven¬ 
iences ; they are generally in undesirable places, inconvenient, ill-kept 
and badly situated, without water or storage, or the requisites for obtaining 
satisfactory results according to modem technical principles. 

Next come the regional dairies ia which the milk is worked by hand or 
by steam. They have sections for separating the cream, which is then taken 
to a central factory where it is made into butter. Regional dairies are num¬ 
erous in l/uxemburg where they have contributed to the diffusion into 
remote villages of the application of mechanical methods to the dairyindustry. 
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With very small expense the members, often 20 or 30 or even more per sec¬ 
tion, can, 'with a single separator, accomplish the separation of the cream of 
all their farms. Previous to the mit, when every section was established 
in a suitable place where supervision was actively exercised, and the cream 
was brought in at least every two days, this system produced excellent re¬ 
sults. In general the places for the making of the butter of regional dair¬ 
ies are well fitted up and provided with all the appliances of modem 
science. 

Before the war there were also co-operaiive creameries here and there for 
working the cream in common. Each ferm was provided with a hand 
separator, and the cream was separated and sent to the co-operative dairy 
two or three times a week. But this S3^em was not in very general use, 
because the butter being made from milk coming from different places and 
in different conditions of ripeness could not be kept long, especially in 
summer. 

The central steam dairies, another t3^ of society working in Belgium 
are now the least economical, because of the high cost of the carriage to 
great distances of whole and separated milk, and of the almost neces¬ 
sary pasteurisation of the separated milk, which would otherwise run the 
risk of being returned to the farms in bad condition. 

For butter-making the central dairies are pre-eminently the model esta¬ 
blishments, because they allow of a scientific treatment of the milk, cream, 
and butter, more nearly perfect than that of the dairies worked by hand and 
of the regional dairies, and give agriculturists surer guarantees from the 
hygienic point of view. Here all the produce may be subjected to pasteur¬ 
ization, and if the dairy be well fitted up, with abundance of water and a 
refrigerator of sufficient power, it will be able to perform all the work un¬ 
der the best conditions, and produce articles of superior quality, 

I^ast come the federated dairies which are a considerable advance on 
the other dairies from an economic and social point of view. According 
to this system, every important commune or group of neighbouring com¬ 
munes forms a distinct and independent society, with its own rules and its 
own steam machinery for separation and for the pasteurization of the cream 
and separated milk. All the societies in the same region are federated, and 
Imve a central creamery to which every day the cream is brought from the 
local separating stations to be transformed into butter. But this central 
creamery is only for working the cream in common, that is, the federated 
dairies remain quite free, not bound by common rules, nor subject to a 
single management. Every society is composed of agriculturists who are 
acquainted with each other and forms an independent centre, which elects 
its own committee of management and adopts such regulations as may best 
meet local conditions and those of the members. Various local institutions, 
in harmony with the requirements of the members, may in each district be 
formed in connection with the co-operative dairy. Each local society ap¬ 
points one or two delegates to form the managing committee of the feder¬ 
ation, and to supervise its work and its accounts. The treatment of the 
milk by the local societies diminishes the danger of infecting a whole re^ 
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gioB in case of any outbreak of disease and this is a great advantage 
offered by the federated dailies over the central dairies, where every dayin a 
common centre, persons from various points of the same zone meet, who 
may easily be the means of conve3ring infection. This form of dairy is 
especially adapted to regions like Flanders whore there are large villages and 
numerous herds of cattle. 

For the co-operative dairies, which are numerous in I/imburg and Tyux- 
emburg, there are no recent statistics. In 1911 there were 559 in exist¬ 
ence as compared with 69 in 1895 ; and the members numbered respect¬ 
ively 57,474 (an average of 103 per society) and 3,501. The 57,474 members 
possessed in all 196,338 cows, an average of 3.4 per member. In 1911, 
the last year for which we have ofl 5 .cial statistics, the value of the produce 
sold by the co-operative dairies amounted 3#.793,726 fr, (as compared with 
3,236,942 fr. in 1895) an aveiage of 71.625 fr. per society, and 693 fr. per 
member. This amount of 39,793,726 fr. may be subdivided as follows : 
39,231,8016:. for butter sold, 2^,9966:. for milk, 33,7936:. for cheese, and 
the remainder for other produce, especially s(‘parated milk. 

The Umon Nafiomle des Laiterm Beiges has been established at 
Brussels to ensure the purity of produce, and to co-operate in the progress^ 
and perfecting of the dairy industry. To attain this object it has opened' 
an office of control and technical inspection to supervise the federated dair¬ 
ies, and to verify the genuineness of their produce. 


3. AgricttUural credit societies. 

The agricultural credit institutions in Belgium are of two kinds: 
cvmptoirs agricoles and Raiffeisen rural banks. 

1. Comptoirs agricoles. — By the law of 15 April 1884 the Ckmeral 
Savings Bank (i) is authorized to employ a part of its funds in loans to 
agriculturists, through the comptoirs agricoles. These are councils consivSting 
of not fewer than three persons skilled in agriculture, who undertake to 
ascertain the credit-wortihiiness of borrowers and their solvenc}’', and to 
supervise transactions in course and to take legal action in the case of 
insolvent debtors; they are jointly and severally liable and they rea^ive 
from the institution granting the loan a premium [ducroirc) in consider¬ 
ation of the guarantee they give. The comptoirs ^o act as intermed¬ 
iaries between the Bank and individual borrowers. In 1914 they were 
16 in number. There are no recent statistics respecting their working. 

2. Rural Banks. The second kind of agricultural credit institution in 
Belgium is the Raiffeisen rural bank. These societies are regulated by the 
I^aw of 18 May 1873 on commercial companies. The provirions of this law, 
together with those of the I^aws of 1881,1886, and 1901 are embodied in 
the Consolidating l<aw approved by Royal Decree of 22 July 1913. By 

U) See the article on The ** Catsse ginifale d'&pargne it do Retratte ” during the War. 
m ont issue of June 1920. 
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virtue of the Law of 21 June 1894, the General Savings and Pensions Bank 
facilitates the work of the Raiffeisen banks by opening credits in their 
favour guaranteed by the central banks (which are limited liability com¬ 
panies) the most important of which is that of the Boereniond. However 
the rural banks only avail themselves to a small extent of the funds 
placed at their disposal by the General Savings Bank, and work almost 
exclusively with their own funds and those of their resective federations. 

The number of rural banks in Belgium rose from 159 in 1897 to 540 in 
1907, to 952 in 1917, and to 1,039 in 1919. In 1919 they were thus di¬ 
vided according to provinces: Brabant, 266; Luxemburg, 163; Limburg, 
129 ; West Flanders, 124; Antwerp, iii; Hainault, loi ; East Flanders, 
57; Lifege, 53 ; Namur, ^5. 

The numbei of members of the 363 banks affiliated in 1912 to the Cen¬ 
tral Bank of the Boerenbond amounted to 27,132. The amount of the 
deposits in hand on 31 December of the same year was 30,135,185 fr., and 
that of the loans outstanding was 15,678,720 fr. 

Two popular banks of the Schultze-Delitsch type, those of Goe-Lim- 
burg and Argenteau, must also be mentioned. These, lending especially 
to agriculturists, may be considered as agriodtural banks. The offidai 
statistics of the agricultural assodations in Belgium contain no statistics 
respecting thdr transactions 

§ 3 . ThEJ PRINCIPAI. AGKICXJIiTURAr, PEDHRATIONS. 

As in all countries where rural organization is fully and systematically 
developed, the sodeties in Belgium are as a lule grouped in federations, 
which in addition to the general work of piopaganda and of assisting the 
affiliated sodeties have to perform other spedal functions of an economic 
character which vary according to particular cases. 

The greater number of these federations have permanent offices near 
thdr headquarters, in which a paid staff carries on current business. They 
are centres of technical education and protection of agricultural interests. 
Their journals, beades keeping the pubHc informed as to thdr work, have 
artides on practical agricultural sdence, and other subjects relating to 
the rural dasses. 

The following are the prindpal federations of this kind: 

Ligm agricoU luxenihourgeoisc. 

Fideration cLgriooU du Hainaut 

Federation agricole de la province de Liege. 

Ligue agricole de la province de Namttr. 

Boerenbond beige. 

Landbouwersbond van Oos^Vlaanderen. 

Provinciate Boerenbond van WesIrVlaanderen. 

Secretariat des ceuvres saciales de Varrondissement de Bruxelles, which 
indudes a certain number of institutions connected with agricultural 
interests. 
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All these federation have distinctivdy religions and social aims. Their 
sphere of operations is the respective province, except in the case of the 
Boere)\bo)%i Tivhich operates throi ghont the whole country, and the Secrir 
lariat des muures socialcs dc Bruxelles, which is limited to the district of 
Brcispels. 

Among these federations the Boermhmid (Peasants' IrCague) of Lou- 
vain is distinguished for the multiplicity of its labours, and for the impor¬ 
tant results it has obtained. In Belgium it is the most important organ of 
the agricultural co-operative movement. It arose in 1800 at the beginning 
of the propaganda for rural organi7ation, and collected round itself the 
hoerengiUen, parochial corporations in connection with which various co¬ 
operative organizations (societies for purchase and sale, rural banks, 
dairies, mutual insurance societies) adapted to the improvement of the 
conditions of agriculture and of the rural classes, had been formed. The 
manifesto of i August 1890 assigned to the Boerenbond a three-fold mission: 
(i) the protection of the religioiis, moral, and material interests of the 
peasants; (2) the improvement of agricultural legislation ; (3) the corporate 
organization of agriculture. It may safely be asserted that the results 
obtained corresponded in every respect to the hopes resting upon it. During 
the war, even in the midst of difficulties of every kind, its work of earnest 
and enlightened assistance to the agricultural dass and to the population 
of Bdgium in general, never ceased- The relations with local associations 
were maintained, and its central departments, which it endeavoured to 
strengthen and extend to meet the new exigencies, were extremdiy active. 

The Boerenbond, administered by a managing committee and a Sup¬ 
erior Council, carries on its work through various sections; we shall 
rapidly review these, keeping in mind the report for the year 1919. 

That year was characterized by intense activity in the protection of 
the interests of agriculturists; the League was thus continually in communi¬ 
cation with the Food Mnistry [Departemerd da RavitailUme^id) respecting 
various questions, more especially regarding the trade in cereals, potatoes, 
butter and milk. 

The Boerenbond in 1919 arranged for 709 lectures on technical subjects 
and present day problems. 

It drew up special pamphlets to give to its members practical explana¬ 
tions of the law on War profits, and reparation of damages caubod by war. 
It appointed many commissions for the purpose of helping those who had 
suffered loss to formulate their demands for compensation. At Roulers 
a special department was constituted to assist the people of West Flanders. 

On 31 December 679 agricultural glides with 60,264 members were 
affiliated to the Boerenbond, 

The Ligue des fermiires {Farm-women*s League) induded at the same 
date 153 dubs with 14,312 members. 

The Federation generale des horticidteurs promoted by the Boerenbond 
to improve the gardening industry, turns its attention spedahy to the tech¬ 
nical education of its memoers and to the co-operative sale of vegetables. 
Its blanches at Louvain, Malines and Tennonde sold goods to the value of 
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3,042,937 fr. The Federation also supplied seeds to its members to the 
value of 297,836 fr. 

The Office rf Purchase and Sale [Comptotr d'achat et de vcTiie) pro¬ 
cured for its members 27,631 tons of manures, cattle feeds, and other 
goods to the value of 5,638,936 fr. 

In the Office for the Inspection of Dairies, 90 co-operative dairies were 
registered, of which 28 weie in Brabant, 27 in Limburg, 25 in the province 
of Antwerp, and 10 in East Flanders. From January to December 140 
inspections were made. 

Sixty-ei^t new rural banks were inscribed in the Central Credit 
Bank. The amount of the deposits at sight or at term remained almost 
equal to that of the preceding year: 214,994,125 fr. as compared with 
212,464,881 fr. in 1918. The Central Bank opened credits for 872,000 fr. 
in favour of 19 local banks which were without funds to distribute to their 
members. It also granted 133 mortgages to the amount of 1,407,650 fr. 
Up to 15 May 1920 more than 31 millions of francs for 3,203 advances on 
compensation for war damages had been distributed, chiefly in West 
Flanders, 

The Geneial Department of Inspection promotes new organisations, 
re-organizes tho«?e which have suffered most severely from the war and deals 
with all important questions of interest to the rural population. 

The Mutual tire Insurance numbered on 31 December 1919, 18,382 
policies representing a capital of 289,035,944 fr. The losses amounted to 
91,036 francs. 

The position of insurance against accidents was as follows : the Caisse 
Comfmme d*Assurance des Cidtwateurs Beiges numbered 8,435 policies ; the 
total amount of premiums was 568,335 fr,; in aH compensation was paid 
for 1,478 losses. The Assurance Agrtcole had 25,024 policies; its premiums 
amounted to 602,109 fr. and for 2,737 losses compensation was paid. 

The Boerenbond did wonderful work in aid of the devastated regions of 
West Flanders, By means of the advances made by the Central Credit 
Bank, the Soctite Beige de Defrtchem&nts, which owed its origin to the Boer- 
enbond, was enabled to undertake in Flanders important works in system¬ 
atizing the land and restoring it to fertility, i April 1920 li was em¬ 
ploying in these works 3,000 men, 1,400 hectares of land having been already 
levdled and brought under cultivation. 

For the sake ot brevity We omit other movements in which the 
Boerenbond has taken the initiative. It has once more shown that it pos¬ 
sesses exact knowledge of the greatest needs of agriculture, and of the 
rural population of Belgium, and that it is their most faithful and authoi- 
itative interpreter. It has passed through the terrible crisis of the war 
without losing any portion of its old vitality, so that it may look for¬ 
ward with full confidence to the future. 
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mSCELI/ANEOUS INFORMATION REt/ATlNG TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION. 

CZECOSEOVAKIA 

THE CO-OPERATIVE AGRICUI/TURAE MOVEMENT IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA. — BuU 
letin du Mtntstere de VAgriculture de la Ripubhgue Tchicoslovaque, Prague, z Jauuaiy X92X. 

The origin of the co-operative agricultural movement in Czechoslova¬ 
kia dates to the middle of the 19th century when Dr. Kampelik staited his 
campaign in favour of rural organization, by the creation of parish associa¬ 
tions and agricultural credit banks. 

The Czech agricultural co-operative movement embraces 3,800 socie¬ 
ties having a capital of 700,000,000 crowns and 450,000 members. The 
RaifEeisen banks form the largest group and the Central Federation of the 
Czech Agricultural Co-operative Societies of Bohemia, formed in 1896 and 
numbering 135,000 members is its most important organization. 

The (Catholic) Federation of Co-operative Societies and Agricultural 
Associations of Bohemia does not contain more than one tenth of the num¬ 
ber of members contained by the Central Federation. In Moravia there 
are two federations, founded lespectively in 1898 and 1899: one of these 
is a federation of co-operative societies and of saving banks, while the othei 
is a federation of the Raiffeisen Banks of Moravia and of Silesia. The Fed¬ 
eration of the Savings Banks and Raiffeisen Societies of Silesia was formed 
in 1901; it indudes also the sodeties for purchase and sale and the distri¬ 
butive societies. The German co-operative movement is represented by 
the Central Union at Prague, Brno and Opava. Eastly the sodaHst patt¬ 
ies have formed some federations of agricultural co-operative societies for 
the benefit of the small farmers. We may add that in Bohemia the di¬ 
strict savings banks also sup^ply agricultural credit. 

According to offidal statistics there wem, in January 1918, 8,183 co¬ 
operative societies in Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, induding 1,331 sav¬ 
ings banks of the Schultze-Deli^h type, 911 distributive societies, 699 pro¬ 
ductive societies, 354 building sodeties and 4,870 agricultural co-operative 
sodeties. These latter, which thus represent 60 per cent, of the total num¬ 
ber, indude 3,803 Raiffeisen banks and 1,073 societies of other kinds. The 
development of the Raiffeisen banks is shown by the following figures. 


Table I. — Development of the Raifeisen Bank<i 


Year 

Nun]l>er 

1 of banks 

Number 
of membexa 

Capital 

Reserve funds 

Deposits 

1 

1901. • - • 

1912. . . . 

1918. .... 

1 

787 

2^16 

2398 

68,400 

250,564 

264,788 

cro^s 

634,000 

2,708,000 

2.946,000 

crowns 

2 X 1,000 

3 , 459,000 

7,288,000 

Clowns 

22,835,000 

209,959,000 

553,263,000 
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As to the federations of Czech co-operative societies, their develop¬ 
ment is shown in following table : 


Tabee II. — Development of the Federations of Czech Co-operative Societies, 


1 

Ymt 

! 

Baifteisen banka 

outer oD-operative 
societies 

Payments 

1 

Total business 
done 



1 

crowns 

crowns 

1903 . 

1,084 

818 

10,652,000 

1x0,684,000 

I9II . 

8,404 

1,156 

51,603,000 

1 662,172,000 

1918 . 

2.576 

1,244 

411,379,000 ^ 

^ 3,312,516.000 


Apart from the organization of co-opeiative credit, the Czech farmers 
have formed, with var3nng success, co-operative societies for purchase, for 
sale and for production. 

The most prosperous societies are the societies for purchase and sale, 
the societies for the dessication of chicory, the co-operative distilleries and 
(particularly in Moravia) the co-operative dairies. The market gardeners 
and fruit-growers’co-operative societies are steadily developed. The thresh¬ 
ing societies and the societies for the cultivation of land have not been very 
successful. The societies for the supply of electricity and the co-operative 
milling societies, on the other hand, are developing successfully. The two 
great electrical establishments at Drdzice (Bohemia) and H&je (Moravia) 
which supply electricity to the surrounding districts, may be specially 
mentioned. The societies for the supply of electricity of the district of 
K. Kradec are combined in a federation to provide electricity for %z dis¬ 
tricts, The hirmers take considerable part in these enterprises. 

The co-operative societies for purchase, for ’sale and for production 
were thus classified in 1918. 

Tabus III. — Co-operative Societies for Purchase, for Sale 
afid for Production in 1918. 


Dairy societies. 166 

Market-gardeners, fnxit-growers’ and vine-growers’ 

societies. 18 

Distilleries. 61 

Societies for the dessication of chicory .... 32 

Societies for the dessication of potatoes. ... 12 

Societies for purchase and sale. 167 

Societies for the cultivation of flax. 25 

Stock-ferming societies (co-operative grazing 
societies). 68 

Carried forward . . - 549 
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Brotight forward . . . 549 

Thresidng societies. 136 

Societies for the supply of electricity. 80 

Distributive societies. 82 

Building societies. 35 

Miscellaneous societies. 42 


Total . . . 924 

These 924 societies contained 109,764 members; their capital amount¬ 
ed to 20,300,000 crowns and their reserve funds to 12,4000,000 crowns. 

The difiEerent classes of societies are grouped in special sections in the 
Federations. Thus there is a section for the co-operative societies for pur¬ 
chase and sale ; a section for societies for the dessication of chicory, with 
a co-operative factory, in which two thirdsof the chicory produced by the 
members is handled; a section for co-operative distilleries. 

In Subcarpathian Russia the Federation of Co-operative Societies of 
XJzhorod, founded on 25 April 1920, embraces 301 co-operative societies, 
including 163 credit banks, 92 distributive societies, 29 agricultural 
societies, 12 basket-making societi^, 2 societies for the sale of wood, 1 
society for the sale of wool, i distillery and i vine-growers' society. 

On I January 1920 the co-operative societies of Czechoslovachia were 
divided according to the nature of the liability of the members, as shown 
in Table IV. 

Tabm IV. — Stcitistics of Co-operaiive Societies on I January 1920, 
showing Liability of Members, 



Number 
of societies 

Including 

Societies wiUi 
lunited liabili^ 

Societies with 
unUniited liability 

Bohemia. 

5,809 

3,025 

2.784 

Moravia .. 

2,750 

1 . 7*4 

1,027 

Silesia. 

679 

338 

341 

Slovakia. 

*,*35 

*.*35 

_ 

Subcacpaihiaai Bussia. 

x8o 

180 

— 

Total . . . 

10,653 

6,50s 

4,151 


These 10,653 societies may be classified as follows : 
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Table V. — Dtfferefii Classes of Co-ofetaitve Societies on i January 1920. 



Bohemia . . - | 2,598 6141 181 6611 669 671 387 26 13 

Moravia | 898 4131 112 405 475 3i7 126 7 8 

Bilesia . . 1 326 63 14 122 69 47 36 I 4 

Slovakia — | 405 — 749 58 — — 23 i 

SubcaxpaihianRus- 

«*ia _ 95j 54 18 

Total . . 3,822 1,590. 3071 1,9911 1,286 1,048 549 57 27 


GERMANY, 

THE TWENTY FIETHAI^NIVKRSARY OF THE ** PRBUSSISCHE CENTRAL-GENOS- 
SENSCHAFTS EASSE ’* — Deutsche landmrtsckafthche Gmossenschaftspressg No. 20 
Berlin, 30 October 1920 

On I October 1920 the Preusstsche Central^Gemssemchaft^Kasse com¬ 
pleted its tweaty-fiftb year of existence. The efforts to create a central 
bank for agricultural co-operative societies date as far back as i860. At 
the beginning of 1867, almost 30 years before the foundation of the Preussi- 
sche Cenircd’G^ssemchaftS'Kassey a bill was pi oposed in the Prussian Upper 
House of which the object was thus stated : " With a view to financing 
co-operative societies, the royal Government of the State will institute a 
central bank, grantirgit a woiking fund of two million thalers. " Many ob¬ 
jections were brought forward agamst this proposal and it was rejected 
by the Government. About 1880 the Government was again requested 
to establish agricultural credit institutions, but not until 1895 were these 
efforts crowned withsuccess. In October of that year the Premsische Central- 
Genossenschafts-Kasse came mto existence. 

Immediately aftei its foundation the new InstitutLon was joined by 
II central co-operative fanks, with 786 co-operative societies, supplying 
credit, in round numbers, to 60,000 persons At the present time the central 
banks and co-operative societies which have business relations with the Prms-^ 
sische Central^Genossenschafts-Kasse contain more than 1,931,000 members 
corresponding — if we consider an average family to consist of 5 persons, 
— to more than 8% millions. The business of the Bank has risen from 
141,626,000 marks in its first year to 101,681,671,000 marks in its twenty- 
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fifth. The total business done during its twenty-fifth year is, in round num¬ 
bers, 533,&)0 milliaas of marks. 

In the history of agricultural co-operation, the institution of the Pfetis- 
siche Cenfyrdlr-Gemsse)i$chafts~Kasse marked a new era, which was at once 
characterized by a remarkable increase in the number of agricultuial co¬ 
operative societies. Through the concession of credit by the Institution 
an increase of lural banks took place in the provinces which were poorest 
in capital, viz. East and West Prussia, Brandenburg, Pomerania, Posen 
and Silesia. Their numbers, during the period 1895-1900, rose from 653 to 
2,172, an increase of 233 per cent., while in other parts of Germany at the 
same time the increase was from 4,257 to 7,621, only about 80 per cent. For 
co-operative societies, especially those only beginning, it is an important fact 
that the Pref 4 ssische Central-GenossenschcUf$-Ka$se gave decided prefeience 
to unlimited liability, as the true basis of credit, thus taking a line which per¬ 
mitted it to grant credit, not only as economically as possible and for long 
periods, as required by agriculture, but also if needful, to grant credit which 
might seem large but was really perfectly safe. Thus the Preussisc/ie Cen- 
tral-Genossenschafts-Kasse has from its beginningasserted that it had arisen 
not to take the place of co-operative action, but onlytomafceit posvsible, 
and to encourage its efforts audits full development. And in the course of 
business it has always considered it the bounden duty of co-operative soc¬ 
ieties to take care that they have an adequate capital of their own, this 
beingtheonly way to render possible the financial independence of the in¬ 
dividual co-operative organizations. 

To promote the greatest financial independence, the Preussische Cen^ 
tral-Genossenschafts-Kasse at an early period introduced bills of exchange 
and cheques into the business relations of co-operative societies with their 
central banks, and of co-operative societies and central banks with itself,, 
thus extending as widely as possible the system of payments without cash 
among the agricultural co-operative societies. 


3. REGUI^ATIONS FOR CARRYING OtrT THE I^AW OP MAY *1920 ON THE 
FORMATION OP CO-OPERATIVB SOCIETIES FOR RECIAIMING ^AND. — 
Pelxzbr (WiiUidxer Gelaeimer Ober-Rfigieningsxal): Die Bodeii-Vert)esserung«ige- 
nossenschaften. Mtnistenatblatt der Preussischen VerwaUungfur Landmrtschaft, Domanen 
utid No. xz. Berlin, November 1920. 

The origin of the Law of 5 May 1920 on the formation of ct>operative 
societies for reclaiming land, to ^hich we made a brief reference in our 
issue of October 1920 (page 680) may be traced back to the early days 
of the World War. Shortly after the opening of hostilities the necessity 
v^as manifested for the improvement of uncultivated land in order to 
increase the production of food and forage, and to give useful emplo3'^ment 
to prisoners of war. Consequently on 7 Kovembei 1914, an order was 
published to permit the formation of co-operative consortia amongst the 
owners of marshy or barren lands (even without their own consent) in 
order to transform such lands according to an organized plan into fields^ 
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meadows and pastures, and to put them to economic use. The order, 
which was issued as a war regulation, remained in force for nearly a year, 
and was withdrawn on 30 December 1915. In its short period of exist¬ 
ence, 345 co-operative societies were formed cx novo in accordance 
with its provisions with 133,700 hectares, and 72 water consortia with 
an area of 72,473 hectares, formed tinder the Daw of 7 April 1913 regarding 
the regulation of land drainage, were changed into co-operative societies 
for redainiing land. About 40,000 hectares of the whole area were made 
fertile and devoted to the provisioning of the country. This area would 
have beer further extended if the increasing scarcity of chemical fertilizers 
had not continually hindered cultivation. 

The good results of this order made it desirable, especially after the 
dose of the war, that its regulations should be made permanent. This 
was done, as we have seen, on 5 May 1920. On 23 October 1920 the 
Ministry of Agriculture issued regulations for carrying out the law. Co¬ 
operative sodeties for reclaiming land were generally speaking to be 
formed in all cases, even without the consent of the parties interested. 
Nevertheless, as the regulations themselves point out (Part. 3), the 
formation of a co-operative sodety would be undesirable when strongly 
opposed by the parties interested, because in the present difficult posi¬ 
tion of the State finances such an undertaking ought to be as a rule con¬ 
ducted without government aid, depending only on funds supplied by the 
persons interested. 

But in the case of opposition based on ignorance, dislike of co-oper¬ 
ative methods, or similar objections, the undertaking diould be conducted 
even against the will of the majority of the persons interested, be(ause 
the working and utilization of the soil is, according to the text of the consti¬ 
tution of the German State, the duty of landowners towards the commun¬ 
ity, and the necessities of the times imperatively demand that the earth 
should be made to yidd the largest possible returns. As to the finances 
required for carrying out the plans of land redamation it is probable that 
the mortgage banks will supply funds for the larger Co-operative undertak¬ 
ings by issuing communal bonds (Part. II, §3). For the more extensive 
co-operative consortia the right of direct^ issuing bonds is contemplated. 

It is also probable that the State will constitute a spedal bank, in 
which the Empire and the State will partedpate, the chief object of which 
will be to prooire credit for co-operative land reclamation. At present 
the funds created for providing productive work for the unemployed may 
be largely utilized, sometimes to the extent of half the cost of the undertak¬ 
ing. Until these projects are realised, the commissioners appointed 
to form co-operative sodeties are instructed to apply through the proper 
authorities to the Ministry of Agriculture, Dand and Forests, if they 
are not in a position to provide the necessary funds themselves. 

When work carried on by a co-operative sodety causes permanent 
damage to a member, he may ask to have it stopped, and request the repay¬ 
ment of the contributions paid between the sending in of his request and 
the winding up of the sodety. 
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3. THE NTIMBER. OE AGRICUETUKAI, CO-OPERATIVE SOOBTIES ON l JANUARY 
igsi. — Veutsche landmrtschaftliche Genossensshafispresset No. z. Berlin, 15 January ig2J* 

According to an article in the Deutsche Reichsanzeiger, 439 co-opeiative 
societies were formed in December 1920, of which 243 were agricultiiral 
co-operative societies. These indnded : 

56 rural banks ; 

32 societies for purchase and sale; 

9 dairy societies ; 

146 miscellaneous societies. 

The system of limited liability was adopted by 14 rural banks, by 29 
societies for purchase and sale, by 8 dairy societies, and 133 miscellaneous 
societies, whilst the remaining societies adopted unlimited liability. 

In the same month there were 43 co-operative agricultural societies 
dissolved, including: 

g rural banks; 

2 societies for purchase and sale ; 

6 dairy societies ; 

26 miscellaneous societies. 

The net increase was thus 200 societies. 

According to the statistics of the National Federation of German Agri¬ 
cultural Co-opeiative Societies, there were on i January 1921: 

87 central co-operative societies; * 

18,559 banks; 

3,883 societies for puichase and sale; 

3»3i5 dairy societies ; 

6,575 miscellaneous societies ; 
ma.king a total of 32,419 agricultural co-operative societies. 


SWITZERIAND. 

THB SWISS UNION OP BAIPFEISEN CREDIT BA 35 ^KS IN 1919. —XVIIItew Rapport 
ANNUEL DE L’maON SUISSE DE5 CMSSES DB CREDIT RaXFPEZSEN. DaUSaone, I920« 

With the exception of 1910, when 31 new credit societies were founded, 
the year 1919 shows, for the Swiss Union of Raiffeisen Credit Banks, the 
largest number of new additions, viz. 28 societies. On 31 December 
1919, the Union embraced 230 societies, with 28,976 individual members. 
\^le a certain number of small banks and regional savings-banks were 
oompdled to suspend payment because of the difficulties connected 
with their foreign business, the 250 credit societies affiliated to the Union 
have amply met their engagements. We may add that because of the 
continual increase of concentration of capital effected by the large banks, 
the agriculturists feel more strongly the necessity of association, so that 
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the co-operative idea cannot fail to profit from the present situation. 

The following table contains aggregate statistics of the credit societies 
aflSliated to the Union in 1918 and 1919. 


TabI/E L — AggregaU Statistics of the AffMated Credit Societies 
in 1918 and 1919. 




1918 

1919 

Number of credit societies. 


224 

250 

Number of members. 

. . 

16,784 

18,976 

Balauoe-slieet total. 

fr. 

65,864,025 32 

85.354.323*65 

Capital. 

% 

1,057,264 97 

1,250,947 94 

Savings deposits . 

t 

30*237,432-57 

38,643,06896 

Number of depositors.. . 


46,247 1 

55,265 

Bonds and deposits for fived periods. . 

it. 

16 718,000.851 

21,742,887.77 

Deposits on current account. 


16,448,964.55 

21,953,797-15 

Amount of loans. 

4 

41,197,866271 

54,428,843.11 

Numbei of borrowers. 

. . 

14,521 

15,517 

Overdrafts on cunent accounts .... 

fr 

22,322^*21.59 1 

28,411,744.45 

Profits. 

» 

197.675 11 

285,158 62 

I/Osses. 

9 

1,777.80 1 

1,157-94 

Reserves. 

» 1 

1,125,665.11 

i,4i8,322.ro 


This table calls for some remarks. In the first place the increase 
of the balance sheet total is 20,000,000 francs, or 30 per cent. It is 
equal to that of the preceding year, but it may be expected that the pro¬ 
gress made in war time will .slacken a little in future. The balance sheet 
total of the individual societies fluctuates between 2,733,995.15 fr. (Wald- 
kirdi, St. Gall) and 13,643.70 fr. (Embd, Valais) with an average of 
341,400 fr. per society, as compared with 294,000 fr. in 1918. 

The capital, whidi has not the same importance in the case of societies 
in which the liability of the members is unlimited as in the case of societies 
with limited liability, amounted to 1,250,947.94 fr. or 18 per cent, more 
than in the previous year. Among the liabilities, the savings deposits 
take the first place. The net increase exceeds 8,400,000 fr., or 28 per cent. 
They amotmted to 45 per cent, of the balance-sheet total. The average 
amount per depositor was 699 fr. as compared with 653 fr. in 1918. 
The number of depositors had increased by 14.5 per cent., and exceeded 
55,000. The deposits for a fixed period and bonds, in spite of attractive 
offers of investments at a hi^er rate, have increased by 5 millions, or 
30 per cent., showing that capital prefers a safe investment to high interest. 
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The same remark is applicable to deposits on current account, whidi 
have increased by 5 millions and a half on the previous year. Hie rate 
of interest paid on current accounts is from 3% to 4 per cent., on savings 
deposits 4 4^/4 cent., on bonds 4% to 5 per cent. 

The loans comprise loans on notes of h^d, bills of exchange, mortgage 
bonds, and purchases of public securities. These last have increased by 
13,300,000 fr. or 32 per cent. The average per loan is 3,514 fr. 

The overdrafts on current accounts, of which the average rose from 
6,100 fr. to 681 fr. are increasingly resorted to by commune and corpora¬ 
tions, because of the rates given by local credit societies. The rates of 
interest on loans vary from 4 ®/4 to 5 % case of current 

accounts, % or % per cent on the amount of business done is generally 
added yearly or sometimes half-yearly. 

The deficits are not, properly speaking, the result of losses but 
of the expenses of forming new banks, which cannot be covered during 
thdr first year, because at the present time they amount to a very 
large sum (entering in the commercial register, books, forms, office 
fittings). 

Besides the local credit societies, there is a central bank which acts 
as a clearing-house. Its development, which may be followed in Table 11 , 
shows for the last year a considerable increase in business, which rose from 
147 to 198 millions. The balance-sheet total also shows a certain increase, 
althou^ the amount^of the deposits of local credit societies has remained 
the same as in the preceding year, these societies having many opportunities 
of utilizing their available ftinds among their members, or of finding 
excellent investments. 

In spite of the extension of business, the net profit for the year 
was only 38,654.61 fr. This is easily esplained. The central bank is 
obliged always to have in the banks with which it has relations large sums 
on current account withdrawable at sight, at lower rates than those given 
to its creditors. This circumstance, and the cuntinual increase in general 
ea^jenses, and above all the considerable sums which had to be written 
off on account of the fall in the value of securities, could not but have 
an effect on the results of the year’s transactions.The paid up share cap¬ 
ital shows an increase of 66,500 fr. and amounts to 579,000 fr. The 
uncalled share capital was 380,000 fr. so that the total share capital on 31 
December 1919, amounted to 959,000 fr. The amendment of the rules 
made in the course of the year 1920, by which the credit societies will 
be made liable for the engagements of the Union, up to twice the amount 
of the shares held by them, wiH increase by so much the capital, and will 
bring it up to 1,918,000 fr. 

With regard to the financial relations between the local bafiks and 
the central bank it is stated that cheques are not so extensively used 
as was hoped. While in the western part of Switzerland, this practical and 
advantageous mode of payment is customary, in the eastern part, with 
the exception of St Gall, it is scarcely ever used. 
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Tabi^ IL — Development of the Central Bank 
of tile Swiss Union of Raiffeisen Banks 1902-1919. 


Years 


Total 

business done 

fr. 

Balance-sheet | 
total ’ 

fr. I 

Share ^ 

capital ( 

fr. 

Reserve 

fr. 

3:903 . 


1 fr. 

. ' 1.636,241 

fr. 

240,516 

fr. 1 
2,400! 

fir. 

221 

1904 . 


2,474*425 

492,473 

8,500 

974 

X905 . 


3,834,262 

608,788 

17,100 

1,297 

1906. 


4.135.959 

577.851 

31*550 

392 

1907 . 


5,377,458 

897.757 

45*450 

927 

1908. 


6,331,216 

1,097*714 

60,700 

2,011 

1909 . 


8,723,883 

1,179.212 

75.550 

3,622 

1910. 


11,579.994 

1,474.219 

90,800 

H 

*0 

0 

1911 . 


. 16,862,442 

1.891.363 

109,800 

10,039 

1912 . ... 


18,821,034 

1.754.854 

134,600 

10,1^0 

1913 . 


9,663,443 

1.556.175 

248,000 

14.704 

1914 . 


10,856,730 

i,828,i63| 

310,100 

20,000 

1915 


20,318,5661 

3.045,886| 

342400 

24,500 

3916. 


37,115,465 

5 262,9231 

374.500 

30,000 

3917 . 


. 1 82,528,267 

8,118.179, 

383 ,o<» 

37,000 

19x8. 


147.453.607 

198,429,966 

12,8x2,316 

512.500] 

49,000 

1919 . 


13,046.506 

579 ,ooO| 

60,000 


TUNIS 

z. ESTABU8HMBNT OF NATIVE CHAMBERS OF AORICUETURE AND COMMERCE. 

— UAfrtque franfotse . Fads, Jautiazy, 1921. 

Fortenyeais thegoverument of the Protectorate, anxious at the same 
time to assure the raising of the condition of the Mohammedan population 
and to intensify the production of Tunis, has endeavoured to modemisse 
the native methods of cultivation. The importance of the effort may be 
judged when it is remembered that ths of the agricultural produce 
of the Regency is produced by the patives. In 1913 the Resident General 
instituted Native Economic Services, whose principal duty was to transform 
the agricultural methods of the fdlah. A further step was made by the 
establishment of Native Chambers of Agricultural and Commercial Interests. 

The government, deeming that the rural populations of the North of 
the Regency and the inhabitants of Tunis were suitable for the making 
of a first experiment, ^ve recently established, under the provisions o£ 
a Decree of March 1920, a Native Chamber of Agricultural Interests for the 
North, and a Native Chamber of Industrial and Commercial Interests 
for Thuis. 

While respecting the principle established in 1907 for the Consulta- 
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tive Confereilce, that native questions should be considered by assemblies 
composed solely of Tunisians deliberating among themselves in their 
ovm language, protected from irritating discussions, and thus gradually 
receiving their civic education in the presence of a French functionary 
who is their guide and consellor rather than their president, and at the 
same time preser\nng for these consultative bodies the character of groups 
representing trade and district interests, the government felt that the time 
had come for introducing the principle of election. 

For the Chamber of Agriculture, the chief agriculturists of each 
cheikkat meet and appoint a delegate for the clieikhat. These delegates 
in their turn nominate from among themsdlves four representatives 
for the caJidat. From this list the Resident General chooses one name 
for the ca%dat. For the Chamber of Commerce, composed both of Jews 
and Mahommedans, the choice of the government is made from two 
lists of candidates, of which one, representing industry, is drawn up by 
the masters bdonging to the various corporations, while the other, repre¬ 
senting trade, is drawn up by merdiants Who pay more than a certain 
sum as a tax on their business. 

The ddegates are elected for six years, half their number retiring 
every three years- The Chambers are recognized as public institutions, 
may receive grants and donations, and draw up an annual budget. The 
IMrector of Native Economic Services is their president. The elections 
which have recently taken place were orderly and without incident. 

These Chambers, containing the most notable and competent indi¬ 
viduals of their profession, will inform the government of die needs of 
the people, and will, in turn, be consulted by the government with regard 
to certain administrative proposals. 

Thisisanotherinstance of the policy of constant co-operation between 
the French administration and the natives, which is the very essence of 
the Protectorate. While supported thus by past experience the new 
Chambers are a great innovation, since they are the fimt dected native 
assemblies. If the attempt should be successful it will be extended to 
the South of the Regency whose economic interests thou^ less dosely 
organized than those of the North, are not less important. 


2.NATZVB THRIFT SOdBTTBS IN 19x9 (i). — CoMPiB rendu dbs SoCE^xteZNDiG&NBS' 
s FK^VOYANCB IN I9Z9. Ttmis, zSjEO. 

After deduction of advances repaid, the receipts increasing the assets 
of the native thrift societies amounted in 1919 to 905,025.93 francs, or 
^3*638.72 francs more than in 1918, the year in which the increase' of real¬ 
ized assets was greatest since 1911. This increase has affected all the 
sources of income, except the debts of the old sodeties, and the additional 


(z) Fur tlie work of tliese Societies in xoiS see out isaoe of Jatuiaiy 1920, page 17. 
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centimes of medjba tax, suppressed since 1913, as well as the additional 
centimes of the djerba land-tax, the amount of which varies little. The 
increase cannot be attributed to the state of the harvest of 1919, which 
was only of average amount; it is in reality owing to the considerable 
improvement in the economic condition of the native agriculturists through 
the steady rise in the price of their produce since 1918. It may be said 
without exaggeration that the present period is more favourable to them 
than to the rest of the population, the more so because from the special 
nature of their requirements, they are little affected by the corresponding 
increase in the cost of manufactured products. 

Owing to this general prosperity the Societies distributed in 1919 only 
11,752 quintals of com, 12,779.20 quintals of barley, 44.10 quintals of oats, 
45 quintals of beans and 5 quintals of chick-peas , they have granted no 
loans for subsistence, and only one mortgage loan for 10,000 francs. But 
on the one hand, they keep their capital in reserve, in case of a bad harvest, 
to meet the needs of their members who are unfortunately too much 
inclined to thriftlessness, and on the other they are turning their efforts 
to new fields of action. Thus their attention is more especially drawn 
to co-operative societies for production, the formation and working of 
which they facilitate by advancing capital (such advances amounting 
in 1919 to 160,505,27 f r. as compared with 97,618.69 fr, in 1918) and to the 
creation of new forms of insurance adapted to the special stage of develop^ 
ment which the natives have reached. 

The special originality of the mechanism of the hail insurance intro- 
ducet by the Decree of 31 IVIarch 1919 was explained last year. The native 
cultivators derived immediate benefit from it, the more so because hail 
storms were particulary frequent in 1919. The special fund formed for 
this purpose from the additional centimes of adiour tax was thus 
entirdy absorbed in the first year: 196,127.48 fr. were divided among 
*1,650 cultivators whose crops had been damaged. It is hoped that in 
the future a smaller amount of damage may permit of a wider distnbution 
of compensation, which is now limited to cereal crops, and to returns not 
exceeding 6 hectolitres per hectare, and of extending the insurance to new 
risks, especially that of mortality amongst live stock. This fund may be 
increased by additional centimes on the tax on live stock imposed by the 
Decree of 21 December 1918, of whidi no statement could be made until 
the dose of the financial year 1920. The new resources to be supplied by 
these centimes, valued at a minimum of 100,000 fr. per annum, are not 
assigned by the decree to any spedal object; it would permissible to use 
them not only to compensate stock-owners for losses through disease, 
but also for the construction of sheds for common use through whidi, 
e^dally in winter, losses amongst live stods: might be considerably 
reduced. 
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3. MDTXTAI< AGRICUI,TCRAl< CKBDIT IN 1919. — Si&nsnau® afeN^MUS oe ia To- 
msi^ Annie 1919' Xanis, 1920. 

The year 1919 was marked by the same stagaatioa as the preceding 
year. Tlie number both of French and of native credit societies remained 
stationary and though the native aedit societies kept all their members, 
the French credit societies again showed a slight diminution. As to the 
number and value of bills discounted they were very trifling. 

^The two following tables indicate respectively the number and 
member^p of the credit societies and the number and value of the bills 
discounted in each year between 1913 and 1919. '* 


Tabi,E I. — Freru^ and Native Credit Societies. 



1 Frendi credit societies 

Native credit societies 

Year 

Num!)er ' 31&nberebi|i) 

Numbe** ^ 3JEember^p 


1913. 

. . . . 24 

556 

27 

849 

1914. 

. . . . 24 

565 

41 

1,483 

1915. 

. . . . 24 

548 

40 

1*470 

X916. 

. . . - 24 

536 

40 

1464 

T917. 

. . . , 24 

517 

38 

r 1,429 

1918. 

. . . . 24 

514 

38 

1,429 

1919. 

. . . . 24 

508 

38 

1 1,429 


Tastes II. — BUls Discounted. 


Year 


1913- 

1914- 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 
J919- 


Nwaber of 
tnlls discounted 


4 >I 3 I 

4*119 

.968 

81 

256 

107 

12 


Amount 


ftancs 

5,141,876.90 

4,728,235.29 

1,427.997-65 

186,9x6.35 

328,950.00 

270,840.50 

33.320.30 
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4. THE CENTRAI, FARMERS’ CO OPOTATIVE SOCIETy IN 1919. — SlA.TisxiauB 
x>E L& Tomsm, Atmit 1919. Tunis, 1920. 

On the other hand, the Central Co-operative Society continues its 
work with Kttle diminution. The amount of goods ddivered to the 
members, althou^ smaller than in the previous year, exceeds that of 
any other year, while the loans granted exceeded by more than 100,000 
francs those granted in 1918. We may note that the nature of these 
oans is very interesting, for the increase took place particularly in the 
lloans for the purchase of fertilizers, which rose from 6,931 francs to 
272,240.40 francs. 

The capital of the society now consists of 1,245 shares of 50 francs 
eadi, making a total of 62,250 francs. 

Business done by the Central Farmers* Co-operative Society. 


Commercial 

operations 


I^oans gtanfed from 1914 to 1919 


1 

1 

I' 

Amount 

1 I/)ans for 

I«oans for 

IfOans for 
carrying 
out spring 
work 

Iioans 

Iioana for 
the pur¬ 
chase of 

Total 

I,oans 

of goods 

itbepurchaae 

the payment 

for 

amount of 

out¬ 

s 1 

delivered 

1 

1 of seed 

I 

of labour 

harvesting 

fertilizers 

loans 

standing 




















Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


MSCEI/LAKEOUS BSTPORMATION RATING ‘ 
TO INSURANCE AND THRIFT. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


I^IVB STOCK INSUlStANCE IN BOHKHIA. — BuUeUn dm Mtmstere del' 4 gnculture de 
la Repubhque tchecho slovaque^ Plague, z October 1920. 

Live stock insurance in Bohemia is carried on by private underta 
kings ; in Moravia there is a National Insurance Institute. We here deal 
only with the work in 1919 of the Czedi Federation of Insurance and Re- 
msurance of Animals used in Agriculture. 

The figures referring to this federation are as follow: 


Number of societies , . . 
Number of members . , 
Number of animals insured 

Values insured. 

Number of losses .... 
Rate of mortality .... 
Compensation paid . . . 
Produce of sale of carcases 


182 

7.152 

25.470 

28,055,270 crowns 
227 

0.89 % 

336^058 crowns 
212,953 crowns 


Besides the compensation indicated, local insurance societies have 
obtained from the Federation 23,809 crowns for veterinary expenses, and 
24,943 crowns for various other expenses. From the beginning of its oper¬ 
ations in 1910 the Federation has paid 5,377,683 crowns. If we deduct 
the produce of the sale of carcases, which amounted to 3,006,857 crowns, 
there remain 2,870,826 crowns as net amount of compensation paid. 

The figures for the insurance of horses are as follow; 


Number of societies .... 
Number of members .... 
Numbei of animals insured . 

Values insured. 

Number of losses. 

Compensation i>aid .... 
Produce of sale of carcases 
Net amount of compensation 


18 


640 


I.53I 


3.984.350 

crowns 

33 


59 . 8 zo 

crowns 

27.465 

crowns 

32.355 

crowns 


Since its formation in 19x4, the Federation has paid a net amount of 
159,439 crowns, after deducting the value of the carcases. 
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A law on live stock insurance is now being prepared. The premiums 
paid would be i per cent if the value assured does not exceed a,ooo crowns; 
1.50 per cent should the insured value be between 2,000 and 4,000 crowns; 
2 per cent should it be between 4,000 and 6,000 crowns. 

We may add that in Moravia the Kational Insurance Institute insures 
horses, oxen and cows up to the value of 5,000 crowns, and bulls up to 8,000 
crowns. 

FRANCE. 

CONDITIONS FOR THE SUCCESS OFIJVE STOCK INSURANCE.—LM/gws. Iteis, 31 

October 1920. 

R. A* Briard, manager of the MuUtelle P&rcheronne, dealing with 
the conditions for the success of Eve stock insurance from the point 
of view of large mutual societies, lays it down that, in order to succeed, 
a society for insurance against mortaEty amongst Eve stock must: 

(1) Eimit its action to a determined district, in which the risk being 
practicaUy the same, it may draw up an appropriate tariff. With regard 
to this, it is interesting to note that in cattle breeding districts where the 
animals Eve part of the year in the fidds, the risk of mortaEty is least, 
but immediatdy on entering plains or urban areas, where the animals, 
working harder, are therefore fed more plentifuEy, and where there are 
substitutes for fodder, such as oE-cake, molasses mixtures, etc., it is seen 
that the mortaEty is doubled. 

(2) Adopt almost necessarily the mutual form, for a regional soci¬ 
ety will never make enough profit to pay adequate dividends on capital 
and provide for reserves. 

(3) Never exceed 30 per cent for general expenses. This also neces¬ 
sitates a Emited fidd of action, with a large number of insured persons. 

HOLI.AND. 

MUTUAE WVE STOCK INSURANCE SOCIETIES IN 1919. — SAARajFBRS VOOR HEI 

Kokinkbijx per N£DERLA2n)EN {SUOt^iicdl Year Book of ike Kingdom of HoUand), Year 

19x9. The Hague, 1921 

The foEowing tables contain statistics of the mutual Eve stock in¬ 
surance societies: 

I, Horses, 



19x9 

19x6 

19X1 

1906 

Number of societies .* 

562 j 

538 

*>23 ' 

377 

Number of membets. 

67.591 { 

57,516 j 

48,549 

30,447 

Animals insured . 

131.147 1 

104.494 j 

90A02 1 

56,814 

Number of losses.. ’ 

4,027 , 

2,676 1 

2,750 

1,692 

Amount of compensation, after deduc -1 
tion of the value of the carcase (in 
florins). 

^,750,085 

717.*49 

546,138 1 

290,799 
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1916 

xgix 

1 190^ 

>.i]mbei ot suaeties. 

919 

882 

885 

748 

Niimber of membeis.j 

93*024 

90,319' 

J 89,748 

72,797 

Atiiniab insured.. 

379,082 

403,059 

377*540 

273*099 

Number of losses.' 

8,287' 

8,519 

1 10,750 

5,294 

Amount of compensatiou, after 
deducting the value of the carcases 

? 

? 




3- Pigs. 





X9I9 1 

19x6 

X91X 

1906 

Number of societies. 

122 1 

114 

107 

56 

Number of membem. 

10,267 1 

12,273 

10,353 

4.357 

Animals insured.' 

12,661 j 

31,886 

! 25,575 ^ 

1 9,096 

Number of losses . 

6x8 

2.195 

1,562 

543 

Amount of compensation, after de-| 
ducting the value of the caTcaseSj 
(in florins). 

1 

18,502 , 

55*199 

20,767 

13,*05 


4. Sheep and Goats. 



1919 1 

19x6 

19XX 

X906 

Number of soaeties. 

1331 

139 

137 

55 

Number of members.. .| 

8,514 

9.746 1 

8.785 

3,857 

Animals insured.. 

*3,824 ! 

*5.938 ' 

14*300 

6,362 

Number of losses.| 

1,247 

*,274 1 

1,059 

488 

Amount of compeosation, after 
deducting the value of the carcases 
(in florins). 

22,671 1 

16,998 1 

11*541 1 

5,6*4 


To have a complete idea of the working of the Dutch mutual live 
stock insurance societies, it would be necessary to know also the value 
of the animals insured and, above all, the amount of the premiums paid. 
On the other hand, we are warned that the figures given only relate to the 
societies which have famished particulars, and it would be indispensable 
to have some information regarding the number of the other societies and 
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the business done by them. Subject to these reservations, it may be remarked 
that while the insurance of cattle and, even more markedly, the insurance 
of horses, show a steady development, the insurance of pigs, ^eep and goats 
shows a decided set-back. In particular, the number of pigs insured in 
1919 is 60 per cent, less than the number insured in 1919, although the 
number of societies doing this da&s of insurance business reaches a hi^er 
figure than it has ever done before. This fact is due solely to the considerable 
reduction of the number of pigs in Holland. Whereas, in fact, in 1918 
there were 1,185,438 pigs in Holland there were only 600,133 in the following 
year and 449,829 in 1919. The diminution in the total number of pigs and 
in the number insured thus correspond. 


SPAIN. 

THE PROVIDENT X,AND CI,t 7 BS. — Asamslea. DE Z.OS COTOS SOCIAIES DB PREVlSldN. 
Boktin de la Asoctacton d^ los AgricuUores de BspaHa, July-September and October 1920, 
and Bol^n de AgrtcuUura Ucntca y economtca, September 1920. — CoTOS socialbs x>e 
PREVXSIDN. Boktin del Instiiuto de Refonnas soctales, Ausmst and September 1920. — Co* 
MIS16n OBGANIZADORA DB LA. ASAMBLEA DB COTOS SOCXALES DE PRBVISi6n. El Bre^tSOf^ 
September 1920. — A21TAR (Severino) • que es el coto sodal de pre/isi6n. BoleUrt de 
AancuUura tucnica v ecofArnica^ October 1921.. 

The ancient trade corporations, which were so flourishing in the Middle 
Ages, had certain principles of mutual aid in which one may recognize the 
original source of the modem systems of collective aid for individual ad¬ 
vantage. 

These prindples they practised in many cases. The commonest prac¬ 
tice was the payment of a small money contribution for the formation of 
a mutual aid fund, but notinfrequentlythe contribution tookthe form of a 
certain amount oflabour, of which the resulting produce served to aid those 
members of the corporation who on account of old age or for other reasons 
could not provide for their own needs by their own efforts. 

A t37pical example of the application in modern times of this last form 
of mutukl insurance we find, as we have pointed out in other issues in the 
Provident Land Clubs {Cotos socialesde Prevision) which have recently 
sprung up. We do not here repeat in detail the orgasoization and working 
of these dubs, refeiring the reader to our issues of January 1920 (page 35) 
and May 1920 (page 342) in which they were described, but we here note 
that the Danish Government, recognizing the great social importance of 
the Coios, has granted them special fiscal privileges, 

A Royal Order of 8 November 1920 has, in fact, laid down that, in 
order to encourage the development and the spread of such beneficent in¬ 
stitutions the shares of the provident land dubs shall enjoy all the spedal 
exemptions enumerated in the Royal Order of 4 October 1919. 

In the meantime the Instiiuto Nacional de Premsi 6 n, with the collabora¬ 
tion of the public authoiities and of the agricultural syndicates, arranged, 
to hold in Graus, towards the end of last October a Congress of Provident 
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I/and Clubs with the object of promoting the oiganizatioD of stich dubs in 
every part of the Peninsula. 

The condtisiQns at which the congress arrived were the following: 

1. It is necessary to attain to a new organization of rural property. 

2. The beginning of the new system should be the compulsory 
formation of provident land dubs. 

3. Bach land dub should have a certain area of land to be culti¬ 
vated in common by the labourers for whose benefit the produce is in¬ 
tended. 

4. Such land may, however, be divided into allotments each of 
which shall be assigned to a member of the dub, who may cultivate it and 
utilize the produce foi his own benefit, provided he pays a contribution 
towards the formation of a pension fund for invalidity and old age. 

5. When the available land is unsuitable for cultivation on either 
system, a dub may be formed for the purpose of grazing stock. Each mem¬ 
ber would have the right to graze a certain number of head of stock cm the 
land, or the land could be let for grazing to non-members or both methods 
could be adopted simultaneously, provided always that the necessary 
money to pay the insuranoe contributions was thereby obtained, 

6. When owing to difficulties arising from the nature of the land or 
the character of the men, it is not possible to establish a land dub on suit¬ 
able land, provision may be made for invalidity and old age insurance pre¬ 
miums by a direct levy, of such amount as may be necessary, on all the rural 
property in the district. 

7. Tands for the establishment of provident land dubs should be 
taken from State property, where it exists, or be obtained by donations, 
when they are made, or by purchase, if the means to purchase are forthcom¬ 
ing, or, in djefault of other methods, by expropriation for reasons of public 
utiHty; the purchase price should be supplied by the Government who 
for tMs purpose should levy a contribution on the owners of rural property, 

8. The management o f the land clubs ‘should be entrusted to a com¬ 
mittee of patrons, composed of representatives of the public authorities, 
of the communal administration, of the owners of rural property and of the 
workers. 

It remains to be seen whether the Spanish Government will promulgate 
laws based on the resolutions passed by the Conference of Gratis. Ih the 
meantime, we think it worth while to give a summary of the rules of the 
provident land dub established by the Count of Mbntomes in the agricultural 
colony of Ea Valleja de Mandor, 

The Provident I<and Club of Valleja is a mutual society which has for 
object the collective cultivation of lands granted for this purpose by the 
Count of Montom es in order to provide, by a means of the resulting produce 
for the needs of the members in case of invalidity or old age or for theneeds 
of that orphans. 

The returns from the cultivation will be distributed in the following 
manner: * 

Thirty per cent, to the Mutual Aid Sodety, 60 per cent, to the fund for 
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pioviding pensions in case of invalidity or old age or for orphans ; lo per 
cent, to the fund for the protection of old age. 

All the heads of femilies belonging to the colony and all persons over 
75 years of age residiDgin the colony will have the right to become members. 

The funds of the society will be formed principally by the produce of 
the land but also by donations, whether from private persons or from the 
State, and by the voluntary contributions of the members. 

The pensicm fond will be managed by the Insiituto Nacioml de Prem-- 
sion and the age-limit for receiving a pension will be 65 years. 

The cultivation of the land belonging to the club vrill be carried out by 
the members either personally or by means of substitutes whom they will 
themselves pay; the turns of the members and the days’ work which each 
must furnish, will be fixed by the manager, who will be chosen by election. 

The dub will be administered by a committee of management com¬ 
posed of a president, a vice-president, a treasurer and a secretary, all of 
whom will remain in ofiSce for four years. The duties of this committee 
will consist in the direction of the cultivation of the land, the keeping of 
the books, the distribution of the profilts and in making the insurance con¬ 
tracts with the Insiituto Nacional de Previsidn. 


TUNIS, 

I. MUTUAI, AGRICTJI/rURAn FIRE INSURANCE IN 1919. — SxATisnfiUE 
DB lA TuNism AmLce 19x9. Tunis. 1920. 

The year 1919 has seen an increase in the prosperity of the mutual 
agricultural fire insurance sodeties. Although the number of members 
has diminished by 14, falling from 754 to 740, the amount of the values 
assured increased by more than 900,000 francs, reaching the sum of 
41,777,790 francs, which is hi^er than in any previous year. The expenses 
were smaller than in the previous year, and left a profit of 138,867.40 
francs. The business done from 1913 to 1914 is shown in the following 
table: 


Mutual Agricultural Fire Insurance Societies, 1913 to 1919. 


Y&rs 

Number 

of 

mem- 

be*s 

Value 

absured 

Gontribu- 

tiona 

paid 

Sub¬ 

sidies 

Miscel¬ 

laneous 

receipts 

Total 

receix»ts 

|oi 

)Zi 

Compen¬ 

sation 

paid 

Other 

expenses 

Total 

payments 



fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fx. 


fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

1913 

364 

74 i 8»737 

55421.68 

44.8740 

8 , 66 x. 5 i 

68,57039 

9 

18330.60 

4,899.37 

22,928.97 

1914 

384 

7,875,899 

52383.29 

6,000— 

9,262.05 

68,145.34 

6 

26.003,66 

6344.85 

32,048.51 

1915 

509 

16,324,743 

I2X,96o.X5 

5300— 

20,132 46 

14739231 

6 

41,351-32 

9 , 047^)6 

50,09858 

1916 

583 

14317,284 

83,2x2.93 

5,000— 

19,665.03 

107,877.96 

17 

35 , 953^0 

7,268.91 

43,223.01 

1917 

652 

23,231,069 

119,15037 

5300— 

4,368.37 

128,519.04 

16 

62,837.53 

7,519.07; 

70,356.60 

1918 

754 

40*871,907 

0x1,679.36 

5300— 

7,84033 

224,526.19 

10. 

I 25 > 59 M 9 

13,917.86; 

139493.35 

l 9 Jt 9 

740 

41^790 

212,299.39 

5,050— 

13,759.59 

231,059.25 

24 

72,33931 

19,852.04 

92,19x35 
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a. MUTUAI# AGRICUI/TXJRAI, INSURANCE AGAINST HAH/ IN 1919. — Statistique 
a^Ni&BALB DE lA TuNisiE, Aniiee 1919. Tunis, Z920» 

The mutual societies for insurance against hail have been not less 
successful. The total values assured are, it is true, less by a million 
fiancs than in the preceding year, but this is not a serious matter, as the 
number of persons insured has not diminished, but has sli^tly increased. 
The profits during the year amounted to 105,441.42 francs. The business 
done from 1913 to 1919 is shown in the following table: 


Mutual Hail Insurance Societies 1913 to 1919. 


Veara j| 

NiimlKr 

of 

xaem- 

bets 

Value 

assured 

Contribu¬ 

tion 

paid 

Sub¬ 

sidies 

Misoel- 

ianeous 

receipts 

Total 

receipts 


Compen¬ 

sation 

paid 

Other 

expenses 

Total 

expend¬ 

iture 



fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fir. 

fr. 


fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

1913 

124 

3,236,370 

26,634.84 

7,000 

90.03 

33,724.87 

14 

4,7601.16 

11,181.96 

58,783.12 

1914 

154 

3,253,26x 

27,762^12 

14,000 

132.23 

41,89445 

4 

27,005.98 

7,646.85 

34,652.83 

1915 

254 

io, 538 ,a« 

79,289^ 

15,000 

75.39 

94,364.96 

69 

324,70648 

36,230.3X 

360,936.79 

19x6 

2X5 

6,187, 3«5 

SZ, 2 ia 73 

14,000 

1,095.64 

66,306.37 

9 

13,335.53 

6,512.03 

19^17.56 

1917 

243 

8,672,916 

7 x, 47 i -35 

14,000 

1,72442 

87,195.77 

5 

7,551.98 

7,097.20 

14,649.18 

X9x8 

327 

21,167,932 

182,47446 

14,009 

2,128.31 

198,602.77 

4 * 

250,512.02 

28,153.58 

278,665.60 

1919 

33 X 

20,199,860 

1 

H 

14,000 

2,276.52 

188,222.77 

17 

1 57,i58.89j25,62246 

82,781.33 
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mvSCEl.I,AJ^OUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT. 

EGYPT. 


X. THE IfAKB BANK OF EGYPT HST ig^o. — La Reiue tconomique et Fi,nanciire, Paris, 19 
February rgsi. 

As is well known, the prices of cotton attained an tinpreoedent levelin 
1920. Although the landowners of moderate means who form the bulk of 
the dients of the Land Bank did not benefit to the full extent by the high 
prices, they were nevertheless favoured by selling prices hitherto unknown 
to them, which enabled them to cultivate completely and to enlarge their 
estates. 

The mortgage business increased, a considerable of persons desirous 
of acquiring laud having applied to the Land Bank for the means of 
financing their purchases. The new loans granted were 254in number and 
amounted to £E. 887,016. The total sum invested in mortgages reached 
£E. 3*834,878 as compared with £E- 3,521,468 in 1919. 

The total amount of annual charges to be recovered, which was 
£E. 269,631 before the war, has now been reduced to £E. 160,931, of which 
£E. 55*860 relate to pievious years and £E. 105,279 to 1920. Th^ figures 
arebyno meansexcessiveif one considers that in the latter part of 1920 there 
was a severe crisis. 

The land acquired by foreclosure was disposed of as in the pBst. The 
land offered for sale readily fotmd purchasers, so that the item “ Property 
acquired by foreclosure " fell from £E. 3,3i4,8i4on 30 September 1919 to 
£E. 1,688,822 on 30 September 1920. 


2. THE “ CKSOIT FONCIER ifeGYPTlEN ** IN 1930. — La Berne tconomi^ HFtnancUre 
Basis, 5 MsutriL igsz. 

During the business year ended 31 Octobei 1920, the CrSdit Fonder 
Egyptien granted 360 loans for a total of 66,804,912 francs as compared 
with only 151 loans for a total of 17,221,889 fiancs in 1918-19. The instal¬ 
ments of repayment, the repayments in advance and the repayments duly 
made during the year together exceeded the amount of the loans, but were 
slightly less than in the previous year ; they amounted to 78,038,469 francs 
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as compaied with 80,356,820 francs, in 1918-19, so that the net diminution 
in the loans outstanding was only 11,233,557 francs as compared with 
63,134,932 francs. At the end of the year, the loans outstanding amounted 
to 472,495,766 francs as compared with 483,729,234 francs at the end of 
the previous year. 


HOI/I^AND. 

MORTGAGE CREDIT IN 1919. — Taarcijpers voor hex Roninkbitb: der Nedeklanden 
{StaUHiciU Year Booh of the Kingdom of HoUand), Year X919. The Hague, 1921. 

During the year 1919 there was a substantial increase in mortgage 
indebtedness in Holland, as the following table indicates. 


Tabie T. — Amount {in thousands of florins) of New Mortgages, 
classified according to the Nature of the Debt 




X919 




1915 

1914 

IH 

/Taken, by mortgage banks on 


1 

11,576 

1 

1 

9,786 

8,9x4 






M/ 3 S 9 

5,527 

6,894 

8,376 




[Taken by mbrtgage banks on 









i buildings ••••... . 

xsS, 34 S 

105,786 

103451 

78,506 

39,402 

38467 

48,0x5 

VottgBges i^re- 
sentii% loans. . ^ 

ITaken by other banks and in* 
/ stitntlonson luralproperty 

62466 

40,482 

25406 

17,175 

10,908 

16,866 

19,767 

\Taken by other banks and 




68,735 





1 institutions on buildings . 
rTaken by individuals on rural 

2 IX, 6 Z 2 

153,992 

90,721 

37,954 

51,291 

44,060 



' property. 

Taken by individuals on build- 

65421 

57,518 

43,692 

40,293 

68,833 

23,655 

34,722 

35,301 


^ i»gs. 

164,2x2 

111,914 

92,2x7 

42,6x3 

64,095 

71,428 

Mortgages resulting from purchases not complete* 








ly paid for and inequalites in the division of 


i 






ihhentanoes . 


* 9 . 34 ^ 

22,882 

15,739 

15,627 

9,913 

10,900 

8,6x8 

Mor^Sa;^ representing annuities for life or 




« 




pmtpiotnal AnnnltfM.. 

363 

347 

371 

140 

255 

231 

260 

Mortgages representing conditiional or eventual 


dd>tB. 

/Tsloen by mortgage banks on 

4086 

4,614 

26 

3,649 

3047 

4,642 

4,015 

3,727 

i 


TJ 

49 

lag 

9 

57 

17 


ITaken by mortgage banks on 




1 'hiiUAinM ^ . 

47 

2X0 

630 

1,028 

467 

420 

390 

Mortgages of 



vhidhtheori^ 
has not been a- 

J tutims on rural property 

2,590 

2,249 

2,148 

1,784 

750 

1,294 

1,380 

oertained . . . 

\Taken by other banks or in- 


i 

8,508 






i stltutions on buildings. . 
FTakenby indlvidnaXs on rural 

8,716 

5.639 

6,825 

3,807 

7,036 

2,736 

8,8x3 


property. 

12 , 52 ^ 

xs,38o 

7,250 

4,946 

S. 994 | 

5,197 

• 

Taken by individuals on build* 




16,082 




T 

\ iaga.1 

34,634 

26,549 

21.309 

8,516 

14,191 

12,577 


^ZQ 

8 X 5 

1,047 

94 

526 

296 

209 





i 

k . 

Total . . . 

737,845! 

1 

557,180 

i 

427,825! 

1 

335,162 

192,891 

256,776 

262,053 
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Hifi following table shows the morfc^gps classified according to the 
amount of the deW for which they form the security: 

Tabi^S n. — Classificaiion of Mortgages Registered in 1919 
according to the Amount of the Debt. 



Classified according to the rate of interest, the mortgages registered 
in 1919 are as follow: 

Tah[,B III. — Classification of the Mortgage registered in 1919 
according to the Rate of Interest. 


Ntuaber 



nuzaDer 




florins 

Without interest.. 

878 

6,131.967 

XfCSS than 3 ®o. 

51 

208,604 

Ifroxn 3 to . 

II9 

617,676 

» 3*/**° ’+ %. 

203 

1.864,978 

* 4 to4V*%. 

5.428 

32,376,408 

. 4VatoS %. 

16,170 

113,701,268 

» 5 tosV*%. 

38,110 

285,552,106 

» SV» to 6 %. 

4,636 

6fi>,903,6i6 

■ 6 to 7 % .. 

3,560 

34.091,743 

> 7 % upwards. 

230 

2,622,365 

Rate not asoertained .. 

10,053 

193,57«,703 

Total . . 4 

79.438 

737.643436 
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The mortgages outstanding on 31 December 1909 and 31 December 1919 
were thus classified: 


Table IV. — Mortgages Outstanding on 31 December 1909 
and 31 December 1919. 



On 3X December 1909 

On 31 December 1919 

Sate 

of xztiexest 

Number 

Amotmt 

in 

ihonsands 
of florins | 

Amount ‘ 
as % 1 

of total 

Number 

Amount 

in 

thousands 
of florins 

Amount 

as% 
of total 

Witlioat fntezest. . . 

4,401 

*7.633 

1-34 

3.535 

28,413 

0.93 

Less than 3 %. . . . 

354 

1,917 

0.09 

335 

1,878 

0.06 

From 3 to 3 ^/a %. • 

2,202 

12,285 

0a60 

1.856 

11,910 

0.39 

■ 3 */» t0 4 %. . . 

8,546 

64,846 

3-15 

4.5*4 

*4.367 

0.80 

> 4 to 4 Va %• • • 

166,615 

903,917 

43.92 

^111,694 

519,422 

17.07 

* 4 */a to 5 V . . 

X25.I17 

500,014 

44.30 

160,112 

973,533 

32.00 

1 5 to sVaV . . 

92*320 

187,309 

9.10 

147.176 

709,418 

23-32 

» 5 Va to 6 *0 . . . 

1,270 

13,^45 

0.64 

8,735 

100,739 

3.31 

> 6 to 7 »4 . . . . 

3,677 

23,496 

I 14 

j 8,518 

73,402 

241 

7 % upwards . . . 

195 

1,500 

0.07 

534 

6,101 


Bate not ascertained . 

25,903 

321,971 

15.65 

39,947 

593,576 


Total . . . 

430.580 

4,058,033 

100.00 

j 486,966 

3,042.760 

100.00 


The amotint of the mortgage loans granted by the 52 mortgage banks 
cariying on business in Holland, reached 588,642,ooo^floiins at the end of 
1919. To these figures must be added 1,806,000 florins lent by two colou- 
ial mortgage banl^. The following table shows the loans granted up to 
the end of 1914 and of 1919 by the more important mortgage banks. 
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Tabi^ V. — Loans Granted up to the end of 1914 and 
of 1919 by the Principal Mortgage Banks. 


Name of bank 

1914 

(in thooaands 
of floxbis} 

1919 

(in tbonsands 
of jBonns) 

Algemeexie IbiesdbLe Hypofhe^tjaiik , . 

5,547 

10,106 

jijgemeene Hypotheekbeiik. 

z6,o8o 

17,575 

Amsterdamsche Hn>oib^baiik .... 

20,035 

19,837 

Ambenisdie Hypotheekbaak. ..... 

10,075 

10,544 

Bataafsche Hypotbeekbank. 

9,84a 

io,6t8 

Dordredbisdbe Hypotbeekbaaik. 

6,525 

13,175 

Beiste NederL Hypotbeekbank. .... 

14,006 

15,114 

Ptiesdi-Otoxungsdie Hypotbeekbank . . 

27,042 

36,305 

’s*Gmveiibaaga<^ Hypotbeekbank . . . 

18,788 

19,476 

Haaxlemsdie Hypotbe^bank. 

17,003 

21.545 

HoUandscbe Hypotbeekbank. . . 

*7,340 

20,120 

Hypotbeekb. v. Ned, (Alg. Waarb.-Mij.] 

15,839 

18,269 

Haastricbtscbe Hypotbeekbank. .... 

10,153 

11,828 

NQj. voor Hypotbecabc Ctediet. 

12,500 

18,190 

Nationale Hypotbeekbank. 

46,355 

43,602 

Nederl. Hypotbe^bank. . .. 

28,999 

38,811 

Rottetdamscbe Hypotlieekbank. 

48,666 

42,590 

Utrecbtsdie Hypotbedsbank.. 

25,996 

31,029 

Veendanuner Hypotbeekbank. 

4.327 

12,775 

Westlandscbe Hypotbeekbank . . . . % 

27,827 

31,669 

2 tiider H;ypotbeekbank ........ 

7,802 

10,034 

Znid-HbOandscbe Hypotbeekbank . . . 

20,963 

20,472 


SWITZEKI^AND. 

MDS.TGAGB CRBDIT IN 1919. — Das schwbizbkischb Bahkswbsbn in Jabrb 1919. Beaf- 
bdtet im Statistisdien Bwean der SdiNeiaedsicliea Nattonalhank (BeHdtter^tatter: Her- 
tnnin Sdntnebeli) Sepamtabdraci; aas det ZatscJmft )ur sehmeutensAe Slabebk unA Kolfe- 
wirtsduitft, s6 JabiganK) Heft 3. Betne, Stampfll et Cie., X921. 

Webavedealtia apteviotisisstie (x)'nitlitliecleve]opiaeato£mo]:^^ 
credit in Switzerland tip to the end of X918. We are now in a position to 
indicate its devdopntent up to the end of 1919, making use for the purpose 
of the statistics fcunished by the Zeifschrift fUr schweizeriscke StaHsHk md 
Wdhswirtsdueft. 

In Switzerland mortg^ credit is famished by the followinggroups 
of Banks: Cantonal banks {KemtonaUtamken) ; large banks {Grossbanhe^ i 


(Tltssne of Apal 1920. 
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local banks \JjohaJr and Miitelhanken) ; savings and loan banks {Spar- nnd 
Leihkassen)] mortgage banks (Hypothekenbanken) ; savings banks (Sparkas- 
se«); trustee banks {^rusibanken) ; foieign banks {Oberseebanken). 

Amongst these groups the Trustbanken have completely abandoned the 
business of mortgage credit since 1914. The last group {TJberseebanken) 
has done this class of business since 1914, but to a very small extent, and 
to a less extent each year, so that from about 56,000,000 francs in 1914, the 
amount of the mortgage loans granted diminished to 46,500,000 francs 
in 1918 and to 41,825,000 francs in 1919. 

In all the other groups of banks the amount of the mortgage credit 
grantedis steadily increasing, except in the case of the savings and loan 
banks, which show a considerable diminution in this branch of their 
activity for the amount has diminished from 232,549,000 francs in 1911 
to 172,465,000 francs in 1919. 

The cantonal banks and the mortgage banks much exceed all the 
other banking groups in mortgage credit business. The mortgage loans 
granted by the first group have already exceeded 1,500 millions, being 
1,622,217,000 francs m 1919 as compared with 1,558,481,000 francs in 
1918. Those of the second group have almost reached 1,500 millions, being 
1,427,778,000 francs in 1919 as compared with 1,449,541,000 francs in 1918. 

Both the cantonal banks and the mortgage banks serve almost exclus¬ 
ively for mortgage caredit. 

Mortgage credit forms an important part of the business of the local 
banks, of the large banks and of the savings banks. 

The mortgage loans granted in 1919 in these three groups of bapks 
were as follows: 


19x9 X9x8 


fr. fr. 

I<ccal banks.263,962,000 245,614,000 

laigs banks.204,656,000 225,989,000 

Savings banks.691,157,000 603,718,000 


The total amottnt of mortgage loans granted by all the Swiss banks in 
1919 was 4424,060,000 francs as compared with 4,323,937,000 francs in 
X918. There was th& in 1919 an increase of 100 milHoa bancs over the 
£^es of 1918. In previons years, the increases over the preceding years 
were as follows: 1913: 145 milliQns; 1914: 105 millions ; 1915: 49 mil- 
lions; 1916:54 m^oos; 1917: 156 n^ons ; 1918: 97 millions. 
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Part IV: Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


I. — ECONOMIC AND SOCIAE CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICUDTURAD CLASSES 


FRANCE. 

THE SLEEPING ACCOIMMODATION OF AGRICUETURAE 
EABOURERS. 


SOTJRCB: 

DtTFOtnuiCANTBLLE (MauLice) * Dc la r^foime du logement rural, in La Main-d*asuvre agticole. 

Paris, Decembei 1920 and January 1921. 

Though the praiseworthy efforts made during the last twenty years 
by some large proprietors have in certain districts led to appreciable im¬ 
provements in the housing conditions of labourers, these isohitedexamiies 
have been two seldom followed, and it may be said that in France there 
has been no general ^tematic action for the improvement of rural 
dwellings. 

There are several reasons for this indifference. On the one hand many 
employers do not realise the importance of the question and do not perceive 
that it affects in the highest degree the prosperity of their farms. Even 
now, though during and since the war the farmers have made large pro¬ 
fits, it does not seem that.+here has been any general improvement in the 
housing conditions of their employes. 

On the other hand, the great mass of rural labourers, still more ignorant 
on the subject, are surprisingly careless concerning sanitation and comfort. 
To earn good wages, to be well fed, to have reduced hours of labour, are 
the predominant desires. All the rest is of secondary importance to them- 

This indifference on both sides is often so strengtlraed by the force 
of habit or respect fox local traditions that it scarcely occurs to any one 
that things should be other than they are. 

But the question of workmen's dwellings is as urgent in the country 
as in the dty. Crowded streets have no monopoly of tuberculosis, nor of 
infant mortality, nor of alcoholism. These three scourges decimate or 
enfeebb to m equal extent the population of the country, who, in spite of 
their bpen air life and a high^ 33rpral tone, do not escape them more thaq 
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the toilers in the city. Now if we are right in blaming the want of educa¬ 
tion of the peasant population on the subject of personal or social sanita¬ 
tion, we may also blame their dwellings, both those handed down from 
feither to son and those which shelter the permanent or temporary workers 
— where too many generations have followed one another and where the 
decay of yeais has accumulated to the detriment of the health of today. 

§ I. Importance of the question 

OF THE HOUSING OF AGRlCUnTURAE lABOURERS. 

The inquiry to which we shall presently refer will show, from the 
material as well as from the social point of view, the urgency of the ques¬ 
tion of the housing of agricultural labourers. But we must first indicate 
its importance for the future of French agriculture, even from the point 
of view of its economic development. 

Bven before the war there were just complaints of the exodus of fiirm 
labourers to the factory and the city, and of the consequent scarcity of 
labour in the country. This state of afibirs is now aggravated by the war, 
not only because the loss of life affected more especially the peasant popu¬ 
lation, but also because the high fiictory wages attract and draw into 
urban centres a large number of agricultural labourers. If these are to be 
retained in the villages, it is absolutely necessary to procure for them ad¬ 
vantages at home which may counterbalance the attractions of the towns. 
The question is certainly a complex one, but it would seem that better hous¬ 
ing is one of the elements essential to its solution. 

It does not seem unreasonable to suppose that when field workers 
(day-labourers, fiirm servants and small cultivators) find more comfort, ease, 
and home pleasures in their own abodes, a heavy blow vrill have been struck 
at the spirit of adventure which urges them to desert the land. 

This is not aU. Even supposing that the efforts to improve rural dwell¬ 
ings should prove powerless to arrest the exodus towards the tovwis, they 
must nevertheless be made, if only to facilitate the engagement of foreign 
agricultural labour to compensate for the deficiency of native labour. 

During the war several foreign governments (Italy, Portugal, Spain) 
encouraged the immigration into France of their snrplus labonr. But they 
only permitted it on condition that the labourers should not only receive 
wages equal to those of French labourers, but also good food and suitable 
lodging. Foreign private associations for the protection of the interests 
of thdr fellow citizens in foreign countries often supervised from these 
various^ points of view the labour contracts made by French employers. 

These tendencies have survived the war. Amougthe different govern¬ 
ments there is a legitimate desire to prevent their citizens when abroad from 
being exploited in any way, and among the emigrants a very marked 
desire not to be treated like pariahs. In fact after the signature of the 
Franco-Polish Treaty of 3 September 1919 regulating immigration and 
emigration, the Fran co-Italian Treaty of 30 September 1919 and the 
Franco-Owdsoelovak Treaty of tte 20 March 1920, model Hriag contmet^ 
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were drawn up by mutual consent of the governments interested, in which 
the following clauses occur: 

“ Only families and households have a right to require a separate lodg¬ 
ing. This lodging must be sanitary. 

Male and female unmarried workers shall be lodged in rooms separ¬ 
ated according to sex. Carters, and labourers in charge of oxen and cows 
shall, unless it cen be otherwise arranged, be lodged in the stables and cow¬ 
houses, where the employer must provide for each a bed with mattress, 
pillow, sheets and blankets. 

The lighting and warmth shall be the same for them as for French 
labourers. 

The question of housing being thus connected with the engagement of 
foreign labour, we shall see that wherever we turn and whatever point of 
view we take, the problem of the housing of agricultural labourers forces 
itself on the attention. 

The study of this problem has been undertaken by the French Society 
for Cheap Dwelling®, which desbes especially to place it on a substandal 
basis. With the concurrence of the &ciety of French Agriculturists, the 
Central Union of the Syndicates of Agriculturists, the Society of Social Eco¬ 
nomy and the Mus^e Sociale, it has opened an inquiry into the subject. 

Unfortunately the war has presented this preliminary work from being 
as widely extended as was hoped. Such as it is, however, the inquiry has 
sufBicienily enlightened us as to the actual condition of the housing of agri¬ 
cultural kbourers in France. * 

Sixteen regions, difiering from one another in customs, geographical 
position, economic conditions, and systems of cultivation have been separ¬ 
ately examined. Now the recorded statements present everywhere charac¬ 
teristics so similar that we may safely conclude that things are not very dif¬ 
ferent where there has been no inquiry. 

§ 2. The si^eeping accommodation op parm workers. 

The question of sleeping accommodation on which we now dwell more 
particularly must be distinguished fcom that of housing. 

It is a narrower question than that of rural housing in general and con¬ 
cerns only the place where the horns devoted to sleep or rest are passed, and 
the conditions under which they may be enjoyed. 

We must also add that the question, thus reduced, only conoems paid 
labourers living on the farm and does not concern those who are living 
in their own homes. 

To make the report clearer, M. Maurice Dufourmantelle, Vice-presidenl 
of the French Society for Cheap Dwellings has divided the farm-workers 
into four classes, according to the approximate similarity of the conditions 
of the labourers fiom the point of view which we are now considering. In 
the first gtoup are the workers engaged by the year, in the second, women 
farm servants, in the third, labourers, carters, cowmen and shepherds; 
in the fourth day-labourers and seasonal labotirers. For each of these 
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dasses, both the sleeping place and the actual bedding haw to be consid¬ 
ered. 

(a) Workers engaged by the year. — It seems that workers engaged by 
the year should te classed among the tetter lodged of agricultural 
workers, at least as far as the sleeping-places are concerned. 

From the inquiry we learn that though in certain parts of Normandy, 
Touraine, Nord and Burgundy, workers engaged by the year sleep in cow¬ 
houses or stables, it is difEerent in many other districts, Brittany, tie de 
France, Yonne, Poitou, Maine, Limousin, Perigord, Franche-Comte, Can- 
tal and Aveyrem for instance, where they sleep apart from the cattle, 
sometimes in dormitories, sometimes in separate rooms, sometimes also 
in the room that serves as kitchen, or in an attic. 

These statements are, however, only relatively true. We need not seek 
in them for any geographical classification, which is rendered impossible 
by the differences not only between one district and another, but often 
between one locality and another in the same district. We may, howevei, 
venture to say that as a g^eral rule the districts in which the housmg 
conditions of the agricultural laboureis are most favourable are those of 
small or medium farms, where between masters and servants the old tra¬ 
ditions of family life still exist. The Bieton farm, with its living room on 
the ground floor, along the walls of which are ranged the recesses with beds 
for masters and servants, is perhaps the most characteristic expression of 
this idea of domestic lodgbg- 

If now'we pass from the question of the sleeping-room to that of the 
bedding, we shall find a condition of things which leaves much to be desired. 

Almost everjrwhere beds for servants are rudimentary. They usually 
consist of wooden flames or singly of boards, with a mattress of straw or 
wool, or a sack of oats. An iron bedstead with hair mattiess is an exception. 

The omidoyer generally supplies two blankets and two sheet*?, but they 
are not always changed frequently. On an average they arc changed every 
month or eveiy two months. It is true that on some farms they are 
changed every fortnight. But how much more numerous are those where 
a change is only made every two or three months. 

How can it be expected that the bed can be kept sufficiently dean un¬ 
der these conditions, e*®peaally if it serves for two persons, or is placed in 
the covp-house or stable, often without a partition between it and the cattle ? 

As for the comfort of the farm servants, especially of those lodged in 
rooms, there ishatdlyanylhoughtofit.NotonlyaietliesIeepmgroomsoften 
srnaH and iU-ventilated, but they are fitted up in the most primitive way. In 
the replies to questions only four or five examples were found of farmers, 
consciotis of their social duties, whose workers' rooms are provided with 
tbedeniientmycoriffor^ of a table, a cdiair, and a stove, besides the bed. 
Everywhere else the furniture consists only of a chest and a few nails in 
the wall on which to hang dothes. 

Poof as is the aocommodation supplied to farm servants, do they keep 
their beds and rooms in a state of order and deai2liae,ss ? This question 
has neady always received a negative answer. Where the care of ft» dr 
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rooms is leiEt to the occupants, they take but Ettle trouble about it. 
They only make their beds “once a week, or whenever it occurs to 
them. ” They have larely any sense of deajuliuess or sanitation. 

Often after long and hard daj'S of toil, overpowered by fatigue, they 
throw themselves on their beds without undressing as soon as the evening 
meal is over. The room is in no better condition than the bed. When a 
certain amount of order was found by the inquiry to exist, it was nearly 
always where the work was done by the farmer's wife or her servant. 

(b) Women farm servants. — There is little to be said about this dass 
of farm workers, because most of the statements made about ivorkers en¬ 
gaged by the year are applicable also to women farm servants, especially 
as regards bedding, changing of linen, and furnishing of the bedroom. 

These women seem on the whole to be treated better than the men tvith 
regard to the question under consideration. For one thing, they are nearly 
always lodged in the house of thdi employer, in che room that serves as 
a kitchen, or in that of their mistress or hex daughters, or in a separate room, 
rarely in an out-building. Even in this last case they have a private room, 
often indeed only a small attic, a dark loft, or an iU-ventilated doset. 

They generally have, too, the appreciable advantage of each having a 
bed ; double beds seem to be the exception. lastly, the bedding and fumiture 
at their disposal seem to be often more comfortable and less rudimentary. 

These conditions imight certainly be improved, but they‘are none the 
less a higher grade in the scale of housing of fabourers, and it is doubtless 
to the relative well-being resulting from this as much as to the ideas of order 
and deanliness naturally more developed in women, that we may attribute 
the fact that the sleeping-rooms of women farm servants are as a rule bet¬ 
ter kept. 

(c) Ldbonrers, carters, cerwmen ani shepherds. — Here we open the most 
painful chapter of the inquiry. It is short, contained in a few lines uni¬ 
formly repeated in nearly all the answers to the questions: “I/abourers, 
carters, cowmen and shepherds sleep beside the cattle in the stable, the 
cow-house and the sheep-fold. ” 

This is the rule. Its justificatioii is the necessity of ensuring that the 
animals shall be watched over at night. But when one sees to what 
lamentable results it leads one may well ask if it is absolutely necessaT>', or 
if, on the contrary, important changes might not be made in the practice. 
The position of tliis dass of agricultuial labourers is certainly not to be en¬ 
vied, and it is easy to undeistaUd that such labourers are difficult to ob¬ 
tain. Taking ever^bing into consideration, the most fortunate amicmg them 
are those who, in summer, go with the cattle to the pastures, and if they do 
noft sleep in the open air, fed shelter for themselves alone in the mountain 
chalet or the moveable cabi;r ot the shepherd. But let us return to the cow¬ 
house. 

The beds are placed in one of the stalls beside the animals, often with¬ 
out a separating partition- Or dse the bed is suspended fiom the.ceil‘- 
ing, or raised on boards supported by four stakes, and in that case it is 
reached by a ladder. 
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The bed scarcely deserves the name. When it is not an old wooden 
bedstead it is made of boards fitting together more or less dosely on which 
are thrown a straw mattress, a feather bed, a sack of oats or some maize 
stiaw, and some blankets, which soon become dirty. In such beds stable¬ 
men or cowmen sleep often two together. 

It is not difiSlcolt to gness what are the possibilities of sanitation and 
the ideas of deanliness with such steeping accommodation. The pump in 
the yard serves for ablutions which are not always daily. One answer to 
the inquiries made confessed that in that district labourers and cowmen 
washed and dried themselves as best they could. ” 

But in the midst of this dreary picture some brighter spots appear which 
seem to prove that reforms are possible. In one place the bed in the stable 
Is isolated by a wooden partition. In another a small closed room is 
anauged m the stable with which it communicates by a glazed door, thus 
enabling the men to watch over the animals. In some districts the large 
proprietors have not been afraid to put down the custom of sleeping among 
the animals except at the time of calving, and to lodge their stable men, 
carters or cowmen in a building adjoining the cow-house. 

(d) Day labourers and seasonal labourers, — There is little to be said 
about this last class of agricultuial labourers. 

The day labourers are rarely lodged at the farm. They are generally 
people of the neighbourhood, living in their own homes, who engage them¬ 
selves to work on the adjoiaing farms. Thdr day's work over, they go 
home for the night. 

When lodged at the farm they are usually treated like those engaged 
by the year. What has been said of these last applies also to them ; they 
are sometimes lodged in rooms, sometimes in s'^ables, sometimes also they 
are given special dormitories containing many beds. 

Seasonal labourers are also generally lodged collectively. They are usu¬ 
ally grouped in large dormitories, bams, granaries or other out-buildings 
connected with the farm. They are seldom placed with the cattle. The 
sexes are generally separated. Yet the inquiry reveals that m certain 
districts of the south the custom sriU prevails, though diminishing, of lodg- 
ingtogetherin great dormitories male and female workers, men, women, and 
young girls, engaged for the vintage. Needless to point out the danger 
of this promiscuity. 

Tbe hotrsing of the seasonal labourers leaves much to be desired. On 
certain farms they are given camp-beds- But more often they lie on straw 
or hay covered with a sheet, wither without blankets, nearly always 
withoutj undiessing.^ The means of cleanliness are non-existent or rudi- 
maitary. 

§ 3. The improvement op bedding. 

The situation which we have described evidently calls for reforma- 
tioif. But before considering this, we must see what light is thrown by 
the inquiry on the ideas of the farmer and his workmen on the subject. 
I. M^y of the answers to the questions affirm that agricultural laboured 
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have no ideas on the subject, that they never think of it, and that it is quite 
a matter of indifference to them. 

It is possible that this may be true of certain distncts where the g^eral 
conditions of accommodation and bedding are satisfactory, as in Brittany- 
It may also be admitted that the habit, acquired in the family in early years, 
of sleeping two in a bed may make a labourer on a torn tolerate a bedfel¬ 
low. It is also certain that tnany labourers prefer to sleep in cow-houses 
or stables, at least in winter, because they are warmer than the rooms. But 
we must not generalize from these statements r#^specting districts or indi¬ 
viduals, and those correspondents would seem to be nearer psycholo^cal 
truth who write that the kbourer accepts existing conditions becanse there 
is nothing better, but that defective accommodation tends to cause scarcity 
of labour. If we still wish to find farm-servants, " says the Vice-president 
of the Union of Agricultural Syndicates of Cdte-d'Or, “ we must find ac¬ 
commodation for them, other than the stables. It is absolutely necessary 
that each should have a room. Then the labourer will feel hrmself an 
individual; he will rise in his own opinion, and will take more interest in 
his work. He mu^t have a place where he can do as he pleases, un¬ 
disturbed by the presence of his coUagues. He must therefore have a room 
which is sanita-y, well ventilated, and suflSicientlycomforiiable. He will then 
fee^ himself at home, will be contented and will remain on the farm. ” 

Similar desires exist in other departments besides C6te-d*(>r. In 
Dordogne, in Sarthe, iu the Central Plateau, the workers wish, to have se¬ 
parate rooms rather than sleep in the stables. In Ande and in Cbsmnte 
it is said that employes ate growing “ more and more exacting on the 
question of beds. in Normandy, where some say that the labourers 

are satisfied, it must be confessed that often at nightfell they leave the 
stables and go to spend the night with their fcimilies. 

It therefore seems that, while avoiding any preconceived ideas in one 
sense or another, it must be confessed that a new feeling is gradually awak¬ 
ing among the peasantry, that they no longer accept passively the lodging 
and sleeping accommodation offered them, and that they are begiiuung 
to see that things might be improved. 

This new state of mind was manifested in certain recent agricultural 
strikes, for instance, those of Seine et Mdme (August 1919) when the lab¬ 
ourers demanded the gradual suppression of sleeping accommodation 
in stables or cow-houses, and the fitting up of dormitoiies and refectories. 
The same tendencies are manifest in the Federation of Agriculture which 
is under the patronage of the General Labour Confederation, and which 
comprises 200 syndicates with 20,000 members (labourers, market garden¬ 
ers, woodcutters, horticulturists, vine-dressers, resin-produceis bom 
the Landes, metayers from Adoux, hoop-makers from the Centre, day 
labourers from Beauce and Brie). 

These aspirations have not escaped some of those who replied to the 
inquiry and wlio have given their views on the subject. One of them, re¬ 
presenting Corrtee, where agricultural housing is particularly defective, 
does not hesitate to say that "to remedy the evil all rural buildings should 
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be reconstructed. ” It would certainly be desirable, if possible, to substi¬ 
tute everyw'heie new buildings for old But particularly at tbe present 
time such a gigantic work could not be undertaken, and it is better to con¬ 
sider rather what essential improvements may be possible. 

As to sleeping accommodation in stables and cow-houses, some farmers 
think it should be entirely given up. Others suggest impro'K'ements, pro¬ 
hibiting the suspension of the bed in the air, a system by which the sleeper 
breathe«i all the impure gases of the place, and isolating him from the 
catt^. There are different views as to the method of securing this isola¬ 
tion. Some think a mere wooden partition is suflGlcient, to prevent the 
cattle from ransacking the bed and disturbing the cowman in his sleep. 
Others have a better idea, that of a small room in the stable, but separated 
by a brick partition, ventilated ftom outside, and communicating with the 
stable by a glazed door. 

With regard to the fitting up of sleeping-places in the farm-house, more 
sanitation, cleanliness and comfort are advisable. For example, plaster¬ 
ing and whitewashing the walls, better ventilation, cupboards or chests 
of drawers for dothes, and wash-stands to obviate the necessity of going to 
the pump in the yard to wash. Where workmen sleep in a dormitory, they 
should take it in turn to sweep it, under the supervision of the senior man 
in the room ; and in any case, rewards should be given for well-kept rooms. 

Lastly, all are agreed in advising the absolute separation of the sexes, 
the abolition of double beds, the provision of iron bedsteads with wire mat- 
tiesses easy to keep dean in place of the wooden bedsteads, which are nests 
of vermin, the supply of linen, if the individual has none of his own, and 
the more frequent change of sheets. 

These su^estions, resulting from the observation of facts, and often 
supported by expeiknoe, are also those which were adopted, when made more 
more esplicit and complete on certain points, by the Agricultural Labour 
Commissioai in its session of 19 July 1920. The condusions of this Com¬ 
mission are summarized as follows. 

1. For those who watch over cattle at night a room shall be made in 
the stable or cow-house, or in their immediate proximity. 

It shall be shut off, communicating with tht stable by a g^zed door, 
and shall have a window in the outer wall for light and air. The parti¬ 
tions shall be constructed of air-tight materials. 

2. Accommodation apart from the stables shall be airanged for those 
who have not the care of the animals by night. 

Separate rooms shall be reserved for families. Celibates shall be 
lodged according to sex, in separate rooms or dormitories. 

3. Booms and dormitories shall h^ve sufiScient cubic content of air, 
they shall be properly dosed, and have windows adapted for good venti¬ 
lation and lighting. 

4. The floor of the sleeping rooms shall be paved, or shall be of wood, 
tiles, or concrete, ox covered with some other impervious material. 

The walls shall be painted or whitewashed. 

A dosed ceiling shall be provided. 
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5. Latrines shall be provided close to the dwelling houses. 

6. Each woikei shall have a separate bed, prefexably of iron. 

7. For those who are engaged for the season for work of short duration, 
the above principles cannot be ligorously carried out. But in any case the 
accommodation for them must be dean and sanitaiy, and the separation 
of the sexes must be observed. 

This programme seems to contain the most essential of the reforms 
to be introduced. We may, however, add that some large landowners 
have a still higher idea of their duties towards their workers. They con¬ 
sider that it is not sufficient to ensure to the farm labourers, at least to 
those who are permanent and to families, sanitary and moral accommod¬ 
ation. They must be assured of a comfortable and healthful lodging, 
which will attract them to the land. Nothing will be more effectual, 
say these landowners, than to give them small houses near the fcirm, with 
a little garden where they may feel the charm of a personal and independent 
home. This idea has been realized in an original and ingenious manner by 
some landowners who have profited by the rural exodus to buy small de¬ 
serted cottages, which they have repaired and fitted up, and in which they 
have installed agricultural labourers with their families. 

Nevertheless private initiative has not been so active that govern¬ 
ment intervention should cause any surprise. 

In fact, a bill was brought forward in the Chamber of Deputies, on 18 
December 1917, by M. Emile Dumas and a certain number of his col¬ 
leagues of the socialist party. Under the modest title of Bill for suppres¬ 
sing the use of straw as sleeping accommodation in agricultural establish¬ 
ments ” it goes far beyond the limited object ostensibly assigned. In fact 
it indudes the questions, not only of sleeping on straw, but also ol sleeping 
in stables or cow-houses, of the fitting up of doimitories, ot the materials to 
be employed for them, of keeping them in order, of the necessary number 
of cubic metres of air-space, of the height of ceilings, and of the condition 
of beds. It enjoins on labour inspectors to see that the laws are observed, 
and inflicts fines for infractions. 

A charge has been brought against some of these provisions that they 
enter too much into detail. The Labour Commission of the Chamber of 
Deputies on the report of M. Parvy (session of 5 February 1919) has reduced 
the Ibill proposed by M. Emile Dumas to much more modest proportions 
Whie incorporating it into Book 2 of the Labour Code, it is limited to the. 
prohibition, except in the case of night-watchmen, of deeping in stables 
and cow-houses. The rest is left to regulations to be issued by the pubUc 
administration which shall determine the general conditions of the lodging 
of paid labourers on farms. We may add that a government bill is in 
preparation at the Ministry of Agriculture to which reference will be 
3 nade later. 
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mSCBI.I,A>'*EOUS KFOR]\IATIOX RELATING TO THE ECONOmC 
ASD SOCIAIv CONDITIONS OF THE AGRICUETDRAE CLASSES. 

AUSTRIA. 

DISABI^ BX-SERVICE MEN IN AGRICULTURE. — Land- und Volksmrtschafaiche 
Mitteilungen, year, No. i. Linz, x January igai. 

The law for the Employment of Disabled ex-Serv»ce Men {Invaliden^ 
leschafiigungsgesetz), pull-shed in the Bulletin of State Laws, No. 459, came 
into force in Austria on 15 Octobei 1930. In accordance with this law, 
agricultural and forestry undertakings are obliged to employ at full wages 
at least one disabled ex-Setvice man for every 20 permanent workers and 
at least one other disabled man for every 35 other workers. The applica¬ 
tion of the law will be watched over by a commission on which the dis¬ 
abled men, the employers and the workers will be represented. 


FRANCE. 

WAGES AND DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL LABOUR. — De ftUEL- 

QUES n^TAIXS A COKITAt.'BE StJR lA HA3N-l>'OEnVR£ AORICOIE AlRANGj^, in La 

Main-d’auvre agricole, Paris, November iq 20 . 

The foreign workers who come to offer their labour for agriculture in 
Fiance are Belgians, Spaniards and Portuguese, and Italians. In giving 
some infoimatiQn about these workers, it is convenient to speak separate¬ 
ly of each dass. 

{a) Belgian Labourers. — The Belgian labourers obtained high wages 
in 1920. In Belgium they received : 

For ridging beetroot (3 operations), 175 to 200 fr. per hectare (without 
food); for pulling, the same sum ; for cutting the tops, 120 fr. per hect¬ 
are ; for oher kin^ of agricultural labour, 5 fr. per day with full board 
or at most 150 fr. per month. 

In France they have only accepted contracts fixing the following 
wages for the different kinds of labour: 

For ridging beetroot (2 operations), 100 to 200 fr. per hectare (with 
board); for pulling, 200 fr. per hectare (with board) or 250 fr. per hectare 
(with <hSnk and soup only): for catting the tops, 120 fr. per hectare with 
board or 150 fr. per hectare without board; for other kinds of agricultural 
labour, 10 to 12 fr. per day with full board. 

In Sdne-et-Mame harvest wages of even 18 to 20 fr. per day with lodg¬ 
ing, sonp twice a day and drink are known to have been i^ven. 

Bel^an emigration being free, a written contract does not always bind 
the labonier to the employer. But in the greater number of cases, the 
labourer has a written offer from his employer. 

The followirtg are the principal departments of France in which this 
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imraigration takes place, arranged according to the extent to which it occuis: 
Oise, Seine-et-Matne, S^e-et-Qise, Eure, I^iet, Nord, Eure-et-Eoir, Aisne, 
Puy-de-Ddme, Somme and Manche. Some Belgians may be found in Pas- 
de-Calais, C6te-d’Or, Yonne, Calvados and Mame, but as a general rale 
it may be said that a line drawn from the bay of Mont-Saint Michel to 
Geneva would form the southern limit in France within which these 
labourers may be met with. This does not mean that Belgians would hesit¬ 
ate to emigrate into other departments of France, but considerations of 
crops, distances and habits seem at present to be opposed to the extension 
of this zone. 

In Belgium, officially recognized organizations undertake the protec¬ 
tion of the migratory labourers, and where necessary, find them work. These 
are the Syndicate of Belgian IVEgratory labourers at Ghent and the “ Con- 
coidia ” Labour Office. In Fiance the two official immigratjou offices at 
Feignies (near !Maubeuge) and Turcoing produ(^ excellent results. They 
provide the labourer with work if he has none m prospect, they give him 
information, provide him with shelter if he is obliged to wait, and they give 
him identification papeis and a written permission to travel at half-price on 
all the great French railway systems when seeking work. 

(b) Spanish and, Portuguese Labourers, — Spain sends every year to 
France a total number of 40,000 or 50,000 agricultural labourers. Portugal, 
where the migratory current is feebler, and has only just begun, did not send 
more than 1,000 agricultural labourers in 1920. 

At the time of vintage especially, Spanish coy^sare scattered throughthe 
departments of Pyrenees Orientales, Aude and Herault. The coye is cord- 
posed of several families going together to the same employer or to the same 
district to work at the vintage. This gang comprising men, women and chil¬ 
dren, is placed under the direction of a foreman. It is calculated that 15,000 
SpauiardscomeintoFrancein this way every year from 15 August to 15 
September when they return home. 

The Spaniards and Portuguese eained in 1920 for ordinary work 10 to 
12 fr. per day and 2litres of wine, or 6 fr. per day with full board; for vintage 
17 fr. per day and 2 littes of wine for men, 9 fr. per day and i litre of wine 
for women, and 5 fr. per day for children. 

Spaniards and Portuguese migrate to every part of France, They are 
met with in 54 dei^artments, but those in which, they are most frequently 
found are Herault, Aude, Pyrenees Orientales, Loiret (wood-cutters), 
Aisne, Gard, Gironde, Haute Garonne, and C6te-d’Or. 

The frontier is open to all labourers provided with contracts, and whose 
moral character is good. Even those who, without a contract, are seeking 
work, find at the immigration offices of Hendaye (for Spaniards and Port¬ 
uguese) and of Perpignan (Spaniards only) ofEers among which they have 
only to choose. 

(c) Italian Labourers, — The average wages offered in Fiance to Italian 
labourers in 1920 were from 180 to 200 fr. per month with board and lodg¬ 
ing, or 10 to 12 fr. per day withone or two litres of wine, but without food. 

The following wages are, however, known to have been paid: for 
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sawyers, 15 fr. per day with lodging (Bouches-du-Rh6ne); for carters in 
forests, 400 fr. per month with board (Corsica); for farm labourers 20 fr. 
per day without board (Card); but these are exceptional wages. 

The departments which receive the greatest number of Italian agricul¬ 
tural immigrants are, in order of importance: Var, Alpes-lMaritimes, Bouo- 
hes-du-Bhdne, then Vauduse, Herault, Var and Pay-de-D6me. In about 30 
other departments Italian labourers may be found, but in small numbers. 
Italian migration, free before the war, has been regulated by the Franco- 
Italian Convention of 3 September 1919. By this Convention the Italian 
government retained the monopoly of the emigration of its subjects. To 
obtain Italian agricultural labourers the French government is obliged to 
centralize the demands for labourers, which are made strictly in the oflEidal 
form adopted by both the French and Italian governments. These demands 
are afterwards transmitted to the Royal Commissariat of Emigration in 
Rome, the only ofiSdal body undertaking to find labourers. 

As on the Bdgian and Spanish frontiers, the immigration offices at 
Modane and Mentone recdve on the Italian frontier all offers of employ¬ 
ment from agriculturists in search of labourers, and procure work for 
labourers who have not already secured it. 


SPAIN. 

A COLLECTIVE LABOUR CONTRACT IN THE CULTIVATION OF CITROUS FRUITS 
— iNSTXrOTO DB Rbfokic&s Socxales : El contrato couscuvo ub Tbasajo db ia, 
Plana. Madrid, llilmuesa, igzo. 

The plain of Castdldn is a small district of about 400 square km. but 
it represents one third of the whole area devoted in Spain to the cultivation 
of dtrous fruits. 

Since the i8th century the land in this districts has been devoted to 
the growing of dtrous fruits, so that it is now richer than any other district 
in the number of trees. In some places in the plain of Castdldn the estates 
are directly cultivated by the owner, in others the land is let; in others again 
the land is cultivated on the produce-sharing system. It is calculated that 
the annual production of the district is about 26 million pesetas. 

During the first half of the 19th century dtrous fruits were produced 
only for home consumption, and for the coasting trade, and it was not until 
1854 that exportation to the French markets was of any importance. In 
process of time the trade extended to the English markets, which are now 
supplied from Spain to the extent of four fifths of the whole consumption. 

The work of gatheringthe fruit, which is done by groups of women and 
children under a foreman, and the carriage to the padring-honses, perform¬ 
ed by means of trains of carts, did not involve serious expense, but the 
controversies which arose between the employers and the workers regard¬ 
ing the rate of wages and the conditions of labour showed the necessity ot 
stud3^g and solving a problem of such importance for a large number of 
proprietors and workers, before the orange season of 1920-21, 
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Upon the proposal made by B. Salvador Munoz Perez, the Minister of 
Labour by a decree aated 14 September 1920, enacted that the InstiMo de 
Re formas Sociales diotdd nominate two members who diould represent the 
Ministry at every conference held to discuss a collective labour contract 
for the region of La Plana. The first conference convened for this purpose, 
that of the pronndal Federation of labourers engaged in agriculture and 
similar employments was hdd on 17 September of last year, and Was fol¬ 
lowed by those of the Catholic Syndicates of La Liana, and of the employers 
and labourers. The chief subjects discussed in these conferences were the 
fixing of the number of workers to be employed in the different branches of 
the citrous fruit industry, the conditions of labour, the amount of wages and 
freedom of contract; in each the necessity was recognized of a special com¬ 
mission for establishing a collective labour contract. 

The first collective labour contract in the ailtivation of citrous 
fruits drawn up in La Plana is based on a lofty conception of social paci¬ 
fication, and offers a sure guarantee for resolving peaceably and harmoniously 
controversies arising from the relations between employer and employed 
and the Spanish Government, recognizing its efficiency, arranged for its 
publication in the Gaceta de Madrid, and gave it the force of law. 

This contract is only valid for the season of 1920-21. Its chief clauses 
may be summed up under the following heads; complete freedom of contract 
and labour; the ^ng of wages, which in no case may be reduced bdow 
the minimum or raised above the maximum laid down by the conferences, 
to be entrusted to special commissions composed of representatives of em¬ 
ployers and employed; length of the working day on the basis of the Royal 
Orders of 15 January 1920 and of the Royal Decree of 3 April 1919. 

Local commissions composed of an equal number of representatives 
^ of employers and of workmen were appointed in suitable localities as 
courts of first instance for the settlement of disputes arising out of the inter¬ 
pretation of the contract. Provincial commissions were also appointed 
to which appeal may be made from the local commissions. As a final 
appeal the parties may have recourse to arbitration by the Instiiuto de Re- 
formas Sociales. 

It is noteworthy that after the stipulation of the collective labour con¬ 
tract, the employers and workers pledged themselves to give up respectively 
the right to lock out and the ri^t to strike. 

SWEDEN. 

AGiaCULTURAI/WAG]^ IN 19x9 .—Sverxoes gffiqxelxa. sx&xjsosk: AxBETjnmLG4 KO, 
arbbxsud och asbetslon inom Svbsiqes JORDBRX7X Ar X919 iSveUsh OfficUd Siati 
sHcs . Supply oi Labour in relation to demand. WorHng Hours and Wages in Swedish Agri~ 
culture in 1919). Stockholm 1920. 

The official inquiry into the supply of labourin relation to demand and 
into working hours and wages in Swedish agriculture in 1919, has based its 
calculations on two series of documents. The first series is a set of detailed 
inquiry forms filled in by the presidents of the communal assemblies in 
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2,229 rtiial communes, that is to say 95.8 per cent of the rural communes com¬ 
prised iu the inquiry. The second series is composed of reports collected 
directly from employers and agricultural labourers by means of their respec¬ 
tive organizations. Of these reports there were 463 for employers and 314 
for workmen. For the most part they come from the pro\inces situated 
round lyake ]\Iaelar and from the more southern parts ot the country (Sca¬ 
nia) where organisation is most developed. 

TJie Supply of Agricultural Labour in relation to Demand. — The first 
question on the list was as to the relation between the supply of and the 
demand for agricultural labour in each rural commune. The answer had 
to take the form of a general survey, showing whether the agricultural 
labourer living in the locality or coming there regularly could be consider¬ 
ed as furnishing sufficient labour for the whole of the agricultural work to 
be done, and was to be given in one of the following words: good, sufficient, 
insufficient. The results show that in 139 of the communes which have an¬ 
swered, that is to say, in 6.2 per cent., the supply of labour was good; in 1,301, 
or 58.4 percent., it was sufficient, and in 714, or 32.0 per cent., it was insuffi¬ 
cient; 75 communes, or 3.4 per cent., were ufiable to give a definite answer. 
Comparing this with the previous year the figures show an improvement as 
regards the supply of agricultural labour. 

Workmi( Hours. — As regards working hours the present report gives 
data as to three classes of agricultural labourei, viz. agricultural labourers 
properly so called, that is to say, those who work in the fields, in the bams, 
on the threshing-floors, etc.; tiie carters, whose chief duty is to drive the 
drau^t animals needed in farm work, but who must usually also groom 
the horses and dean the stables; lastly those who have charge of the live 
stock. We give here information on the working hours of these three groups 
of workers, based upon the answers given by the presidents of communal 
assemblies; on the one hand during the summer (by summer is meant the 
bui^ agricultural season, that is, the three mouths of summer when work 
usu^y begins earliest and leaves off latest), on the other hand during the 
winter (that is, the three winter months when the days are diortest, and 
work be^ns latest and leaves off earliest). The report al^so gives correspond¬ 
ing particulars, from data supplied by employers and labourers, exdusivdy 
concenang the working hours in summer. 

If we first consider the particulars based upon the reports of presidents 
of communal assemblies, we diall see that for agricultural labourers properly 
so called, the gross working hours per day (that is, the hours of work in- 
duding off-time) were in summer 12 hours 6 minutes; the off-time was 2 
hours 12 minutes; the net amount of the working hours after subtracting 
the off-time was therefore 9 hours 54 minutes on an average for the whole 
of the country. During the winter the gross working day was of 9 hours 

6 nilnutes; the off-time was i hour 18 minutes, and the net working day was 

7 hours 48 minutes. But the time and division of work vary considerably 
in different parts of the coimtry. There are two spedal zones: on the one 
hand three departments of the south (which form the provinces of Scania 
and Bleldnge), on the other, the departments situated round Lake IMEadar, 
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where the working day isshorterin summer and longer in winter than in the 
other parts of the country. Inquiries as to working hours during summer 
have been made for nine years, and as a result a distinct tendency may 
be observed to shorten the working hours, eq)ecially in those localities 
where the working day had been relatively long. During the year 1919 
alone, the average length of the working day diminished by 12 minutes. 

"^en carters are expected, as on many farms, to groom their horses 
before beginning farm work, a job which takes from half an hour to an hour 
and a half, their working day is longer by that time than that of the other 
farm labourers. But the same working hours are often put down for the 
two groups, either because the time given to the care of the horses is not 
counted in the working hours, or because the carters begin work a little 
later than the agricultural labourers properly so called. It follows that the 
average worldng day of carters is only dightly longer than that of the 
agricultural labourers properly so called. 

The length of the w orking day for those is diarge of live stock is almost 
the same throughout the year. On an average the gross working hours 
throughout the country were 13 hours 48 minutes per day in summer, and 
13 hours 18 minutes in winter. The worldng day is thus very long, but during 
certain hours the work consists only in herding and watching, and those 
employed in this way have plenty of time to rest and take their meals. 
Consequently it is rather difficult to spedly exactly the off-time. It is 
calculated at about 3 hours for both summer and winter, giving a net work¬ 
ing day of 10 hours 48 minutes, and 10 hours 18 minutes respectively. It 
may be obsen^ed that on many farms during the summer months the work 
of carters and of agricultural labourers properly so called, ceases on Satur¬ 
days from half an hour to two hours earlier than on the other five working 
days of the week, and that there are sometimes extra hours of labour, espe¬ 
cially in the more southern agricultural districts of Sweden. 

The data supplied by the employers and the labourers agree in their 
main lines with those supplied by the communes, while presenting certain 
dharacteristic differences. They agree as to the length of the gross worldng 
day during the summer, ii hours 54 minutes, but on the contrary they 
differ in their estimate of the off-time, the labourers calculating it at i hour 
48 minutes on an average, and the employers at 2 hours, so that the net 
working hours are estimated respectively at 10 hours 6 minutes or 9 
hours 54 minutes per day. With regard to the carters and the extra time 
which they must devote to the care of the horses, the estimate of the lab¬ 
ourers is higher than that of the employers; the gross working day would 
be on an average 12 hours 30 minutes according to the employers, and 12 
hours 54 minutes according to the labourers, and the net working days are 
reg>ectively 10 hours 24 minutes and 10 hours 54 minutes. 

For those employed in the care of the hve stock the working hours, 
difficult to determine, would be on an average, according to the employers, 
13 hours 48 minutes (gross) and 10 hours 12 minutes (net) per day, but ac¬ 
cording to the labourers they would be req)ectivdy 14 hours 24 minutes 
and II hours 12 minutes. 
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W<;^cs. — Since the object of this inquiiy was only to give a general 
impression of the agriculture labour market of the whole country, account 
has been taken only of the conditions common to all Swedish agriculture, 
setting aside the diffeiences obtaining on this point in the various regions. 

Figures are therefore only given for the wages of a small number of 
groups of the more important labourers all over the country, or at least 
in the greater part of it. Further, as the inquiry deals only with general 
averages, and not with individual cases, it seemed possible to give the pre¬ 
cise rate of wages only of the less skilled and less paid of these groups, that 
is, of those whose wages are generally fixed by local custom; not of the spec¬ 
ialized workers, or for bailiffs whose wages depend on their personal 
capacity. The wages paid to labourers of the different categories above men¬ 
tioned differ widely in the different districts. But taking the country as a 
whole the data supplied by the presidents of the communal assemblies give 
the following results: 

As regards unmarried farm servants, who form the most important 
source of labour of small farmers, their remuneration consists of yearly 
wages in money, together with board and lodging. The amount of these 
various forms of remuneration differs considerably according to the regions: 
but for the whole country the average wages of a male farm labourer are 
884 crowns per year; the food is valued at 1,019 aowns (2.79 crowr s per day) 
so that the total remuneration is 1,903 crowns per year. For a female farm 
hand, the corresponding averages are 502 crowns, 818 crowns (2.24 crowns 
per day) and 1,320 crowns. Clothing is also given, especially in Korrland, 
and this sometimes represents a considerable sum. 

The male labourers, usually married, who, under the name of “ stature ” 
(agricultural labourers paid partly in kind), work on the large estates of the 
purely agricultural regions, and besides their yearly wages of 826 crowns on 
an average, receive remuneration in kind called stat ," consisting of milk, 
com, potatoes, etc., and are provided with a house for themselves and 
their families, earn on an average 2,088 crowns per year (according 
to the valuation of those persons who have supplied the data). In this 
amount is included the value of the free house, which in southern Sweden 
usually consists of two rooms and a kitchen, but in the rest of the country 
generally of one room and a kitdien. The rent of the house is valued at 133 
crowns, to which must be added the value of the free fud, estimated at 146 
crowns on an average. These wages are only applicable to ordinary 
I^oughmen; those labourers called stature who are in charge of live stock 
receive higher money wages, and sometimes also hi^er wages in kind, so 
that their annual earnings are valued at 2,208 crowns. 

Besides the statare there are day labourers with permanent work, who 
are not paid in kind, or are only so paid to a much smaller extent, and whose 
daily wages vary considerably in the different regions. This daily wage 
amounts on an average to 7.36 crowns in summer, and 5.90 crowns in winter, 
but it is less by 2.41 crowns and 2.25 crowns reqpectivdy if the labourer 
is boarded by his employer. 

Besides the day labourers, who have usually screed to work for a yeai. 
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or at least six months for one employer, there are others who work some¬ 
times lor one farmer, sometimes for another, according to the needs of the 
moment. In summer, the average daily wages of these men are 8.58 crowns, 
and in winter 6.72 crowns, food not induded. If the employer boards them 
their wages average 5.76 crowns in summer, and 4.33 crowns in winter. 

Among the woikers paid by the day there is also a large number of 
women employed to help in the cultivation of beetroot and potatoes, and in 
harvesting hay, wheat etc.; they receive on an average 4.34 crowns per day 
in summer (or about 2.91 crowns with boards if permanently employed on a 
farm. If they are only extra hands, their wages are rather higher in sum¬ 
mer: on an average for the whole country 482 crowns without board or 
3.22 crowns with board. During the winter months the daily wages di¬ 
minish considerably both for men and women day labourers. 

From 1913 to the end of 1919 the total wages of servants have increased 
by 170 or 180per cent., and for labourers paid partly in kind 190 per cent., 
and the daily wages of day labourers show an increase of from 166 to 207 per 
cent. Since the end of the war, the rise in Wages has been less; only about 
20 per cent for the year 1918-19, as compared with 40 per cent for 1917-18. 

WTien we compare the figures of the wages as given respectively 
by employers and labourers, we find, as might be expected, that the latter 
are generally lower than the former. For labourers by the year — servants 
(men and women) and labourers paid partly in kind — who receive pay¬ 
ment in kind the estimates of mon^ wages made by labourers are less 
hy 3 or *1 per cent than those made by employers. On the other hand, 
the two parties are agreed as to the value of the remuneration in kind, 
which reduces the difference to 2 per cent, in calculating the total earn¬ 
ings. -Remuneration in kind has not given rise to any important diverig- 
ence of opinion as to milk, cereals, and other agricultural produce given 
as part payment, but as regards the value oi lodging and fuel the valua¬ 
tion of the labouiers is 20 per cent, lower than that of the employers, and the 
divergence as to the total sum of the wages of this das? is about 6 per cent. 
For daily wages the. valuation made by the labourers is from 7 to 10 per 
cent, low^er than that made by the employers. 
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PORTUGAL 

ALTFXATIOX AND DIVISION INTO DOTS OF UNCULTIVATED 
LANDS BELONGING TO THE STATE AND \D:\IINISTRATIVE 
B< >DIES. 

soxmcE 

DECRBTO N 7 my, VCTTOKXZAKDO O I^TADO, CAMASAS MUZTICIPAIS B juntas DB PABOgolA 
A BIVIDIR BM GLEBiS B A ALIEN\R, NO TODO OU EM PARTE, OS BALUIOS QUB LBS PBRTEN- 
ornTj D^DB QUE NAO SFJAM DBSTINADOS, POR UTIUDADE FOBLICA, A ASBORlZAglLO B SB- 
JAM PROPRios PARA A ^ LTURA AGRICOLA — DtoTio do GovSmo, ist Series, No 233 lASbOR, 
17 November 1920 

We have alreadv had occasion to point out some of the more impoit- 
ant measures adopted by the Portuguese government to intensify agri¬ 
culture and to ohlam a larger cultivation of cereals and other food-staffs 
of which the necessity is recognized. 

, We shall now consider a new measure more general in character 
and for the same object, which came into operation with the Decree 
No. 7 * 127 of 17 November 1920 

By this decTte, the Slate, the municipal councils and the parish coun¬ 
cils are empowered to divide into lots andto alienate, either as a whole or 
in part, the uncultivated lands belonging to them, provided that they are 
not to be affoie^^ted foi reasons of pubhc utility, and that they arc adapted 
for cultivation. 

§ X. AniEN^TlON GB I^ANDS. PERSONS WHO HAVE XHE SIOHI? 

TO HOI4D AND CIJI/nVATE THE I,OTS. 

The alienation of the lands may be effected by the public bodies in 
question mtwo vmjs, dtherbyregiilar sale bypublicauction,or by contracts 
of emphyteusis imder special regulations to which we shall presently refer. 
The Law enacts that the lands shall be sold or granted in lots. But 
the public bodies must proceed to the division of such lands, before begin¬ 
ning the alienation. 

The lots mu^t be of equal productive capacity, piesent like conditions 
of ciiltivatioisi, be of a regular geometrical term, and of easy, direct, and 
independent access. Their area must vaiy according to the topography, 
the nature of the soil and the local 01 regional conditions which may dif- 
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ferentiate them. These lots must also be adapted to the formatiou of 
homesteads," the installation of agrictdtitral industries, and the construc¬ 
tion of permanent dwelling for families consisting, on an average, of four 
persons. 

According to the law the persons who obtain lots must be heads of 
families, of eithei sex, with a knowledge of the cultivation practised in the 
district, enjoying full civil rights, married, or having depending upon them 
relatives either of an older or younger generation, or failing these, orphans 
01 foundlings. 

Among heads of families those will have the preference who for more 
than five years h&ve lived in the locality where the uncultivated land is 
situated, and who have in conformity with local custom, shared in the use 
of it. Under similar circumstances preference will be given to those heads 
of families ha\’ing the largest number of children undei age, and to sol¬ 
diers who have taken part in the Afncm and French campaigns. 

To person^ related in the second degree the law gives only one lot, 
unless such per^on*^ are of age, and have descendants capable of agricul¬ 
tural laboiii. 


§ 2. Speciai, regueattons eor the granting of eots 
IN EMPHYTEtrSIS. 

The granting of a lot in emphytensis will be considered definite only 
at the expiration of five yeais f*om the date of the agreement. If at the 
end of that period, one hrJf of the plot at least is not under cultivation, the 
agreement is annulled, and the holder loses all rights to any benefit 
whatevei. 

The rent will be redeemable at twenty years* purchase if one half of 
the plot has been brought under cultivation or at fifteen years’ purchase 
if the whole ha^^ been brought under cultivation. 

The redemptiou may he effected even before the expiration of the five 
years, should one half 01 the whole of the land have b^n under cultiva¬ 
tion before the end of that period. 

Payment of the rent ^’s not required for the first three years of the pro¬ 
visional agreement. Emphyteuses agreements are exempt from registra¬ 
tion tax, and the occupiers cf land held tinder such agreements are foi the 
first five years exempt horn land tax. 

In the fii«^t ten years from the date of the emphyteusis agieement, evmy 
contract which would result in the alienation cf the lot granted in emphy¬ 
teusis is null c xcept in the case of alienadon made with the object of creat¬ 
ing a “ homestead ” for the holder's own benefit or that of his descendants 
according to the teims of decree No. 7:033 of 16 October which introduced 
the “ homestead ” system. 

Those who have received a grant of land in emphyteusis are obliged 
to build a dwelhng house on the land, if they are living at a distance from 
it of more thuoi four kilometres. On the other hand they have the right 
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to tise tbe water springizig from the tinculti-vated land, which is to be equi¬ 
tably distnbnted among the occupiers of laud hdd in emphyteusis, the 
principal spring remaining common property. 

Tliey may, however, make use of spring water and river water 
only in such quantities as they may require, and they are obhged to 
leave what remains to thdr neighbours. The examination, canalization, 
and utilization of the spring must be at their expense, calculated in pro¬ 
portion to the water ttey use. 

Lots in emphyteusis are declared perpetually indivisible, except in 
cases when they must be expropriated for reasons of pubb'c utility, whether 
for the extension of an turban zone, or for th. constructiau of dwelling 
houses or of industrial and agricultural establishments. 

Except in these cases, the lots are therefore always tiansfened in their 
entirety, whatever be the form or title of transfer. 

The owners of lots may dispose of them in favom of their legal heirs 
or of any successor without prejudice to co-heirs or other mterested per¬ 
sons, who will have no right to demand the division of the lot, but will 
have a right to the compensation fixed by law for such cases. Should the 
owner die intestate, or fail to state in his will to whom he wished to 
leave the land, the heirs, or persons interested, may make, with regard to 
the lot, such arrangements as they may think best, but without prejudice 
to its indivisibility; if an inventory should be made of the inherited 
property it must indicate the person to whom the indivisible lot is assigned, 
and those to whom compensation nmst be paid. 


§ 3. Concessions to co-opeeative societies 

AND PETV.VTE CONTE^CTORS. 


Syndicates, sodetie.'s, companies, agricultural co-operative societies, 
and any private contractor intending to employ on uncultivated land a 
witain number of labotireis who are heads of familips accoiding to the 
conditions of the decree, may obtain a giant of land by observing certain 
conditions. 

They must land themselves to divide the land into fots, to be after¬ 
wards granted in emphyteusis in accordance with the provisiQns of the 
decree, and must show that they possess available capital snfiicient to 
settle upon the land itself at least three good labourers chosen from heads 
of families. 

In contracts of this kind, which in no case must comprise areas infer¬ 
ior to 100 hectares, the State and the administiative bodies will give up, 
for the benefit of the contractor, half the amount of tie lent and of the 
payurents for redemption for the space of thirty years. 

Hie sodeties or private coutractois above mentioned may break 
up and cnltivats directly the land granted to them, postponing to a titnA 
not exceeding twenty years ftom the date of the contract, the diviaoo into 
lots and the granting of the lots in enqihyteusis to the cultivators. 
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The contract will state the number and the extent of the lots into which 
the land is to be divided. The amount of the payments due from individ¬ 
ual cultivators to whom lots are to be assigned, shall be fixed by the Agri¬ 
cultural Development Board in agreement with the contractor, on the 
basis of the value of the produce of the land, and the cost of cultivation at 
the date of the division. Should they be unable to agree, an umpire, 
nominated by the local judge, shall decide the question. The contractor 
has power to reserve for himself or for an agriculturist of acknowledged 
capabihty, a lot to serve as a model to those who cultivate the remaining 
^and. This lot may be of twice the area of the other lots. 

Fines not less than $ 30 per hectare of the land granted may be im¬ 
posed on those who fail to comply with the conditions of the contract. 

These concessions, which may comprise vast tracts of land on which 
large and complex agricultural enterprises maybe established are undoubt¬ 
edly of spedal importance, and for them the decree gives special rules 
of procedure worthy of notice. 

The abov’e-mentioned societies and private contractors must make re¬ 
quest for corce<5sions addressed to the Agricultural Development Boaid 
or to the proper administrative body, accompan3dng the leque-^t with a 
plan of the division of the land into lots, and with an explanatory memor¬ 
andum. In the communal administration or the office of the administrat¬ 
ive body the apphcation and the programme of cultivation must be exposed 
to the public. In this must be indicated the object for which the land 
is to be divided, the principal work to be done on it, and the rights and 
bcincfits of the agricultural labourers employed. It must also contain a 
series of questions diawn up in clear and precise terms, as to the advantages 
and disadvantages that may ansa from the carrying out of the plan, and 
the guarantees to be required in the general and local interest. The above- 
m^itioned plan ard the annexed documents shall be exposed to the public 
in the communal administration or at the office of the administrative 
body foi 30 days. According to the <k cree eveiy one is at liberty to answer 
the questions in the prospectus, in order to elucidate with further informa¬ 
tion the subjects of the inquiry. 

Within thirty days, dating ftom the expiration of the time of the in¬ 
quiry the Agricultural Development Board or the administrative body 
shall decide whether the request of the society or private contracter shall 
be granted or not. 

If the reply be affirmative, any alterations to be made in the plan 
must be indicated, before it beromes’a definite scheme of which the car¬ 
rying out will become compulsory. 

The definite scheme must be consigned to the Agricultural Develop¬ 
ment Board or to the respective administiarive body within fifteen days 
from the date of its acceptance. 

The contract must be stipulated within five days after the definite 
scheme has been accepted and must be drawn up in the terms of the 
decree. 
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§ 4. Certificate of ownership. 

Acoordiiigto the decree an emph3rteusis agieement mu&t be transcribed 
in a special register with a declaration of indivisibility, in the land icgistia- 
tion office. When, after five years, the agreement becomes definite, the 
holder of the lot may apply for definite registration, if no complaint or 
opposition has been made while the agreement was merely provisional. 

When his agreement has been thus registeied, the occupier of land 
held in emphyteusis may apply for a title of owneiship which will be granted 
by the land registration office, but only if no well-founded opposition 
has been made to the granting of such title. 

The title of ownership shall contain the description of the property, 
a statement of the way it is cultivated and a desciiptiou of the buildings 
upon it, as well as a statement of the rights and changes by which it is 
burdened. The title having been registered, the proprietor will receive 
a certificate of title contairing the plan of the lot, and the charges on and 
transfers of the land shall be successively endorsed upon it. 

The certificate will form the fundamental title to the land. 

It may be sold, given awaj^ or pledged, like any title to moveable pro¬ 
perty, by simple endorsement, without requiting any public instrument. 
The endorsement indicated by the nature of the transaction effected with 
regard to the land, is not valid unless registered on the title. 

The taxes due on transactions made by means of such a certificate aie 
paid in stamps. 


§ 5, Census of uncultivated lands. 

Ifastly, in order to facilitate future proceedings with regard to the 
alienation of uncultivated lands, such as the decree contemplates, it pro¬ 
vides that regions and theii divisions will be subject to a general census of 
the uncultivated lands contained in them by distnets and communes, 
and also of those uncultivated or forest lands which by the terms of the 
decree of 1920 have been expropriated for reasons of public utility. 

The G^eral Finance Office, the municipal councils and the parish 
councils are to transmit to the Agricultural Development Board of the 
Ministry of Agriculture a report concerning the uncultivated lands belong¬ 
ing to the State and the administrative bodies, with dl indications neces¬ 
sary for their identification. The wnsus will be made on the basis of the 
various ownership of the lands, which shall be thus divided ; 

1) Uncultivated lands belonging to the State. 

2) Uncultivated lands belonging to parish councils. 

3) Uncultivated lands belonging to municipal councils, 

4) Uncultivated lands bdonging to private individuals, which have 
been expropriated. 
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Notes are to be added containing a summary of the description of the 
land, and indicating the diffeient crops which they can most piofitably 
produce. 

The planning and drawing up of schemes of alienation will be entrusted 
to the General Bureau of Drainage, Irrigaticn, Colonization and Agricul¬ 
tural Physiography. 

MISCEDDANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO LAND SYSTEMS. 

ARGENTINA 

THE AGiaCTOTURAi; COWNIZATION OF THE PAMPA — Dknis (Pieire): Deux asis 
en ArgentixLe, in Reitie de Pan% z January 1921. 

M. Pierre Denis, who for two yeaxs has occupied the chair of geography 
in the University of Buenos Aires, considers that it is in the Pampa, within 
a radius of 500 or 600 kilometres mund Buenos Aires that the phenomenon 
of colonization in its typical form can best be studied. The expansior of 
agriculture over new lands towards the west, the changes in the old methods 
of cultivation even in the older lands, Ihe influx of immigrants which has 
renewed the population, have been so rapid that it is rare to find any person 
who can retrace the history of the colonization in one canton, even for the 
last fifteen or twenty years. 

Colonization has formed in the Pampa natural regions dearly distin¬ 
guishable from each other. In proportion as it has become more dense and 
more industrious it has brought to light by degrees the variations in phys¬ 
ical surroundings which had long remained imobserved; every crop, every 
method of rural cultivation is concentrated in its chosen zone. M. Pierre 
Denis distinguishes at the present rime in the whole Pampa the following 
regions : 

(1) The fiist, in the north, comprises the central part of the province 
of Santa Fe. In the Argentine Republic it is known by the name of " the 
region of colonies, ” Here two generations ago arose agiicultural coloniza- 
tiari; it developed rapidly, showing remarkable powv.r of expansion, espe¬ 
cially from i8to to 1895. Corn and flax are grown in the colonies. The 
land is now divided like a cht^ss-board by hedgts of service-trees planted so 
as to surround the fields ; in comparison with other parts of the Pampa 
which have remained quite bare of vegetation it might be called a giove. 
The colonists are proprietors ; the forms are of small extent, being from 50 
to 100 hectares. The houses are comfortable, suirounded by an orchard 
and kitchen garden. The former is often at the sz.m& time a cultivator 
and a stock-farmer on a small scale; to feed a few cattle he sows lucerne in 
the lower grounds which arc not adapted for wheat, and were for a long time 
despised. 

(2) South of the region of .colonies extends that of maize, the bound¬ 
aries of which describe round Rosario an arc of a cirde whose radius is from 
100 to 150 kilometres. It borders the Parana between 320 south latitude and 
the Baradero. It is far exceUcnce the arable land, of Argentina. The soil is 
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dark red, ckyey and strong- The summer rains are abundant and favour¬ 
able to maize. The cultivation of maize on a large scale is more recent than 
that of wheat, dating only twenty-five years back. The cultivators of 
wheat have not mingled with the cultivators of maize. The population 
of the maize region has no elements borrowed from that of the colonies. 
It is composed for the most part of immigrants recently arrived from 
Italy and Spain. It is the most dense of the whole region of the Pampa, 
exceeding fifteen inhabitants per square kilometre. The heavy soil, in fact, 
requires more labour than the light soil of the West; harrowing and 
weeding must be repeated frequently, and in harvest time, the cobs 
of maize must be gathered by hand. The farms are small, generally about 
50 hectares. The land was not divided at the time of the agricultural 
colonization, as, owing to stock-farming, its value was already too consid¬ 
erable for immigrants to purchase. A rural proletariat, often far from 
docile, has grown up on the lands, which are held in tenancy. The 
return per hectare is high; stock-farming has been rapidly eliminated; 
certain departments have lost in six years, from 1908 to 1914, four-fifths 
or five-sixths of their sheep. The breeders, driven away by the increased 
rent of the land, have gone west or north. 

(3) The third region, much more extensive than the preceding, is that 
of lucerne. It comprises the whole north-west angle of Buenos Aires, and 
the south-west of the province of Cordoba. On the San Rafael railway 
the fields of lucerne extend as far on the west as the limits of the Pampa, 
and reach the edge of the wooded country. In all this zone the lucerne 
covers 15 to 25 per cent of the total area. The lucerne zone is in the main 
a great zone for the breeding or fattening of homed cattle ; but it is also 
agricultural. The progress of agriculture is there closely connected with 
the formation of lucerne-fields. This work is entrusted to settlers who cul¬ 
tivate the land for four or five yaers, gather harvests of wheat and flax, 
and at the end of their lease must restore it sown with lucerne to its owner. 
By means of similar agreements the lucerne fields, when exhausted by being 
grazed, are formed afresh and thus the land is periodically restored to the 
plough The area cultivated is nearly fixed, taking the whole region to¬ 
gether, but agricultural colonization is periodically removed from one sector 
to another, causing by its displacement sudden changes in the traffic of rail¬ 
way stations and the development of urban centres. Not only is it true that 
the cultivator does not become proprietor of the soil, but he only settles 
for a short time, and remains a true nomad. The dweffings are of a provi¬ 
sional ca^acte-^ which is at once noticeable. Those who dea^ the land in 
the lii&me district are generally recruited in the region of the colcmies 
of Santa Fe, where the new generation is beginning to feel somewhat 
crowded. 

(4) The south-west of the province of Buenos Aires and the central 
Pampa, form the wheat zone. It is a drier.country; in fact the rains di¬ 
minish regularly the farther we advance towards the south-west. A layer 
of limestone Kes under the soil not far below the surface. Should the win¬ 
ter ox spring rains fail, the crops maybe seriously injured. The expansfon 
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of wheat in this zone only began about 1898. The mediocrity of the rettim 
is compensated by the extent of the farms and the small cost of labour. 
The substitution of cultivation for stock-farming is much less complete than 
in the maize zone ; sheep feed on stubble and waste ground- The number 
of sheep is now only half the number in 1895, at which date the sheep- 
farmers were the sole masters of these lands. The population of the wheat 
zone comprises Europeans recently landed, and colonists from other parts 
of the provinces of Buenos Aires and of Entre Rios ; it is possible still to 
distinguish two elements of immigration at different dates, superimposed 
one upon the other — sheep-farmers and agricultuii^sts. 

(5) Lastly, the eastern part of the province of Buenos Aires, north of 
the Sierra of Tandil, is the only part of the plain of the Pampa where agri¬ 
cultural colonization has not penetrated. The land is low and ill-drained, 
the vegetation has undergone no change except the progressive improve¬ 
ment due to the prolonged stay and the trampling of the stcck. It is now 
the great region for stock-breeding properly so called, that is for the produc¬ 
tion of animals, many of which are afterwards fat^^ened in the lucerne zone. 
It will doubtless become more and more the zone of dairy farming; 
cows indeed form a larger proportion of the animals than in the rest of 
the Pampa, and more especially than in the lucerne zone, where calves 
and bulloclffi are fed by preference. 

M. Pierre Denis draws the following condusion from this analysis: 
at the time when agricultural colonization was beginning, it was generally 
considered in Argentina that agriculture was a superior method of work¬ 
ing the land, and that the Pampa would gradually pass from the pastoral 
to the agricultural cyde. This idea was false. The only region where it 
seems to be confirmed by facts is that of maize. The general law is, on 
the contrary, that the progress of colonization develops a mixed method of 
working, in which agriculture and stock-ferming are both represented, 
either alternating with one another in a sort of periodical rotation, as in 
the lucerne region, or in a still doser assodation, the agricifiturists devoting 
part of their time to stock-farming, as in the region of the colonies of Santa 
Fe or in the wheat region south of the province of Buenos Aires. 

Colonization also appears as a complex phenomenon, depending at 
the same time on physical conditions and on factors of a purely eoononaic 
and sodal order. It is the more rapid as it requires less labour and capital. 
From 1875 to 1890, immediately after the pacification of the Pampa and 
the submission of the Indian tribes, the stock farmers abruptly invaded an 
immense territory. This rapid extension of stock farming was only pos¬ 
sible because cattle were then of small market value ; for want of a market 
the new lands were given over to sheep. 

Stock farming has at present the advantage over agriculture of requir¬ 
ing fewer labourers, but it necessitates a larger capital. Among crops, 
where the conditions of soil and dimate are equally favourable, wheat is 
better adapted to colonization than maize, because the preparation of the 
land and the crops is made according to more rapid method, and a given 
number of colonists can cultivate a larger area in wheat than in maize. 
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M. Pierre Deris adds that colonization is not an individual movement, 
as the colonibt seldom has the necessary capital at this disposal. The of¬ 
fice of contractor for colonization is sometimes undertaken by the land- 
owners themselves, who sell their land in small plots, or by colonization 
companies, who buy land to be divided into lots, or more often by merchants 
who give credit to the colonists whom they have established, on condition 
tliat the colonists shall buy their goods and entrust them with the sale 
of their crops. The rush of colonists to Santa-Pe was partly deter¬ 
mined and supported by a parallel migration of merchants enriched in the 
older colonies who thus extended their trade. The merchant contractor 
of colonization often becomes the intermediary between the landowner 
and the colonist, guaranteeing to the former a fixed rent for his land, 
and recieiving from the latter a certain percentage of his crops. 

Colonization is, so to speak, guided by speculation in land. Specula¬ 
tion discounts the labour of the colonist, and attributes to the land a value, 
not founded on the profit which it has yielded, but on that which the 
speculator calculates that it may yield in the future. 

The colonist, even should his agricultural accounts not show a profit, 
may realize profit if the land should increase in value. The increase of 
his capital conceals from him the mediocrity of the returns, so much the 
more because he can easily obtain from mortgage banks advances on the 
value of his property, which allow him annually to turn his wealth into 
cash. Speculation is carried on more especially on the new lands, on the 
borders of the zone already colonized, in which the fiirmets are generally 
themselves the owners of the land. The speculators, who have paid a high 
price for these new lands, seek rapidly to organize their cultivation. It 
is partly owing to their influence that colonization continually extends its 
domains instead of being concentrated in regions long occupied, where it 
might sometimes be more productive. 

lyastly colonization progresses only where it finds a market for its 
produce. The home markets were soon insufiGk^ient for the agriculturists 
of the Pampa; they then produced for exporiation. Hence the necessity, 
in proportion as cultivation extended, of fomfing a railway system connect¬ 
ing the zones of production with the ports. The railways of the Pampa 
have not superseded existing roads; they have served for the exploitation 
of the new lands. 

The Pampa has had the advantage of a large market for its produce 
(leather, wool, meat and cereals), always easily absorbed by a world-wide 
consumption. Its affairs show a relative staWlity. The Pampa knows 
scarcely anything of commercial crises ; it only experiences credit crises : 
if the optimism and the confidence of the speculators are shaken, if any 
'disturb^ce of the great money markets should be felt in Argentina, 
then the pnee of land vacillates; nevertheless work is not interrupted; 
the exporters are rarely idle ; the statistics giving the extent of the culti¬ 
vated area show no diminution- 
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ESTHONIA. 

THE AGRARIAN REFORMS. — BEXtmsAi^N (Oskat): Die Agrarfcage in Estland. 

1930. — Sapas (J) : Progress of tlie Agrarian Reforms in Esthon^a. BaMo ReiteWt 
V0I. I, No. 1 IfOndon, January 1921. 

WheD, in the 13th century, the Knights of the Teutonic Order entered 
the territory which is now that of the Republic of Esthonia, they found that 
the Esthonian population settled there utilized the land in a very primi¬ 
tive manner. The inhabitants sought to procure cultivable land for them¬ 
selves by clearing 01 by burning the forests which covered the greater part 
of the country. Under the dominion of these knights more rational meth¬ 
ods of cultivating the soil were introduced into the country and at che 
same time a large part of the lands was divided amongst the great lords 
and given as fiefs to their vassals. In this way a series* of feudal lordships 
was created, which comprised groups of villages inhabited by peasants and 
the residences of the lords themselves. Gradually the peasants became 
serfs attached to the land, and towards the end of the 15th century a state 
of servitude may be considered to have been definitely established. 

The period of Swedish domimog led, under various aspects, to an im¬ 
provement in the position of the peasantry, but the servitude remained 
unchanged. It was only abolished in 1816 under the Government of Alex¬ 
ander I by the Esthonian Diet. Personal liberty and freedom of move¬ 
ment were given back to the peasants. In order also to improve the material 
conditions of the peasants, the Esthonian Diet decided, about 1840, to de¬ 
tach a certain part of the estates of the lords and to assure to the peasants 
an irrevocable right to use it. The remainder, the domains of the lords, 
remained freely at the disposal of the owners. At the same [time efforts 
were made to fecilitate by suitable methods the transfer to the peasants 
of the ownership of the farms which they held on lease. 

The following table shows in what measure this transformatian had 
taken place up to the beginning of the War. It indicates the distribution 
of the land amongst the different classes of owners in Esthonia, ex¬ 
clusive, however, of the district of Petseri: 

A . Uarge estates. 


Belonging to indmdnal owners Belonging to corporations 


Number 

Total area 
in acres 

Aver area 
in acres 

Total area Average 
inaens aiealnaoes 

734 xnanoxial estates 
95 entailed estates 

3,791,718 

»98,r33 

3,165 

10,507 

8 belonging to nobi¬ 
lity coipotations. . 

109,712 

13,714 

61 small estates . . 

76,456 

1,286 

loi Crown estates , . . 

861,945 

8,534 



rj belonging to agra¬ 
rian banks .... 

168,575 

8,872 

8yo 

4,866,307 

3 legacies and charitable 
endowments . . . 

20.477 

6,825 


108 Chiizdi estates , . . I33»796 1,239 
z8 town estates . . . 102,376 5,688 

257 

Total axea of large estates, 6.236,188 acres. 


i,3i»6.88i 
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B Smau, Hou>imgs. 


27 umber 


Total 

area in acres 


23,023 fatma leased fiom owners of large estates 1,375,329 
50,961 farms purclused by occupier. 4,349,6x4 


73.984 


5.724.943 


Average 
area in acres 

59»73 

84,76 


As may be seen jErom the table, large estates prevailin Esthonia. About 
900 landlords possessed only a milHon acres less than 74,000 peasants, and 
the total area of the large estates held by individuals exceeded by half a 
million acres the small agricultural holdings. 

In the autumn of 1918, a Maandukohu or National Council was placed 
at the head of the administration of Esthonia- This Council had been 
in existence since 1917 and in its sitting of 27 November 1918 it voted a 
new law on “the controloflanded property and the piovision^ organization 
of agricultural relations.” 

By this law all the great landed property was placed under the control 
of the peasant administration of the communes. On 17 December 1918 
another Order received the force of law. It enabled the JIbristry of Agncul- 
ture to place under State administration all the agricultural holdings which 
were not cultivated on rational systems. A part of the lands so acqtiired 
was immediately divided and another part remained under the direction 
of land agents specially appointed for the purpose. As a rule these were 
appointed from amongst Imd agents who had been obliged to resign their 
positions. 

On 25 April 1919, the Constituent Assembly nominated a CommissiQn 
to study the general agrarian reforms to be carried out in the country. The 
propos^ of the Commission were examined by the Constituent Assembly 
in three plenary sittings, were accepted in their broad lines and proclaim¬ 
ed as a State law on 10 October of the same year. The provisions of 
the law may be thus summarized : 

1. The large estates of Esthonia, together with the live and dead stock 
thereon, become the property of the State. Exception is made of the town 
estates, estates belonging to benevolent and scientific institutions, etc. 
The same procedure is applied to parish property, except that in this case 
the stock is excluded {§§ i, 2). 

2. The amount of compensation pa3^ble for the land, as well as the 
determination of the classes of land to be expropriated without compensa¬ 
tion, will be dealt with in a special law. For the determination of the com¬ 
pensation payable for the live stock, the market prices of 1914 will be taken 
as a basis. The compensation for dead stock will be payable on the basis of 
the prices of the articles at the time they were bought. If the articles are 
depilated the price will be reduced accordingly. (§§ 10, ii, 12). 

3. The State farms will be let out: {a) to small cultivators in hereditary 
to^cy; (J) for long periods to educational institutions, to autonomous 
mstitutums, to co-operative societies, to commercial andindustiialundertak- 
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ings, as well as to aridsiot collective farming; foi short periods to individtials. 
The State may also retain farms under its own management (§ X5). The di¬ 
strict administration determines, on the proposal of the commonal council, 
the order in which the land is to be let out to small cultivators. Those 
who will have the prior right to the land will be (i) citizens who have given 
proof of cons|ncooos valour at the front during the War for the liberation 
of Ssthonia ; (2) citizens who havebeen wounded during the war of inde- 
poidence; (3) the families of soldiers who fell in the war of indepen¬ 
dence ; (4} soldiers who have taken part in the operations against the enemy 
according to length of service (§§ 20, 21). The State will help the poorest 
cultivators in o&nstrncting the necessary buildings, in buying stock and 
in making improvements, by giving them loans for long periods repay¬ 
able by instalments. Permanent improvements affecting the land itself 
will be carried out at the expense of the State or of the autouomons admin¬ 
istrations (§ 24). The forests on the expropriated estates will not be 
divided, but will remain the property of the State (§ 23). 

4. Aa Agrarian Bank vrill be established to carry out all the financial 
operations connected with the agrarian reforms and the new utilization of 
the land. 

On 28 January 1920, regulations were issued for canyingoutthe Agrar¬ 
ian I/aw which, besides general rules for the management of the lands 
which become the property of the State, contains also a series of purely 
technical rules. The reforms are to be completely carried out in three or 
at most four years. 


PRANCE. 

XBB ratSSOSNT CONDITION OP XHB 8UBDIVISIOH OP TJiND. —Gnuumr (Artbar}; 
I/e aiotQdlement paiodlaiie en Peano^ in Seim»^Eeonouii« PcbUgue, Paiia, S^itanbeiv 
Octotier i9za 

M. Arthur Giratdt, professor cd political economy at the Uuiveisity 
of Poitiers, after studying the condition of more than 200 communes be¬ 
longing to different districts, the cadastral survey of which has been or 
is being remade, decides that two great causes of subdivision are without 
danger from an s^iricultural point of view. These are : 

(i) The exteurion of means of oormnonication, and especially the 
canstmcticm of railwa3rs, which alone has occasioned, in the course of 
tte last sixty years, the formation in France of many millions of plots; 

{2) Tlte development of city life, and the increase of population re¬ 
sulting in the construction of new buil^gs. 

In order to appreciate justly the condition of the subdivisiQD of the 
country, it would be necessary ti> set aside the new subdivirions occarion- 
ed by the two dasses of causes indicated. It would be desirable to bear 
in mind only the increase and dimmntion occurring in country dfetricts 
in consequence of legal or material alterations attributable to jnoprie- 
tors. These alone ate important from the print of view of agricultursd 
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economy. Xowin this respect, M. Giranlt considers that where the number 
of plots exceeds the average (2.4 per hectare) and especially in the north¬ 
east of France (I/inaine, Burgundy and Champagne) the tendency to di¬ 
minution prevails. In ^stricts where excessive subdivision constitutes 
an evil reaHyin jurious to the proprietors, they are naturally seeking a remedy. 

The communes where subdivision is increasing (and it does not appear 
that these are the most numerous) are more frequent where the number of 
small plots is below the average. But in these communes, subdivision is 
not a danger; it coincides on the contrary, with a more complete and 
intensive cultivation of the sdl. 

Bence there is a general tendency, veiy imperfect however, to an equal¬ 
ization of the number of plots, which diminishes where it is too great, and 
increases where it is insufficient. This general tendency may nevertheless 
come into conflict with other forces acting in a contrary sense, the princip¬ 
al of which is the modification of the nature of the aops. The various 
crops have not all the same requirements. In particulat, where the vine is 
largely cultivated subdivisior increases, diminishing on the contrary where 
vineyards are few. The oame thing may be said of market-gardening. 
On the other hand the extension of stock fa'*'mmg coincides with a dimin¬ 
ution of subdivision. This must be so in the nature of things. 

On the whole, the ev<l is not increasing, but rather di mini shing. 


MEXICO. 

THE CimTiVATlON OF UNCUWIVATED I^AND DEO^AXED TO BE A WORK OF 
PUBl^CC UTII#ITY, — OfOfio Oficial, No. 43. Mezica, s8 June 1920. 

On 25 June 1920, a decree was published declaring the cultivation of 
uncultivated land capable of b^ing pul to agricultural use to be a work of 
public utility. If such lands have been neglected by their legitimate owners 
or occupiers the nation may at any lime dispose of them, in older that they 
may be utilized for agncultural puiposes. 

The decree fixes a limit withm which the lands must be sown, provid¬ 
ing that lands not cultivated by their holders or owners wilhin that limit 
and net in feUew shall mmain at the disposal of the municipal councils. 
Among these are compriUd also lands previously sown annuaUy wth any 
crop during the lainy season, or with a system of irrigation, etc., and those 
which neighbouring proprietors shsdl declare to be capable of cultivation 
during the rainy season, except pastures, lands where perennials are grown, 
and woods that must be preserved according to the laws in force. 

The councils may dispose of such lands, but only to let them on a 
produoe-shaiing or other system to those who may make application for 
them, giving the preference to agriculturists of the neighbourhood. 

It was laid down that within a month from the promulgation of the 
law, taking into account local customs, climate, various kinds of cultiv¬ 
ation, etc., a Emit of time should be fixed in every region, within which 
owners and occupieis would be obliged to prepare and to sow the land. 
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This limit, which varies accordmg to the region, may be extended at the 
request of the proprietors, for once only, with the consent of the respective 
councils, provided that for such extension there are special reasons, which 
must be published by the councils. 

Agriculturists of the neighbourhood, or any other persons have a right 
to apply to the proper council for those waste lands which they intend to 
cultivate, making the application according to special rules laid down by 
the decree. 

Should the application be refused without sufficient reason the appli¬ 
cant has a right to submit it to the local judge for an oral summary judge¬ 
ment, which must result in a decision pronounced even on a basis of mere 
presumption, before the time of harvest. 

Should the judgement be favouTable to the applicant, he who is re¬ 
sponsible for the refusal must pay an irdemnity equivalent to half the 
■^ue of the crop. 

The permission to cultivate the land will be personal and cannot be 
transferred to other persons. 

The conditions of the produce-sharing or other tenancy of the lands is 
to be fixed by the councils when the term of the agreement does not exceed 
the agricultural year. 

As regards lands which have never been cultivated, 01 had been micul- 
tivated for four years preceding the date of the decree, the term of the 
tenancy, produce-sharing or other, must not exceed thiee years. 

The cultivator must x>ay to the proper council a quota not exceeding 
10 pet cent, of the mop if he has been supplied with requisites fo* labour, 
and 5 per cent, if he has had nothing but the land. 

If this had been previously left fallow by the owner he shall receive 3 
per cent, of the crop, to be paid by the council out of the quota due 
to it. 

The owner who has given up the land may, if he so desire, bring proof 
to show that he has not abandoned it. If necessary he may appeal in 
writing to the local judge for a summary judgement and a decision to be 
pronounced, at latest, the day before the harvest begins. Shonld the sent¬ 
ence be favourable to him the whole rent will be paid to him. But should 
the council have supplied the tenant with ferming requisites, the sum will 
be divided between the proprietor and the council. 

For those lands which have never been cultivated, and those not cul¬ 
tivated during the four years preceding the date of the publication of the 
decree in question, no payment will be due from those who cultivate it, 
during the time in which they are temporarily in possession. 

The amount of land which the councils may grant for cultivation shall 
not exceed 20 hectares in the Federal District, nor 100 hectares in Lower 
Califoinia and in the Teiritory of Quintana Roo. In other regions the 
amount will be determined by the local authorities. The rents and the sums 
due from the cultivators for lands granted on the produce-shaiing system 
shall go to increase the funds of the cotmcils. 

The occupation by the councils of uncultivated iirigated lands gives 
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them a right to the waters, which, according to dvil law and local custom, 
have been utilized in previous years. 

The lauds to which the present decree refers shall cantinue to be con¬ 
sidered for legal purposes as the property of their respective owners. But 
the municipality will be the legal occupier of the land by a temporary title 
for the legal agricultural period, but only for the purposes of the decree, 
since after the last crop gathered in during the period of the letting agree¬ 
ment, the land will return to its legitimate owners. 


SWEDEN. 

I4RGB AND SMAIA HOI4>INOS IN JUNE 1917- — Stahstik arsbok for Sverige 
(SiaUsUcal Year Book for Sweden), Year X920 StockboJin, 1920. 

On June 1917 there were in Sweden 447,695 agricultural holdings, 
divided as follows: 


Between 0.26 hectare and i hectare . 63,605 

) 1.01 hectares and 2 hectares . 67,247 

2.01 ^ 3 » 47»739 

« 3-01 5 ‘ . 70,230 

^ 5-01 *' i 10 I . 95>752 

‘ lo.oi w » 20 ^ 64,358 

» 20.01 ) >30 ^ . 18,849 

30.01 > ‘>40 » . 7,8fo 

♦> 40,01 »> >‘50 » 4,051 

> 50,01 ^ * 100 j> 5,414 

100.01 » j) 200 t . ^,993 

More than 200 hectares. 507 


As will be seen the largest class is that of holdings between 5.01 hec¬ 
tares and 10 hectares, which numbers 95,752 ; then come, following fairly 
closely, the holdings of from 3.01 hectares to 5 hectares, numbering 70,230 ; 
the holdings of i.oi hectares to 5 hectares, numbering 67,247 ; the holdings 
of 10.01 hectares to 20 hectares, numbering 64,358; the very small holdings 
of 0.06 hectare to i hectare, numbering 63,605. There were only 19,825 hold¬ 
ings of more than 30 hectares and of these only 2,500 were of more than 100 
hectares. 
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m. — MISCEI.I.A]SrEOUS QU^TIONS 


INFOEMATION KELATIUTG TO MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 

GUATEMIAI/A. 

I. THB FUNCTIONS OF THE NEW MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE. — El Guatemal’^ 
ieco {Dtofto Oficial}. Guatemala, 4 October, 1930. 

By Decree No. 760, dated 2 October 1920, the functioiis of the new 
Ministiy of Agriculture of the Republic of Guatemala were defined. 

They may be thus summarized: enquiry into the laws and provisions 
to be adopted to secure a wider development of agriculture and the in¬ 
dustries connected with it; dissemination among agriculturists of ideas 
which ma3" contribute to the perfecting of agriculture, stocV-farming and 
the derived industries; the purchase and distribution of seeds and plants, 
and the purchase of animal useful in farm work or for the improvement 
of the breeds. 

The new Ministry is also to institute competitions among agricultur¬ 
ists, organize new experiment stations and laboratories for agricultural 
chemistry; secure the protection of woods; promote investigations and 
scientific inquiries into the diseases of cattle, of plants, etc. 

The decree invests the new Mnistry with ample authority as to im¬ 
migration and colonization, also as to sanitary regulations respecting the 
mportation and exportation of animals, seeds and plants, and as to reg¬ 
ulations affecting agricultural labour throughout the Republic. 

Agricultural committees, chambers of agriculture, associations and 
co-operative agricultural societies will be subject to the new Iffinistry, 
which win also have the duty of preparing laws respecting agricultural 
credit. 

The compilation of agricultural statistics, with data as to production, 
consumption and importation of agricultural produce and cattle, will 
also be the duty of the new Ministry. The Office of Agriculture and all 
other offices which by the decree it is empowered to institute, such as 
that of I/and and Colonization, etc., will also be under its authority. 


2. THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF STOCK FARMING. — El GuafemaUeco (JHaHo Oft- 
cidSj. Guatemala, 4 October, 1920. 

In order to encourage stock farming, which may prove very lucrative 
in the Republic of Guatemala, the Government on 2 October 1920 adopted 
certain provisions with regard to the importation and exportation of cattle. 
To encourage the importation of animals for breeding purposes, the 
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Government undertakes to reimburse the expense incurred for the con- 
ve3"ance of such animals from the landing place to their destination in the 
country. 

Exportation is permitted only for male animals, and for every head 
exported the Government will pay 2 pesos (gold) to reimburse the expense. 
The exportation of female animals is absolutely^ prohibited. 

NORWAY. 

CAPITAL, INCOME AND COMMUNAL TAXES IN RURAE COMMUNES IN 1918 . — Sta- 
tisxisb: Aakbooe for ronorrieib Norgb {Annuaire SuaisMqu$dela Ncrvige), Year 19x9. 
Christiania, 1920. 

Capital and income have increased consideiably during recent yeais 
in the rural communes of Norway and the following table indicates the 
increases as well as the communal taxes which fall upon the rural 
population. 




1 


Year 





1913-14 ’ 

*914-15 1 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 



crowns | 

crowns | 

crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

Estimated capital per inhabitant . 

, 

^ 1,399 

1,504 ' 

1.568 

1,770 

2,274 

Estimated income per inhabitant . 


240 

263 1 

277 

331 

485 

Ocanmnnal taxes per inhabitant. . . 

. 

! 

16.61' 

17.40, 

20.93, 

1 30.96 

Communal taxes per taxpayer . . . 


' 46-36 

49.60 

51*23 

61.301 

1 89.59 

Communal taxes per zooo crowns 

of 

. 

1 


1 

1 

estimated capital . 

. 

1081 

I.XO 

I.Ili 

1.18I 

I 1.36 

Coommunal taxes per 100 crowns 

ot 



1 



estimated income. 


6.29^ 

ii.6i| 

11-39 

Z0.41 

9.41 


As will be seen, the capital and income per inhabitant have greatly 
incieased between 1913-14 and 1917-18, but the formei shows a smaller 
proportionate increase than the latter, which has almost doubled. As to the 
communal taxes, the amount per inhabitant has moie than doubled and 
the increase of the amount pei taxpayer is hardly less. But, in view of the 
increase of the general wealth, the buiden on capital and on revenue has 
only increased in the proportions of 20 % and’^so % respectively. 

PORTUGAI,. 

THE INSTITUTION OF AN AGRICUETURAE DEVREOPMENT FXJND. --BokHmda 
Asoddgao Central ios jigneoUores Portogueses, VoL XXE December 1920. Eisbem. 

To facilitate the carrying out of various provisions adopted and to be 
adopted by the Portuguese govemment for the improvement of agriculture, 
a special fund caUed the Agricultural Development Fund {Fundode Fommto 
Agricola), to which reference has already been made, was set apart by 
Decree No. 6: 962, 23 September 1920. 
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This fund is fonned from various sums, paid as fines and special 
taxes, and also from an annual payment to be entered in the budget of 
the Mnistryof Agriculture, which for the current agricultural year is 
fixed at $ 500,000. 

This sum will be placed in the General Deposit Bank, so that pay¬ 
ments may be effected by means of dieques signed by two members of 
the Agriculture Development Board (Junta de Fomento Agdcold^. The in¬ 
come of the Agricultural Development Fund will be devoted especially 
to the necessary expenses for cultivation adapted to the nature of the soil 
and the various topographic conditions of different regions, to the encoura¬ 
gement of research, and to the construction of private irrigation works, to 
the promotion of lectures and practical experiments for the extension of 
knowledge of the best agricultural processes, to the granting of prizes for 
the encouragement of agriculturists and the increase of agricultural pu¬ 
blications ; to assist propaganda for all the measures for agricultural im¬ 
provement adopted by the government, and for the means of carrying 
them out. 

The fund will be administered by the Agricultural Development Board 
which will be composed of the Director General of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, the Director General of the Department of Physiography, and a 
representative of the Central Association of Agriculture. 

The Agricultural Devdopment Board has administrative autonomy 
for the management of the fund in question. It is a recognized corporate body 
and is authorized to purchase, exdusivdy in the interests of agriculture, 
real property, whether subject to charges or not, and whether rural or 
urban, which may be alienated, let or granted in emphyteusis. 

The sums received for land sold, as well as rents and dues received, 
will go to increase the Agricultural Development Fund. 


SPAIN. 

TBD^ SYSXI^ OP PURCHASE AND DISITRIBUTION OP GRAIN AND PI^OXJR. 
Gaceta Madrid, Nos 210 and 252, 28 Jialy and 8 September 1920; ReUtsta Social y 
Agraria, No. z6, Au^st 1920. 

The insufficiency of available home-grown grain caused anxiety to 
the Government of Spain at the beginning of the agricultural season of 
last year, and in order to guarantee the citizens against loss resulting 
from the speculation of producers and merchants, already manifesting 
itself, the Royal Decree of 27 July 1920 was promulgated. 

This decree enjoined agriculturists to send to the Provincial Food 
Supply Committees, through the municipal authorities, a sworn declar¬ 
ation as to the amount of grain harvested, the extent of land cultivated, 
and the quantity of seed and chemical manures required for future sowing. 
Agriculturists in districts where the production exceeded local consump¬ 
tion were to sell, at the price of 56 pesetas per quintal, all their suiplus 
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to the nearest millers, and the millers were to keep the flour at the 
disposal of the State, uhich alone could give permission to sell it. 'Mills 
on the fiontiers were authorized to purchase corn from the adjoining 
countries, the State intervening in drawing up the contract, to reimburse 
the higher piice that must be paid. In districts of large consumption 
stores were established to gather supplies of milling grain whether foreign 
or home-growm. 

But after the publication of this decree of which we have given a gen¬ 
eral outline, the Spanish fanners were unanimous in petitioning for a 
return to free trade in grain. After a more rigorous inquiry into the food 
supply it appeared that the quantity of grain in Spain, especially after 
the very considerable purchases made in foreign countries by the Treasury, 
Tvas more than sufficient for the necessities of national consumption, and 
therefore there was no danger of a great increase in the price of bread. 
The Government, therefore, by a Royal Decree dated 7 &ptember 1920 
decided to return to free trade in grain. But to avoid an artificial increase 
in the price of flour, or its adulteration, or illegal sale, or contraband ex¬ 
portation, State intervention continued in the flour mills, and it was en¬ 
acted that flour should not be sold at a higher rate than 82 pesetas per 
quintal, net weight, including carriage, on pain of requisition of the fac¬ 
tories. 

I/astly the State placed at the disposal of the agriculturists at a low 
price, but preferably to S3aidicates and agricultural federations, all the 
superphosphates already purchased abroad. 


Axfrhdo RUGGHSl, gerenU tesponsahile 



THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 


OsjaiN OB TES iKSnXUTB AND SUMMARY OR TEE InTERNATIONAI, TbEATY. 

Tbe Intemational Institate of Agriculture was established under the 
Iritemational Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Nineteen other governments have since adhered to the Institate. 

It is a Government institution in which each country is represented 
by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee, 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the intemational 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

{a) collect, study and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(b) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, and 
if possible, any^ffective remedies ; 

(e) study questious concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance 
and credit from every poinr of view; collect and publish information 
which might prove of value in the various countries for the oiganization 
of agriailtural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various govemmieiits, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utiKzang for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by intematioi^ or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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«l 

Z.03805 

acres 

I Florin, gold, or Golden (xoo cents) (Netherlands) 


is. 7 SSl 6 ^d, 

at par 

z 3?xanc (xoo oentlines) (France^ 


9 ^l 6 id. 

at par 

I Gxamme 

■■ 

o> 035 S 7 

oz. 

z Hectare * 

n 

2.47x09 

acres 

X Kfiograinme 


2.2 

lbs. 

I Kilometre 


1093.6x3 

yards 

T Kjokon (xo To) (Japan) 


Z.58726 

quarts 

z hdf gold (100 bani) (Rnmania) 

w 

9 ® 3 / 64 A 

at par 

X 1 ^ (xoo stotinki) (Bnlgaxia} 

■■ 

933 /e,A 

at par 

z ijia (100 centedmi) (Italy) 


933/^4 A 
^ 0.2x998 

I 0.0275 

at par 
gailans 

z I4tre 


bnslids 

X Mark (xoo Pfemnge) (Getmany) 


XX3/41I 

at par 

z Mark (xoo penni} (Finland) 

— 

93^/644. 

at par 

I Metm 


3.280^ 

feet 


X Hdxeis, geld (Brazil) 

I MBxds, gold (Forto^) 

I Peseta, gold (xoo ccndiinoe} (Spam) 

I Peso, gold (xoo centavos) (^eniiiia) 

I Pound, Tudekh, gold (zoo piastte) (Ottoman Bmpixe) 
z Pond (Ssneden) 

X Qointal 

X BonUe, gold (100 kopeks) (Bnasia} 

X Knpee^ (16 annas) (Biitkh India) 

X Talaxi (20 piastze) (Egsrpt) 
x Verst (Rnsma) 

X Yen, gold (2 fnn or zoo sen) (Japan) 

I Zentner (Gexmany) 


29 . at par 

4 S 5*9/(64d. at par 
933/64^ at par 
35.xi37/64d. at par 
x89.ot5/64d. at per 
0.937x2 lbs. 
z. 96843 cuts. 
29 .x s/sA at par 

43.11^33^* CLt par 
TZ66.64479 yaxds 
29.037/64A at per 
1x0.23x71 lbs. 
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GERMANY. 

THE AGRICHCTURAX CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN 1918-19. 

SOURC]^: 

JAHKBUCH DES REICHSVEBBANDES DER DEUTSCHEN LAITOWIRTSCHAPTLICHEN GENOSSEN- 

SCHAEXEN FtJE 1919. 26tli Year. Berlin 1920. 

In a series of artides which appeared in recent issues we described the 
agricultural co-operative movement during the war, up to i June 1918. 
The year from that date to i June 1919 was marked by events of *such 
importance that from the co-operative point of view it is of spedal in¬ 
terest, The development of co-operation within the general framework 
of events will be diown in the following paragraphs. 

§ I. GBN3SRAI, DBVBBOPMENT OF AGRICUBTURM, CO-OPEEIATION, 

The year in question may be divided into three periods, according 
to the possibilities of devdopment it presented to agricultural co-opera¬ 
tion. The first, from June to November 1918, doses the long period of 
war. The development of co-operation, though hindered by the economic 
conditions resulting from the war, yet proceeded rather more rapidly 
than in the years previous to the war. In the second period, from the 
cessation of hostilities to the beginning of 1919, there were radical sodal 
and economic changes. The formation of new agricultural societies at 
once received a sharp setback. In January 1919 began the third period, in 
which with the gradual removal of the economic restrictions and the re¬ 
turn of co-operators to their normal co-operative activity, and also throu^ 
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another, and not the most insignificant factor, the tendency to socializa¬ 
tion showing itself ever^Tvhere in economic life, the development of co¬ 
operation received a new and powerful impulse. The following figures 
show this development from month to month: 


TWrtntTi 

Societies formed 

Societies dissolved 

Net increase 

June 1918 . . . 


19 

87 

July •> . . . 

. 119 

21 

98 

August » . . , 

. 99 

19 

80 

September » . - , 

. 81 

16 

63 

October » . . . 

. 105 

28 

77 

N’o\ ember » . . 

. 93 

19 

74 

December a . . 

. 60 

16 

44 

January 1919 . . 


21 

80 

February » . . 


20 

107 

March » . . 


38 

138 

April » . . 

. 251 

47 

204 

May » . . 


23 

239 

Year 1918-9x9 . . 

.1,580 

287 

1,293 


The average number of newly formed societies in the first six months, 
from June to lUCovember was about lOO ; in December it diminished 
to 6o ; in January there was again a considerable increase. In the month 
of May alone nearly as many co-operative societies were formed as in the 
whole war year 19x5-16 — 262 as compared with 316 

The increase in the number of agri^tural co-operative societies in 
the year ui.dt r re vit w was 1,293. To find a similar extraordinary increase 
we must go back to the year 1900-01, when it was 1,397. CJomparing this 
with the years of tjie war and the last year of peace we have the follow¬ 
ing rate of progress; 

Year Znciease 


1913- 14. 

1914- 15. 

1915- 16. 

1916- 17. 

1917- 18. 

1918- 19. 


1,126 

237 

197 
330 
^ 527 

1.293 


The total increase of agricultnral co-operative societies in the four 
years of the war 1914-18 is thus 1,291, the same as that readied in the an- 
^ yaar 1918-19. the whole number of co-operative societies registered 
in Germany on 1 June 1919, which amounted to 39,700, nearly four- 
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fifths, that is, 30,770, were agrictaltural co-operative societies. In this 
number are included the co-operative societies in the territories to be 
detached from Germany, the number of which was not substracted from 
the total as they could not in all cases be ascertained. 

The division of the agricultural co-operative societies among the 
different states and provinces of Germany, according to the different 
forms of liability adopted by the req)ective societies, is shown in 
Table I (page 168). 

From this table it will be seen that nearly half of all the agricultural 
co-operative societies, numbering 16,992, belong to Prussia. Bavaria 
follows with 5,802 societies, Wurttemberg with i,8g6, Baden with 1,716, 
etc. The numbers show a diminution which becomes more and more 
rapid until finally Schaumburg-Lippe and Bremen are reach^.d, with 
10 and 9 respectively. The same table shows that apart from the societies 
based upon the liability to make unlimited supplementary pajments, of 
which there are only 112, the great majority, that is, 22,058, more than 
two thirds of the total, work on the basis of unlimited liability, while 
limited liability is adopted by 8,675 societies. In Pomerania, Saxony, 
Westphalia, Anhalt, Hamburg and Bremen the latter form is more gen¬ 
eral th&n the former. In the years of war, and for some time previous, 
both forms of liability showed an uninterrupted devdopment considered 
absolutely, but relatively, especially in the last year limited liability 
prevailed, as shown by Table II. (page 169) 

It may be deduced from Table 11 that while the proportion of soc¬ 
ieties with liability to make unlimited supplementary payments remains 
unchanged, that of societies with unlimited liability is continually de¬ 
creasing, and to the same extent the proportion of societies with limited 
liability is increasing. The reason is that among co-operative societies 
for purchase and sale, co-operative dairy societies, and particularly mis- 
ceflaneous co-operative societies (more especially the societies for the 
supply of electricity), the form of liimted liability is more widdy extended. 
Also, in the year under review, many agricultural credit sodeties, which, 
except in the federations of Stettin and Halle, almost exdusivdy adopted 
the form of unlimited liability, have now made a change. This must 
be attributed among other causes to the uncertainty of the economic 
situation in general, and to the danger of a serious fall in the value of 
war loans, in which the agricultural co-operative sodeties had invested 
more than 4,000 millions of marks (i). 

The number of members bdonging to all the German agricultural 
co-operative sodeties is calculated at 2,9 millions in round numbers; 
taking the members of thdr families also into account it would be in all 
14 millions of inhabitants, that is, about half the indq)endent agricultur¬ 
ists of Germany. In rdation to the whole population, there was in 1919 
an agricultural co-operative sodety for every 2,158 persons, and in 1918 
a co-operative sodety for every 2,192. Conning otirsdves to those ter- 

(i) See " Agxicultural Co-operative Societies Duniig the War ”in our issue of August 1930. 
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Tabus I. — Distribution of Agricultural Co-operative Societies according 
to the Form of Liability in the Different Territories on i June 1919. 


Number of co-operative societies 





with liability 


States or pxo^inces 

with 

with 

to make 

1 Total 

unlimited 

limited 

unlimited 



liability 

liability 

supplementaiy 




1 

1 payments 

1 _ 

Prussia: 





Bast Prussia. 

515 1 

II3 

5 

633 

West Prussia.| 

406 1 

133 1 

1 * 

540 

Brandenburg.1 

955 

397 

' 32 

1 1,384 

Poanerania. 

295 

1.4201 

1 2 

I.717 

Posen. 

6751 

348 

3 

1,020 

SQesia.1 

1.9311 

794 

2 

2,727 

Saxony. 

157 1 

1.203 

15 

1,375 

Scbleswig-Holsteln. 

900 1 

109 

7 

1,016 

Hanover.. . 

i,ai 9 ' 

549 

24 

1,792 

Westphalia. 

56s 1 

528 

5 

1,098 

Hesse-Nassau.| 

1,112 ] 

1 169 

2 

1.283 

Rhine Ptovinde.i 

1,866 1 

i 464 

2 

2,332 

Hbhenzottem. 

571 

1 


69 

Total Prussia . . . 

10,633' 

' 6,239 


16,992 

Baoaria: | 





Right bank of Rhine. 

4.484 

1 539 

i ^ 

! 5.025 

bank of Rhine iPalatinate) . . i 

733 

44 

— 

I 777 

Total Bavaria . . . 

5.217 

583 

• 2 

1 5,802 

Saxony. 


194 

1 ’ ’ 2 

537 

Whrttembexg. 

1 1.757 

139 

1 

1,896 

Baden.{ 

1 1,004 

711 

I 

1,716 

Hesse. 

1 705 

209 

— 

914 

Hecklenburg-Sdiweiin. 

1 4^2 


2 

535 

Mecklehbuig-Strelitz. 

41 

' 18 

1 1 

60 

Saxe-Weimar-Bisenach. 

168 

40 

— 

208 

Oldenburg. 

316 

n6 

1 

432 

Brunsvdcfc. 

189 

1 103 


296 

Sasse-Heiningen..I 

1 III 

25 


136 

Saze-Altenboxg. 

57 

15 


72 

Sa2C&-Cobuig-GofIxa 

87 

39 


126 

Anhalt. 

7 

55 


62 

Schwaxzburg--SQndersiiausen 

34 

. 6 


40 

Schwarzburg-Rudolfetadt . 

34 

22 


56 

Waldedc. 

53 

13 


66 

Reuss (Elder Branch), . . 

15 

I 


16 

Reuss (Tbunger Brandi.) . 

33c 

4 


35 

Schaumbtug-lAppe .... 

6 

4 


10 

WtfPe.. - 

21 

14 


35 

Blibeck. 

6 

5 


11 

Bremen. 

. 4 

5 



Hamburg. 

i 6 

14 


20 

Alsace-I^rxaine. 

733 

30 


763 

Total Germany . 

22,058 

8.675 


30,845 

German colonies. 

X 

6 



Foreiga {Balestiue}. 

— 

3 
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TabI/E II. — The Different Forms of Liability in the Last Six Years, 
Shamn Absolutely ofti Relatively. 


I Societies witli unlimited . Socieiics with unlimiied I 
Year I liability | babdity supplemeutarF 



Number 

Percentage 

Number 

Percent&ge j 

Number 

1 Perceatagie 

1914 

21,049 

74.3 

7.156 

25-3 1 

II3 

' 0.4 

1915 

21,109 

73 9 

7»333 

* 5-7 1 

II3 

, 

1916 1 

1 21,226 

738 

7,414 

25.8 

112 

0.4 

1917 1 

21,320 

73 3 

7,649 

1 26.3 

I13 

0.4 

IQZS 

21,539 

729 

7,900 

' 26.7 

II3 

0.4 

1919 

22,058 

1 715 

^,675 

28.1 

II2 

<>•4 


ritories where the population is predominantly rural, the proportion was 
one agricultural co-operative society for every 1,410 inhabitants in 1919, 
and for every 1,433 in 1918. In these districts agricultural co-operation 
has naturally penetrated further. The proportion between the number 
of co-operative societies and the agricultural area remains almost the 
same as in 1918 ; the Palatinate is far alread of the other states with a 
co-operative society for every 427 hectares, while East Prussia, where 
large estates are numerous, comes last with a co-operative society for 
every 4,264 hectares. 

§ 2. The EEDEKATIONS of AORlCTHTimAI, CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

Of the 30,845 agricultural co-operative societies registered on i June 
1919, 29,253, that is, 94.8 per cent were grouped in federations, as com¬ 
pared with 27,587, or 93.2 per cent, in the preceding year. The increase 
is principally owing, as in previous years, to the fact that the new soc¬ 
ieties were formed on the initiative of the federations. Of the whole num¬ 
ber of co-operative societies 20,729 bdonged to the National Federation 
as compared with 19,441 in the preceding year, so that this organization 
takes by far the hipest place among the federations. The 33 state and 
provincial federations grouped round the Kational Federation were all 
federations for supervision according to the German legidation on co¬ 
operative societies, with the four following exceptions: (i) Lafidesver-^ 
band der landwirtschaftlichen Kreisvereine in Alsace-Lorraine; (2) Deutsche 
Sudwestafrikanischer Genossenschaftsverband in Windhuk; (3) Verband 
der baUischen Genossenschaften in Mitau, and (4) Verband der deutschen 
Genossenschaften m Polen, in Lodz. Besides the National Federation, the 
following federations of agricultural co-operative societies with thdr affi¬ 
liated societies were in existence on i June 1919: 
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(i) Generdverhand der deutschcn Raiffeisengenossenschafien of Ber¬ 
lin with 16 federations and 6,538 co-operative societies, as compared with 
15 federations and 6,010 societies in the preceding year. 

(3} LanduiHscJhiffUclier Remsionsverband des BayeriscJien Baidern- 
vereins of Ratisbon, with 805 co-operative societies, as compared with 
760 in the preceding^year. 

(3) Genossenschaftsverband des Badischen Banernvereins of Fiiburg, 
with 453 co-operative societies, as compared with 418 in the preceding 
year. 

(4) Revisionsverba^td des Bundes der Landwirte of Berlin, with 445 
co-operative societies, as compared with 396 in the preceding year. 

(5) Bayerischer Genossenschaftsverband Ausbach of Ausbach, with 
266 qo-operative societies, as compared with 265 in the preceding year. 

(6) ^leiereiverband fur West-Holstcin of Hohennested, with 130 co¬ 
operative societies as compared with 133 in the preceding year, 

(7) Mitielrhemischcr Genossenschaftsverband of Coblenz, with 70 co¬ 
operative societies, as compared with 22 in the preceding year. 

(8) ilolkerei-Rcvisionsverband fur die Provinzen Brandenburg, Pom- 
mern, Sachsen, imd die Grosslierzogiwner Mecklenburg of Prendau, with 
64 co-operative societies, as compared with 66 in the preceding year. 

(9) Verband von Erwerbs- tmd Wirtschaftsgenossenschaffen der Pro- 
vinz Oberkessen of Giessen, with 40 co-operative societies, as in the preced¬ 
ing year. 

(10) Verband landwirtschafilicher Genossenschaften in Regierungs- 
hezirke HiUesheim, with 31 co-operative societies, as in the preceding year. 

(ii) Verband ostprcusischer Genossenschaften of Konigsberg with 17 
co-operative societies, as in the preceding year. 

(12) Molkerei-Revisions verband fur das FwstenUm RMzebiwg, with 
5 co-operative societies as in the preceding year. 

The II minor federations (Xos. 2 to 12) comprise in all 3,326 agri¬ 
cultural co-operative societies, a number di^tlyless than one third of 
the societies aflBliated to the Raiffeisenverband (^o. i) which in its turn 
with 6,538 co-operative societies had about one third of the number of 
the affiliated societies of the Reichsverband, 

' § 3 - AGRiCODTUItAIr CREDIT SOCIETIES. 

Nufnerical increase. — The year tinder review as also the preceding 
war years was characterized by a great influx of money into the agricul¬ 
tural credit societies. The available capital, not succeeding in finding 
an investment in agricultural undertaKngs, because of the want of build¬ 
ing materials, fertilizers and concentrated feeding stuffs, and also be¬ 
cause of the increased cost of labour, was deposited in the agricultural 
credit societies, for which this was a good opportunity for development. 
Nearly half the total numerical increase (1,293) of the agiicoltural co¬ 
operative societies in the year under leview belongs to this category of so- 
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cieties, which shows an increase of 605 thus divided among the separate 
months: 


Mootfa 

Societies 

fonsed 

Societies 

dissolved 

Net 

inccease 

— 

— 

— 

—- 

June 1918 . . . 

. . . . 61 

4 

57 

July » . . . 

• . • 43 

3 

40 

August » . . . 

... 42 

3 

39 

September » . . . 

. . . 30 

— ' 

30 

October » . . . 

36 

6 

3 <' 

November » ... 

... 28 

3 

25 

December » . . . 

... 16 

3 

13 

January 1919. . . 

... 28 

6 

22 

February » . . . 

... 60 

I 

59 

IVIarch » " . . . 

65 

4 

61 

April '> . . . 

. . . 128 

7 

I 2 I 

]May » . . . , 

. . . no 

2 

108 

Year 1918-19 . . . . 

... 647 

42 

605 


The net increase thus shows at first a growing diminution, reaching 
its lowest point in the month of December, with 13 agricultural credit 
societies, but from the month ol January an ascending movement is per¬ 
ceptible and in April the net increase reaches 121, to fall again in May, 
the last month, to 108. * 

Out of a total of 30,845 agricultural co-operative societies, the num¬ 
ber of credit societies was 18,788 on i June 1919, of which 9,703 belonged 
to Prusaa, 4,354 to Bavaria, 1,378 to Wiirttemberg, 722 to Alsace-Lor¬ 
raine, 574 to Baden, and so on, diminidnng to only 2 in Schaumburg- 
I 4 ppe. 

Of these, 17,249 credit societies, or 91.8 per cent, of the whole, were 
based on unlimited liability; 1,518, or 8.1 percent, preferred limited lia¬ 
bility, and only 21, or i per cent, chose liability to make unlimited sup¬ 
plementary pa3ntnents. It is therefore evident that among agricultural 
credit societies the form of unlimited liability prevails. But in the year 
under review the tendency was manifested in various places to adopt more 
widely the form of limited liability. We have already pointed out the 
causes of this fact 

Of the 18,788 credit societies, 12,480 or two thirds belonged to the 
National Federation. The number of co-operative societies which fur- 
ni^ed returns was 11,164 as compared with 11.320 in the preceding year. 
It should here be observed that the banks bdonging to the Federation 
of Posen I {Verband landwir£schaftlicher GenossenscJtafien fur die Provinz 
Posen), whidi comprises 314 banks, are not included in the above statisr 
tics, because of special circumstances connected with them in consequence 
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of the carrying out of the treaty of peace. To the 11,164 i-'ocieties which 
furnished returns belong in all 1,099,842 members, as compared with 
1,104,033 for 11,320 credit societies in the preceding year. The average 
number of members per society is now 99 as compared, with 98 in 1918. 

LiahUities of the Credit Societies. — The liabilities of the credit soc¬ 
ieties, that is, their working capital, show a considerable increase on the 
preceding year both for the whole country and for single federations. 

Table III (pages 174 and 175) indicates the amount of owned and 
borrowed workfng capital for the various federations, both absolutely 
and rdativdy. 

It will be seen from Table HI the diare capital is highest in the 
Federation of Baden 11 , being 6,489,543 marks ; then in diminishing order 
come Wfirttemberg with 3,714,835 marks, Saxony with 3,653,733 marks, 
etc. In Baden I the amount of share capital is lowest, being only 
29,932 marks. The largest reserve funds are in the Federations of West- 
ph^a, 10,276,653 marks, Hanover 8,190,924 marks, and Wurttemberg 
6,35(8,491 marks. The lowest reserve fund is that of Baden I, 19,407 
marks. The total owned capital is hipest in Baden 11 being 11,639,287 
marks, or 6.3 per cent, of the total liabilities of this federation, and low¬ 
est in Baden I, being 49,392 marks, equal to 2 per cent, of its liabilities. 
In comparison with the borrowed capital, both the share capital and the 
reserve funds are therefore very modest: the owned capital for all Ger¬ 
many, 136,721,399 marks, is only 3 per cent of the total working capital. 
For the borrowed capital the figures ^are very different; Westphalia 
has more than 500 millions of 'savings deposits, 516,383,777 marks; 
Hanover has 296,448,940 marks; Baden comes last, with 1,637,234 marks. 
For all the German federations the total amount of savings deposits 
readies the immense sum of 3,584,161,611 marks, as compared with 
2,670,379,893 marks in the previous year, an increase of nearly 1,000 
million marks. 

The inflilx of savings deposits was thus very great, partly owing 
to the increasing depreciation of the curreocy and the abundance 
of money. The same is true also with regard to dq)Osits on current ’ac¬ 
count, whidh rose from 616,352,057 marks in 1918 to 833,303,677 marks 
in 1919. It was otherwise with respect to the sums borrowed by the 
credit societies from the central banks. These were continually diminish¬ 
ing during the years of war since the agricultural credit banks, having 
sufficient working capital, did not need to have recourse to the aid of 
the central banks. In 1914 the loans outstanding still represented 135 
millions of marks, reduced in 1915 to 115 millions in 1916 to 82 mil¬ 
lions, in 1917 to 60 millions, in 1918 to 34 millions, and lastly, in the year 
in question, to 17,541,912 mari^ The total borrowed working capital 
amounts to 4,494,336,057 marks, that is, 97 per cent, of all the liabilities. 
The owned and the borrowed capital were respectively 3.6 per cent, and 
96.4 per cent- of the total capital in 1918; the ratio between them 
tilierefore continued to dimimdli in 1919 as it had done in the war years. 
The importance of this fact, and its consequences with r^ard to the 
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agricultural co-operative credit societies, have been pointed out in 
our issue of September 1920 in connection with the subject of the 
position of the agricultural co-operative credit societies during the war 
period. 

The Assets. — The chief item of the assets, that is of the employ¬ 
ment of the working capital, is formed by the sums deposited by the 
credit societies in the central banks. We have seen that there is a con¬ 
tinual reduction of the debts of the agricultural credit societies to the 
central banks; there is at the same time a constant increase of deposits, whidi 
in the year under review reached the enormous sum of 1,529,553,015 marks, 
or nearly 2,000 millions, as compared with 1,600 million marks in 1918. 
The working capital therefore flows principally into the cential banks, as 
centres of compensation. 

The credit granted to members in the foim of loans on current ac¬ 
counts amounted to 575,378,455 txiziks as compared with 555,539,951 
marks in 1918, being an increase in round numbers of 20 millions of 
marks. The loans for fixed periods dimini^ed from 1,073,620,078 marks 
in 1918 to 1,050,562,458 marks in 1919, being less by about 23 millions 
of marks. The temporaiily dimini^ed demand for credit among the 
rural population is evidently connected with these facts. The total assets 
for the year under review thus rise to 4,637,794,799 marks. 

Financial Results of the AgncuUural Credit Societies. —The total profit 
of these societies, whi^ is found by subtracting the liabilities from the 
assets, was 6,537,396 marks as compared with 14,984,075 marks in the pre¬ 
ceding year. For 10,938 societies the division of the profits and losses 
for the year under review is as follows: 159 societies had neither profits 
nor losses: 9,362 had profits amounting in all to 9,812,701 marks, an ave¬ 
rage of 1,048 per society; and 1,417 societies had a total loss of 3,275,305 
marks, an average of 2,311 marks per society. In comparison with the 
preceding year, in which only 608 societies ^owed loss, the number of 
losses appears very hi^, which may also be attributed to the deprecia¬ 
tion in the national loans. 


§ 4. Agricoxtural co-opbrative societies 

FOR PURCHASE AND S^E. 


Numerical Increase. — The group of agricultural co-operative 
societies next in importance is composed of societies for purchase and 
sale. In view of the results obtained by co-operation during the war 
the need of uniting in societies for the purchase of agricultural requisites 
has been more strongly felt in country districts. 

The development of co-operative action in this direction during the 
year under review is evidenced by the great increase in the number of 
co-operative societies for purchase and sale, the incieasc being 204, nearly 
equsd to that of the last year of peace, 1913-14, in which it was 236. The 
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Table III. — (Mmed and Bonomd^Caj 

Owned capital 


rcdcratiopa j 

1 

Share capital 

Reserve 

funds 

Totdl 

owned working 
capital 

Percentage | 
of total workmJ 
capital { 

Ermlaiiti...... ^ 

602,172 1 

1 

2.278,385 j 
3,860,9711 

2,880,557 1 

3.4 

Biandenburg .... 

3,603,4461 

6,964,417 1 

4*1 

Fomciania. 

889,486' 

2,660,814 

3,550,300 

2.5 

Tuscn II. 

745,618 

1,451,243 

2,196,861 

52 

Silesia 1 . 

1,947.518 

5,070.624 1 

7,018,142 1 

3.3 

» U. 

784.9731 

2,697,326 1 

3,482,299 

3.0 

Sazmy. 

3.852.7331 

3,755,007 

7,407,740 

3.8 

Schled\dg-Holstein . 

1,070.5601 

2,087,6041 

3,158,164 ' 

2.4 

Hanover. 

1,096,860 

8,190,924 

9,287,784 1 

2.3 

We&tplialia. . . 

445.561 

10,276,6531 

10,722,214 

2.8 

E-nrliessen. 

283,461 ‘ 

681,7961 

965,257 1 

3.7 

Nassau. 

1,395.9181 

1,040,144 ^ 

2,436,062 

5-9 

BRenish Pruwa I . 

3,285,2051 

2,904,411 

6,189,616 

5*7 

n » II . 

722,312 

5.672,3271 

6,394,639 

2.5 

I » HI. 1 

1,081,754 

3,532,318 

4,614,072 

3.0 

Kingdom of Prussia. | 

21,607,577 

55,660,547 

77,268,124 

2.9 

rpper Bavaria . . jl 

1 

309,700 

3.873,1211 

4,182,821 

4*5 

Lower » . , . j 

291,293 

2,505,402 

2,796,695 

2.1 

Upper Palatinate . 

223,493 

1,692,727 

1,916,220 

1.8 1 

Upper Eianktn ' 

1 180,070 

1.573,443' 

‘ 1,753,513 

1.9 

Middle > . . 1 

1 70,534 , 

1,411,872 

1,482,406 

32 

Lower > . - 

1 444,231 1 

4,001,427 

4,455,658 

2.9 

Swabia. 

353,762 I 

4.936,924 

5,290,686 

1 M 

Palatinate . . • . 

1,770,135 j 

1.984,819 

3 , 754,954 

1 3.0 , 

Bavarian Federation (Munich). 

3,643,268 

21,989,735 

25,632,933 


Kingdom of Saxony. . . 

1,853,455 

2,631,995 

] 4,485,450 

3.9 

» Wtirttemberg . 

3.714.835 

6,398,491 

10,113,326 

3.2 

Grand Budiy of Baden I 

29,932 

19,407 

49,392 

2.0 

^ ^ n. 

6,489,543 

1 5,149,744 

1 11,639,287 

6.3 

> Hesse, . . . 

3,605,666 

2,805,988 

6,411.654 

2.8 

• Mecklenburg. 

168,108 

1 122,979 

291,087 

2.8 

» Oldenburg. . 

Alsace-Lonainc. .... 

183,774 

1 646,352 

1 

830,126 

... 


I 41,496,108 95.425.a38 136,722.399 


Germany. 


0.3 
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M of the Vfirwus Federation’! 


Borrowed capital 


Savings 

deposits 


80,295.098 
94,062,952 
94.114.738 
35.400,9311 

124,322,392 

106,633,652 

133.660,415 

79,265,127 

296,448,940 

516,383.777 

23.099,242 
32.691833. 
85,951.2801 
205,055,628 

141,233.749 

2,048,619.735 

138,319,310 

124,110,742 

36,066,650 

87.947,787 
43,927,761 
144,092,081' 

203,636,9991 

53.327,619 

881,428,949 

96,201,442 

208,877,655 

1.637,234! 
162,389,341 

144,802,665 

6,885,248 

33,319,272 


3,584,161,611 


Deposits on 
^current acc unt 


1,508,445 i 

64,191,060 

43.375,336 

2,984,326 

73,265,268 

5.899,2431 

51,080,444 
46,124,818 
92.809,473 
69.8:,8,423 

I. 763,821 
6,417,210 

15,775.571 

47.266,510 

3,942,568 

528,243,516 

10,345.807 
3,696,257 
2,086,780' 
3,052,017 
386,696 
1,822,832 
8,592,4761 
57,122,377 

87,165,242 

II, 876,794 
92,634,008 

90,556 

4,233,355 I 

74,704.375 

2,535429 

31,820,502 

833,303,677 


Borrowed from 
central banks 


60,117 

2,062,294 

3,7N 

940,4^2 

2 , 9 S 8,459 

705,055 

362,993 

1,890 163 
2,162,590 
646,224 

73,522 

18,982 

185,936 

167,540 

2.525,863 

14,794,054 

169,961 

108,906 

39,587 

40,668 

10,195 

171,483 

160,441 


701,241 


22,5131 

630,3071 
363,198 , 
654,701 j 
375,8981 


17,541,912 


Total borrowed 
working capital 


82,486,011 

161,405,717 

138,827.216 

40,061,305 

203,027,849 

113,683.567 

186,280,868 

127,683,102 

400,022,362 

585,077,005 

25,361,686 

38,552,826 

103.336,763 

256,499,932 

147,678,020 

2,609,984,229 

149,384,899 
131,350,7481 
90,416,233 
91,217,707 

43,763.981 
148,548,581 
216,030,278 
120,341,0931 

992,989,237 

108,485,437 
305,238,559 
2,483,4371 

172,817,847 

224,202,245 

9.966,516 

68,365,856 

4,494,536,057 


Percentage 
of total working 
capital 

96 G 

Q 5 0 

97 5 
948 
967 
97.0 
<)b.2 
97 G 

Q7*7 

98.2 

96.4 
94.x 
94 3 
97-6 
97.0 

97-X 

97 3 
97-9 
97-9 

98.1 
96.9 
97.x 

97.7 

97.0 

97.5 

93.4 

96.8 

98.1 
93-7 
97-2 

97.2 

97-9 

97-0 
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societies formed, the societies dissolved and the net increase for each 
month are shown in the following table: 


3 h!bnih 


Societies formed 

Societies dissolved 

Net increase 

Juae 1918 


.... 10 

2 

8 

July » 


.... 24 

— 

24 

August » 


.... 17 

— 

17 

September » 


.... 18 

— 

18 

Qctober » 


.... 18 

I 

17 

November 


.... 10 

— 

10 

December » 


. . . . 7 

2 

5 

Januaiy 1919 


.... 13 

— 

13 

February » 


.... 11 

— 

II 

March » 


.... 27 

3 

24 

April 


.... 27 

2 

25 

Mja}*" » 

• 

.... 33 

3 

32 

Total 1918-19 . . . 217 

13 

204 


The least remarkable monlli is December, in this case as in that of 
the agiicaltural credit societies. It shows an increase of only 5. But 
there is no such marked difference between the development in the last 
half year of war and the first half year of peace. The progress in these 
two periods is a little more regular than that of the agricultural credit 
societies, though it is slightly accelerated in the second period. The 
total number of co-operative societies for purchase and sale was 3,320 on 
I June 1919, corresponding to about one-ninth of the whole number of 
agricultural co-operative societies in Germany (30,845). 

The territorial distribution of co-operative societies for purchase and 
sale is very irregular. The zone in which they are most widely diffused 
lies in Western and Southern Germany. Of these societies, Baden alone 
has 920, Hesse 282, the Palatinate 202, Hesse-Nassau 152, etc. The 
remaining co-operative societies are chiefly divided among Hanover 
(339). Westphalia (289), Schleswig-Holstein (189), Posen (120) and Olden¬ 
burg (118). The States of the Reuss (Younger Branch), and of Schaumburg- 
I/ippe have only one society each, and the States of Saxe-Altenburg, 
Reuss (Elder Branch), Efibcck and Bremen have none. 

More than half the whole number of co-operative societies for purchase 
and sale —1,881, or 56.6 per cent. — have limited liability, a form which 
is therefore,, in their case much more important than among the agricul¬ 
tural credit societies. There are 1,436 co-operative societies, or 43.3 per 
cent., with unlimited liability, and lastly 3, or i per cent., with liability 
to make unlimited supplementary payments. 

Of the 3,320 existing co-operative societies for purchase and sale, 
2,446 were on I June affiliated to the National Federation. The number 
of those which furnished returns to the Federation respecting their work¬ 
ing was 2,367, equal to 96.8 per cent, of all the co-operative societies for 
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purchase and sale affiliated to the Federation. As compared with the 
preceding year there was an increase of 3.5 per cent, in the number of 
those furnishing returns. The total number of members of the 2,367 co¬ 
operative societies amounted to 278,800. In the preceding year, for 
2,213 co-operative societies the numter of members was 248,701, showing 
a diminution of 34,000 in round numbers, which may be accounted for 
by the detachment of several federations, especially that of Alsace- 
Lorraine II. This diminution was almost compensated for in the year 
under review, when the total increase of the number of members was 
30,000. It was especially noticeable in the federations of Hanover, 
Westphalia II, Prussia, Rhine Province I, Hesse and Oldenburg. Thus 
the average number of members rose from 114 per society in 1918 to 118 
in 1919. 

Th& Working Capital of Co-operative Societies for Purchase a'tid Sale, — 
The working capital of the co-operative societies for purefkase and sale 
increased steadily during the war. In the year under review, both the 
owned capital, formed of share capital and reserve funds, and the borrowed 
capital showed a further increase. The different amounts of these items 
of capital in individual federations, and also the average per society and 
per member appear in Table IV (p. 178). 

The total amount of owned capital 26,422,588 marks (6,447,620 
marks of share capital, and 19,994,968 marks of reserve fund) shows 
a considerable increase as compared with the preceding year, in which 
the amount was 23,396,631 marks. But borrowed capital is more 
than four times the owned capital, and therefore the relati^^e propor¬ 
tions cannot be regarded as satisfectory. 

The total working capital increased considerably in the year under 
review, rising from 111,516,827 mark^in 1918 to 115,890,087 marks in 1919. 
It must also be observed that the federations of Posen I and Westphalia 
I which in 1918 had 8.2 millions of marks in all of working capital were 
not included in the total for the year under review. If we subtract this 
sum from the total of 1918, the comparison of the two years shows an 
increase oi 12.6 millions of marks. 

The averages per society and per member Lave diminished for the 
year under review, as compiiredwith 1918,from 5i,772to 49,294marks,and 
from 452 to 417 marks respectively. But this diminution pei society 
is only apparent, and depends on the feet that the Federations of Posen I 
and Westphalia I are not induded in the computation for 1919. 
Exdusive of the working capital of these federations in 1918, the 
amount per society would be 48,462 marks, and per member 428 marks. 
Thus in reality, in the year under review an increase of 830 maiks 
per society was registered. The diminution per member was caused 
by the greatly increased number of members in 1919 as compared 
with 1918, 

Combined Purchase of AgricuUurci Requisites. — As statcjjl at the 
beginning of this section, the increase in the number ot co-operative 
sodeties for purchase and sale was considerable. But the development 
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Table IV. — Oaiied and Borrowed Working Capital: 
Totals and Averages per Society and per Member. 


Onn'^d capital 


Federations 



Sliare 

capital 

Itesetve 
fund 1 

Bast Prussia . . . 

487,286 

I 

461,705 

Ermland.' 

55,085 

127,195 

Brandenburg . - - 

104,039^ 

186,545 

Pomerania .... 

993,522 

6,463,148, 

Posen II. 

402,335 1 

620,756$ 

Silesia I. 

3,840 

18,789 

aesia n.1 

218,210 

626,844 

Prov. of Saxony . 

165,656^ 

426,492 

Sclileswig-Holstt.in. 

110,097, 

311,647 

Hanover .... 

-449.158 

1,815,892' 

Westphalia II . . 

149,600 

2,403,156 

Nassau.* 

1 

124,919 

206,747! 

Khine Prussia 1 . 1 

574,988 

633,525 

BMne Benana II . ' 

327,748 

756,215 

Bavaria. 

40,070 

^ 507,860 

Palatinate .... 

156,901 

498,895 

Saxony. ..... 

846,862 

1,173,487 

WUrttemberg . . . 

568,785 

702,440 

Baden. 

276,902 

t,o6o,097| 

Hesse. 

280,085 

678 , 789 | 

Oldenbuxg .... 

III5332 

314,744 

Total . . . 

6,447,620 

19,994,968 


Bmrcnrcd 

Total 

viorklng 

capital 

Average working 
capital 

capital 1 

per ' 

sodely 

per 

member 

1,901,103 

2,850,094 

1 

570,019 

2,8x6 

1,633,334 

1,815,614 

1,187,522 

48,314,731 

151,301' 

1,307 

896,938' 

4O,858,06ij 

296,880 
2,100,6401 

1,207 

2,859 

6 ,io 7 , 799 | 

7,131,090 

356 , 555 | 

1,759 

59,355 

81,984 

81,984, 

1,065 

2,293,667 

3,138,721 

71,335, 

571 

4,302,449 

4,894,597 

128,805] 

1,219 

1,551,2111 

1,972,955 

13,4211 

211 

4,331,1521 

6,396,202 

24,613 

198 

2,496,422] 

5,049,178 

20,609 

157 

171,928 

503,594 

7,194! 

107 

1,187,397 

2,395,910 

1 15,763 

92 

3,i86,i86| 

1 4,270,149 

1 53 , 377 ] 

580 

830,876 

1,378,806 

91,920 

1,889 

1,416,009 

1 2,071,805 

1 

123 

9,410,724 

1 11,431,073 

1 154,474 

1,37s 

2,696,063 

1 3,967,288 

141,689, 

524 

1,406,347 

j 2,743,346 

3.858 

I 40 

1,642,510 

2,651,384 

12,942 

146 

1,067,968 

1,494,044 

14,403 

1 

128 

1 

89,447,499 

115,890,087 

49,294 

417 


of the work of these co-operative societies did not advance at the same 
pace. With regard to the combined purchase of agricultural requisites, 
the after effects of the war and its result were felt in the course of 1918-19 
in a greater measure than before. The principal chemical fertilizers were 
either unobtainable, or were only obtainable in very inadequate quan¬ 
tities. The market for feeding stuffs was no longer in a position to provide 
for the needs of the live stock of the country although the number of 
head of stock was already seriously reduced. At the same time prices 
were perceptibly rising. Under these conditions it was natural that 
the purchases of fertilizers and feeding stuffs should diminish consider¬ 
ably in 1918-19, espedallyif we keep in mind that for 1919 the three feder¬ 
ations o 5 e Posen I, Westphalia I and Rhenish Prussia III (to all of which, 
however, a comparatively small number of co-operative societies belong) 
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fumi&lied no returns. But the value is money of the requisites purchased 
in the year under review increased considerably in consequence of the 
great rise in cost of all agricultural requisites. Table V (page 180^ shows 
the quantities for the last two years, and for single federations, of the re¬ 
quisites purchased and their value. 

As shown in Table V the total value of agricultural requisites rose 
from 159,621,555 marks in 1918 to 182,501,569 marks in 1919; an in¬ 
crease of 22.9 millions of marks, or 14.3 per cent. This increase is 
the more remarkable because the number of co-operative societies 
which furnished returns was 1,979 in the first case and 1,608 in the 
second. 

Although the value had increased there was a diminution in the 
quantity of fertilizers purchased (though the number of co-operative 
societies famishing returns had increased) from 19,773,676 half quintals 
in 1918 to 14,975.675 in 1919, i. a., 4,798,000 half quintals less. Similaily 
in the quantity of food stuffs purchased there was a diminution from 
3,785,962 half quintals in 1918 to 1,076,766 in 1919, i. e., 2,715,196 
half quintals less. The average quantity of fertilizers and feeding 
stuffs purchased per member fell from 27 half quintals in 1918 to 
9 in 1919. For seeds alone an increase was registered, of 124,722 half 
quintals the number of societies that furnished returns being almost 
the same. 

We may repeat that in general as regards combined purchases for 
the year under review the case was the same as dunng the war period; 
a continual increase in the value of agricultural requisites and at the 
same time a diminution in the quantity. 

The Combined Sale of Agricultural Produce. — The combined sale of 
agricultural produce, which during the war years acquired a continually 
increasing importance, and in contrast with its more or less stationary 
position in pre-war times was continually increasing, now in the year 
under review has, for the first time since the beginning of the war, 
shown a diminution, both as regards the quantity and the vrdue of the 
goods sold. 

While the value of the agricultural produce .sold rose in the >"ears 
1916, 1917 and 1918, to I12.3, 241.8 and 273.5 milhons of niarks*it was 
in 1919, 163,993,639 marks, a diminution of 109.6 millions of marks as 
compared with the preceding year. The quantity of cereals sold fell from 
14.2 million halE quintals to 7.5 millions, a difference of 6.7 million half 
quintals. The sale of potatoes alone registered an increase of 1.3 million 
half quintals. Of comse we cannot as yet say whether this diminution 
in the sales is to be considered as transitory, and the effect of the shocks 
inevitable in the process of re-organisation of the sale of commodities, 
or whether it is likely to endure. 

The Financial Residts. — The financial results of the co-operative 
societies for purchase and sale may be stated as follows ?the group of co¬ 
operative societies which closed the yeai without profit or loss diminished 
from 81 in 1918 to 72 in 1919; the number of societies whith closed 
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the year with a loss was 1,311 agaixist 809 in 1918; the number ot societies 
which made a profit increased from 1,859 2,008; the average profit 

per society was 1,859 n^arks in theyear under review as compared with 
3,196 marks in the preceding year. 

[To be continued) 


UNITED STATES. 

THE ORGAKIZATIOST OE CO-OPERATIVE GRAIN 
ELEVATOR COMPAN'IES. 


SOURCE: 

Mshl (J. M ) and Jesvess (O. B ) * Tlie Organi2atioa of Co-opeiative Gtam Elevator Com¬ 
panies. United States Department of Agiicolture BuUetin No 860 Washington, D. C., 
20 August 1920. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has recently published 
a Bulletin containing detailed instructions for the formation of co-oper¬ 
ative grain elevator companies. As the co-operative laws and the laws 
governing corporations differ from State to State, the suggestions and re¬ 
commendations are limited to matters which are regarded as fundamental 
and general and they have, therefore, an interest which is not confined 
to the United States. 


§ I. Conditions of success. 

The writers of the Bulletin lay down the principles that the success 
of any organization, whether co-operative or for private profit, rests 
upon: (i) Social or economic need; (2) a sound organization plan, and 
(3) efficient management. 

A co-operative devator company, like any other business organiza¬ 
tion, must eventually fail unless it secures to the community some substan¬ 
tial benefit or service. Its plans of organization must be definite and prac¬ 
ticable and must anticipate the practical problems and difficulties to be 
met in actual operations. It must be conducted under efficient man¬ 
agement and in accordance with a well-defined busiaess policy. 

§ 2 . Forms of organization. 

Many farmers' devator companies have been formed in the United 
States as ordinary private corporations of the capital-stock form. In¬ 
deed when their formation was proceeding most mpidly this was almost 
the only form of organization which it was possible to adopt. Almost all 
of them attempted by means of their by-laws to secure some of the co-oper- 
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ative features specially authorized by the co-operative laws which have since 
been enacted. Amongst these features were the principle of one man one 
vote; limitations upon share ownership: and (though not so frequently) 
the patronage refund and restricted di\’idend on capital stock, which are 
now considered essential features of a really co-operative company. On 
the whole these companies worked remarkably well, but difficulties arose 
when the membership changed and the interests of the stockholders be¬ 
came those of investors rather than of producers. 

Of the 4000 or more farmers* devatoi companies in the United States 
a large majority were at the time of organization co-operative in pur¬ 
pose, if not in form or effect. Perhaps one third are now co-operative in 
the sense that earnings over and above operating expenses and a reason¬ 
able rate of interest on capital are distributed on the basis of patronage 
furnished. 

Most of the giain States now have co-operative laws which authorize 
patronage dividends and other co-operative features. The laws of some 
of the States do not, however, provide for (i) limitation of voting power 
to one vote per member, regardless of the number of shares or the amount 
of capital stock owned; (2) limitation upon the number of shares or amount 
of capital stock that any single member may own; (3) restrictions upon 
the power to sell or dispose of shares of stock except to persons acceptable 
for membership in the association. 

The wnriters of the Bulletin suggest that in States where each stock¬ 
holder is entitled to one vote for eacii share of stock owned, what amounts 
to a one-man, one-vote rule may be secured by issuing only one share 
of stock to eack member, but providing different dasses of stock 
with shares of varying par value. Some of the desirable co-operative 
features which are not ^eciaUy authorized by the laws under which an 
organization is incoiporated and which mi^t not be valid as a by-law 
provision alone, may possibly be secured by means of a contract arrange¬ 
ment made at the time of issuing the stock certificate. All by-law provi¬ 
sions in regard to the legal validity of which there is any doubt should be 
made the subject of a special contract by having them printed on the stock 
certificates. 


§ 3 . PRmmMUNARV SURVEY. 

Before the organizaiion of a co-operative devator company is attempt¬ 
ed or advised, a careful and unprejudiced survey of local conditions should 
be made in order to determine the economic need and to secure informa¬ 
tion which will be of assistance later. 

First it will be desirable to’study the conditions under which grain 
is geneially marketed in the ciommunity. Whether or not that community 
is noimally devoted to feeding or to diipping is of importance. The 
fact t^t marketing facilities are grosdy inadequate one year does not ne¬ 
cessarily indicate that additional facilities can be supported advant¬ 
ageously during a series of years. A fair comparison shotrid be made be- 
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tween prices paid by local dealers and prices obtaining in Ibe principal 
terminal markets with due reference to freight and other charges deduct¬ 
ible therefrom. In making a study of local marketing conditions it will be 
desirable to secure the services and advice of some practical grain man. If 
available, the advice of managers of successful neighbouring associations 
will be specially valuable. 

Information regarding the amount of grain shipped from any station 
duiing a period ot several years should be obtained from local represen¬ 
tatives of railroads, from the general offices of such railroads or from 
bodies having charge of transport matters within the State. The average 
volume ot grain shipped aimually from a certain station having been 
determined, its division among already existing agencies should be con¬ 
sidered. Although the need for co-operative marketing cannot always 
be judged from the number of existing conimerdal agencies, as it may somer 
times be made neces*^!}" by reason of there being too nian> such agen¬ 
cies, their number and character become of vital importance in estimaling 
the probable siiccxss of additional maiketing facilities. If from a conser- 
\ative study of local conditions and as a strictly business proposition, 
it does not appear that a cooperative company is likely to be successful, 
its oiganization had better be fcdd in abeyance. 

A cooperative elevator to be successful mufi>t, fir*t of all, have a 
membership considerable in number and sufficient to insure a dependable 
patronage from the start. 

Prospective membership should be determined, if possible, by actual 
personal canvass of the community. 

A careful estimate diotildalsobe made of the capital which the protec¬ 
tive members may be expected to furnish. This estimate will be of val¬ 
ue in apportioning the equitable share of the total capital required which 
each member should be asked to subscribe. It is a mistake to ask pro 
spective members to subscribe for as much as they can afford up to a certain 
maximum amount. This method may effective in raising the required 
amount of capital quickly, but may also result in eliminating many desirable 
members because of relaxation of effort when sufficient capital ir in sight. 
Prospective members will subscribe more readly when solicited for a de¬ 
finite amount which has been determined and apportioned according to 
an equitable estimate of what should be furnished by each. 

A careful canvass should be made of the patronage which prospec¬ 
tive members may be depended upon to furnish. It must not be assumed 
that when a cc»-operative elevator has been established it will receive most 
of the local grain business as a matter of course. While succes^sful co¬ 
operative devators usually handle the bulk of the grain shipped from a 
partioilar station, they do so because of having first laid a substantial 
foundation in the form of a large producing membership. 

The method suggested for carr3ring out the prdiminaiy survey is 
&rst to bold one or more general meetings at which the need and 
readiness of the community for co-operative oiganization should be 
thoroughly discussed. The survey may then be carried out by com- 
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mittees appointed at the first general meeting or by persons interested 
in the pioject. At or following the meetings or in lien of them, where it 
is found desirable to conduct the pidiminary survey quietly, a tentative 
subscription list may be circulated on whidi is shown the names of pro¬ 
spective members, the amount of capital which each member thinks be 
can subscribe, and a conservative estimate in bushels of the grain which he 
markets annually. If it is impracticable to secure actual signatures to 
the tentative subscription list, then a list should be prepared in memoran¬ 
dum form. It will also be desirable to determine in a general way the 
character and cost of the plant and equipment necessary to handle the 
business in order to ascertain the approximate amount of capital required, 

§ 4. Organization and incorporation. 

It will now be necessary to call a general meeting to perfect the or¬ 
ganization. At this meeting a chairman and secretary diould be elected 
and the following committees appointed: (i) Committee on membership 
and stock subscription; (2) committee on incorporation and by-laws; 
and (3) committee on buil^ngs and plant ate. From three to five mem¬ 
bers on eadhi committee are sufficient. 

The plan of organization should be throughly discussed at the meet¬ 
ing in order that the several committees may be instructed relative to 
the wishes of those present. 

Formal organization, indnding incorporation, adoption of by-laws, 
and dection of the first directors can be carried out more expeditioudy 
and with greatei exactness by a small member of incorporators than by 
a large body of members. 

Aform of by-laws is indiided in the Bulletin; it embodies the principles 
of co-operation most necessary to observe in a co-operative grain elevator 
company. We give in full the artide rdating to the distribution of profits: 

Section i. Apportioned, — At the end of each fiscal year the total 
net earnings of the Association which remain over and above all expen¬ 
ses and a reserve for depredation shall be apportioned in the following 
mazmer: 

(a) Surplus, — There shall be appropriated for the purpose of 
creating a surplus not less than (ten) per cent, of the net earnings until 
such surplus shall equal at least (fifty) per cent, of the capital stock paid. 

(b) Dividend on capital stock, — There diall be appropriated for 
the purpose of providing a dividend on capital stodr a sum which shall 
equal but not exceed (six) per cent, of the amount of capital stock issued 
and outstanding. 

(c) Educational. — There may be appropriated for educational 
purposes and for promoting co-operation and improvement m agriculture 
a sum equal to (five) per cent, of the net earnings. 

(d) Patronage refund. — The remainder of the net earnings diall 
be apportioned upon patronage in accordance with the method stipulated 
in section 2. 

Section 2. Method of refund, — The earnings upon grain operations, 
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the earnings upon nusceUaneous products, and the earnings upon supplies 
and merchandise operations shall be s^egated into groups {<?), {b) and (c) 
respectlvdy. Additional groups shall be established only as are necessary 
to provide for various commodities handled on widely vaiying net mar¬ 
gins. Special transactions handled on the basis of actual cobt of service 
^all be excluded in computing patronage refunds hereunder, 

(a) Grain rate. — The total net eanings which accrue from grain 
operations after deducting an equitable proportion of all expenses and the 
appropriations provided for in section i dial! be divided by the total num¬ 
ber of bushels of grain of all kinds bought by the Association during the 
year. The result shall be the patronage refund rate per bushel to be ap¬ 
plied to grain purchased from members. 

(b) Miscellaneous products rate. — Patronage refmid rates for 
other products bought by the Association shall be determined in the 
same manner as provided for grain except that they may for convenience 
be determined upon the basis of money value, instead of per unit, at the 
discretion of the Board of Directors. 

(c) Merchandise rate. — The total net merchandise earnings which 
accrue from merchandise and supplies operations after deducting an 
equitable proportion of aU expenses and the appropriations provided for 
in section i shall be divided by the total volume in dollars of the merch¬ 
andise sales during the year. The results shall be the patronage refund 
rate in per cent, to be applied to merchandise sales. 

Section 3. Members* share. — Each member shall receive patronage 
refund based upon the total volume of grain and other products sold to 
the *\ssociation and the volume of supphes and merchandise of all kinds 
bought from the Association during the year, which shall be computed by 
applying the refund rates as determined under division (a), (b) and (c) 
of section 2 hereof. 

Section 4. Nonmembers* share. — Each nonmember may receive 
patronage refunds rmder the provisions of this article at the rate 
which is paid to members, provided that refunds appearing to his credit 
may first be applied to the purchase for him of one or more shares of the 
capital stock of this Association, 

Section 5. Disposal of unapportkmd share and nonmembers* unap* 
plied refund. — If nonmembers rfiare in patronage refunds at a rate less 
than the rate paid to members the difference may be diverted to the 
surplus of the Association, or may be distributed among the members 
in such manner as the Board of Directors may deteimine. In like manner 
any portion of the patronage refunds payable to nonmembers which 
not accepted under the conditions of section 4 may be similarly diverted 
or distributed, but patronage refunds payable to nonmembers shall be 
carried under separate account for a period of (two) years before being so 
diverted or distributed. 

Section 6. Nc^ice of refund due nonmembers. — At least once each 
year there diah be mailed to each nonmember entitled to refund, a notice 
which diall state the amount of refund due and the conditions under which 
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the refund ivill be made, and which shall contain a suitable form of ap¬ 
plication for membership. 

Section 7. Capital impairment. — In no event shall dividends on 
capital stock as provided for in division {&) of section i, hereof, be paid out 
of the capital stock, but in case the earnings of the A^^sociation in any 
3*ear shall be insufficient for this purpose, a sum equal to such deficiency 
may be set a«ide from the earnings of the following year before any por¬ 
tion of these earnings is made a\ai]able for patronage refunds. 

The work of the committee appointed to secure stock and member¬ 
ship subscriptions should proceed along lines which have been worked out 
carefully in advance. The entire community or territory from which 
membership is to be drawn should be laid off in districts and men should 
be selected to canvass the district who have a wide acquaintance and are 
favourably known in the community. A record should be kept by each 
solicitor of persons visited who have failed to subscribe and of tibe reasons 
given. If possible, these persons shoud be visited a second time by a differ¬ 
ent soliator. 

The employment of a special salesman to place the stock on a com¬ 
mission basis is seldom advisable and should only be resorted to w'hen 
it is impossible to secure the right t^^pe of men to serve on the committee. 

If possible the articles of association should be drafted with the as¬ 
sistance of competent legal counsd and be made to legalize all matters 
set up in the tentative by-laws. Even very able lawyers sometimes are 
not throughly acquainted with the objects and economic principles that 
control co-operative companies, and they may with the best of intentions 
advise organization on some plan wdth whidi they are more familiar and 
which offers less difficulties than does the organization of a truly co-opera¬ 
tive association. Herein lies the value of havmg prepared and decided 
upon in advance a form of by-laws embodying co-operative principles. 
The procedure for securing a charter varies in the different States, but 
in general it may be effected by having a minimum of 3 to 25 persons, 
depending upon statutory requirements, sign the articles of association, 
which articles or certified copies thereof are filed with certain State and 
county officetb. 


§ 5. Sei,ection of pl.\nt. 

In the selection of the type of plant and the location the first point 
to be decided is whether to purchase an existing elevator plant or to build 
a new one. It is usually considered advisable to purchase one of the local 
elevators if one is for sale and if it is found suitable for the purpose.* 
WTiile the size and equipment of the plant must depend always upon 
local conditions, a smaller and better equipped plant is preferable to one 
larger and less efficiently equipped. It should be remembered that a 
large storage capacity may be desirable for certain purposes but that with 
such a plant there is ever present the temptation to fill it. During periods 
when cars are difficult to obtain and the condition of grain is such that 
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it can be stored on the farm more safely than in an elevator it is almost 
impossible for managers to refuse to receive grain while a storage space 
remains, and the chance for financial lo^ through deterioration is made the 
greater by having excessive storage capacity. An elevator which has a 
capaatj^ of from 25,000 to 35,000 bu^ek, equipped in a modem manner, 
and capable of being emptied quiddy when cars are available seems to be 
the plant generally favoured by devator companies which do not make 
a practice of storing grain for a storage charge. 

In the selection of a plant type it may be well to have in mind pos¬ 
sible extension and enlargements and to plan accordingly. Concrete con- 
stmction offers stability and economy in insurance costs. On the other 
hand, wood and sted offer advantages vrhen remoddling to meet change 
of conditions. 


§ 6. Directors and manager. 

The directors are responsible to the membership for the successful 
conduct of the affairs of the organization. The type of men sdected will 
have much to do with keeping the confidence and loyalty of the member¬ 
ship. They should possess keen business judgement, but in carrying 
out their duties they should be able to subordinate their private interests 
and to work for the welfare of the organization. Men with a reputation 
for honesty and for open-minded conservative judgement are to be preferred. 
They should, of course, be competent and diould believe in the co-opera¬ 
tive system. 

The most important duty which the directors will have to perform 
is the selection of a business manager. All personal preference must be 
laid aside, and the interests of the company as a whole be considered. 
The position of manager of a co-operative devator company is a peculiarly 
diflicult one; the individual members must be satisfied and at the same time 
tlie financial interests of the company conserved. It requires a man with 
tact, with ability to appraise human nature, and with the rate faculty 
of being able to decide impersonally against indi^idual members in matters 
of controversy without giving offence. 

§ 7. Maintenance agreement. 

The suggested form of by-laws does not contain the so-called penalty 
clause, which at one time was regarded as of much importance. In its 
most simple form the penalty clause provided for a payment to the com¬ 
pany of a charge of i or 2 cents per bushel for every bukhel of grain which 
any member of the company diould market through other agencies or 
deders. It was intended only as a voluntary and mutual arrangement 
whereby, if it became apparent that outside dealers were paying more 
for grain than it actually was worth in order to discredit the co-operative 
company, each member would contribute to the support of his company 
in the manner provided and as long as these conditions existed. The 
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members would then sell their grain to such outside dealers, making 
them fan victim to their own competitive methods. The dause provided 
an equitable means for contributing to the support of the co-operative 
company- during an emergency. Other companies copied the idea, but 
lost sight of its real purpose and tried to make it a coercive means to 
compel patronage. Used in that way its presence in the by-laws has seiv^ed 
only to antagonize the members and, quite apart from the legal diflBl- 
culties in enforcing such a provision it is believed to have outlived its gen¬ 
eral usefulness. The patronage dividends in a truly co-operative company 
should furnish every inducement necessary to secure the patronage of the 
members without coercive means. 

In case it becomes necessary to meet conditions brought about by 
other dealers paying more for grain than it is actually worth, a direct per¬ 
sonal appeal to the members stating frankly existing conditions and prob¬ 
able conditions in the absence of the co-operative company would seem 
to be the better method. This might be followed by an attempt to protect 
and maintain the company in operation by means of a fecial contract 
arrangement. Companies that wish to incorporate into their by-laws 
a substitute for the so-called penalty dause may provide therein that 
each member upon joining the association shall sign such a contract. 
A form of contract is given in the BuHetin, of which the following are the 
operative dauses: 

“ That the Assodation shall establish equip and maintain an office 

and grain devator at.and there provide equipment, facilities, 

and means for weighing, grading, shipping and handling wheat, com, 
oats, and barley of different variety and grade. 

“ That the Association shall there provide and have available to the 
Grower, market news and other information concerning the values and 
market condition of wheat, com, oats and barley, of different variety 
and grade and shall furnish the same to the Grower on request. 

“ That the Assodation shall there employ and have av^able to the 
Grower the services of an elevator manager whose duty it diall be to se¬ 
cure and to furnish to the Grower upon request, in so far as it is practicable, 
all spedal market news, and other information and advice which the 
Grower may require relative to the marketing of grain and the procure¬ 
ment of seed grain. 

“ That the Assodation shall weight and grade any and all grain of 
the kinds herein described, whether sold to or marketed through the 
Assodation, or to or through any other dealer or agency, whidi the Grower 
shall present for weighing and grading at the Assodation's office at - . . . ^ 

“ The Grower agrees to pay the Assodation for such advantages, 
privil^es, use, market news information and weighing and grading ser¬ 
vice at the rate of (one cent) per bushel for eadi and every budiel of wheat, 
com, oats and barley whidh the Grower diall market either directly or 
indirectly to or through the Assodation or to or through any other dealer 
or agency during the life of this contract. Such charge shall become 
due and payable immediately upon the sale or ddiveiy of any and all grain. 
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but shall not be applied to any grain 'v^hich the said Grower shall have 
grown or come into possession of in territory not tributary to the ship¬ 
ping points of the Association. 

It is mutually agreed that upon all the grain which the Grower shall 
sell to the Association or which he shall require the Association to handle 
through its devator and warehouse at. - • . the charge of {one cent) per 
bushd herein stipulated to be paid shall not be in addition to, but shall be 
a part of the whole charge or charges w'hich may hereafter be established 
for devation and loading and for other services and handling. 

It is fuller agreed that either party may terminate this contract 
on the first day of (July) of any year by gi\ing notice in writing to the 
other party at least (ten) days prior to said date of the intent to so term¬ 
inate- Termination diall then be effecti\e on the said (first day of July), 
otherwise the contract diall continue in full force and eftect so long as 
Grower shall reside in territory tributaiy^ to the Association’s office and 
shipping points, or shall continue to market wheat, com, oats or bar¬ 
ley in said territory. ” 

Unlike the penalty dause, this agreement does not rest upon any 
assumption of damage, but upon a tangible and valuable service whidi 
is sold to the members for a charge. The rate of charge varies with the 
kind of service rendered and is applied to all grain marketed by a member, 
with the exception that upon grain sold to the assodation, the charge is 
induded with the usual buying margin and is not applied separately. 


§ 8 . Emergency capitai,. 

The means whereby emergency capital is bdng provided by many 
companies deserves attention. Comparativdy few organizations have 
suffident capital to carry them over the periods of heavy marketing 
without having to resort to loans- This is espedally tme of the new com¬ 
pany which has not had an opportunity to accumulate surplus funds. The 
capital required at such times often exceeds the corporate borrowing power. 
It is neither necessary nor always desirable than an organization should 
have suffident capital of its own to meet these emergendes, but frequently 
directors are reqmred to pledge their own personal credit for these loans, 
which manifestly is unfair. The directors in many cases aVe placed in 
the position of having exceeded thdr corporate authority and in the event 
of fibiiandal difficulty might be placed in an embarrassing situation. Some¬ 
times the more prosperous members are prevailed upon to postpone 
grain settlements, until after the period of heaxy movement. This is 
equally unfair, since they are then placed in the position of unsecured cred¬ 
itors and are thereby required to assume individual responsibilities and 
tides not diared by the membership as a whole. Emergency capital is 
necessitated by the business in its entirety and diould be furnished by the 
entire memberdnp. If each member can be induced to give his accom¬ 
modation note for a just proportion of the emergency capitel requirements 
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and such note be made available for the purpose of collateral secwdty to 
support emergencj' loans only, the responsibiHly to a great extent will be 
divided among the membership. The following form of note is su^ested; 

.19. - . 

Un demand, for value received, I promise to pay to (The .... 

Grain Growers Co-operative Association) or order.Dollars 5 .without 

interest 

Payable at: 


In some communities there is a deep-seated prejudice against the giv¬ 
ing of notes for any purpose and it may be difficult to secure from the mem¬ 
bers the individual loan notes here suggested. Where this condition exists 
it may be less difficult to get all the members to sign one contract in com¬ 
mon whereby each member guarantees the credit of the association up 
to and including some definite amount to be placed opposite his signature. 
For this purpose the following form is suggested: 


To ........ ..Bank: 

In consideration of your having at our request agreed to advance 
to (the.Grain Growers' Co-operative Association) any sums 


of money it may require during the life of this contract not to exceed 
at any one time the total amount guaranteed hereundei: 

We, the undersigned members of (The. Grain Growers’ Co-ope 

rative Association) hereby guarantee to you the repayment by the said 

(the.Grain Growers’ Co-operative Association) of all sums 

of money, advanced by you to it as aforesaid, with interest at the rate 
of . . . per cent, per annum, but subject to the limit on our aggregate 
and individual liability hereafter expressed. 

1. This guarant}^ shall be a continuing guaranty, but our a^e- 

gate liability shall not under any circumstances exceed the sum of $. 

and the proportionate diare or liability of each of us individually in re¬ 
spect of the said sum shall not exceed in amount the sum placed opposite 
our respective signatures at the foot hereof. 

2. Within the aforesaid limits of liability this guaranty- shall ex¬ 
tend and be applicable to the whole debt that shall ultimately be due to 

you from (the.Grain Growers’ Co-operative Association) in 

respect to money advanced by you as aforesaid, and not merely to so 
much thereof as shall be co-extensive with our aforesaid maximum 
aggregate liability thereunder. 

3. You shall be at liberty without discharging us from our liability here¬ 
under to giant time or other indulgence to the said (the.Grain Growers 

Co-operative Association) in respect to money advanced by you to it as 
aforesaid, and to accept payment from it in cash or by means of negotiable 
instruments and to treat with it in all respects as though we are jointly 
liable with it as debtors instead of bebg merely sureties for the debtor. 
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4. In order to give ftiU effect to the provisions of this guaranty 
we hereby waive and each of ns hereby waives allsuret3^hip and other right*' 
inconsistent with such pro\dsions and which we might otherwise be en¬ 
titled to daim and enforce. We hereby waive and each of us hereby 
waives all notice respecting your acceptance of and assent to this guar¬ 
anty and all notice necessary to diarge us as guarantors hereunder. 

5. Each guarantor shall be at liberty at any time to withdraw 
from all liability hereimder on payment to you of such sum as diaU re¬ 
present the proportion which his individual liability hereunder shall bear to 
the aggregate sum of advances made to (the .... Grain Growers' Co¬ 
operative Assodation) and remainii^ unpaid at the time of bis withdrawal. 
In the event of the death of any surety his personal representatives shall 
be at liberty to exerdse a like power of withdrawal, and shall thereby 
rdieve his estate from future liability under this guaranty: 

Executed at.this .... day of ... . 192. . 

Signatures of Guarantors Amount guaranteed 


§ 10. The danger or spuccHiATing. 

A weakness on the part of farmers' elevator organizations which 
possibly is responsible for more failures than all other causes combined is 
the lack of an effective saf^ard against Well-meaning speculation. Man¬ 
agers buy grain with a definite margin of profit in view. In many cases 
this margin is determined by bids or offers in hand on which grain may be 
sold. Between the time of purchase and the time when sale conveniently 
can be made, market changes take place which affect the bids or offers 
on which the purchase price was based. Should the effect of these changes 
be to narrow or liquidate the expected margin a temptation is presented 
to hold the grain for a reaction which may not come. Should the effect 
of market changes be to increase the wsible margin, the manager may 
feel that the market trend is upward and be indined to speculate with the 
excess margins in the hope of increasing them still further. M ot infrequently 
the tendency upon the part of managers to speculate in this way is en¬ 
couraged by directors in the organization who are to receive the 
benefits of successful q)eculation but who are not dow to shift responsi¬ 
bility when the manager is found on the losing side of the market. 

Steps should be taken by members, directors and managers to agree 
upon some definite poli<gr, which policy should be strictly adhered to. 
If cars cannot be secured with whi^ to take care of time shipments and 
purchases cannot safdy be hedged, it is an inopportune time to permit 
purchased grain to accumulate in the elevator. The rids: of loss throt^h 
declining markets should not then be allowed to shift from the individi^ 
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member to the organization. Grain diould remain on the farm or in stor¬ 
age until such time as a price that is fair to the farmer can be fixed and 
the handling charges can be definitely determined. The directors should 
be directly responsible for the preparation of a daily statement by the 
manager or bookkeeper which should be filed in the office of the company 
and which should show the number of bushels of grain of each kind which 
is being carried unsold or oversold as the case may be. Failure of the man¬ 
ager to keep within a stipulated number of bushds long or short should 
be followed by dismissal. The province of a farmers* elevator is extensive, 
and its le^timate activities are many, but speculation, wdl-meaning or 
otherwise, is foreign to its intent and purpose and must be carefully guarded 
against if lasting success is to be attained. 


MISCELI.ANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION. 

AIX 5 ERIA. 

THE TOBACCO-GROWERS’ CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY OF THE BONA DISTRICT. — 
Revise agrtcole de VAfrique du Nord, Algiers, i April 1921, 

The tobacco-growers of the Bona district formed on 3 March, a co¬ 
operative society with strict rules obliging its members to deliver the 
whole of their crop and to cultivate the precise areas fixed in advance 
by the society. 

Very large warehouses will^be built so that the society may store 
the crop produced in the district, that of 1920 having reached six thous¬ 
and tons. 

Moreover, the Society will devote large sums to the establishment 
of experiment stations and it will exert a constant effort to obtain an im¬ 
provement in the tobacco produced. 

Tobacco being a State monopoly in France, the Society has offered 
the administration of the Monopoly to agn an agreement for ten years, 
by which il wifi undertake lo supply the State factories with prepared, 
fermented and packed tobacco, delivered on the quay at Marseilles. Each 
year the Administration wifi indicate the quantities which it desires to 
obtain in the course of the following year. Basing its calculations cm 
this statement, the co-operative society will then estimate the quanti¬ 
ties required for Algeria and for exportation. Finally, according to the 
asoertained total, it will determine for each of its members the areas 
to^ be cultivated. The Administration of the State factories will re¬ 
ceive each year the proportion which is due to it. 
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The Administration will also receive in its warehotases the tobacco 
produced by growers not belonging to the society, but will only place at 
their disposal half of its storage-room, the other half being reserved for 
the co-operative society. It will not pay to non-members a price higher 
than it pays to the society; the latter, on the other hand, will in no 
case sell its tobacco at prices lowtr than those offend by the Admin¬ 
istration. 


^YPT. 

THE OENERAE SYNDICATE EOR THE DEFENCE OF FAiaiERS’ INTERESTS — 
Bulletin Commerctal Alexandria, 27 February zgaz. 

Under the name of General Syndicate for the Defence of the Farmeis' 
Interests, an association has just been formed of which the object is, ac¬ 
cording to the terms of article 2 of its rules, '‘to defend by every legal 
means the farmers of Egypt, and to protect their material and moral 
interests, by the following methods; 

“ A. — It will develop production by increasing the crops of Egypt, 
improving the produce and increasing the profits : 

**(i) By conducting researches and agricultural eseperiments. both 
in ^ypt and abroad ; 

** (2) By encouraging through money gratuities and subsidies any 
efforts made to improve Egyptian produce or cattle, or to find lemedies 
for diseases of live stock. 

" (3) By giving advice on all questions relating to crops in Egypt; 

" (4) By aiding members of the syndicate to obtain the best kinds 
of seeds, fertilizers and all other articles lequiied for agriculture ; 

" ( 5 ) By providing them with facilities for obtaining the credit they 
need for the cultivation of their land. 

“ B. — It will endeavour to effect the sale of Egyptian produce in 
local and foreign markets : 

(i) By collecting statistics and useful information concerning the 
amount of produce annually required for local and foreign consumption, 
the quantities consumed or kept in stock in former seasons, the current 
prices of such produce and the varieties requiied for consumption in the 
years to come ; 

“(2) By trying to establish direct relations between the producer? 
on the one hand and the consumers and manufacturers on the other ; 

(3) By helping members of the Syndicate to obtain the credit they 
require to enable them to hold their crops : 

(4) By organizing systems of maintaining the prices of produce 
in critical times ; 

( 5 ) By establishing offices for propaganda, information and sta¬ 
tistics both in !^ypt and out of l^ypt; 

** ( 6 ) By encouraging every enterprize, association or society, esta¬ 
blished for any of the above mentioned objects ; 
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C. — In a word the Syndicate shall turn its attention to everything 
which niay be useful to Egyptian cultivators as regards production, 
pale of crop&, or necessary credit. " 

The Syndicate, will have its head quarters in Caiio and proposes 
to ^.stciblisii agtiici(‘S in Egypt and abioad. 


FRANCE. 

THS YEARS’ CO-OPERATION FOR THE MAITUFACTURE AND SAIE OF WINE. — 
ARDoncr Dumazbt: Ees co-op^tives viticoles. Journal d*agncuUure pratique, Patis, 
12 Mardh 1931. 

Ttn years ago the co-operative movement began in the commune 
of Vosiie-Roman& (C6te-d'Or), the wines of which are among the most 
highly esteemed in Burgundy. Until 1909, the whole trade was in the 
hands of agents, at least as regards the small proprietors, who, being ill 
provided with appliances for preparing, preserving, and treating wine, 
were obliged to sell their grapes to these middlemen. As the crop could 
not wait, the agents could impose whatever conditions they pleased, 
1?he produce was small; the owner of a vineyard who could not 
prepare his own wine lived in penury while the trade realized enormous 
profits. 

Seventeen owners of small vineyards formed a co-operative society, 
and shared the task of providing premises and supplying vessels, vats, 
and presses and putting them in order. Every member had in the 
common store his cask or casks, and barrels for his wine. With very 
moderate funds, and with shares at 40 francs, of which only the fourth 
part was paid up, a society was formed which was able to borrow from 
12,000 to 15,000 francs at a moderate rate of interest. 

The first vintage showed the advantages of co-operation. That 
year the agents paid a price for the grapes which represented 130 fr, 
per cask of wine. Now the crop of the members of the co-operative 
society, sold five or six months later at a favourable moment, reached 
250 to 270 fr. per cask, that is, double the amount they would have 
received by selling the grapes. This result having been achieved, those 
who had hesitated rallied to the co-operative society. At the pre¬ 
sent time aU the vine-growers of Vosne belong to it, and the neighbour¬ 
ing communes have followed the example set. Co-operation is now the 
rule. In order to ensure regular profits, the co-operatois utilize the 
residue for making brandy, as by the sale of this last all expenses can 
be met. 

The mother co-operative society, that of Vosne-Romanee, is now 
flourishing ; it made 300 casks of wine in I9X5» of which was sold 
for a total sum of 500,000 francs. The sale of part of the brandy paid the 
cost of the whole plant required; crushers, grape-pickers, presses are work¬ 
ed by an electric motor, the cellars are well kept, and the offices in good 
order. This'* represents a sum of about 50,000 francs. 
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The work of the vine-growers is not confined to the manufacture 
of wine and brandy; the co-operative societies have imposed upon their 
members identical methods for pruning and for the treatment of the 
crops in certain years ; for instance, in case of hail it is required that the 
grapes should be made into white wine and not into red wine ; the co¬ 
operative society takes the place of the municipality for the proclamation 
of the vintage, and it organizes the carrying the grapes by turns to thr 
press so as to avoid obstruction. By degrees the methods of wine mak¬ 
ing are becoming free from empiricism. 

The work of the press is carried on by gangs of six or tight men un¬ 
der a foreman [cabof ^; the wine is treated by a coopdr-cellarman, aided 
by the co-operators in turn at the moment of drawing off. A committee 
appointed by the whole number of members superintends the works, 
and undertakes the sale of the wine and the division of the profits as soon 
as they come in. 

There are now eleven vine-growing co-operative societies in the 
C6te-d’Or, some of which are not afraid to undertake the botthng of the 
wme. This work was begun during the war. At Vosne young girls, tak¬ 
ing the places of the mobilized men, drew off the wine, labelled the 
bottles and placed them in cases or baskets. It was a time of hard 
labour, for the workers were all old men, women and boys, but neither 
vineyards nor cellars were neglected- 

The work of bottling, now found easy, is continued, and the co¬ 
operative societies are contemplating combining it regularly with their 
other labours, and employing commercial travellers to offer their wines 
to restaurants and private persons. An effort has even been made to 
begin direct foreign trade. 

These results have not been attained without rousing hostility among 
the middlemen. Purchasers of grapes, wine agents, tradesmen have 
all tried to thwirt the societies bv refusing their crops. But the co¬ 
operative societies, dealing in choice produce of authentic growth, find 
that the wholesale trade is addressing itself to them. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IREI/AND. ’ 
AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES IN 1918-Z9 AND 1919-30. 

— RBPORXS OB anas AnaXCOLTOBAX. ORGAmZAXXON SOCIBXV BOR THE VB&RS ENDING 

3xst March 19x9 and sisr March 1920. London, 1919 and 1920. 

The growth of agricultural co-operation in England and Wales was 
greatly retarded during the war by the shortage of feeding stuffs, fertilizers, 
etc., and the adoption under Government control of a general policy of 
distributing thiough ordinary trade channds on a datum period basis. Nev- 
erthdess, even before the signature of the armistice, there was a growing 
tendency among farmers to join societies with a view to post-war trade, 
and the cessation of hostilities broL^t with it a remarkable advance in 
co-operative devdopment. From 1,121 at the end of 1918 the number of 
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societies afiBliated to the Agricultural Organization Society rose to 1,428 at 
the end of 1919, and the aggregate turnover increased in niudi greater pro¬ 
portion, rising from a little more than £7,000,000 in 1918 to approximately 
£15,000,000 in 1919. 

The Agnciiltvrcfl Organization Society. —This society, the propagandist 
body of the agricultural co-operative movement in England and Wales, 
was reorganized in 1918 by giving the control of the policy and administra¬ 
tion to the affiliated societies, acting through directly elected Governors 
and Branch Gommittees. Xo distinction was made between the farmers’ 
societies and the allotments and smallholding societies, though an attempt 
was made to adjust the relative vo^ng strength by basing the voting power 
on a combination of membership and turnover. The enormous expansion 
of the allotments and smallholdings movement during the year 1919 led to 
a,further modification in the constitution of the Society whereby in each 
branch area two separate Branch Committees will be set up; one will be 
elected by the farmers' societies in the area and the other by the allotments 
and smallholdings societies. Provision is made for cross representation 
on each committee and the Brandi Organizing Secretary will act as secret¬ 
ary to both committees. 

The method of election of the Governors has also been changed. 
Under the present system, the President is elected at the aimual meet¬ 
ing ; 30 Governors are elected by the farmers' societies, 15 by the al¬ 
lotments and smallholdings societies and one by the individual subscribers; 
four are co-opted by the Governors elected by the farmers' sodeties, and two 
by those elected by the allotments and smallholdings sodeties; two are nom¬ 
inated by the iCnistry of Agriculture. 

A great propaganda oompaign was carried out by the Agricultural Qr- 
ganizatian Society in 1919. A fortnight was devoted to each branch area 
and about twenty meetings were held in each. The campaign was extremdy 
successful. Xot only did it lead to the formation of a number of new soc¬ 
ieties but it enabled the older sodeties greatly to increase their membership, 
capital and turnover. It is estimated that, on the average, 100 new members 
were secured at each meeting and £1000 of new capital was subscribed. It 
is noteworthy, also, that as a result of the campaign the leading farmers in 
each county have adhered to the movement; many of them had previoudy 
been inclined to consider co-operation only useful for the small producer. 

The Formation of Large Societies. —In the two years under review the 
Agricultural Oigunization Sodety pursued the policy of advocating the 
formation of large farmers' sodeties, covering a county or a considerable 
portion of a county, which should be large enou^ to ensure a turnover whidi 
would warrant the employment of competent and well-paid managers, but 
not cover so wide an area tibat individual members would lose touch with their 
sodety. As a rule, the formation of general purposes sodeties is recommend¬ 
ed rather than that of single purpose sodeties. This policy has shown itself 
to be acceptable to the farmers and at the date of the Report for 1919-20 
of the Agricultural Organization Sodety there was in practically every agri¬ 
cultural district in England and Wales a strong sodety which was in apos- 
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ition to supply the reqtdsites and to handle the produce of the local fanners- 
A list of 78 such societies is given in the Report. Many of the societies estab¬ 
lish dep6ts to seive the various portions of their area and appoint local 
committees to supervize the working of these dep6ts. 

The AgricuUmal Wholesale Society, — Ronned in 1918, the Agricultural 
Wholesale Society rapidlj’ established its position as the central trading or- 
gani2ation of the co-operative movement. Its turn-over in 1918 amounted 
to £321,000 and in the following year it increased tenfold, necessitating 
a very large increase of capital adequately to deal with the business entrust¬ 
ed to it by the societies. Already in its second year of eidstence the Agri¬ 
cultural 'V^olesale Society was obliged to decentralize its business and to 
adopt a system of local sections based on the principal ports. It also made 
arrangements for dealing with the produce of the co-operative daughter 
houses and for selling wool. 

Dairy Societies. — Much progress has been made in the organization of 
dairy farmers, principally wili. a view to the sale of whole milk, but also 
for the making of cheese. The milk industiy was thrown into confusion 
when control by the Ministry of Pood was removed, but the co-operative 
daily sodetie.. helped to steady prices and to keep them at an economic level. 
Some of the dairy sodeties do a very large business; the West Sussex and 
Hampdiire Dairy Farmers, Ltd., for example, had a turnover in 1919 of 
£411,000. 

A few of the sodeties originated as cheese schools started under a 
sdieme of the Board (now Ministry) of Agriculture. These are situated in 
districts where the milk produced had not previously been marketed as 
whole milk. 

Co-operative Slaughterhouses. — A spedal scheme was entered into with 
the Ministry of Food for the taking over of Government slaughterhouses 
by farmers' cooperative sodeties A considerable number of co-operative 
skughterhouses are now working, the scheme bdng put in operation in 
most cases by already existing sodeties. Amongst these is the St. Edmunds- 
bury Co-Operative Bacon Factory which was formed in 1910 for the manu¬ 
facture of bacon and besides dealing with an immense number of pigs, 
has acted as Government agents for the slau^ter of cattle and sheep; its 
turnover in 1919 was £220,720. 

Egg-collecting Societies. — The action of the Ministry of Food in control¬ 
ling the price of eggs and making no provision for a wholesaler's margin of 
profit greatly handicapped these sodeties. They have, however, recovered 
ground since the removal of the control. The Framlin^am and Eastern 
Counties Co-operative Egg and Poultry Sodety still handles a larger quan¬ 
tity of eggs th^ any other sodety, its turnover in 1919 bdng £249,227. 

The Report for 1919 of the Agricultural Organization Sodety drew at¬ 
tention to a defect in the marketing of eggs by co-operative sodeties. Se¬ 
veral sodeties which are handling eggs on a veiy large scale were competing 
against one another in the London market. At the same time a number 
of the smaller e^ collecting sodeties were selling thdr eggs through the 
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Agricultural Wholesale Society, which had to di^ose of them in the same 
quarters where the large societies were already competing. 

Allotments and Small Holdings Societies, — The extraordinarily rapid 
progress of the co-operative allotments and small holdings societies is indi¬ 
cated b5’^ the following figures: 


31 March 
X9x8 


3X Maith 

1919 


31 March 
X920 


Xumber of societies . . . 436 

Memberdfip.. 72,989 


692 

100,000 

(approximate) 


982 

150,000 

(approximate) 


Apart from promoting the formation of new societies, the Agricultutal 
Organization Society gives considerable assistance to the existing societies 
in their negotiations for extension of tenure or for the acquisition of 
new land. 

Statistics for 1918 and 1919. — In the following tables were give statis¬ 
tics for 1918 and 1919 of agricultural co-operative societies in England 
and Wales. 


TabdE I. — Farmers* Co-operative Societies, 
A. Statistics for 1918. 


1 

Number 
of societies 



Sales 


1 

Class of society | 

1 

of 

membeis 

Agxicultuxal 

zequiie- 

meats 

Farm 

produce 

\ 

Total 

Societies for purchase of require- 
ments, etc. 

255 


3.954t932 

742,114 

4,697.046 

Dauy societies. 

59 

1 6,612 

31,064 

2,248,352 

2,279,416 

Egg and poidtxy societies.| 

71 

10,796 

62,008 

579,201 

641,209 

Auctioa mart and inodnce societies. 

58 

10,904 

211,001 

547,933 

758,934 

Total . . . 

443 

69 ,S 38 

4*259,005 

4,117,600 

8,376,605 
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B. Statistics for 1919. 



Number 
of societies 

■ .. I 

Number 


Sales 


Class of society 

1 

of 

members i 

a^^cultural 

leqoire- 

ments 

1 

Faxm 

produce 

1 

Total 

Societies for purchase of require- 

ments, etc.. 

Daily societies. 

220 

57 

1 1 

48,786 

5,731 

] 

1 1 

7 » 337 , 8 xS 

1 976,630' 

1 i 

1 

1,522,163 

2,605,428 

8,859,981 

3,582,058 

Bgg and poultiy societies. 

57 

11,267 

61,929 

514,094 

576,023 

Auction mart and produce societies . 
Slaughterhouse societies. 

36 

7 

5.894 

931 

72,294 

*98,524 

285,343 

370,818 

285,343 

Total . • . 

378 

j 72,608 

1 8,448,671 

5.225,522 

1 

*3,674,223 


Tabi^e II. — Small Holdings and Allotments Societies. 

X918 19x9 


Number of societies 
Number of members 
Number of tenants. 


Acreage beld: 

From public authority. 
From other landlords . 
Total acreage. 


572 

90,320 

30,228 


10,380 acres 

4.549 » 

14,929 » 

£^o8,iq 


987 

110,105 

31.047 

13.175 acres 

2,154 » 
15.329 » 

£lA 7 . 4 ai 


Tabi,e ni, — Statistics of all Societies 
affdiaded to the Agricultiwal Organization Society. 


Group of societies 



Turnover 


mm 

m 


x9x8 

1919 

Fanners’ co-operative socic- 
ties.. 

443 

378 

69,538 

72,608 

8,376,605 

13,674,223 

Small haldings and allot¬ 
ments societies . • 

573 

987 

90,320 

110,105 

70,819 

147,494 

Credit societies. 

22 

20 

420 

369 

60Z 

677 

Mfecdlaneous societies. < • 

84 

41 

8,080 

5,533 

420,726 

36,476 

Total . . . 

Z, 12 I 

1,426 

168,358 

189.605 

^K 8 , 75 I 

13,858,870 
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It'shotild be noted that the figures given for slaughterhouse societies 
only represent a small portion of the business of the co-operative wslau^ter- 
houses, since most of these are worked by societies for the purchase of 
requirements. In the same way, the figures for egg and poultry societies 
do not represent all the co-operative sales of eggs, since some societies for 
the purchase of requirements also sell eggs on a large scale. 

In the statistics for 1918 the Agricultural Wholesale Society figures 
amongst the miscellaneous societies, whereas in 1919 it is dassed amongst 
the societies for the purdiase of requirements. Moreover in the statistics 
for 1919 the turnover was apparently not available and that of 1918 is 
given. As the business of this society had very largely increased in 1919, 
it would make an appreciable difference to the aggregate figures for 1919 
if the correct turnover had been given. 


HOLI^AND. 

THB RAIFFEISEN BANKS IN 19x8. — Jaarofers voor BBT egnzbbrijt der Ne- 
DERLANDER {SfiUisttcal Year Book of ike Ktngdom of Holland) 1919. The Hague, 1921. 

In 1918 there were in Holland 1,115 Raiffeisen banks as compared 
with 1,067 in the previous year. Of these 1,115 banks, 1,105 ha\e fur¬ 
nished information. These banks have, during the year, received 
165,335 deposits, amounting to 135,728,000 florins, and have effeccted 
84,626 repayments which, including interest, amounted to 92,819,000 
fibrins, so that at the end of the year, the deposits amounted to 196,842,000 
florins, divided among 216,559 depositors. The number of loans made 
during the year was 9,791, amotmting to 28,268,000 florins, and at the 
end of the year the number of loans outstanding was 46,330 amotmt¬ 
ing to 53,000,000 florins. The total assets of the banks amounted to 
213,946,000 fibrins, and the profits of the year were 435,000 florins. 

As the following table will show, the Raiffeisen banks have never 
previously had at their disposal such large resources nor made loans to 
so large an amount. It will also be seen that the average size of the 
loans granted has beefl steadily increasing since 1914, a fact sufiBiciently 
esplained by the general rise in prices. 




Work of the Raiffdsen hanks from 1908 to 1918. 
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Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


MISCELI/ANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING 
TO INSURANCE AND THRIFT. 

CANADA. 

MUNICIPAI, HAH/ INSTJHAKCE IN AI/BERTA. — Financial Statement of the 
ttatt. Insurance Board of Alberta : Business of from March xzth, 1919. 
TO January 31ST, 1920 Calgaxy, 1920. 

Under the Mtinidpal Hail Insurance Act, 1918, of the Province of Al¬ 
berta (i) a hail insurance district was formed consisting of 67 municipal 
districts of the province which, at the elections held in February 1919, 
approved the adoption of the Act. 

The total assessable area of the Hail Insurance District (partly estim¬ 
ated) is 11,662,092 acres. Of this total acreage nearly 19 per cent, was 
insured in 1919 under the municipal plan the percentage varying in the dif¬ 
ferent munici]^ districts from i % cent, to 40 per cent. There is no 
record of what percentage of the assessable area was actually under crop, but 
it was probably from 30 to 35 per cent. If this estimate is correct, it means 
that over 50 per cent, of the total area in crop in the Hail Insurance District 
was insured under the Act. 

The total acreage insured at the beginning of the season within the Hail 
Insurance District was 2,074,533 acres. Outside the District applications 
were received from 743 farmers in forty municipal districts for insurance on 
105*985 acres. Owing to adverse crop conditions, particularly in the south¬ 
ern and eastern portions of the province, 571,204 acres were withdrawn 
tinder the provision aflowing withdrawal if crops were destroyed by any 
other cause than hail. This left a net insurance of 1,609,314 acres that was 
carried throughout the season. 

The total assessment was $ 747,929.27 inside and $ 40,833.52 outside 
the Hail Insurance District. 

Taking into consideration the risk on the acreage withdrawn, it is 
estimated that the total risk carried during the season was approximately 
$ 13,300,000, Of the total risk carried about 94 % por cent, was at $ 8 
per acre and 5 % por cent, at $ 6 per acre, the percentage of insurance at 
$ 6 being slightly larger outside than inside the Hail Insurance District. 

The plan appealed to the laige and small farmer alike. The largest 


(1) See our isstae of Januaxy-Februax^ 1919 
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insurer had 9,267 acres insured and paid a pretoinm of $ 4,150.36. The 
smallest had i 34 acres insured and paid a premium of 60 cents. The former 
did not receive any damage by hail. The latter was damaged to the ex¬ 
tent of 20 per cent, and received an award of $ 2. 

In arranging for the adjustment of losses it was decided to divide the 
whole area into four districts, placing each district in charge of a superintend¬ 
ent who had charge of all the adjustments in that district. Each superin¬ 
tendent was regularly a'^isted by two or three men and further assistance 
was arranged for as was found necessary. 

There were 1,960 claims from farmers inside the Hail Insurance Dis¬ 
trict and 99 claims from farmers outside the District, making a total of 
2,059 daimes. Of these claims only five were appealed. The average 
time for the inspection of claims was less than mine days after the storm. 
The average time for the first payment was less than fourteen days after 
the adjustment. At the end of the year there was not a single claim out¬ 
standing or unsettled. 

The number of acres damaged was 188,708 inside and 9,531 outside 
the Hail Insurance District, malmg a total of 198,239 acres damaged. The 
total losses amounted to $ 503»957-78» equal to about 4 per cent, of the 
total amount of insurance carried. Of these losses, $ 473,267 80 occurred 
inside and $30,689,80 outside the Insurance District. The largest amount 
of loss in any one municipal district was $ 77,904.59. The next largest 
loss was $ 64,303.85. The largest individual loss was $ 7,750, the farmer 
who suffered this loss had paid hail taxes amounting to $ 1,355 04. The 
smallest individual loss was $ 1.68. 

It was thought by many persons that the municipal insurance plan 
would be approved only in districts subject to hail and that, therefore, the 
cost would be abnormally high If this contention were true, then it 
would follow that the cost of hail insurance within the Hail Insurance Di¬ 
strict would be higher than in places outside. This, however, did not prove 
to be the case, as the losses inside the District were 63 % of the total assess¬ 
ment, while outside the District they were 75 %, although the insurance 
carried outside the Insurance District was scattered over forty municipal 
districts and for that leason would ordinarily be considered a very safe 
risk. 

In fixing the rate to be charged on lands withdrawn on account of crops 
being destroyed otherwise than by hail, the Board tried to fix the rate as 
low as possible consistent with the amount of risk incurred. Crops which 
were withdrawn previous to 2 June were charged 3 cents and 4 cents per 
acre respectively for insuiance at $ 6 and $ 8 per acre. From then up to 
20 July, the last date on which withdrawals could be made there were three 
weeks and the rates were fixed at 3 cents and 4 cents per week according 
to the amount of insurance per acre. These rates are very much lower 
than those charged by the insurance companies on lands withdrawn on 
'imilar dates, and it may be that they were too low, but because the failure 
of crop which made the withdrawal necessary also made it diflBcult for the 
farmer to pay any tax, the Board decided to set the rates as they did. 
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UTSURANCS AND MREPl? 


The following table shows the income and profit and loss account of 
the Hail Insurance Board from ii Llarch 1919 to 31 January 1920 : 

Income and Profit and Loss Account 
for the Period from ii March 1919 to 31 January 1920. 

Recbifis. nsiHSMUirasB 


Assessment: 

Municipal Districts, Inside 
Hail Insurance District . . 747 » 929-27 

Municipal Districts, Outside 
Hail Insurance District . . 40,833.52 

788,762.79 

Deduct: Rebates on Soldiers* 

I^ands. 10,630.31 

778,132.48 

Interest from Municipal Di¬ 
stricts . 922.03 

Total Receipts 779,054.51 


Cbums: 

Municipal Districts, Inside 
Hail Insurance District . . 473,267.80 
i Mimidpal Districts, Outside 

Hail Insurance District . • 30,689.98 

i 503,957.78 


Claims Adjustment Fees . - . 21,064.55 

Commission to Municipal Di¬ 
stricts on Collections • . . 16,815.14 

Salaries. 10,622.63 

I Other general expenses .... 26,276.34 

Expenses of Introducing the 

I Act. 3,50000 

1 Interest, etc., paid to Bank. . . 8,230.35 

Discount allowed Municipal Di* 
stricts. 229.49 


Total Expenditure 580,696.28 
Suridus 198,358.23 

I 779»054.5i 


Of the total surplus of $ 198,358.23 a sum of $ 100,000 was set aside 
as a reserve ftmd. 

The expenses of the municipal districts in connection with hail insurance 
are paid by the Hail Insunance Board direct to the councils at the follow¬ 
ing rates: to municipal districts in the Hail Insurance Bistrict the sum of 
$ 10 per township for expenses and a commission of 2 per cent, of the net 
assessment; to municipal districts outside the Insuiance Bistrict a com¬ 
mission of 5 per cent, with no allowance for expenses. Interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent, is allowed on amounts paid by municipal districts before 
the due date. 

To carry on the business of the district during the year the Hail Insur¬ 
ance Board borrowed from the Bank the sum of $ 450,000 and the interest 
on these loans amounted to $ 8,222.43. When banking arrangements were 
being made, it was found that at least three of the large banks were pre¬ 
pared to handle the account and to advance the large amount of credit 
necessary to carry on the business. 

Hail taxes are due from the rate-payers to the municipal district 
on or before 15 December, and the whole assessment of each municipal 
district is not due to the Board until 31 December. It was feared that on 
account of the bad crop conditions in some parts and because it* was the 
first year of operations that coUecticms might be somewhat slow. It was 
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fotind, howe-ver, that before the end of the year over $ 200,000 of the a^^sess- 
ment had been received and on 6 January the indebtedness to the Bank 
had been repaid in full. 

The Hail Insurance Board was requested by several managers of banks 
to agree to some assignment of hail insurance indemnity whereby the bank 
lending money to a farmer might be protected to the extent of the award 
in case the farmer sustained a loss by hail. The Board decided to recom¬ 
mend a form giving the bank a power of attorney to receive the award in 
such cases. Under this provision 68 powers of attoinej’- were filed by the 
local managers of five different banks. Tosses by hail were sustained in 
II of these cases and the total sum of $ 4,180.61 was paid direct to the banks 
under the authority of the powers of attorney filed. The Board believes 
that this plan provides as good security as can be provided under the dr- 
cumstanotfs. 

Apart from the hail insurance carried by the Hail Insurance Board risks 
amounting to about $ 9,300,000 were carried by insurance companies. The 
companies paid out in losses about 8 353,000. 

PORTUGAT 

THE ORGANIZATION OF OFFlCLAI, STATISTICS OF AGRICUIvTUR\I, INSURANCE 
— Jomal de Seguras Eibbon, 28 February 1921 

By decree No. 7,319, dated 16 February 1921, it was provided that the 
General Office of A^cultural Economy and Agricultural Statistics, should 
organize the statistics of agncultural insurance again'^t the various risks 
to which agricultural produce, live stock, machines and implements are 
eisposed. 

All the insurance companies which extend their business to the various 
branches of agriculture and stock farming are obliged to furnish annually 
to the office named all details necessary for the elaboration of the statistics 
in question. 

Agricultural insurance may comprise : 

{a) cereals and vegetables from the time of sowing until they aie 
stored ; 

{&) pasture-land and stubble; 

(c) straw and hay in stacks ; 

\d) olive trees, pine trees, cork-oak trees and other forest trees ; 
(e) wood cut in forests, piled or spread out; 

(/) woods not cut; 

(g) threshing machines, motors and agricultural implements. 

Tive stock insurance will include the various kind of animals, what¬ 
ever may be their economic use, and the system under which they live. 

The insurance companies must write in special schedules the par- 
ticulais entered in the compulsory register of their policies, with the excep¬ 
tion of the name, signature or denonunation of the persons or societies 
insured, and the insurance premiums. The losses and the respective com¬ 
pensations must be shown in another schedule. 
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instance and asosaw 


The instnance mtist be shown, separately for every object insured. 
In the case of companies which undertake insurance for various risks 
a distinct schedule must be sent for each. 

The various schedules must be transmitted within a fixed period 
to the General Office of Agricultural ilSconomy and Agricultural Statistics. 

ft 

SW33DEN. 

THE DBVEI.OPMENT OF IJVE STOCK INSURANCE FROM 1895 TO 1916. — Statis- 
nsK AitSBOE FOR Sv£au]GE( 5 /afisfica 2 Year Book of Sweden), Year 1920. Stockbobn, 1921. 

In Sweden the insurance against mortality amongst live stock shows 
continual progress from 1895 to 1916 as shown in the two tables given below: 


Table I. — Development of Horse Insurance, 


Year 

Number 
of botses 

Value iusuzed , 

Number 

Compensation 


injured 

1 

1 

1 of losses 

1 

paid 


1 

GVeWUS 


crowns 

1895 . 

146,550 1 

1 51.777,256 j 

I 3,304 

j 846,210 

1900. 

198,991 

76,284,089 

4,577 ‘ 

1 1,310,125 

1905 . 

311,030 1 

* 1*1,879,749 

1 7,8411 2,114,279 

1910 . 

343,768 

141,604,616 

9,612 

2,593,983 

1914. 

382,591 j 

1 160,055,141 

1 11,859 

3,180,654 

1915. 

393,5531 

I 172,302,864 

11,018 

3,090,461 

1916 . 

412,969 

1 218,013,492 

10,618 

3,072,032 


Table II. — Development of Cattle Insurance, 


Year 

Number 
of head of cattle 
insured 

Value insured | 

Number 

of losses 

Cempensation 

paid 

1 

1 

crewns 


crowns 

1895 . 

30,144 

3,591,485 

644 

61,716 

1900. 

123,401 

14.719,307 

701 

64,593 

1905. 

322,929 1 

69,973,639 

2,039 

205,583 

igio. 

337.867 

74,820,839 

2,954 

336,190 

1914. 

5*3,468 

130,630,646 

2,805 

356,709 

1915 . 

541,442 

13^186,985 

2,701 

335,188 

1916 . 

562,916 

150,682,854 

1,702 

250,864 


In 1916 there were in Sweden 501,099 horses and 2,913,159 head of 
cattle- In that year, therefore, more than half the number of horses was 
insured. The insurance of cattle was not so general, as only 19.3 pci cent 
of the cattle were insured. 































Part III: Credit 


MISCE 1 ,I,ANE 0 US INFORMATION RFI.ATING TO CREDIT. 


ARGENTINA 

I. THE PRO\TNCIAE BANK OF BUENOS AIRES IN 1930 LaHaain BuuiDb Aiits ii Ft* 
biuaty 1921 

From the report published by the Directors of the ProA^ncial Bank 
of Buenos Aires we give some particulars of the work of this institution 
for the year 1920. 

The following table which shows the increase of general deposits, 
indudes deposits in gold, the amount of which has been converted into 
legal currency: 


Yeais 

Pesos 

Years 

Pesos 

1914.... 

. . . . 107,450,000 

1918.... 

. . . . 275,000,000 

1915 .... 

. . . . 132,614,000 

1919.... 

• . • . 303.300.000 

1916 .... 

. . . . 171,149000 

1920.... 

. . . . 321,856:000 

1917.... 

. . . . 215,710,000 




As shown above the deposits increased by 214,406,000 ps. between 
31 December 1914 and 31 December 1920. 

The bills discounted, the loans and the advances on current 
account increased as follows ; 


Yeats 

Pesos 

Years 

Peoos 

1914. . 


1918 .... 

. . . . 226,000,000 

1915. . 


1919.... 

. . . . 252,000,000 

1916. . 


1920.... 

. . . . 285,240,000 

1917. . 

% 




From 1914 to 1920 the total increase was 156,240,000 pesos. 

In the above figures are induded the loans secured on produce of 
various kinds derived from stock farming and from agriculture. The 
loan transactions were more numerous in this year than in the year before, 
loans having been made in the branch banks to the value of 8,044,000 ps. 
and in the central bank at Buenos Aires to the value of the 40,038,000 ps. 
making a total of 48,082,000 ps. • 
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CREDIT 


Op 31 December 1914 the cash in hand in legal cturency and in 
converted gold amounted to 26,597,000 ps., and on 31 December 1920 to 
101,700,000 p?„ an increase of 75,103,000 p^. 

Compared with the balance sheet for 1919 we find in the branch banks 
an increase of nearly 6,ooo,0oo ps. in the deposits, 18,000,000 ps. in the 
bills in hand and 5,000,000 ps. in the cash in hand. 

The branches now working are 65 in number; there are four agen¬ 
cies in the Federal Capital and one at Berisso. 

The mortgage loans durmg 1920 amounted to 7,837,410 ps. of which 
6,676,410 ps. were in cash, and 161,000 ps. in mortgage bonds, while the 
sums received as instalments of repayment or complete repa3maents 
amounted to 4,382,520.50 ps, of which 3,034,620.50 ps. was in cash and 
1,347.800 ps. in bonds. 


2. THE '‘BANCO EE HOGAR AROENTINO’' IN 1919-1920. — Monitor de sociedades 
andnifnas y patentee de inoeruiidn. No. 183. Buenos Aixes, January 1921. 

As shown in the Directors* Report of the Banco d Hogar ArgenUno 
for its 2ist working year (1919-20), the mortgage loans and promises to 
sell amounted to 65.196,661.55 pesos, and the certificados de pariicipacidn 
representing the fund serving for the amortization of loans and promises 
to sell to 13,725,851.96 ps. This gives a net increase of 51,470,980.50 
pesos. 

The item “real property of the Bank*' gives a total of 32,697,758.41 
pesos of which 1,635,807.91 ps. represents the value of the offices of the 
Bank, and 31,061,950.50 ps. that of houses, fields and lands owned by 
the Bank. 

The value of the property is thus distributed according to the locality 
in which it was situated :in the Federal Capital, 16,835,733.03 ps., in the 
province of Buenos Aires 11,328,053.51 ps., in the province of Santa Fe 
1^293,929.23 ps. and 1,604,194.73 ps. in the province of Cordoba. 

DENMARK. 

STATE EOANS FOR THE FORMATION OF SMAEE HOEDINGS. — Staxbtisk Aakbog 
Z920 UDGZVET AF DET Statzsixssx Defartebcbnt {StoHsttcal Year Book for ike Year 1920, 
published by the Siatutical Department). Copenliagen, 1921. 

In confoAaity with the laws of 1899, 1904 and 1909 the State may 
lend, for the formation of small holdings, up to 90 per cent, of the value 
of the property. For the first five years the borrower pays only the inter¬ 
est at the rate of 3 per cent. After that time he pays annuity charges 
equal to 4 per cent, of the sum borrowed, these charges induding inter¬ 
est at 3 per cent, on the outstanding loans together with an instalment-of 
repayment. The loan will thereby be entirely repaid in 98 years. 

From I April 1919 to 31 March 1920, 1,311,3^ crowns were lent for 
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CREDIT 


It may be added that since the foundation of the bank in 1903, it 
granted in all 19,223 loans on land,nniotinting to 29,020,480 crowns, and 
14,445 loans on dwellings, amounting to 21,293,857 crowns. 

The operations earned on by this bank are now in the province of the 
Norwegian Bank of Small Holdings and Dwellings which began business 
on I January 1917. Its balance sheet already shows important figures 
as will be seen in the following table : 


TabItB II. — Operations of the Norwegian Bank of Small Holdings 
and Dwellings in 1916-17 and 1917-18. 



19x6-1917 

1917-19x8 


crowns 

crowns 

. . , , , , ( Number. 

706 

3,245 

Applications for loans on land . • - < 



( Amount .... 

2,135,747 

• 9,235,471 

. ( Number. 

501 

1,861 

Applications for loans on dweibngs < 



( Amount. 

1,269,590 

4,662,452 

, , ^ , (On land. 

133,600 

4,391,950 

Amount of loans granted.. 



( On dwellings . . 

108,350 

2,436,000 

Repayment. 

— 

19,220 

Loans outstanding at the end of the year. 

241,950 

7,190,693 

I<oans on land. 

133,600 

4,506,330 

1 Loans cm dwellings guaranteed by the commune 

108,350 

2,500,713 

Indud- } Loan on dwdlings without gnaiantee. 

— 

26,650 

t Loans to communes for the purchase of small 



f holdings. 

— 

57,000 

, Loans to communes for the purdiase of dwellings 

— 

100,000 


The loans granted by the laige mortgage companies are shown the 
following table: 

Tabi^k III. — Loans Granted by Mortgage Companies from 1914 to 1918, 


noaiis 


Societies 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

x9z8 


1000 

1000 1 

1000 

1000 

1000 


crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

I. De Forenede norske Rreditforeninger .... 

3,472 

4,298 

4,8x0 

5,317 

5,497 

2. Den noiske Hypotekfirening for den priori- 
tets panielaan. 

311 

599 

787 

969 

1,032 


— ; 

— 

2,243 

5,318 

8,770 


1,688 

1,793 

1,607 

1,618 

1,466 

Total . . . 

5,471 

6,690 

9,447 

.I 

^ 3,422 j 

16,765 
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SWEDEN. 

RUBAI/ MORTGAGE CB 3 SDIT IN 1917. — Sxatistise: Absbok BOR SvEOEtEGE {Statisiical 
Year Booh of Sweden) Year 1920. Stockholm 1920. 

The registration, renewal, and cancellation of mortgages in the country 
districts of Sweden is shown by the following figures 



1913 



1916 1 

1 1917 


Clowns 

Crowns 

Crowns 

Crowns 

Crowns 

Mortgages registe.ed. 

» renewed. 

» cancelled. 

159.517,126 

150403,356 

54,212,610 

163423.326 

::^268,2X3 

47 » 287,397 

« 

149,162,179 

203,684,032 

45.355.197 

152,387411 

197,585,634 

44,056,181 

3 o 8,9 cxv>oo 

273,000,000 

57,200,000 


The figures for 1916 and 1917 are not final. The same is true of the 
suin of 2,744,300,000 crowns which would represent the total mortgage debt 
in country districts at the end of 1917. This total reached 574,^3,530 
crowns in 1870 ; 793,691,445 crowns in 1880 ; 977,629,214 crowns in 1890 ; 
1,193,540,696, crowns in 1900; 2,002,260,391 crowns in 1910 and 
^,449,321,136 crowns in 1915. 











Part IV: Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


I. — ECONOMIC AND SOCIAD CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICUIvTURAD CLASSES 


NORWAY. 

THE WAGES OF AGRICUETURAI, LABOURERS 
From •1915-16 to 1919-20. 


SOURCE: 

Krossy p^ils): Aibeitslonnen i jordbmket, Driftsaarene 1915-16-1919-20 [Agricultural Wages 
from 19x5-16 to 1919-20). Coiximimicatioiis of the Society for the Welfare of Norway. 
Inquiries into the progress of agiiculttire. Christiania, 1920. 

We reproduce the pnncipal part of the report of Mr. Nils Krosby 
on agricultural wages from 1915-16 to 1919-20. 

In the Tidsshrifi for det norske landhruk {Journal of Norvegian 
Agriculture), year 1919, p. 426 et sqq. are published the chief particulars 
collected as to the wages of agricultural labourers in Norway during the 
years T915-16 to 1918-19. The summer half year 1919 together with 
the winter half year of 1919-20 are called the year 1919-20. The years 
1915-16 to 1918-19 are similarly calculated. 


§ I. YbarIiY money wages of agricduturae labourers. 

Table I (page 213) shows the yearly money wages of agricultural 
labourers, apart from food, lodging and payments in kind. 

The highest wages for men were paid in 1919-20 in Akershus, after 
which comes Telemark; the lowest were paid in Mewe and the next lowest 
in Nordland. 

The highest wages for women were paid in 1919-20 in Buskerud, 
after which comes Vestfold; the lowest were paid in Nordland and the next * 
lowest in Troms. 

The greatest increase for men between 1918-19 and 1919-20 was 
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Tabi,B I. — Average for the Whole CoutUry 
of the Yearly Money Wages of Agriadtnral Labourers, 


Besides food and lodging. 


Men 



Women 



the foUowing uvages were paid 
in money 

Whole 

Summer 

Wmter 

Wole 

Summer 

Wmter 


>ear 

half year 

half 3 ear 


half year 

half year 


crowns 

crowns 

crowna 

crowns 

crowns 

crowqs 

Year 1915/16 • ■ ■ 

391 

242 

159 

202 

1 

120 

91 

B 1916/17 . . 

511 

310 

224 

249 

144 

113 

B 1917/1S 

691 

423 

307 

328 

192 

153 

a igjS^ZQ 

963 

583 

431 

450 

263 ^ 

214 

B X 9 Z 9'20 . . 

«0. 

730 

1 

529 

013 

34S 1 

288 


cr % 1 

1 

cr. 

% 

cr % 

j cr. 0. 

cr. 

0 

u 

cr. 


Increase 1915/16-1916/17 . 

I 3 Q| 3 I| 

68 

28 

' 65 41I 

1 47 *3 

24 

20 

22 

34 

» 1916/17—1917/18 . 

1831 36 

II3 

36 

83 37] 

1 79 32 

48 

33 

40 

35 

B 1917/18-1918/19 . 

269 39I 

160 

38 

X24 40 

1 122 37 

7* 

37 

61 

40 

» 1918/19-1919/20 . 

238' 24 

147 

25 

1 98 23 

1 1 

i 83 j 36 

35 

32 

74 

35 

Increase 1915/16-1919/20 . 

8io|207 

488 

202 

1 1 

1 37 «>j 233 

1' 1 

1 4*1203 

• 1 

228' 190 

1 t 

1 

197 j 3 I 6 


in Ostfold, where it amounted to 37 per cent.; next come? Bnskenid with 
36 per cent.; the smallest increase was in Vest-Agder (14per cent.;, and next 
smallest in Hordaknd (16 per cent.). 

Between 1915-16 and 1919-20 the greatest increase was in Opland 
(257 per cent.) followed by Sogn ard Fjordane {242 per cent.); the smallest 
increase was in Nordland (163 per cent.) and the nsxt lowest in Sfitf- 
Ta[0ndelag (181 per cent.). 

The greatest increase in women*s wages between 1918-19 and 1919-ao 
was in Opland (59 per cent), followed by Ostfold (50 per cent); on the 
other hand there was a dimimAion in Finmark, while in Nordland and 
S0r-Ti0ndelag there was an increase of only 26 per cent. 

From 1915-16 to 1919-20 the greatest increase was in Finmark (249 
per cent.) after whidi comes Opland (231 per cent.); the smallest in¬ 
crease was in S0r-Ti0ndelag (172 per cent.) and the next smallest in Nord¬ 
land (175 per cent.). 

To facilitate a comparison, it may be remarked that the Central 
QflGice of Statistics {O^iai Statistics of Norway, VI, 93, pi 2) gives 29 per 
cent, for men and 30 per cent, for women, as the increase of anntiai wag^ 
between 1910 and 1915, a percentage calculated on yearly wagfes for 
1910 and 1915 of 291 and 374 crowns respectively for merf, dud 148 and 
193 crowns for women* » 
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CONXCtTlONS OP THE AGSICOIOTKAI, CWSSES - NORWAY 


§ 2 . DaIEY wages mjRING THE SUMMER HAUf YEAR 
BOR I^iBOURERS BOARDED BY THETR EMPI/) 7 ER. 

Without .taking into account the wages paid to women during the 
grain harvest of 1918-ig, it appears that the mardmuxa of daily wages 
whether for men or women, was reached in the time of the hay harvest 
during the five years under review, and the minimum at ordinary times. 

For men dmring the hay liarvest the highest daily wages in all the 
five years were paid in Finmark in 1919-20 and the next highest in 
Rcgaland in the same year; the lowest were paid in Ostfold (1919-20), 
the next lowest being paid in Sogn and Fjordane. 

For men, exclusive of the harvest time, the highest daily wages for 
the five years were recorded in Fin mark in 1919-20, and the next highest 
in Rc^jaland; the lowest in Sor-Tiondelag (1919-20) and the next lowest 
in Nord-TjCEtadelag. 

For women during the hay harvest the highest daily wages were 
paid in 1919-20 in Finmark and the next highest in Vestfold; the lowest 
in Nordland and the next lowest in Aust-Agder. 

For women, exdusive of the harvest time, the maximum daily 
pay was in Finmark and the next highest in Vestfold ; the lowest in 
Nordland and the next lowest in ^oms. 

The increase of daily pay between 1918-19 and 1919-20 reached the 
maximum for men during the hay harvest in Akershus (32 per cent.) 
followed by Qpland (29 per cent.); the smallest increase was in Aust-Ag- 
dpr (6 per cent.) and the next smallest in Vest-Agder (8 per cent.). 

Betweoi 1915-1916 to 1919-20 the maximum increase was-in OpJand 
(253 per cent.) followed by Akershus (235per cart.); the lowest was in Vest- 
Agder (174 per cent.) and the next lowest in Ostfold (186 per cent.). 

The increase in the daily pay for mar, exdusive of harvest time, 
was highest between 1918-19 and igig-aoin Akershus (32 per cent.), follow¬ 
ed by ppland and More (25per cent.); it was lowest in Vest-Agder (4 per 
Cignt.), and next lowest in Aust-Agder (6 per cent.}. 

Ifetweai 1915-16 to 1919-20 the increase was highest in Akershus 
(265 per cent.), followed by OjKhmd {262 per cent.); it was lowest in Vest- 
Agder (174 per cent.) and next lowestin Vestfold, and Ser-Tmndelag 
(192 per cent). • 

increase in the daily pay for women between 1918-19 and 1919- 
1920 was highest in Nord-Tr0ndelag (39 per cent.), followed by Opland 
(34 per cent.); it was lowest in Aust-Agder (12 per cent.) and next lowest 
in Kiskerud (15 per cent.). 

Between 1915-16 and 191920 the greatest increase was in Akem- 
hus (241 per emit.) next to which came Opland (240 per cent.); the lowest 
was in Vest-Agder (175 per cent.) and the next lowest in Aust-Agder 
{186 per. cent.). 

The increase in the daily pay for women, exdusive of harvest-time, 
bd:ween x^fi-19 and 191920 was highest in Ostfold (45 per cent.), 
next to vrifidi came Finmark (40 per cent.}; it was lowest in Vest- 



Tabi^b II. — Average for the Whole Country of Daily Wages during the Summer Half Year 

of Lahonreirs Boarded by their Employer, 
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Averc^e for the Wi Country of Daily Wages during 
of Laboi who Provide their own Food. 
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CONDmONS OF THB A( 3 rl 8 ICUI,TTJRAI, CIASSaS « NORWAY 



1915/16-1919/20, 7.91 217 8.42 2 II 7.77 213 7.64 230 4.41 208 4.71 200 4.591 207 4.10 205 
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Agdcr (9 per cent.) and next lowest in Bnsfcerud and Telemark (ii 
per cent.). 

Between 1915-16 and 1919-20, the highest increase was in Ostfold 
(266 per cent.), followed by Akershus (263 per cent.); the lowest was in 
Sogn and I^jordane (183 per cent.) and the next lowest in Anst-Agder 
(188 per cent.). 

§ 3. DAII,Y wages DXJniNG THE SUMMER HALF YEAR 
OF LABOURERS WHO PROVIDE THEIR OWN FOOD. 

As between the different districts the proportions are similar to 
those shown in the case of labourers receiving food from their employer. 


Table IV. — Average for the Whole Country of Daily Wages 
during the Wmier Half Year for Field Work. 



£ 

1 Labourers boarded ■ 

by their employers | 

Labourers providing their 
own food 

j 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 


crowns | 

crowns ^ 

1 crowns 

1 ctowiu 

Year 1915/16. 

1.81 

1 

1.02 

3.08 

1.84 

» 1916/17. 

2.71 

1-34 

4-53 

2.411 

» 1917/18. 

3.86 

1.87 

6.20 

3-33 

» 1918/19. 

5-31 

2.63 

8.40 

4.67 

» 1919/20. 

6.14 

1 3.17 

1 

9.61 

! 

5-41 


crowns 

% 

crowns | 

% j 

crewns | 

j 

1 0 1 

1 

j crowns ^ 

% 

Increase 1915/16-1916/17 

0.90 

50 

0.32 

31 

1 1-45 1 

1 47 

1 0.57 

31 

» 1916/17-1917/18 

I.15 

42 

0.53 

40 

‘ 167 

1 37 

0.92 

38 

» 1917/18-1918/19^ 

1-45 

38 

0.76 

41 

1 

1 35 

1 1.34 

40 

» 1918/19-1919/20 

0.83 

16 

0-54 

21 

I.2I 

1 " 

1 0.74 

16 

Increase 1915/16-1919/20 

4-33 

239 


211 

6-53 

212 

3-57 

194 


Men receiving food from their employers received the highest pay 
per day for the tix winter months of the year 1919-20 in Pinmark and 
the next highest in Hmdeland; the lowest in Ostfold, Sogn, Fjordane 
and the next lowest in S0r-Tr0ttdelag. 

Women boarded by their employers received the highest pay per day 
for the six winter months of the year 1919-20 in Finmark and next highest 
in Akershns ; the lowest in Nordland and the next lowest in Hedmark, 
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The greatest increase of daily pay for men boarded by their employee 
dming the winter half year between 1918-19 and 1919-20 was inFinmark 
(70 per cent.), and the next highest in Opland (27 per cent.); there was 
a diminution in Hedmark of i per cent., and an increase in Ostfold of 
I per cent. 

Between 1915-16 and 1919-20 the increase was highest in Opland 
(272 per cent) and next highest in Akershus and Nord Tr0ndelag (231 
per cent); the lowest was in Sogn and Fjordane (178 per cent.), and the 
next lowest in Finmark (179 per cent.). 

The increase between 1918-19 of daily pay in the winter half year 
for women and 1919-20 boarded by their employers was highest in Fin 
mark (117 per cent,) followed by Akershus (45 per cent,); there was a di¬ 
minution of 4 per cent, in Hedmark, and an increase in Aust-Agder and 
Mare of ii per cent. 

Between 1915-16 and 1919-20 the increase was highest in Akershus 
(336 per cent.) and next highest in Finmark (280 per cent.); it was lowest 
in Aust Agder (163 per cent.) and rfext lowest in More (164 per cent.). 

The amount of wages during the winter half year and the incrtase 
of the daily pay for labourers providing their own food show figures 
differing somewhat in the various districts from those relating to labour¬ 
ers boarded by their employers. 


mSCEUAXEOUSKFORMATXON REI/ATINGTO THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES. 


DENMARK. 

X , THE INCREASE OF AGRICUIyTURAI^ HARNINt'xS FROM 1913 TO 1918 — Staixs- 
iiSK Aakbou 1920 UDGivET AF DDT Stahsiiskd Dipartment [StiUi^ical Year Booh 
X920 , published by the Statistical Departmetii). Copcnlugeii, Z921. 

In order to estimate agricultmal earnings as exactly as possible it is 
necessary to distinguish between servants, men and women, boarded by 
the farmer and the male day labourers who have to provi^ their own 
food. On the other hand, the wages paid in the Danish islands being 
decidedly lower than those of Jutland, we give both, adding however the 
general average for the whole of Denmark, , 
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Tabi,e I. — Average Yearly Earnings of Servants. 

Hen I Women 



1918 . . . 

413 

203 

628 

1,244 

187 

151 

542 

880 

Islands.' 

1915 - • 

. . 1 2641 

X 57 l 

350 

77 X 

I4I 1 

X2X 

3061 

568 


1910 . . . 

■ - , 216 

128 

265 

609 

120 ' 

X 02 j 

232 

454 


19x8 

460 

ai 9 | 

664 

11.343I 

219 

X36i 

553 

908 

Jutland.' 

^915 

304. 

154. 

359 

817' 

Z64 

102 

303! 

569 


1910 . . 

• • 1 257. 

123 1 

264 

644 

135 

83 

228, 

446 

( 

1918 . . . 

‘ • j 4381 

2II 

647 

1,296 

204 1 

142, 

548 

894 

The whole of Denmark : 

1915 • - 

. . 1 285 

156 1 

354 

795 , 

X 53 l 

XXI 

305 

569 

f 

1910 . , 

‘ • 1 239 1 

125 1 

263 

627 i 

129 

91 

229 

449 


Tabi^E II. — Average Yearly Wages of Male Day-labourers. 




Wages per day | 

Average 



Spring and 1 
Sunamer 

Autonm 

Wmter 

fnitnial 

wages 


19x8 . . 

• • . 4.37 

5.26 

346 

1^00 

I^and.1 

X915 . 

. . 1 *65' 

3x7 

2.XO 1 

770 


X910 . , . 

. . i 2.08 I 

264 

1.72 

630 


1918 . . 

1 

. 1 5-30 1 

5 - 9 * 

3.7* 

1,480 

Jutlands. { 

1915 - • 

■ 1 3 . 8 * j 

356 

2.29 

890 


X9XO . . . 

• • I *.6° , 

297 

1.78 

720 

i 

19x8 

4.84 ' 

5 59 

1 3.59 

1,400 

The whole of Dennark < 

1915 

*94 1 

336 

2.19 

830 

/ 

1910 

*34 1 

i 2 80 

, *-75 

680 


2. AORlCUWURAI^ANDHORTICUWXJILdX lABOUKERS* UNIONS IN 1919, —SXA- 

nSTlSK AARBOG 1920, UX>GIVET AF I>BT SlATlSnSEB DSPAFTEICENT (S&ttssifGOl 
BooA 1920, published by the Statistical Department). Copenhagen, X921. 

In 1919, there were in Denmark 640 agticnlttural lab9ure3:B' tmionig, 
with 32,000 members (compaitd with 30,000 members in 1918) and 21 
horticnlttiraJl labotnexs’ tmioos with 2.998 metnbam (conspamd with 
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1.360 in 1918). The benefits granted by the first amount to 1,610,309 
crowns (compared with 1,334,329 crowns in 1918) of which 1,565,301 
crowns were granted by the unemplojTnent fund, and 45,008 crowns for 
those who were sick 01 injured. The benefits granted by the horticul¬ 
tural labourers unicns amounted to 145,564 crowns (compared with 
37,466 crowns in 1918), of which 145,486 crowns were for unemployment 
benefits, and 72 crowns for allo\*ances to sick and injured. 


FRANCE. 

I. AN ENQUIRY INTO RURAI, DEPOPULATION. — Chronique soctale dt France. Lyon, 
Febniazy 1920. 

La France Ruralc, a weekly agricultural newspaper, opened an in¬ 
quiry among its readers as to the reasons for the desertion of the country 
districts. Many replies were received which led to an unforeseen con¬ 
clusion, viz, that in the greater number of districts which sent replies, 
the peasant could not obtain land to cultivate'. 

Only one reader said that every peasant who wished to buy land 
could do so, and had done so, those who had been mobilized as well as 
those who had remained in the country. Both, he said, " were forced 
to buy ; landowners who did not work the land, sold it to inv^^st the 
money at 5 or 6 per cent.; there were no buyers except the farmers. 
We must believe that in the rural commune from which he wrote there 
was land for all who desired it, for he mentions a small property lying 
uncultivated for two years, and also a farm for sale. It is true that this 
last is annexed to a country house, which perhaps deterred purchasers. 

But this reader is absolutely alone in his opimon. All the others 
complain that they cannot obtain the land which they desire. 

One writes : ‘"For six months, from Eyons to Bouxgoin aiid from 
Lyons to Villefranche, I have been lookiug for a rural property of from 
four to six hectares to cultivate. I have found nothing and unfortun¬ 
ately I am not only one. I know quite a number of others in the 
same predicament. Neither for cultiration on a large scale nor yet for 
market gardening can I find anything. I have advertized in selVeral 
papers. Nothing." 

Another writes from the mountainous district of the Rh6ne : 

I am in a fair way to eexhange with MM. X. and Y, on the basis 
of equal land value (aU that I could dream of obtaining) and I am more¬ 
over anxious not to offend them. Meantime as soon as there is a little land 
for sale (a rare circumstance here) these gentlemen hasten to lay hands 
upon it to add it to tfadr game preserves; having two gamekeepers 
they must give them plenty of work. They are absolutely within their 
rights even should they buy a whole department; I do not dispute it. 
But the consequence is that in the commune there are farmers with three 
times as much land as they can cultivate, and on the other hand there are 
sinall propdetois who have three or four cows, and for whom it will be 
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impossible foi a whole gv.‘nc ration to increase their herd by one co\^ for 
want of being able to buy a comer of a marshy field (not that there are 
no such comers in the commune) which, well cultivated, would be an 
excellent meadow. How many small rural households I have seen set¬ 
ting out for som^f town, who, though having the means to keep one, 
two or three cows, yet had no hope of gradually attaining a modest 
competence. They preferred to migrate rather than live in penury. ” 
Here is a letter from the Loire : “ For two years I have sought up 
hill and down dale without the least success. I have used your advert- 
izement columns for a long time without result. I haVv written letters 
in all directions, to nearly all the departments adjoining mine. I have 
begged many friends to make inquiries, and I have alwa3rs received the 
same answer : Here there is not the smallest plot of ground to be had ! 
So I have finally given up farming like X, Y and Z here. 

And from Is^e ; ‘‘ Smee the buying up of the land every one has 
gone away, including the children of the land owners. In my hamlet, 
in which in 1914 there were 78 electors, the proprietors, nomeaux riches, 
win not have their children cultivate the land. 

He gives many examples and then adds : '' There is too much mon¬ 
ey in the country, and those who are returning from the war have none 
at all. If the State reqmres com, it is not by paying high prices that 
it win obtain it, but by obliging people to cultivate the land and expro¬ 
priating those who cannot cultivate it. 

From Haute-Savoie come exactly the same complaints : 

He who says that the cultivators are compeUed to go and work 
in factories is quite right, for I am somewhat in that case myself. I 
was a cultivator, I was mobiUzed for the whole duration of the war, and 
on my return, with increased prices of everything, my landlords sold the 
land which I rented from them. It was sold for 10,000 and X5,coo francs 
per hectare, and I, a smaU farmer, had not saved enough to buy land 
at such a price. bought that land ? Those who were not mobilized 
and who were themselves already landowners. 

And I am not the only person in this position in my commune. 
I am forty-five years of age, I have a wife and children to provide for, 
and at my age it is too late to change my condition. I am seeking 
for a small farm to rent and I find nothing. I have lost my position 
through the war, for if I had not been mobilized I could have saved 
enough to buy the land that I rented. 

- “ Nor do I believe in an agricultural labour ciisis for in my country, 
in Haute-Savoie, it is not the land which is in want of labour, but the 
labour which is in want of la^’d. ” (i) 

These quotations, given word for word, afe calculated to surprise 

(1) Fur a 'vety different region siTniiqr particulars were given to the Chamber of Oeputiet* 
cm the (xxiasion of the discussion on the agricultural budget, by M Xnizau, d^mty of FmiSr 
tere, as to the many jEatmeis driven away m consecpience eff the sale of the hold they cal'- 
tivaitcd See Journal Offlcael, 2 February, Chamber, p. 232 
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many of thn*;e who have reflected or written on the subject of rnral de¬ 
population. Undoubtedly they all come from the same region, but that 
rtgiiin is large and they are so Numerous and so much in agreement that 
tht e\’il they describe must be real. 

Tf therefore it is tstablishcd that there is often a want of labour to 
cultivate the land, it is also certain that those who are anxious to work 
cannot find land to employ their energies. 

This is because they wish to work at home, or at least on their own 
account, and for their own personal profit, as small landowners, or as 
tenants or m^ayers, in the hope of ultimately becoming proprietors. 
On the other hand they refuse to be agricultural labourers. Chie man 
writes: " It is not a means of existence for the father of a family; 
there is too much loss of time caused by snow in winter and rain in 
summer. ** Another writes ; “ Return to the land, yes, but on one's 
own account." 

In short, the land is in want of labour because the peasant who 
desires to work at home cannot find land available, or has not means 
to buy it. 

It is possible that those concerned are somewhat exaggerating the 
evil, but there is certainly much truth in what they write. 


2. IXSTITCTIONS DEALING WITH AIXOWANCES FOR FAMILY CHARGES IN 
AGRJCrJLTURE. — Lbs axxoc&tioxs aux fahillgs noxbreuses agricoles, in La 
maan^auzre agneoU, Paris, April 1921. 

We have already shown in our issue of January-February 1921 (p.56) 
how the system of allowances for family charges, after having become 
general in French industry and commerce, had been adopted in agriculture 
with the institution of the Caissc muinclle syndicate d^assurance ei de pre- 
voyance founded by the Vnion Regimtale des Syndioats agricoles de Vile de 
France. Xew undertakings have been started, which it may be in¬ 
teresting to describe. 

Let us first recall that the Caisse mutmlle syndicate d*assurance el 
de privoyance of the Union Regional des Syndicats agricoles de Vile de France 
has thus regulated its system of allowances: 

(1) Marriage portion (to be fixed); 

(2) Maternity premium of 200 francs at the birth of every legiti¬ 
mate child; 

(3) Monthly and progressive premium for each child after the first: 
of 10 francs per month tor the 2nd child; of 10 francs per month for the 3rd 
child; of 15 francs per month for the 4th childl of 20 francs per month for 
5th child and for all the children who may be bom subiequcntly. 

These sums are cumulative. 

The Caisse Patroiude de sursalaire aux families agricoles was founded 
under the patronage and at the headquarters of the Sytidical agricole de la 
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region di Paris, 25 rue Tait-bout, Paris, on a basis somewhat analogous, 
but giving in addition in case of death a family allowance of 100 francs 
for each child under 13 years of age. By the terms of the by-laws of the 
Caisse du snrsalairc familial du Medoc organised by the Syndkat des grands 
crus classes de Medoc, 29 rue Ferrere, Bordeaux, it is provided: 

'' Art. 5. — The allowance for family charges will be given to every 
worker of either sex of French nationality working habitually on the 
holding and receiving wages, in kind or in money, not exceeding 6,000 
francs per year, who has at his or her charge one or more living children 
under fifteen years of age. 

** Art. 6. — The allowance will be paid monthly and the worker 
will only be entitled to it in respect of full periods of one month of work 
on the holding to ^ighich he belongs. 

“ Art. 7. — If the wife is working elsewhere than on the holding 
her husband is not entitled to the allowance. A child under fifteen work¬ 
ing elsewhere than on the holding gives no right to the allowance. 

** Art. 8. — The rate of allowance is: 10 francs per month for one 
child, 30 francs per month for two children, 45 francs per month for three 
children, 65 francs per month for four children, 85 francs per month for 
five children, 120 francs per month for six children. 

“ Art. 8. — In case of a strike the allowance is suspended for the 
duration of the strike." 

In the existing institutions, the employers' contribution is regulated 
according to the extent of the holding or according to the number of work¬ 
men. In either case, the institutions act as mutual associations, which 
distribute among their members the amount of the contributions in pro¬ 
portion to the number of children or of workers. 

When the employers' contribution is regulated according to the 
area of the holding, each employer who is a member notifies ro the bank: 
(i) the total area of his holding (arable and pasture); (2) the amount of the 
sums to be paid by the bank as maternity premiums, allowances, etc., 
according to the rates given above. With the help of this information the 
bank fibses the percentage per hectare which will be required to cover the 
amount of the allowances. Provision is made for a further sum to cover 
the genera] expenses of administration. 

Naturally, the larger the number of members the smaller is the con¬ 
tribution, because the allowances do not follow the same law of progres¬ 
sion as the members, since the number of workmen is proportionally larger 
for a given area in farms of medium size than in large farms, with the ex¬ 
ception of farms which are carried on by a family and therefore do not enter 
into the calculation. The Caisse du Syndicat agricole de la r&gion de Paris 
calctdates that the employers' contribution cannot exceed 4.50 fr. per 
month and per worker. The system of employers' contributions based 
upon the number of workers has been adopted by the Caisse familidU 
of Medoc; the employers supply necessary funds by a payment of 4 francs 
per worker per month. 

Superannuated or casual workers, such as the grape-gatherers, are not 
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The transfer of property and the concession of a ri^t of usufruct, 
or letting, may be permitted by the Commission only if not in a opposition 
to the general interest, to the preservation of a class of peasants econom- 
icaJly independent, and also eventually to the constitution and preserv¬ 
ation of agricultural holdings of small or medium extent; in the case of 
pn»j)erty exceeding the dimension*^ of a j)ea«ant’s holding (i) care must be 
taken that there should be no opposition between the general interest and 
the exi^teiice of a large estate rationally cultivated, and of import¬ 
ance in the provisioning of the population. (There is thus a possibility 
of limning large agricultural estates, subject however to economic exi¬ 
gencies). Small wooded lots may be transferred if the contract is in 
conformity with the collective economic interest, or with their perman¬ 
ent utilization as forest land {§4). 

In simple cases the desirability of a transfer of land must be taken 
into consideration by the District Commission for the Sale of Land [Gntnd- 
vcrkehnbezirkskommissioncn}. These are to be formed at the head¬ 
quarters of every district tribunal, and are to be composed of a magistrate 
as president, of an agricultural expert nominated by the district political 
authorities, of a member representing the commune in which the greater 
jjart of the e.stat€ is situated, and acquainted with local conditions, and of 
two members nominated by the principal agricultural organization (§§ 10 
and 11). 

For estates which exceed the dimensions of a peasant's holding, and 
which are utilized as woods, the competent authority is the Provincial 
Commission for the Sale of Land {Grundverkehrs-Lmideskomniission). 
It is to be formed at the seat of the provincial administration, and will 
be composed of: 

(1) the President of the regional tribunal; 

(2) one member nominated by the provincial agricultural authority; 

(3) one member noxninated by the provincial administration from 
among the representatiTCs of urban or industrial interests; 

(4) an agriculturist nominated by the provincial council {Landesraij; 

(5) two members nominated by the principal agricultural organiza¬ 
tion within whose sphere of action is the commune where the estate is 
situated, and 

(6) the provincial {orestiy inspector (§ 14). 

To prevent the evasion of the law in the case of forced sale, it is 
provided (§ 2J5) that the norice of the sale by auction should be notified 
to the commune in which the estate is situated and to the nearest agri¬ 
cultural organization. The ofiers of these bodies, or of persons appointed 
by them, must be taken into consideration before any others, even if the 
offers should be of the same amount (§§ 16-17). if the Commission for 

(i) For the puiposes of the law a peasant’s holding is understood to be all lands held 
by one ‘tingle individual, and fonning a sin^e agricultuial or foiestcy undertaking, the 
avexis^ annual leturiBtRxn which do not exceed six times what is required iot the maintenaiice 
of a fsamly d seven persons (S 5, paragraph a). 
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the Sale of hand, to which every assignment of land sold by auction must 
be notified, shonld find that the person to whom it is assigned does not 
fulfil the requirements of the law, the tribunal must ask the agricultural 
organization to declare within three weeks whether it, or a person appointed 
by it, intends to buy the land according to the conditions of the auction, 
and at the highest price offered {§ 18). It is only when this organization 
does not indicate any purchaser that the estate is handed over to the 
highest bidder (§ 19). 

The piovision in § 21 of the law is also important. According to this, . 
the seller of an estate to which the rules in question are applicable, has the 
right to withdraw from the bargain up to the time when the purchase is 
entered in the land register, without the possibility of the buyer advancing 
a claim to compensation for damage. 

This law, whidi is intended to prevent any sale which may be econom¬ 
ically injurious, especially if it tends to the dimination of the class of 
small proprietors who are cultivators, or to the excessive subdivision of 
peasants* holdings, has given excellent results in the few months of its 
application, and has in many cases succeeded in preventing the absorption 
of agricultural holdings. But so far it has not been successful in checking 
the extraordinary increase in the price of land. But it must however be 
remembered that this increase, economically very injurious, would have 
been still greater if the above mentioned law had not excluded many 
competitors from the demand for agricultural property. 


BULGARIA, 

BIIA meSPECTING LANDED PROPERTY. -^VEcho de Bulgarie, Sofia, 28 March rgzi. 

A bill respecting landed property has lately been introduced into the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

The first clause of this bill asserts that every family has a right to oc¬ 
cupy and to cultivate by its own labour an area of 30 hectares of land. 
Ko person may own more than 4 hectares if he is unmarried, or 10 
hectares if he is the head of a faiinly. 

If several families share one farm each family has the right to assert 
its title to ownership. 

The bill afterwards regulates the procedure for the expropriation of 
large estates. This task is entrusted to a special commissioner acting 
in the commune. The expropriation is pronounced by the OfiBlce for 
Landed Property Acquired by Labour and the value of the expropriated 
land is paid into a fund instituted in connection with this office. To 
this fund the lands belonging to the Agricultural Bank and the National 
Bank of Bulgaria have been transferred. 

Lands bdongins to convents, not cultivated according to modem 
methods, are expropriated. » 

To pay for the expropriated lands the average prices of the last ten 
years are taken as a basis. The pa3mient will be effected in bonds of the 
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Agricolttural Bank. The lands -will be sold to the peasants who are not 
already owners of land at the price of expropriation with loper cent 
added. 


FRENCH COLONIES. 

THE REGISTRATI(»9 OF I.ANDFD PROPERTY IN FRENCH EQUATORIAI, AFRICA. 

— DtCRET DC 12 d£cEUBR£ Zq20 MODZFZAJ 9 T LE Dl^CRET DU 28 MASS 1899 PORTAST 

ORGAKZSAXEOK D£ LA EROPSXEXIB PONCXikKC £N ARRIQUE ^gUATOSZALE FRANQAISB. — 

Journal Officiel dc VAfrique Equatoridle Fraitfaise. Brazzaville, 15 f6vrier 1921. 

The system of registration of landed property was introduced in 
1899, but only in the interests of Europeans and natives naturalized 
as Frenchmen in French Equatorial Africa. 

It seemed nec&sp^vy to modify this legislation. During the last twenty 
years, in fact, the native mentality has improved and developed; the 
dwellei in urban centres, in permanent contact with Europeans, has with¬ 
out doubt acquired the sense of individual property. On the other hand, 
the fact of a native requesting a concession of rural land and improving 
it is a sure sign of an evolution which should be encouraged. 

It was felt therefore, that the time had come to assure to the natives 
the guarantees conferreri by the system of land registration, and this 
reform was carried out by a decree of 12 December 1920. 

By the terms of this decree, the S3rstem of registration of landed pro¬ 
perty is applicable to Europeans, descendants of Europeans, and natives 
who have become nattualized as Frenchmen and, individually, to " all 
other natives in regard to such of their lands as are situated within a town 
Ixiundary or rural properties of which they are owners in full but not in 
regard to lands held in common. On the other hand all other property 
belonging to natives, and that held in common, will still be governed by 
local custom^! and local usages as regards their acquisition, tenure and 
transfer. 

Eand registration, at first optional, was made compulsory: 

(1) In all cases of sale or grant of ownership of public lands. 

(2) In all cases where Europeans, or those assimilated to them, 
have come into possession of property belonging to natives. 

(3) In all cases where a man who has received a grant, and made 
improvements according to the terms of this contract becomes owner 
of the land granted to him. 


NORWAY. 

* 

THE INCR EAS E IN THE VAXUE OP I,AND PROM 1909 TO 1918. — Sxasxsiicb: Aabbcms: 
FOR RONGEBiEEr Nqrge {SlotisHcoi Year Book of Norway). Year 19x9. Ouistiaxua, 1920. 

If we examine the variations in the price of land in the rural com¬ 
munes of Norway from 1909 to 19x8, we arrive at the following average 
values: 
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Average Value in 

Crowns per ‘‘ skyld 

mark 

" of 

Rural Land. 


Pretecture 

1909 

1910 

X91Z 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Z916 

1917 

1918 

0stiold. 

M 1 

1 2,251' 

« 

' 

2,451 

2,406, 

2,620 

1 

2,677, 

2.893 

3,108 

3,396 

4,453 

7,013 

Aker^us . 

2*338 

2,660 

2,619. 

2,815 

3 , 203 | 

3,2281 

3,312 

3,614 

6,z86 

7,663 

Stedmark. 

1 2,086 

2,3141 

2 , 3 XO» 

2,446 

2.565 

2,6X4 

2,922 

3492 j 

4,220 

6,896 

Opland. 

1.965 

2,369 

2,2»>2 

2,593 

2,589 

2,701 

2,838 

3,227' 

4,757 

6,191 

Boskenid. 

j 2.401 

2,657 

2,5841 

2,8o8 

3,167 

3,1381 

3,369 

3,664 

5,854 

8,998 

Vcstfold. 

1 2,560! 

1 2,690 

2*809 

3 ,oi 5 | 

3,148 

3,366 

3,597 

4,035 

5,748 

8,006 

Tdemark. 

2,395 

1 2,734 

2,7761 

3,023 

3,208 

3,333 

3,700 

4,162 

6^580 

8,391 

Aost-Agder. 

2,162 

2,3491 

2453 i 

2,649 

2,713 

2,982 

3,107 

3,533 

5,577 

7,111 

Vest-Agder. 

2,522 

2,5x8 

2,7351 

2,799 

2,902 

3.199 

3,524 

3,508 

5,901 

7,245 

Sogaland. 

' 2,348 

, 2,4441 

2,422 

2,633 

2,749 

2,833 

2,947 

3,714 

5,531 

7,310 

Hordaland. 

1 1,825 

' ^o66j 

2,035 

2 ,X 30 

2,244, 

2,537 

2,588 

2,855 

4,254 

5.925 

Sogn og Fjordane.. 

1.735 

2,002 

2,0631 

2,133 

2,185' 

2,179 

2,365 

2,755 

3.573 

4,294 

3f«re. 

1,711 

1 1,753 

1.980 

1,941 

1,982 

2,225 

2 , 4*3 

2,355 

3.234 

4.890 

Ser-Trendelag. 

1,933 

2,1X6 

2,217 

2,288 

2,484 

2,531 

2.532 

3,142 

4,452 

6.458 

Nord-Treadelag. 

1,673 

j 1,718 

1.892 

1,943 

2,131' 

2,358 

2,504 

3,554 

3,518 

5,363 

Nordland. 

i,x8x 

' 1 , 341 ( 

1,287 

1,347 

1,586 

1,693 

1,735 

2,127 

2,496 

3.507 

Txoxns. 

1 x,67ii x68o 

1 > 

i , 85 i | 

1.851 

2,280 

2,083 

2,136 

2,654 

4,370 

5,324 

Avets^e for fhe whole coimtxy 

1 






1 




•jAlusive of Pinmaxk. 

1 2,H4l 2,308^ 

2,372 

2 , 483 | 

2,664 

3.782 

2,982 

3.388 

5,068 

7.182 


As we see, the value of rural laud, even before the war, was incieasmg 
appreciably every year, aud since that time it has acquired a considerably 
higher value. TOiis increase is particularly remarkable from 1917 to 1918, 
when the average value rose from 5,068 crowns to 7,182 crowns, or more 
than 40 per cent. From 1914 to 1918 the average increase in v^ue is 
about x 6 o per cent. 
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INFORMATION REI^ATING TO MISCELIANEOUS QUESTIONS 

AUSTRTA- 

I. THE FIRST MOUNTAIN ECONOMY CONGRESS. —Stkackosch : Die Gmndlagen der 
dsteireichisciieii Agiatwirtscdiaft. Vienna, 19x7 Ostesmayer : Wlio liabexi Wieder- 
heistelltmg und Steigemng der lyeistangsahigkeit tmserer I^andTnrthsdbaft einzusetzen? 
M^alungen der deutschen LandmrtschaftsgeseUschaft f&r Osterreich tn Wtett, No. S2, 1920. 

Of the total cultivated area in the Austrian Republic, 36 %per cent, 
is occupied by meadows, pastures, and mountains. Of the arable land 
16 % per cent is devoted to the cultivation of forage crops. These two 
figures show what the most important part of agricultural production 
in Austria should be ; not arable farming, but stock farming, as in Swit- 
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Zetland, which has man y analogies with Austria as regards the nature and 
conformation of the soil. 

But stock farming in Austria has hy no means reached the desired 
point of development and is far behind that of Switzerland. There 
are various reasons for this inferiority. It is pa-*1:ly owing to natural 
causes, susceptible of modification only to a certain extent. The climate 
is drier and the winters are longer, so that the growth of the grass is 
slower and weaker. Part of the land is more sterile and poorer in clay. 
(Some of the land cm the limestone hills has a soil formed of almost pur« 
carbonate of lime, which, because of the inclemency of the weather 
and consequent loosening of the earth, contains scarcely any clay). 
Other reasons are connected with the history and economic conditions 
of Austria. The old Slate possessed agricultural districts so rich as to 
enable it to neglect those less favoured. Too little was done for the in¬ 
struction of the Alpine population whose efforts to promote the breeding 
of cattle were supported only to a limited extent. But the chief cause 
is the want of any organization of the sale of dairy produce, which can 
only become profitable where the-^e is a possibility of a market for it. Qn 
the other hand, the inhabitant of the Alpine zone, unable to procure the 
large quantities of concentrated feeding stuffs which his more fortunate 
rivals in Bohemian and Hungarian territories can purchase cheaply from 
breweries, distilleries, and sugar refineries could not compete with those 
rivals in breeding fat stock. Thus there was no means of extending 
the breeding of cattle in the Alpine territories, and the moimtain peas¬ 
ants therefore betook themsehres to exploiting the woods, which being 
managed in an unsatisfactory manner could not supply the needs of their 
femilies. 

This condition of things must now be improved. An outward 
sign of the work already done is the convocation of the first Austrian 
mountain economy congress held at Salzburg from 13 to 16 No¬ 
vember 1920. 

For this congress about 700 tickets were distributed. Several reports 
were read which gave rise to lively discussions, showing the interest 
taken in the subject, and proving that many peasants were ready to 
introduce improvements into their fiirms, and to make intensive the 
hitherto merely extensive farming. 

It was also decided to form a society for Alpine economy modelled 
upon that which works so wellin Switzerlmd, with the object of co-ordin¬ 
ating all the efforts made with te^rd to mountain economy. As 
the Bavarian representatives requested to be received into the society, 
its sphere of action was extended to that region, and it assumed the 
name of Osterreichis<Abay&rischer Alpmirisekaftwerein. 

The Society will certainly bring about real progress. Indeed various 
efforts made by enlightened agriculturists to introduce into Austria more 
modem economic principles respecting pastures and the care of mountain 
lands have been crowned with success, and have produced results not 
much inferior to those of the Swiss models. 
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Tha formation of the above mentioned Society gives hope that the 
problems of mountain economy toU be thoroughly investigated in the 
general interest. 


a, THE INCREASE OF S:VIAIX MARKET GARDENS IN 1920. 

The cultivation of small market gardens, which we described in an 
article entitled "The Development of Small Garden Unions during 
the War, ” which appeared in our issue of March 1920 increased in a 
remarkable degree during the year 1920. 

The area cultivated and the number of market-gardeners have in¬ 
creased by about one-half. And as the small market-gardeners are 
becoming more eaqpeiienced and the returns per unit of area increase 
in proportion to the appropriateness of the labour and the accuracy 
of the cultivation, the extent to which the crops can supply the require¬ 
ments of the urban centres is continually increasing. 

Not only is the land being more intensively cultivated but there is 
much more breeding of small Kve stock. The number of rabbits and 
goats is continually increasing. Sometimes bee-keeping is taken up; 
in one district near I/inz the small market gard^ers are utilizing a sheet 
of water for breeding fish. A sense of beauty is also gradually mani¬ 
festing itself. While at first the gardens were extremely simple and with¬ 
out decoration, now an effort is observed here and there to make pret¬ 
tier hedges, to improve the appearance of the wooden sheds in which 
tools are kept and to grow flowers wherever they are suitable. In 
accordance with eiqpeiience accumulated from year to year the advan¬ 
tages of a uniform and systematic utilization of the garden beds, hitherto 
quite irregular, are now recognized. The walls of sheds, which are often 
built so as to admit of spending nights iff them or even of livingin them 
during the summer, are decorated with scarlet runners. Fruit-trees 
are also more frequent, generally dwarf plants or bushes. 

The organizations of small market-gardeners are continually grow¬ 
ing in strength and importance. They provide for the purchase of ap¬ 
pliances in common, and of all that in needful for gardening work, such 
as chemical fertilizers and seed« ; they assist their members in finding 
and preparing new gardens ; they provide instruction and organize 
meetings, lectures, and exhibitions. The 73 societies of Vienna each of 
which covers a given territory, a district zone, are federated in the Sckr^ 
hergattnor-Verein, the organ of which, the Gartmfreund, is gradually in¬ 
creasing m value and extending its circulation. 

To build a dwelling-house in their own gardens is the eager desire 
of many small market gardeners but it is impossible to reaKze this 
desire at present because of the extraordinary scarcity of building 
materials. 

As a preparatory effort, in December 1920 a bank for small market 
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gardeners was established, to keep alive and to stimnlate a desire to 
save. 

It is to be obsenxd that among small market-gardeners, the number 
of war invali<fc and disabled men is increasing and that the movement 
is promoted hy public funds. (In the balance sheet of the city of Vienna 
there is an entrj" of 8 million crowns to be devoted to the encouragement 
of small market gardens. Part of this sum will be spent on a system of 
water supply; the cost will be repaid by mstalments. Another portion 
win be devoted to the purchase of plants and seeds for gratuitous dis¬ 
tribution). 

According to an estimate made by the Federation of Small Market- 
gardeners, the 28,000 members belonging to it have bred or produced : 
28,000 goats, 564,000 rabbits, 280,000 pure-bred fowls, 56,000 bee-hives, 
140,000 pear trees, 224,000 apple trees, 116,000 plum trees, 28,000 
peach trees, 28,000 bitter cherry trees, 868,000 currant bushes, 140,000 
gooseberry bushes, 1,764,000 rasberry bushes, ii million kilogrammes 
of potatoes, 1,148,000 kilogrammes of beans, 2,352,000 kilogrammes of 
white cabbages, 1,568,000 kilogrammes of tomatoes, etc. 


FRANCE 

GARDSNING BY INDUSTRIAI, IX THE FREE TEV£E AFFORDED BY 

THE EIGHT HOCRS DAY — ExQufeTE nr MrsisrfeRE ntr Travail, m the Bulletin 
du Jilintstt/c dii Traiatl Fans, Aagast*December 1920 

In the course of the debate on the eight hours law of 23 April 1919, 
many speakers, both in the Chamber and the Senate, insisted on the neces¬ 
sity, in order to ensure the honest carrying out of the new regime, of taking 
measures to secure the utilization of the leisure which the ei^t hours 
day would pve to the wage-earners. “ It will be necessary, ” sgid M* 
Ribot, president of the Senate committee. “ to provide fox the workers 
who have leisure the means of spending their time otherwise than in idle¬ 
ness, which must be injurious both to their health and their lives." 

The Minister of I/abour pointed out this necessity to the labour inspec¬ 
tors ; by a circular of 27 May 1919 he requested them to call the attention 
of organizations both of employers and workers to the means of attain¬ 
ing the object. The inspectors were asked to follow attentively and to 
report any initiatives taken by employers, so that those that seemed 
the most interesting might be taken as examples. Now the number of 
workers to whom the eight hours law is applicable amounts, according 
to the statistics of 1911, to 10,700,000 (exclusive of agricultural labourers, 
but including the liberal professions and the administrative services, which 
are grouped together in the statistics). Of this total nearly three millions 
of workmen are affected by the decrees which have already been issued 
relating to the application of the law. We give the first reports of the 
inspectors on the subject of kitchen-gardening: 

I. The Socidte Peugeot ( m a ke rs of motors and metal goods), whose 
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vrorkpliops are at Doubs, distributed gratuitously in 1920, 170 gardens 
from 2 to 6 ares in extent. This was all the cultivable land at its disposal. 
It has as yet been impossible to satisfy all the applications received. 

2. At Arques-la-Bataille (Seine Inferieure) the three industrial 
establishments Baudelot (mechanical carpentry, 170 workmen), Thoimyre 
fils (patent fuel and mechanical construction, 309 workmen) and the So- 
ciete Fran^ise La Viscose (artificial silk spinners, 857 workmen) have 
built workmen's dwellings, all with gardens placed rent-free at the dispos¬ 
al of the workmen, or have supplied them with other land adapted for 
kitchen-gardening. The occupiers of these different gardens tsLke part 
in competitions with two classes of prizes: some for keeping the 
gardens in order, others for vegetables, fruit, and flowers. 

3. The Societe Ateliers et Chantiers de la Seine-Maritime is construct¬ 
ing, close to its shipbuilding yards at Trait (Seine Inferieure) a new 
\ 411 age capable of housing 4,000 persons and up to the present time has 
made 250 workmens' gardens. The area of eadi garden is in proportion 
to the size of the occupier’s family. 

4. The workmen of the Societe des Etallissements Badin (flax spin¬ 
ning, employing about 1,913 persons) at Barentin (Seine Inferieure) have 
at their disposal, in addition to the garden adjoinirg their habitation 
which is not sufficient for the cultivation of vegetables, 105 workmen's 
gardens in the open country, yet near the locality, and of the average 
size of 200 square metres. 

5. The managers of the Eiablissment Schneider and Co. (metal 
workers) at lyOnde-les-Maures (Var) are particularly desirous of encouraging 
gardening and a taste for agriculture. Xear the works and on land at 
their disposal they have built and continue to build houses and work¬ 
men’s villages. At present, of about 750 persons employed in the works, 
150 are lodged in these dwellings to eadb. of which is attached a garden. 

In order to create and keep up emulation in cultivating and utilizing 
these gardens, there is a competition eveiy year in 'May or June, with 
money prizes (250 francs for 10 prizes in iqig; 350 francs in 1920, for 6 
prizes of 100 fr., 50 fr., and 25 fr.). All the gardens are inspected and whe¬ 
ther they work more or less, all the occupiers of gardens share auto¬ 
matically in the competition ; there are thus a« many competitors as there 
are workmen s houses occupied- In 1919 there were 57 competitors, or 20 
per cent, of the employes of the estabhshment (276), and 10 per cent of the 
whole number of employes (586); in 1930, 90 competitors or 18 per cent 
of adult men (490) and 12 per cent, of the employes (750). 

6. At PaT^y (Seine Inferieure), the Etablissements Maillard, cotton 
spinning and mech^cal construction, employing 624 workmen, have 
provided gardens for the-fathers of the largest families. 

7. A foundry at Montbrison has caused a piece of land of about 
4 hectares in extent to be ploughed, divided into lots of about 205 square 
metres each and granted to its workmen at a rent of five francs a year; 
the produce of these allotments is handed over to an association of garden¬ 
ers to be spent in purchases in common. Not more than 60 gardens 
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were applied for in 1920, but some of the workmen succeeded in obtaining 
private gardens nearer their own dwellings. 

8. At Caudebec en Caux the Societe Latham et Cie., manufacturers 
of furniture and hydroplanes (300 workmen) have made gardens for their 
employes. 

9. MM. Viellard-Migeon, ironmasters and screw makers, at Mor- 
villars, Mezire, and Grandvillars (Territory of Belfort), have gratuit¬ 
ously placed at the disposal of their workmen gardens 8 ares in extent 
which are nearly all cultivated. 

10. The Cie. Chatillon Conmmiry et Neuves Maisons, metallurgy (Saint- 
Jacques Works at Montlu5on) employing 2,730 workmen, at present pos¬ 
sesses 510 gardens, of 300 square metres eadh, which are let at 12 francs a 
year on registered lease. The Company has just bought a piece of land of 
9 hectares, and can make 300 new gardens to be let to workmen on the 
same terms. 

11. The Cie. Saint-Gobain, plate-g^ass manufacturers, has formed, 
for the 1,100 workmen and employes in its works at Montlu^pn, 253 
gardens, from 200 to 300 square metres in extent, and founded, in 1919, 
a horticultural union, which numbers 245 members. The gardens are 
placed under the direction of the deparlmental professor of agriculture. 
The Company is planning the purchase of more land, in order to increase 
considerably the number of gardens. 

12. The establidiment of Sondry Frires, makers of horse-shoes, at 
I^es TriUers, near Montlugon, employing 200 workmen, is at present 
making for its employes 25 gardens of 300 square metres each 

13. The SociStS Lafosse, de Menibus et Cie., cotton spinners at De- 
ville-les-Rouen, some years ago placed at the disposal of its employes the 
unoccupied land adjoining the offices of the establishment. This land, 
divided into 108 lots of 100 square metres on an average, is very care¬ 
fully cultivated by the workmen and their wives who go there as soon as 
the day's work is over, and even spend there part of Sunday; the manag¬ 
ers receive more requests from workmen than 'they can satisfy. 

14. The firm of Fouche, machine makers at AngoulSme, employ¬ 
ing 69 persons, has rented near the factory a large garden, which it 
has let in plots and without profit to those workmen who have a taste 
for horticulture. 

15. The Michelin india-rubber works at Qeimont-Berrand, desires 
to ensure to its workmen a pleasant home which may attract and retain 
them and to place at their disposal a garden to occupy their spare time. 
The firm already possesses 420 dwellings of two, three, four and five rooms. 
Its programme was to complete by the end of 1920, 108 dwellings in 27 
buildings, and in 1921 to construct 424 dwellings in 106 buildings. To 
each dwelling is attached a garden of about 200 square metres. Lest this 
garden should prove insufficient to occupy aU a naan’s leisure, it has been 
decided to obtain on advantageous terms, for all who make application, 
another garden which may be 800 square metres in extent. 

16. The Bergougnan india-rubber works, also at Clermont-Ferrand, 
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now lets 80 dwellings and 83 gardens from 100 to 200 square metres in 
extent to its workmen. This work is still in progress- 

17. The' StabUssements remis, manufacturing drapery at Vienne, 
let to their workmen 50 gardens of 300 square metres each at 30 francs per 
year; the firm intends to double this number. On the other hand there 
is at Vienne a system of gratuitous gardens in which this firm is interested 
for a considerable sum. 

18. The Compagnie d*Snergie Slectrique Loire et Centre (100 workers 
and employes) possesses at its works at Montlu9on 56 gardens of 300 
square metres, granted free of charge. 

19. The Coll works, at Moulins {300 workmen) made, in 1919, 102 
gardens granted free of charge. 

20. The Stablissements Grammont at Lyons have made 70 gardens 
of 300 square metres each, granted free of charge. 

21. The Cie du gaz de Lyon places at the disposal its workmen more 
than 100 gardens. 

22 and 23. Gardens have also been made by the Cie, des Hauls 
Fonrneaux de Chasse, and by the AciSries de la Marine de Sami Chamonds. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

CHANGES IN THE AGRICtTETURAE POPULATION — Keport on the KESurrs op 
A CcNSXTs OF van Pofuz^teon or rac Bominxon of New Zbaiand taken for tbb 
Nxoax OF THE 15TH OCTOBER X916. Wellington, 1920. 

The publication of the Report on the Census of 1916 was considerably 
delayed owing to the pressure of work in the Census and Statistics 
OflBice arising out of the Military Service Act. It has now, however, been 
published and we extract from it some facts and figures relating to the 
changes in the agricultural population. 

The following table shows the distribution of the population at each 
quinquennial census since 1881 in counties and boroughs. 


Tabx^E I. — Distribution of Population in Counties and Boroughs, 


Census 

Omnties 


Percentage 

y<wii 


Comities 

Borou|^ 


1881. 

291,238 

194,981 

39-44 

39-80 

1886. 

3 a 7 » 3*8 

845,618 

56.58 

42-46 

189X. 

352,097 

270,343 

56.18 

43.14 

1896 . . . 

391,735 

307,894 

55-69 

43-69 

1901. 

417,596 

350,308 

54-04 

45 32 

1906. 

458.797 

424.614 

51.63 

47-79 

Z 9 XX. 

496,779 

505,598 

49-26 

50.14 

X916. 

501,259 

585,306 

43-59 

53-24 
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A small percentage in each census year is enumerated as being on 
shipboard, etc., and so does not figure either in counties or in boroughs. 

The counties contain what is understood to be rural population, but 
this is not strictly correct, as some of the towns not munidpdized and form¬ 
ing parts of counties have considerable populations. On the other hand, 
the population of a few of the smaller boroughs should strictly be classed 
as rur^. 

A progressive increase may be noted in the proportions of the popula¬ 
tion living in the boroughs, an increase which (says the Report) many would 
be inclined to view with alarm when it is considered that New Zealand is 
a primary producing and not a manufacturing country. As compared 
with Australia, however, the rural exodus is not marked. In Australia, 
at the end of 1915, 40.06 of the population resided in the six ^ate capitals, 
while in New Zealand in 1916 orfy 35.42 per cent, of the population resided 
in the so-called Metropolitan areas ” of Auckland, Wellington, Christ¬ 
church and Dunedin. 

Table II shows the ratios of married to not married calculated at 
each of the last ten census-takings for persons 21 years of age and over, 
divorced and widowed persons being treated as single. 

Tabi^e II. — Nuptial Ratios for Population 
of 21 Years of A^e and Over. 


Census 


Males 


Total 


March 1874. ■ 
March 1878. , 
April 1881 . 
March 1886. 
April 1891 . 
April 1896 . 
M^ch 190X. 
April 1906.. 
April 19x1. 
October 1916 


O.QiS 

1.071 

I.IIX 

1.181 

1.180 

1.124 

1.127 

i.oyy 

1.189 

1.802 


2.907 

3.800 

3.333 

2.704 

2.157 

1.800 
1.606 
1.615 
1.703 

1.870 


1.463 

1.661 

1.650 

1.635 

1.522 

1.382 

1.323 

1.305 

1.398 

1.836 


The changes are very striking, but are easily explicable by reference 
to the history of the country. The majority of femmes in New Zealand 
in 1874 were women who had come with or in order to join their husband. 
Few unmarried women would, on the other hand, migrate except for the 
purpose of marrying men who had preceded them to prepare a home for 
them. The immigrants being persons in the prime of life, there would 
also be few widows. For males, on the other hand the position was very 
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dilferent. Difficulties of colonization in distant lands wete such as to 
deter married men rather than single. Thus the majonty of men coming 
into the country would be single. 

During the subsequent forty years conditions changed. Children 
were bom to the early settlers and grew up to manhood and womanhood; 
the country entered upon years of proq)erity and became a more attrac¬ 
tive place for women to enter. The settlers who entered the country in 
the prime of life reached old age, with the result that widowhood increased. 
Conditions no longer operated to make the number of unmarried women 
in the country small. With males, on the other hand it was otherwise. 
The country had been opened up and had become a more suitable place ^ 
than before for married men to make their homes in, moreover, the child¬ 
ren of the early settlers had grown up and married amongst themselves. 
Under such circumstances the proportion of married men would increase. 

The number of unmarried inales over 20 years of age per 100 unmarried 
females over 15 years of age is 103 for the counties and 49 for the boroughs. 
Women tend to congregate in the towns, while the country districts are re¬ 
markable for the paucity of single women. On the other hand, males tend 
to congregate in the country. 

With regard to occupation, the population was divided into Bread¬ 
winners " and ** Dependents. " The Breadwinners were divided into seven 
classes: I. Professional; 11 . Domestic; III. Commercial; IV. Transport; 
V. Industrial; VI. Primary Producers, and VII. Indefinite. 

The sixth class includes agricultural, 'pastoral, mineral and other 
primary producers; in fact, it embraces all persons mainly engaged in the 
cultivation of food products and in obtaining other raw materials from 
natural sources. 

The following table shows how the. percentage of breadwinners be¬ 
longing to each class of occupation at successive census-takings. 

Tabw: III — Proportions of Breadwinners 
belonfiing fo each Class of 0 ten potion. 


1 

X90T 1 

X006 1 

X9XX 

19x6 

I. Profcdsional 

69X 

3 

7 20 

925 

11. Domestic . 

10 11 

9 97 

9 75 

1 9 7 X 

ni. Commercial 

1174 

13 07 

1449 

14 54 

rv. Transport, 

<>39 

7 

8.02 

9 33 

V. Indnstiial 

2974 

3113 

29 41 

25.68 

VI. Primary ptodneer^ 

3290 

29 67 

23 75 

29 XI 

Vll ladeiiiute. 

2 71 

231 

2 38 


Total breadwinners . 

100 00 

zoo 00 

100 00 

100 00 
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The fluctoatioas in the respective proportion of the industrial dass 
and the dajts of piimaiy producers are rather curious. It mil be noted 
that, whereas the primary producers were the most numerous dass in 1901, 
they lost this position in 1906, but regained it again in 1916. TaMng 
the absolute %ores for these two classes, we find a steady increase for the 
primary producers, the total numbers being 111,921 in 1901; 118,373 in 
1906; 130,581 in 1911 and 132,499 in 1916. On the other hand the indus¬ 
trial riaaa increased rather rapidly from 1901 to 19x1 and then declined. 
The figures are 101,184 in 1901; 124,255 in 1906; 113,684 in 1911 and 
1x6,919 in 1916. 

The following table shows the numbers of males and females engaged 
as primary producers, the dass being divided into seven sub-orders. 


Tabue} IV. — Agricidtural, Pastoral, Miiieral 
and other Primary Producers. 



Males 

Females 

Total 

I. Persons^ directly engaged in agricultural 
poisuils.. . 

33.613 

1,366 

34*979 

2. Persons directly engaged in pastoral pux- 
suits. 

1 

74,135 

1 

1 8,295 

83,430 

3. Persons engaged in xabbiting, bee-keep- 
ing, etc.. 

515 

15 

530 

4. Persons directly engaged in fisheries, etc. 

922 

2 

924 

5. Persons directly engaged in forestry or 
the acquisition of raw products yield¬ 
ed by natural vegetation. ...... 

2,156 

4 

2,160 

6. Persons engaged in the conservancy of 
water. 

332 

— 

332 

2, Persons engaged in mines, quarries, etc. 

11,141 

3 

11,144 

Total . . . 

122,814 

9,685 

!__ 

1.33,499 


The following ^ures diow the actual numbers of persons engaged in 
agricultural and pastoral pursuits: 


Z90Z Z906 Z9ZZ Z9z6 

Males. 85,323 93,504 102,574 107,748 

females. 3>899 3453 745^ 9,66i 

^otal. 89,222 9^1957 110,025 117409 


Though, the census sepaxatesT persons engaged in agiicultuxal from those 
engaged in pastoral pursuits, it should be remembered that there is a large 
dass of general farmers who are partly engaged in pastoral and partly in 
agricultural farming. A comparison with previous census-taMngs seems 
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to show a marked fall in the numbers of agricultural and a marked in¬ 
crease in the numbers of pastoral fanners. In part this may be due to 
differences of classification of the general farmers at the various census- 
takings, but it is dear, on a reference to the export figures, that there has 
actually been some falling-off in exports of agricultural produce, with a 
more than corresponding increase in exports of pastoral produce and this 
seems to suggest that pastoral pursuits have considerably supplanted agri¬ 
cultural pursuits. It would be difficult to say whether this has taken place 
to the extent suggested by the following census figures: 


Persons Persons 

engaged m engaged m 

Census agiicultural Iiastotal 

pursuits purstuts 

1901. 67,812 21,^10 

1906. 69,557 27,400 

1911. 54,738 55,287 

1916 34,979 82,430 


Without pronouncing dogmatically on the cause of this apparent fall 
in the proportion of the population engaged in agriculture, the Report 
affirms that some or all of the following drcumstances have not been with¬ 
out their influence: 

(1) Increased effidency, either as a result of improved personal 
knowledge and efficiency or of better farm equipment, thus necessitating 
fewer people to do a fixed amount of work. 

(2) Spedalization, as a result of which the farmer undertakes a 
smaller variety of tasks than before. In the past the farmer combined in 
himself the functions of baker, butter-manufacturer, etc., but these func¬ 
tions are now being relegated to spedalists. 

(3) Improved transport facilities, whereby farmers perform a smaller 
amount than heretofore of the hauling of farm-produce to market. 

(4) The greater " net advantages in the shape of better conditions 
and higher profits offered by pastoral pursuits. 


Ax^ETREDO RUGGEEU, gerente fesponsah%U 









THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITDTO OF AGRICULTURE 


0 R.t 6 IMf OB THB IKSTETOTS AKD SuUMARY OF tSS iNTSRNAtlONAI, TsSATT. 

ThA Intetnational Institute of Agricultuie was established under the 
Intemattoual Treaty of 7 June 1905, whidi was ratified by forty govern* 
meats. Nineteen other govenunents have since adhered to the bistitute. 

It is a Government institution in which eadi country is represented 
by delates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, ahmys confining its attrition to the international 
aspect of the varions questions concerned, shall: 

(a) collect, stndyand publish as promptly as postible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani* 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(i) communicate the above information as soon as postible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for &rm work; 

(d) record new diseases df plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showii^ the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, and 
if possible, any effective remedies; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance 
and credit from every point of view; collect and public informaticm 
which might prove of value tu the varions countries for the organization 
of agricnltnral co-operation, instuance and credit; 

{/) submit for the approiml of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protecticm of the comnum interests of fimnets and for the 
improvement of their coudition, utiliting for this purpose aU available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by iutemational or other 
agricnltnral congresses and societies, or by sdentific and learned bodies, etc. 
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BUBBAU OF ECX 3 KOMIC AND SOCIAIi INXSWGBNCB 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW 
OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

(MONTHLY BULLETIN 
OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL INTELUOENCE) 


Part I: Co-operation and Association 


GERMANY. 

THE AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 
IN 1918-19 {CofUtnued) 


§ 5. Thb co-ofhrativb dairy socrerres. 

Dairy societies represent the only dass of co-operative sodety whidi 
has not diared, doling tibe year under review, in the general and intense de- 
vdopment of all agiicultural co-operative sodeties. Their condition had 
already grown steadily worse dating war time; in the third year of the war, 
1917, thdr devdopmeut was at a standstill and in the fourth year, 1918, 
thdr number began to diminish, the decrease in tliat year being dght. 
Daring the year 1918-19 the decrease viras still greater, rising from 8 to 26. 
The causes of this decrease have been already indicated in our issue of Nov¬ 
ember last. The economic restrictions, which notably hindered the indi¬ 
vidual farmers fiom becoming members of the dairy sodeties, the policy 
in regard to prices, which paid little heed to the farmers' widies, and ^ in¬ 
crease of wages, which in the long run made the co-operative dairies unpro¬ 
fitable, were all dements which concurred to change the collective system of 
utilizing milk into the individual one. Many co-operative dairy societies 
have been dissolved and their shareholders have taken up dairying 
again on thdr own account and others have been transferred to private 
persons 

The following figures show the increase or decrease in the number of 
co-operative dairy sodeties for each month of the year under review: 
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Societies 

Societies 

Increase 

Month 

formed 

dissolved 

or dccieasic 


— 

— 

— 

June 1918 . 

8 

G 

-f- 2 

July » . 

8 

7 

+ I 

August » . 

2 

4 

- 2 

September » . 

2 

5 

— 3 

October » . 

. — 

9 

- Q 

November » . 

0 

• j 

2 

-t I 

December » . 

2 

1 

+ 1 

January 1919 . 

5 

4 

+ I 

February » . 

2 

7 

- 5 

Marcb » . 

. 2 

II 

- 9 

April » . 

9 

15 

- 4 

May » . 

7 

7 

0 

Total . . 

• 50 

76 -f- 6 

-32 = - ; 


We have therefore 50 societies formed and 76 dissolved during the 
year under consideration. The total number of co-operative dairy soc etics 
ilimitiiabe d by 26 and on I June 1919 it was 3,56a, representing about 
one d^th of all the agricultural cooperative societies (30,845). The 
States containh^ the large-t number of co-operative dairy societies were 
Prussia (2,005), Bavaria (571), Wtirttemberg (383), Meddenburg-Schweiin 
(139) and Baden (114). Sdiwarzburg-Rudolfstadt had only one and there 
were none in the principality of Reuss (Elder Branch). 

As xegax 6 s the form of liability adopted, the co-operative dairy socie¬ 
ties were divided as follows: 2,307, or 64.8 per cent,, were based on unlimit¬ 
ed liability; 1,185, or 33.2 per cent, on limited liability, and 70 on liabUity 
to mahe unlimit ed supplementary pa3rments. 

Of the 3,562 existing co-operative dairy societies 2,272 belonged to the 
National Federation; of '&ese last, 2,030 or 89.3 per cent., furnished re¬ 
turns of their working. In this year’s statistics the Posnauia I and Alsace- 
Torraine Federations are no longer induded, in consequence of Ihcit separ¬ 
ation from Germany, nor are there reports of the Rhenish Ptrussia III 
Federation. This year's total results of the National Fedi. ration are not, 
therefore, strictly comparable with those of previous years, all the more 
so as the number of sodeties whidi have furnished returns has varied 
greatly from 3rear to year. Such comparisons and deductions can only be 
made very roughly. 

As to the number of members, 1,950 co-operative dairy societies had 
2x1,889 members and 72,826 suppliers who were not members, these lat¬ 
ter representing about 27 per cent, of the total number of suppliers. 
In 1918 the non-member suppliers numbered 24 per cent, of the totd num¬ 
ber. The average number of members for each dairy rose, for the whole 
National Federation, from 105 in 1918 to 108 in 1919; many federations, 
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howevea:, show a dcca'ease in the number of shareholders of co-operative 
dairy societies. The highest aveiage number of members per dairy is given 
by Oldenbturg and Hesse, with 238 and 246 members. 

'I he LiahilUie^ and 0/ Co-operahve Dairy Societies, ~^la& lia¬ 

bilities, the workiiig capital of the dairy societies, include owned capital 
and borrowed capital. The owned capital, in turn, consists of the share 
capital and the legal reserves. 

The amoimt of the drare capital increased somewhat in the year im- 
der review, reaching 6,817,872 marks as compared with 6,146,391 in 1918. 
The average per society rose from 3,336 marks hr 1918 to 3,5x4 marlra in 
1919; the average per member remained tmehanged at 32 marks. 

Tire reserve funds have increased considerably, rising from 21,905,418 
marks in 1918 to 25,999,432 in 1919. We thus have an average per ^liry 
of 14,008 marks as compared with 12,382 in the preceding year, and of 125 
marls per member as compared with 121 marks The total owned capital 
rose to 32,817,304 marks with an average per dairy and per member of 
17,522 marks and 157 marks respectively, as compared with a total owned 
capital of 28,051,737 m rks in 1918 and ^ n average of 15,718 marks per 
dairy and 153 marks per member. The largest amount of owned capital 
belonged, as in the previous year, to the co-operative dairy societies of the 
former kingdom of Saxony where the average was more than three and a 
hall times as high as the general average for the Empire. 

The smallest amounts of owned capital were again fotmd in southern 
Germany, in Baden and Bavaria. This partly depends on the size of the 
dairies, which are large in Saxony and very small in southern Germany, 
and partly on the existence in Saxony of foirr large town dairies in Dresden, 
in Ddpzig, in Chemnitz and in Mugdn, which have a great influence on the 
total figures. 

The borrowed capital was more than double the owned capital. It 
amounted to 68,707,343 marks as compared with 54,607,370 marks in 1918. 
The ratio between the owned capital and the borrowed capital was thus 
32.3 to 67.7, whilst in the year before it was 33 9 to 66.1. The whole work¬ 
ing capital amounted to the sum of 101,524,647 marks as compared with 
82,659,107 marks in 1918, being an increase of 19 million marks in round 
numbers. The increase is in this cose also to be attributed in the main to 
the general depredatiou of money. 

The assets, representing the emplo3mient of the working capital, were 
higher tlian in 1918, reaching the sum of 98,340,408 marks as compared 
with 85,602,717 marks; this result may be due, amongst other causes, to 
the larger number of societies which have given particulars of their working. 

'Ihe Business Done by Ute Dairy Societies. —The same importance can¬ 
not be attached to the working capital of the dairy societies as is attributed, 
for instance, to that of agricultural credit societies. The most important 
factor is the business done; and this depends on the quantity of m^ sup¬ 
plied. On this subject 1,722 societies furnished returns and the following 
table r^oduces the figures of the quantity of milk supplied, therem in¬ 
cluded cream, calculated in terms of milk 
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TabeE V, — Quantity of Milk Supplied to the Dairy Societies, 




19T8 


1919 

Federation** 

Noxnber 

of 

societies 

XCilogiadunes 
j 01 litres 

Number 

of 

societies 

ICilognunmes 
or litres 

Bast Prus&li. 

22 

34,889,871 

2 X 

28,447.910 

Braudcnbuig. 

36 

51.654,643 

38 

45.660,617 

Pomerania. 

137 

174,156.890 

138 

153.288,343 

Posen II. 

10 

23,536,855 

33 

18 . 135,911 

Silebia I. 

31 

42,317,518 

24 

21,766,443 

Silesia II. 

16 

17,724,648 

^3 

11,877.619 

Province of Saxony . 

270 

199.477.298 

269 

174,606,394 

Schleswig-Holblcin. 

97 

61,802,585 

61 

22,428, [O5 

iptanover. 

112 ! 

139,511,871 

2X2 

224,240,232 

Westplialici. 

74 

98,885,893 

73 

118,351.238 

Kurlie^sen. 

15 

11,448,527 

16 

12,342,701 

Nassau.. 

2 

1.903.711 

I 

3,192,774 

Phenibh Prussia 1 . 

71 

52,885,164 

72 

5 1.995,999 

» » II. 

50 

52,305,537 

48 

51.665,127 

Bavaria. 

Z16 

41,775,066 

1x2 

36,818,068 

Saxony.. 

17 

24,872,299 

18 

20,979,269 

Wurttembcrc;. 

312 

68,701,162 

3 i 3 

78,737,197 

Baden. 

95 

13,206,856 

87 

15,258,078 

Hesse. 

27 

25,528,847 

«7 

26.058,833 

Mecklcnbuig . 

IZ 2 

126,274,785 

X12 

97,507.236 

Oldenburg . . 

26 

85,689,357 

29 

72.049,583 

Total . , . 

1,687 

1,348,599,386 

1,722 

1,283,741,069 


From the above table it may be deduced that notwithstanding the fact 
that the number of societies which supplied particulars was larger for the 
year under review than for the previous year, the total quantity of milh 
supplied to the co-operative dairies decreased from 1,348,599,386 litres to 
1,283,741,069 litres. Although these figures, as we have already indica¬ 
ted, are not tp be unreservedly accepted, the decrease is not without signi¬ 
ficance as a symptom of the condition of the co-operative dairy societies. 
Bstrerndy instructive then are the figures which represent the average 
quantity of milk supplied per society during recent years. It results that in 
191411 amounted to 1,139,120 kilogrammes, in 19x8 to 803.695 kilc^ammes 
and, finally, to only 745,494 kilogrammes in 1919. The decrease in rdation 
to the last year before the war was thus 393,626 kilogrammes or 33.6 per 
cent. This decrease is also accompanied by a diminution of the buttar-fat 
contained in milk during the last year. There ate no exact particolaxs on the 
matter but if we take, for example, the Federation for the Province of Sax- 
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ony with 174 606,394 kilogrammes of milk in 1918-19 and with a dimint}- 
tion of the hutter-fat contained in it from 3.2 per cent in 1914 to 3 05 
per cent, in 1919, and estimate that 45 nnits of bntter-fat are required on 
the average to make a pound a butter, it results that the butter produced 
was less by 58,202 pounds as a result of the diminished fat content. 

The milk supplied is either sold by the dairy societies as fresh whole 
milk or used in m a k i n g cheese and butter or otherwise employed. {Getting 
aside the quantity of milk employed in miscdlaneous uses (which is 
almost ezdusivdy the whole milk constuned by the staffs of the dairy soc¬ 
ieties, and which, in comparison to'^the other uses, has altogether a second¬ 
ary importance), only the quantity of whole milk sold tiiowed an 
increase in the year under review. The quantity rose from' 164,940,247 
kilograpimes in 1918 to 193,748,462 kilogrammes in 1919, an increase of 29 
million kilogrammes in round numbers This increase, however, is in part 
due to the larger number of dairy societies which have furnished returns: 
1,412 as compared with 1,338 in 1918. The sale of fresh milk for the supply 
of towns was most largdy carried on within the territory of the Federation 
of Rhenish Frustia II where 92.0 per cent of the dairy societies took part 
in it, and to the smallest extent in Bavaria, where only 17 7 per cent, of 
the co-operative dairies engaged in this business. 

The manufacture of whole milk cheese, which in the pre-war time was 
a not insignificant branch of the dairy industry and which grew even dming 
.the war, though dowly, at the expense of other branches of that industry, 
has been much restricted in 1919 by the r^ulations laid down by the author¬ 
ities. Though the number of societies which have given particulars was 
nearly equal (77 in 1918 and 72 in 1919) cheese making diminished from 
10,252,955 kilogrammes t6 5.350,366 kilogrammes, that is, by half. 

The greater part of the milk supplied to the societies is manufactured 
into butto. As in previous years, so also in 1919 the butter produced de¬ 
creased from, 41,362,847 kilogrammes for 1,441 societies fumidiing returns 
in 1918 to 39,274,714 Mcgrammes for 1,483 societies in 1919. The largest 
average quantity per cio-operative dairy is given by Oldenburg.with a pro¬ 
duction of 92,262 kilogrammes. Bast Prussia and Hesse come next, but 
at a great ^stance, with 46,770 kilogrammes and 45,038 kilogrammes re- 
spectivdy. The lowest average production is given by Wurttemberg with 
10,699 kilc^ammes. The average production for tire National Federation, 
has diminished somewhat (from 28,704 kilogrammes to 26,483 kilogrammes) 
owing to the decrease in the supply of milk and the increase of its disposal 
as whole milk. The total sales of milk and milk products by 1,279 socie¬ 
ties amounted to 384,684,862 marks as compared with 285,658,453 marks 
by 1,511 societies in 1918. However, the increase of the total sales does not 
reflect the real condition of the co-operative .dairy societies, the situation 
of whiedr, as we have tried to show through the detailed analysis of the sin¬ 
gle factors of the milk industry, seems very unfavourable and threatens to 
be chronically so. 

Financial Residts of ihe Co-operative Dairy Companies. — In the year un¬ 
der review particulars of their financial results were given by 1,968 dairy 
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societies. The information given shows that 255 societies, or 13 per cent., 
closed their accounts with an average loss of 2,336 marks; 1,440, or 73.1 per 
cent, with an average profit of 2,625 marks and 273, or 13.9 per cent, with¬ 
out either profit or loss. These results could not be called unfavourable 
if the money in wliich they are set forth had not been so greatly depreciated 
as a result of the war and of the war economy. 

§ 6, MlSC]ei,WN]eOUS CO-OPKRATIVB SOCUSTIJSS. 

Numerical increase, — If for 1919 co-operative dairy societies show an 
unprecedented decrease in number, the miscdlaneous co-operative societies 
on the contrary showed during the same year the largest increase they have 
ever had, an increase of 510 societies. Even setting aside the war years, 
when the progress of the miscellaneous co-operative societies was retarded, 
as we pointed out in the article on the devdopment of agricultural co-opera¬ 
tion during the war years, published in our issue of January-February of 
this year, such rapid progress had never been reached by the miscellaneous 
co-operative societies, even in pre-war years. The greatest previous in¬ 
crease took place in 1912-13, when it amounted to 487 .societies, that is 23 
less than the increase in 1919. The foUowing is table shows the sodeties 
formed and dissolved in each month; 


Alblith 


Societies 

fonued 

Societies 

dissolved 

Net 

incicabe 

June 

1918 

. 27 

7 

20 

July 

» , . 


II 

33 

Augi'st 

)> . . 

. '38 

12 

26 

September 

» . . 

. 31 

II 

20 

Och^ber 

» . . 

. 51 

12 

39 

November 

» . , 

. 52 

14 

38 

recember 

. ■ 

. 35 

10 

25 

January 

1919 . . 


II 

44 

February 

» . . 

. 54 

12 

42 

March 

» . . 


20 

()<! 

April 

. . 

. 87 

25 

O2 

May 

» . . 


11 

99 



Total * . . 666 

156 

510 


From J anuary, as we see, the number of societies formed perceptibly in¬ 
creases. On the other hand the sodeties dissolved are also very numerous 
in this group representing almost one fourth of the number formed. Such 
a proportion was not met with in the case of the credit sodeties, of which 
^7 were formed and only 42, or about one fifteenth, were dissolved, nor 
in the case of the co-opegrative sodeties for purchase and sale> for which 
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the cotre^onding figures were 317 and 13, or about one seventeeith. Pro¬ 
bably the explanation is that we are here dealing with societies which were 
not formed as the result of an economic necessity. This is particularly the 
case with the societies for the supply of electricity. Of the total increase, 
more than five sixths (that is 441 societies) bdonged to this last group. The 
remaining 69 societies were distributed amongst the vine-growers’ societies, 
and the societies for the sale of live stock, for the sale of fruit, for the stor¬ 
age of grain, for milling ,etc. The total number of miscdlaneous co-opera¬ 
tive societies amoimted to 5,175, which is about one sixth of all the agri¬ 
cultural co-operative societies (30,845). Prussia had 3,734, Bavaria followed 
with 614, Mecklenburg-Schweriu with 161, Baden with 108, Wuittembag 
with 100 and so on in decreasing order. 

As regards the form of liability adopted 4,091 societies, or 79.1 per cent, 
(as compared with76.7 per cent, in 1918) had adopted limited liability, which 
in this case is the more important form, much more so even than in the case 
of the co-operative societies for purchase, of which only 56.8 per cent, adopted 
limited liability. The high percentage chiefiy depends on the fact that lim¬ 
ited liability is adopted by the co-operative societies for the supply of 
tiectridty, which are the most numerous in the group. Unlimited liabil¬ 
ity was adopted by 1,066 co-operative societies, that is 30.6 per cent, as 
compared With 33.9 per cent, in the previous year, and finally 18 co-opera¬ 
tive societies or 0.3 per cent adopted the. system of liability to make unlim¬ 
ited supplementary payments, as compared with 0.4 per cent, in 1918. 

In the year under review, returns were furnished by 3,194 misc^- 
neous co-operative societies as compared with 3,099 in 1918: first came the 
societies for the sup^y of electricity, of whidi 731 fumidied returns, as 
compared with 698 in 1918, the co-operative societies for the sale of live 
stodk (133 as compared with 104 in 1918) and the ploughing and thresh¬ 
ing societies (354 as compared with 341 in 1918). 

CapUai of Miiccllancotis Co-operative Sooths. —Table VII Op. 248) 
shows the amount of the liabilities and the owned capital, in absolute 
figures and as a ijerccntage, of 34 different kinds of co-operative,^ciety. 

As may be .seen by the Table VII, the total worldug capitd of the 
3,031 societies which furtu^hed rctum.s amounted to 16,3103,393 marks. 
The owned capital, amounting to 43,969,778 marks, represented 37 per 
cent, of the total. The most favourable relation between the owned cap¬ 
ital and tlie borrowed ciipitiil was found amon^t the societies for the 
sale of sjfixit, in which the owned capital was 75.6 per cent, of the total 
capital, os compared with 58.3 per cent, in the previous year. The sugar 
factories which in 1918 occupied the first place with owned capi'tel repre¬ 
senting 77.6 per cent, of the total capital remained in 1919 much bdow 
the average, the percentage having fellen to 17.5. In like maimer the 
societies for the .sale of fiLsh (18.9 per cent), were below the average, as 
also were the societies for the storage of grain (18.3 per cent.), the build¬ 
ing societies (16.4 per cent.), the vine-growers’ sodeties (13.3 per cent.) 
and the societies for the removal of refuse (10.i per cent). 

Notei on Some Groups of SodeUes, — As we have already said, the 
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Tabu® VII. — Total Working Capital and Owned Capital 
of the Mii£cllaneou<> Co-operative Societies. 


Numbei of | 
<iocictics 

Kind o£ soucty which 

futmshed 
xclurob 


ToU 


1 Owned 
capital 

working 

Owned capital 

expicsscd a& 
|a peioentogc 

capital 


of total 

Marks 

Mhrkb 

capital 


Societies for the sloiage of grain . . 

Milling societies . 

Societies for distilling. 

Societies tor the sale ol spnit 

Siardi factories. 

Sugar factones.. . « 

Societies for the sale of fiuit and 
vegetables 

Societies for the dessication of po¬ 
tatoes 

Vine-growers’ societies . - - 

Societies fbr the culti'vatlon of flux. 

I4ve stock breeding societies . . - 

Societies for the breeding of ponltiy 
and sale of eggs 

Societies for the sale of fish. . 

Sociebes for the use in common of 
pasture land 

Societies for the sale of honey. . . 

Societies' for the supply of ditetri- 
city. 

Ploughing and ihieshing societies . 

Water supply societies:. 

Building sodetiies. 

Sodeties for the removal of refuse • 

Motor societi^. 

Biidbnaking sodeties .. 

Sodeties for the supply of acetyl¬ 
ene gas 


28 

12 ( 983 . 75 * 

2,377,140 

18.3 

19 

3,^78.382 

1,822,586 

52*4 

60 

4.589,921 

2.646,319 

57-7 

5 

S 3 ^ 31 l 

632,172 

75-6 

9 

5.267,513 

2.965,413 

56.3 

3 

1.913.3 ^9 

335.412 

16.5 

68 

10,112,159 

2,998,041 

29.6 

5 A 

9,923.624 

3,188,875 

32.1 


32,510,268 

4,321,440 

X3.2 

5 

2,237,808 

455,007 

20.3 

170 

2,189,738 

98,690 

36.5 

132 

7 , 84 I,I 39 

3,009,409 

38.4 

68 

621,838 

152,828 

24|.6 

103 

4.365.077 

962,170 

22.0 

5 

31.681 

17,501 

55*2 


1,654,975 

313,302 

16.9 

715 

45,84 ),218 

13 . 299 , 2<»7 

291 

250 

5,655.639 

1,(>80,173 

29-7 

123 

1,66 1,171 

281,391 

17.1 

28 

8 , 225,176 

1,318,581 

16.4 

3 

116,207 

11,837 

XO.X 

11 

282,513 

173.390 

61.3 

4 

431,286 

111,837 

25-9 

6 

292,665 1 

60,937 

20.8 


Total 


2,021 136,102,398 43^969,778 


27.0 
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number of new societies for the supply of electricity^ was extraordinarily 
high. In 1919, however, the formation of new societies was not due to 
real necessity, but, in part at least, in consequence of private initiative 
which often was not in keeping witii a sound co-operative development. 
Such co-operative societies were not promoted by authorized federations, 
but sprang up as independent societies and, as such, did not benefit by 
the advice on any federation. In the year under review, 721 electricity 
supply societies had 46,365 members, assets amounting to 46,513,738 
marks, and liabilities amounting to 45,844,218 marks, while the net pro¬ 
fits were 669,520 marks. 

The societies for the sale of Uve stock were much hindered in their 
development by the economic restrictions. In this group a remarkable 
number of new societies was registered in 1916, but the new societies 
either have not been able to begin working or have begun working as soc¬ 
ieties for purchase and sale. All the fame, this dass of societies, as wdl 
as the sodeties for the desiccation of potatoes, have before them, in the 
future, an important sphere of action. In Ihe year under review 132 soc¬ 
ieties for the sale of live stock had 41,477 members, assets amounting 
to 7,920,801 marks and liabilities amounting to 7,841,439, while the net 
profits amounted to 79,362 marks. 

For the vine-growers* societies drcumstances were very * favourable 
during the years of the war. Owing to the impossibility of importing 
foreign wines the home productvS sold easily at higher prices, to ^e ad¬ 
vantage of the vine-growers and consequently of their co-operative soc¬ 
ieties. They numbered 114 in 1919 and had 6,906 members, assets 
amounting to 33,176,753 marks and liabilities amounting to 32,510,268 
' marks, while the net profits amounted to 666,485 marks. 

Tie societies for the sale of fruit and vegetables have considerable im¬ 
portance, as, apart from the fact that they promote the increase and im¬ 
provement of vegetable-growing, they can secure a large market, Ger¬ 
many being now compelled to rely upon its own production to meet the 
needs of its population to a much larger extent than in before the war. 
In 1919, 68 co-operative sodeties for the sale of fruit and vegetables had 
6,051 members, while their asfots and habilitics were respectively 
11,218,879 marls and 10,112,159 marks, and net profits 1,106,720 marks. 

The societies for the sale of eggs were impeded in their development 
both during the. war and after. As long as Iherc were restrictions in re¬ 
gard to the sale of eggs, notwithstanding that they possessed experience 
and the necessary equipment, they were only partly employed. As 
soon as the restrictions were removed, which happened unexpectedly 
and without previous consultation with the representatives of the co-oper¬ 
ative sodeties, private trade rendered co-operative trade rather diffi¬ 
cult. In 1919, 68 societies for the sale of poultry and eggs numbered 
11,445 members, and had assets amounting to 648,666 marks and lia¬ 
bilities to 621,838 marks and made net profits amounting to 26,828 
marks. ^ 

In the year under review 254 plot^hing and fhresJmig societies num- 
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bered 5,676 membeis. Their assets amounted to 5,710,096 marks, 
their liabilities to 5,655,659 marks, and net profits to 54,437 marks. 

Eighty five societies for distilling had 2,193 members in 1919, while their 
assets and liabilities were re^ctively 4,677,401 marks and 4,589,921 marks, 
and their net profits 87,460 marks. 

These few particulars may be cnou^ to give some idea of the 
atoation of the chief groups of miscdlaneous co-operative societies. In 
future the National Federation will give fuller statistics of these societies. 

Financial Results of the Miscellaneous Co-operative Societies. —Table 
Vm shows the financial results of the various dasses of miscellaneous 
societies during the year under review. 


Table VIII. — Profits and Losses of Miscellaneous Societies. 


Kind o£ 
society 

Profits 


IrOSSeS 

Number 

of 

societies 

Amount 

in 

marks 

Number 

of 

societies 

Amoui 

in 

marks 

Societies for the storage of grain . . 

25 

454.46a 

2 

1,052 

Societies tor distilling. 

37 

140,896 


53,416 

Societies for the sale of spirit.... 

5 

49,287 

- 

- 

Starch factoiies.. 

6 1 

51,489 

2 

24,147 

Sugar factories. 

2 

473,051 


— 

Societies for the sale of fruit and 

1 




vegetables. 

59 

1.109,767 

7 

3 , 0^7 

Societies for the desiccation of po- 





tatoes. 

44 

661,155 

8 

08 , *47 

Vinegrowere* societies. 

113 

668,164 

X 

1,679 

Societies for the cultivation of flax. 

5 

443,319 

- 

- 

Societies for the breeding of live stock 

120 

203,425 

41 

21,604 

Societies for the sale of live stodc . 

xox 

246,709 

26 

167,347 

Societies for the sale of XKiultry and 





eUSSi . 

57 

28,902 

8 

2,074 

Societies for the sale of fish . . • 

8 

37,851 

- 


Societies for the supply of electricity 

333 

869,012 

35 T 

199,492 

Societies for the use of agricultural 





machines. 

139 

208,883 

90 

I 54 , 44 <> 

Societies for the use in common of 





pasture land. 

76 

155,628 

20 

21.892 

Societies for the sale of honey . . 

4 

19,881 

X 

90 

Mflling societies.. 

xo 

24,929 

9 

153,931 

Building societies.. . . i 

T 9 

58,188 

10 

60,406 

Societies for the removal of refuse. 

2 

955 

I 

22,111 

Motor societies. 

7 

3,122 

4 

38,652 

Bridkmaking societies. 

2 

568 

I 

9,049 

Societies for the supply of acetyl- 





ene gas. 

2 

1,422 

3 

8,207 
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As results from the preceding table, the following groups of societies 
may be said to have had favourable financial results: societies for the 
storage of grain, societies for the sale of spirit, sugar factories, societies 
for the sale of fruit and vegetables, societies for the desiccation of pot¬ 
atoes, vine-growers' societies, societies for the cultivation of flax, socie¬ 
ties for the sale of fish, and societies for the sale of honey. S^'x classes 
of societies closed their yearly accounts with a loss: nulling societies, 
building sodeties, societies for the removal of refuse, motor sodeties, 
bridanaking sodeties and societies for the supply of acetylene gas. Fin¬ 
ally,' we have had an uncertain result for eight other classes of sodety; 
sodeties for distilling, starch factories, sodeties for the breeding of live 
stock, sodeties for the sale of live stock, sodeties for the sale of poultry 
and eggs, sodeties for the supply of dectridty, threshing societies, sode¬ 
ties for tile use of agricultural madiines and societies for the use in com¬ 
mon of pasture land. Comparing these results with those of the previous 
year the chief differences for 1919 are those relating to the sodeties for 
the dcvsiccation of potatoes and the building sodeties, which figured 
amongst the societies which had imcertain results whilst now the 
former have passed into Ihe group of those which have had favourable 
results and the latter figure amongst those with unfavourable results. 


To sum up, the following conclusions may be drawn: Strong develop¬ 
ment of the credit sodeties in regard to their very important function as 
centres for the collection of agricultural savings. Increase of soc¬ 
ieties for purdiase and sale and, side by side wilh a decrease in their 
business, a tendency, such as was noticeable before the war, to devote 
themselves more to purchasing than to selling. Continued and aggrav¬ 
ated crisis in the businesss of ^e dairy sodeties and finally, brisk devel¬ 
opment of the miscellaneous sodeties. These are the chief characteris¬ 
tics of the agricultural co-operative movement during the year 1918-19. 
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NORWAY. 

AGRICUI/TURAI, CO-OPERATION PROM 1914 TO njU). 
Sources: 

OvERAAE (Hans): Sainvirko foretageiider i Norge. I 5 n korl ovcrisigt over tlisbo for aatet 
1914 {Co-operative Undertakings tn Norway, Short RevUw fot 1914)- Separatavtryk 
av Det Kgl Selskap for Noiges Vels aarsberetning {ExUact ftom the Year Booh of the 
Royal Society for the Welfare of Norway), Krisliania, O. Fredr. Aincsens bok og aked- 
deustiykkeri, 19x6. 

Do.: Samvirke forctagendcr i Noige 1915 (Co-optrativc Undertakings m Normy, 19x5). 
Kristiania, 1917- 

Do. : Samvirke forelagendcr i Norge IV {1916) 01 V (1917) [Co-opciatioc Undntakings in. 

Norway IV [1916] and V [1917]). Kri&tiania, Gi 0 ndali 3 og ^ns Boktrykkeri 1919. 
Do.: Samvirke! i Norge {Co-operation in Norway). Sodalc Meddelclser {Social Commtn- 
fcations), 1920, No. 5. Kristiania, i Kommisbion hos Sleciiskc Forlug, 19J0. 

Do.: Samvirke foretagender i Norge 1919 {Co-operahve Undertakings in Norway, T919) 
Tidsskiift for det Noibke Eandbruk, XXVIII, I. Kristiania, January, 1921. 

In our issue of August 1916 we published an article giving a review of 
the rise and early development of agricultural co-operation in Norway. We 
now publish a continuation of this artide, but it cannot be so complete, as 
certain fofms of co-operation are not referred to in the more recent sources 
as for example the co-operative sodeties for the sale of butter, co-operation 
for the supply of milk to large towns and the so-called “ Farmers' House." 

Others have disappeared in the course of the war; this is notably the 
case in regard to co-operation for the export of butter. 

§ I, Co-OPKRATIVB SOCIETIES FOR PRODUCTION AND SAW 

A. — Dairies and Cheese Factories. 

Table I (page 253) shows the number of co-operative dairies and cheese 
factories and their distribution among the different departments 

As shown in Table II (page 254), the production has not diminished in 
proportion to the considerable diminution in the number of societies. On 
the other hand, though there has been a considerable increase in the capital 
required by these undertakings, it must not be concluded that this is a sign 
of a great economic improvement, for the value of money has fallen in about 
the same proportion. 

B. — Societies for the Sale of Butter. 

In the north of the country, the means of communication are too scanty 
and the distances too great for the milk to be taken to the factories. Each 
wedr, therefore, on a fixed day the peasants take the butter which they have 
themuselves made to the premises of the society. Here it is again worked 
and blended into uniform lumps. By this means, a higher price is ob¬ 
tained for it. 



Tabxb I. — Kwtiber of Co-operaiive Dairies and Cheese Factories in Various Years, 
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Tabi^S n. — Numt>er of Dairies and Cheese Factories ani Business 

Done 6v them. 


Year 

Dailies and cheese 

foctoricb whidh 

luniibhed ictuius 

Quantity of nulk 

supplied 

kilogiamiucb 

Pi ice p.iid 

crowns 

1914.". 

620 (2) 

222,324,700 

25,0^7.675 

1915. 

569 

227,669,709 

29,258,360 

1916. 

616 

238,189,400 

43,829,600 

1918(1). 

C. 400 

I 98 , 552 , 4 <>o 

50,546,800 

1919. 

414 

176,781,900 

80,403,040 


(i) The figures for 1917 axe not available. (3) Comparing Hu's figutc with the figure 
given in Table I, it will be seen that about 46 dailies and cheese factories failed to Xumisli 
returns. 


In r^ard to these societies, statistics are available for 1916, and these 
we give in Table III. 


Tabi,b III. — Societies for the Sals of BitUer in 1916. 



Number 

Number | 

Butter sold 

Name 

of 

of 




members 

cows 

Quantity 

Value 




kilogiammcs 

crowns 

l«0vdalens. 

30 

142 

5.796 

15,463 

Eioken. 

74 

73 

5,374 

15,383 

Roefiord. 

23 


1,600 

4,445 

Nordreisa. 

30 

xoo 

1,747 

4.753 

Orastangsbotn. 

38 

175 



Robeig. 

44 


1,028 

3,200 

Stensland. 

24 

90 

1,724 

5,200 

I^oiangen. 

41 

X40 

1,63a 

4,330 

Fastlandets .. 

35 

170 

4,500 

12,000 

Ytre Sfcaelveu. 

25 

60 

3,140 

S,7fm 

Nedre Moalselvcii. ..... 

155 


xo, 4 I 3 

28,832 

Oronacs. 

23 

80 

810 

2,|tu» 

Maalsdvcn. . . .. 

lOO 


7,000 

18,000 

BrelyoU. 

30 

Co 

1,700 

5,000 

Ovie Bardu .. 

68 

245 

5,507 

t 7,939 

]!dortenhals. 

30 

150 

1,800 

5,600 

Maalsdv MeUenbygd .... 

35 • 


3,546 

6,860 

Sfimhald. 

36 

150 

3,082 

8,726 

Bngdoens .. 

40 


2,838 

7,534 

Sandoens . 

46 


3,166 

8,630 

Hattjelddalen ... 

59 


2,677 

8,2.48 

Total 

986 

hih 

65,020 

191,5^ 


Total 
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C. — Co-operative Slaughterhouses. 

The co-operative daughterhouses in Norway also take steps to increase 
the number and improve the quaKty of the live stock of their members, 
and purchase on their behalf in-calf cows and young pigs. 

In 1914 there were two societies of this kind: the FaeUesslagteri at 
Chiistiania and the HamarslagUri. The latter ceased business after 1916. 

On the other hand, in 1915, 1917 and 1919, new co-operative daught- 
erhouses were formed at Skien, Kiistiansand and Vestfold respectively. 
The number of members and the business done are shown in Table IV. For 
1918 only the total figures are available; on 31 D^ember of that year the 
number of members was 12,802 and the turn-over during the year amount¬ 
ed to 11,206,068 crowns. 


Tabm IV. —■ Co-operative Slaughterhouses. 


I 9 ame 


1 FaeUe^slagteuet 

2 Hamai 

3 Skien . 

4 Knstiansjnd 
5 . VeslfoW 


1 FiacUessligtcntt 

2 Hdxncr 

3 Skicu . 

^ Ktisiianstisvl 
«i Vcslfoia 


Numba 

of 

muiibeis 

lnino%cr 

Number 

ot 

mcffllKia 

Imnover 

Number 

of 

membcr-a 

(ctowns) 

(ctO'Ans) 


*3 

*9 

14 

10 

5,813 


6,830 

2*652,090 

7,560 

— 

— 

7,304 

3,002,090 

401 

—. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19 

1x6 

19 

17 

19: 

_ 

1,958,554 

8,307 

6,968,699 

8,633 

,401 

448,921- 

— 

— 

— 


529,159 

1,130 

1.573,178 

1,500 

— 

— ' 

2,845 

W 501,710 

^,6ii 

—i 

—— 

— 

*— 

— 


Turnover 

(Clowns) 


1 . 5 ^ 6 .? II 

351.897 


1 , 900,755 

1,6 10,555 
2,095.71a 
1 .100,000 


(i) Atom 15 Jtttie to 31 December 


§ 2. SOOBTISS FOR TUB FURCHASB OF AGRICDIfTTTRAI, RBpUISItBS 

In Table V are given figures rdating to the work between 1915 and 
1919 of the societies for the purchase of agricultural requisites. As will 
be seen, the rise in prices has caused a considerable increase in the ex 
penses. 
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TabiX V. “ Socielies for ihe Purchase of Agricultural 
Requisites, 1915 to 1919. 


■=L 

1915 

iqt6 

1017 

xgi8 

1919 

Turnover (crowns). 

19.503,25+ 

20,957»7o6 

43,995,013 

j 

68,777,674 

58,665,624 

Gloss iirolitb (aowub). 

Profits expressed os peroenlagc 

1,169,696 

2,2I3»390 

3,20^,483 

1,138,085 

4,323,047 

of the turnover. 

59 

105 

73 

60 

7.4 

Expenses (crowns). 

Expenses expressed as pcioent- 

632,173 

1,029,275 

1,738,948 

2,942,0^0 

3,303,173 

age of the tumover . . - 

3.2 

50 

39 

4-3 

5.6 

Increase of capital (crowns), . 

350,973 

521,896 

795,321 

1,176,075 

1,019,874 

Owned capital (crowns).... 

I,+17,613 

1,9 J2,519 

2,737,8)0 

3,921,429 

4,255,886 

Due for goods supplied (downs) 

3,419,636 

3,716,909 

6,216,245 

12»775,754 

12,706,098 


§ 3. SoClKTDeS MR SAI,]® AORICUT/TURAI/ PRODUCE. 

A, — Societies for the Export of BuMer, 

For these societies a few figures are fivailable for 1915 and 1916. Since 
the latter year their work has ceased, as the State took over the control of 
all export trade. 

Of seven societies for the export of butter which were still working in 
1915 only three had any considerable turnover. These three sold a total 
of 326,308 kflogrammes of butter representing a total value of 902,353 
crowns. In 1916, only two furnished returns; they had a total turnover 
of 289,807 crowns. 


B. — Societies for the Sale of Eggs. 

Since the beginning of the war, the work of these societies has steadily 
diminished. 

While in 1914 there were 40 of these association of which 27 furnished 
returns the number furnishing returns diminished from year to year. It was, 
in fact, 20 in 1915 and 19x6,18 in 1917,8 in 1918, and 5 in 1919. Figures 
relating to the working of these societies are given in Table VI (page 257). 

C — Societies for the Sale of Wood, 

The co-operative societies for the sale of wood, which were not yet very 
firmly established in the early years of the war, were seriously affected by 
the exceptional drcumstances of those years. Later, however, they com- 
pletdy recovered their position, as Will be seen from Table VII (page 257). 
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Takus VI. — Work of ihe Co-operative Soci^ies for the Sale of £ggs. 


Year 

Number 

ddivcicd 
to tile depdts 

Price 

delivered 
to the depots 

of 



per 




iti embers 

Weight 

Value 

kiiogiammc 

Weight 

Value 



kilogtanmicb 

crowns 

ctovns 

kilogrammes 

crowns 

1912. 

1,630 

252,824 

298,017 

I.18 

155.0 

182.8 

1914. 

1,773 

332,009 

391.801 

I.18 

107.0 

220.9 

1915. 

1,784 

296,487 

434,696 

1-45 

166.0 

343-6 

1916. 

1,355 

217,864 

466,667 

2.14 

z 6 o 8 

344-4 

1917. 

1,493 

207,201 

570,345 

275 

1389 

382.00 

1918. 

694 

70,219 

35*^,591 

4 Sq 

1045 

504.45 

1919. 

43 ^ 

16,561 

93,^>32 

5.61 

385 

2x6.35 


Tabee VII. — Societies for the Sale of Wood. 




ftocictus 

7 ttniovei 

Yeai 


fttmibUing 

ictunib 

Tices 

(dorem) 

Value 

(crowns) 

1912-13. 



_ 

2,824,430 

1913-14.. 


— i 

133 , 5*4 

3,141,937 

IQ! 1-15. 


25 

87,979 

2,019,072 

1916. 

■ ■ « a 

33 

22,415 

5,520,979 

1917. 


46 

376,022 

16,945.432 

1918. 

.{ 

— 

— 

— 

1919. 


33 

116,406 

8,713,799 


Price 
per dozen 
(ctown<s) 


22.50 . 

25.00 

45.00 

73-00 


The remarkable fall in the tutnovct in 1919 probably due in part to 
the dimiuutiou which took place in the building of ships, and in part to 
the failure of important .societies to famish rctttrus, but the sources at our 
disposal do not enable us to estimate in what respective degrees. 


§ 4. Co-OPBRA'nVE niSTRIBUnvB sociBtnss. 

Table VIII (page 258) shows the increase in the number of co-operative 
distribu ive societies, in the country and in the towns, since 1870. 

I^or the years 1907 to 1915 we are able to give detailed statistics con¬ 
cerning the Union of Agricultiual Co-operative Societies of Norway {Norges 
Kooperalive Landsforening), They will be found in Table IX (page 259}. 


















TabIiE Vni. — Number of Co-operative Distributive Societies formed at Different Periods 

in the Cotmirv and in the Towns. 
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(i) Foi SIX monthe ^3) 12 Xovanber to 31 December 
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The particulars relating to the rural societies, for the years 1916 to 
1919, may be summarized as shown in Table X. 


TabTvB X. — Rural Co-operative DistrihUive iiociet^es, 1916 to 1919. 



19x6 

1917 

1918 

1:919 

Numbei of nual sticRUts .... 

575 

522 


617 

Number of societies ^hich furnish¬ 
ed letuins . 

2 ^8 

1 

256 

233 

275 

Number of membeis on 31 December 

33,112 

41-997 

41.912 

•1 <5,318 

Cipital employed (crowns) .... 

1,457,321 

2,124, t30 

2 502,098 

3,081.693 

Receive luud . . . ... 

1,903,825 

2,591,780 

3,387,286 

3.834.046 

Turnover. 

26,852,269 

12,212,030 

45,133,333 

61,947.474 

Piolll. 

1,256,265 

2,406,510 

2,121,645 

2,‘)15,749 

Rate of profit ... . . . . 

4.6 

5-7 1 

5-4 

4.5 


MISCEI.I.ANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATIOnj 

AND ASSOQATION. 

BULOARTA. 


THR BITl^aARIAN ACtRICUI^TURAT, UNION — Echo dc liulgarie, Sofia, 18 M nth, 10 »t 

The idea of an agricultural organization in Bulgaria dates back 
to 1899, but its realization had to meet many obstacles and progress 
was slow. 

The promoters tried to set up in each village an agricultural associa¬ 
tion, containing at least ten members. All the groups of one district 
formed the district agricultural association; all the district associations 
formed a departmental association and finally the delegates of all the agri¬ 
cultural associations met in an annual congress. 

According to Ihc rules of the union the only persons who are eligible 
for membership of an agricultural association are farmers; persons who have 
received diplomas from agricultural schools; teachers of agriculture or of 
one of its branches; priests who interest themselves in agriculture or one 
of its branches; agricultural experts; professors of agricultural schools; 
forest keepers; veterinary surgeons or veterinary assistants. 

The members of each association must pay a lev a year for the support 
of the union. They pay also a contribution to the village associations 
as well as to the district and departmental associations in the proportion 
fixed by these associations themselves. 
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The object of the agricultural association is to organize all the farmers 
of the village and to teach them to work according to the mavim “ one 
for all, all for one "; to contribute in every way to the advancement of 
agriculture, as well as to the intellectual, moral, political and economic 
training of its members and of all agriculturists. One of the most import¬ 
ant ways by which the assodations attain thdr object is by means of the 
meetings which they arrange. 

According to the rules of the union each assodation must hold at 
least 36 meetings a year. At these meetings the association discusses 
one of the following subjects; the programme of work to be carried out 
in accordance with the spirit of the resolutions passed by the union and 
by the congresses; the propagation of the journal and other publications 
of the union; the establishment of libraries and reading rooms; the organ¬ 
ization of evening parties and theatricals; the study of the laws promul¬ 
gated and the examination of biUs introduced; the discussion of methods 
whereby agriculture may be improved; the promotion of charitable sode- 
ties; the reconciliation of members of the aSvSocialion; partidpation in 
municipal, departmental and parliamentary elections; protests against ar¬ 
bitrary acts of public functionaries and in general against all harmful 
measmres; the means whereby the material prosperity of the union and 
of the assodations may be insured; the formation of new assodations in the 
neighbouring villages and districts; the formation of co-operative banks, 
co-operative distributive sodeties aud co operative productive sodeties; 
the repression of intemperance; the study of different types of rural dwdl- 
iug-.; sanitation; compulsory attendance at the school examination at the 
end of the year and the organization of stiiitable ceremonies; the limitation 
of wedding expen.scs; the suppression of round dances and of evening 
gatherings; reports presented by dd^ates as to the manner in whidi they 
have accomplished thdr charge; the rational use of public waters; assistance 
to indigent peasants, school children, orphans, disabled, aud widows; the 
construction and maintenance of roads and canals; the closing of public- 
houses in the country; the opening of coffee houses, inns, etc., in connection 
with co-operative sodeties; the erection of schools and other buildings of 
public utility plans aud estimates for the villages; the preparation of the 
budget of the commune; the cultivation of coniniuual and church lands; 
the maintenance of public lands; the organization of lectures on agricultural 
subjects and on domestic economy for the peasants; the institution 
of courts of conciliation; the drawing up of labour ngieements and the 
relations between servants and workers and their employers; compulsory 
primary and higher primary education. 

At the begiujiing of thdr existence the agricultural associations passed 
through serious crises Their number sometimes increased and sometimes 
diminished. More than one as?oci: tion was obliged to dissolve and to start 
again several times before attaining a permanent exstence. In 1899 there 
were 400 agricultural association in Bulgaria; the following year there 
was not more than the half left; their number fell even to 73 in 1901 and 
to 30 or 40 in 1903. Between 1904 and 1909 their number rose again to 
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90; there were 137 in 1906, 410 in 1907, 1,112 in 1908. There are to-day 
3,000, which means that almost every village has its agricultural associ¬ 
ation. 


FRENCH COLONIES. 

C()-Ol'f',KA‘ri\ If, AURICUI,TIIR.U, CREDIT IN TIW COI,ONUiS OK r,UADK,M)UI*I';, 

MARITNIOUK ,VNn kEuNTON. — DfiCKCl Da si DiUaaJUKD ioi<> Ki.ooiF A l’ok 

G\NIS\TION DPb CAISSLS "R^XilONrALES Dli CrKDIT AGKICOLE DANS TIN COUlNJl.S DI'. L\ 

GrADELOTJPJC, Da; la Martinique ex de la Reunion. 

It has been decided by a decree dated 31 December 1920 that in each 
of the colonies of Martinique, Guadeloupe and Reunion, a regional mutual 
credit bank shall be formed with the following objects: 

(1) lo facilitate operations rdating to agricultural production car¬ 
ried out by the members of the local mutual credit societies and guaran¬ 
teed by these societies; 

(2) To feicilities similar operations carried out by co-operative agri¬ 
cultural societies regularly affiliated to a local mutual agricultural credit 
society; 

(4) To make long term individual loans with a view to facilitating the 
acquisition, equipment, transformation and reorganization of small farms. 

With these objects, the regional bank will discount the bills signed by 
the members of the local societies and endorsed by those societies; it can 
make the advances to these societies necessary for the formation of a work¬ 
ing capital; lastly it can grant individual long term loans to the members 
of these societies. On the other hand, it will be forbidden to do any other 
das’* of business. 

There will be placed at the disposal-of each of the local governments 
of Martinique, Guaddoupe and Reunion, in the form of loans free of 
interest and in accordance with their duly ascertained needs, in each of 
the regional banks which will be formed in these colonies: 

(1) A contribution of 500,000 francs, paid to the Slate by each of 
the Banks of Martinique, of Guaddoupe and of Reunion in accordance 
with artide 15 of the I^aw of 21 March 1919 by which their privileges were 
renewed: 

(2) An annual payment made by these banks; 

(3) The sums which may he voted in the budget of the colony for 
the purpose of devdoping agricultural credit or which may be placed in 
any other way at the disposd of the local government for the same object. 

The amount of the advances made to the regional bank for its ordin¬ 
ary operations must not exceed double the amount of ils paid up capital. 
Such advances must not be made for longer periods than five years, but 
may be renewed. In addition, spedal advances, also without interest, 
may be made to the reg’onal bank, to enable it to make individual long 
term loans, provided that at the moment when its application is made, the 
bank has stfll 20 years of existence in front of it. Such advances must not 
exceed the amount of the share capital; they will be repayable in a maximum 
period of 20 years. 
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Other special advances, also without interest, may be made to the re¬ 
gional bank, for the purpose of making loans to agricultural co-operative 
societies. These advances must not exceed two-thirds of the annual sums 
payable by the bank to the colony. They will be repayable in a maxi- 
mum^period offes years. 

The individual long term loans which the regional bank is authorized 
to make must not exceed 8,000 francs nor be for periods longer than 15 years: 
they^will take the form of mortgage loans, without prejudice to any 
additional security which the regional bank may demand. The repayment 
will be made by annual instalments. I^astly, when the loans granted are 
made for purposes of the equipment and transformation of holdings, the 
sums will only be advanced according as the work is carried out. 

As to the loans to co-operative agricultural societies, they must not 
exceed twice the paid up capital of the borrowing society. 

It may be added that the regional bank will supervise the local banks 
and will exercise a regular and effective control over their work. It will 
lequiie the societies to furnish every year vouchers showing how the sums 
advanced have been used in favour of agriculture, to supply copies of their 
rules, statements of their operations, detailed accounts of their outstand¬ 
ing debts and loans together with their balance sheets. 

FRENCH PROTECTORATE OF MOROCCO. 

CO OPJ^RATIA E At.RICUIvTURAT, CRI^DIT IN MOROCCO — fourml tVAgricutiuu 

hratiqiHt Tails, 14 May 1931 

Co-operative agricultural credit in Morocco owes its existence to a 
Jahir (decree) dated 15 January 1919, which authorized the creation of 
^ocal credit societies maldng short term loans to their members and agricul¬ 
tural co-operative societies, which may obtain advances from the State. 
Central banks may be created, with the consent of the government, by one 
01 more locale redit societies. The State reserves the right of making 
advances without interest to these central banks, as well as to the various 
agricultural co-operative societies. 

The application of this decree began with the formation at Rabat of 
a central bank, authorized by an order of the Resident General dated 28 
March 1919. Since that date, the credit societies and agricultural co¬ 
operative societies have developed considerably. In October 1920, the 
loans outsi.anding amounted to 500,000 francs, and it was decided, at that 
date, that the special advances account opened by the government should 
be increased to 1,500,000 francs. 

In order that a colonist may obtain a loan from an a^cultural cred¬ 
it society, it is necessary that he should really be the owner of the land 
which he cultivates. The farmers established on allotments sold to them 
with facilities for payment cannot take advantage of this organization un¬ 
til such time as the definite title-deeds have b^ handed to them. 



Part 11: Insurance and Thrift 


UNITED STATES. 

INSURANCii OR FARM CROPS AGiVINST HAII,. 


SOTOCE (OEFIOAI,): 

Valcben (V. N.}; Haa Insurance on Farm Crops in the XTnilcd States. United States 
Departmuit of Agriculture. Bulletin No. 912. 'W^ashiugtcn, 1920. 


The United States DcpaTtnient of Agrictiltiire has recently published 
a Bulletin entitled Hail Insurance on Farm Crops in the United States'' 
of which we here give a summary. 

Hail insurance on growing crops is written in the United States by 
three dijfferent groups of business organizations. These groups are: 
(i) Mutual hail insurance companies, which, with few exceptions limit 
their business to the insurance of growing crops against hail; (2) joint-stock 
fire insurance companies which write hail insurance on growing crops 
more or less as a side line ; (3) State hail insurance boards or departments 
under whose direction and control are administered State hail insurance 
funds. 

During 1918, the latest date for which State insurance reports were 
available, these three groups of hail insurance organizations had in force 
in the United States insurance on growing crops to a total amount of 
approximately $318,543,000, on which the premiums amounted to 
$17,631,000. The figures for 1919, as ascertained from corrcsixiudence 
with the companies and the Slate insurance commissioners, as well as 
from various unofficial published reports, show a remarkable increase, 
the total risks and premiums being approximately $559,134,000 and 
$30,330,000 respectively. 

§ I. Development op mutual hail insurance companies. 

The first organization in the United States to write hail insurance on 
glowing crops, so far as official records reveal, was a small mutual concern 
organized in 1880 by the tobacco growers in Connecticut. This company 
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ceased to exist in 1887, immediately succeeded by another mutual 

hail insurance company in an adjoining country, which is still doing business* 
No other companies formed exclusively for hail insurance are shown 
by official records earlier than the year 1889, in which year four such 
companies were reported to have been foimod in North Dakota. 

Although many of the early mutuals were short-lived, by 1900 there 
were 37 mutual hail insurance companies in existence. Of these one was 
in Connecticut, 4 were in Wisconsin, 13 in Minnesota, 7 in Iowa, 2 in 
North Dakota, 7 in Nebraska and 3 in Kansas. The total premiums and 
assessments collected by these companies in 1900 were approximately 
1643,000, and the losses incurred amounted to $407,000. More than one 
third of the total hail insurance premiums were reported horn Iowa. 

In 1905 the total number of mutual hail insurance companies was 
stiU 37, those which had dropped out having been replaced by new organ¬ 
izations. The total pieminms of these companies during 1905 approached 
$800,000 and the losses were appioxiinately half the premiums collected. 

By 1910 the niimbci of mutual hail insurance companies had decreased 
to 28. The total premiums foi the year, however, showed a considerable 
increase, being more than |i,ooo,ooo. The mutual companies were 
distributed as follows : one in Connecticut, 5 in Wisconsin, 4 in Minnesota, 
9 in Jowa, one in North Dakota, 2 in Nebraska, 3 in Kansas, 2 m Okla¬ 
homa, and one in Montana. 

Two of the Minnesota companies wrote insurance in Kansas and 
Montana, and one of these aho in North Dakota. In later years these 
same Minnesota companies have been doing business in several states, 
and a few of the Iowa companies have also been admitted to neighbour¬ 
ing slates. 

In the five-year period following 1910, the number of mutual com¬ 
panies increased to 39. Their total premiuns in 1913 exceeded $3,336,000 
and were thus more than thiee times the premiums collected in 1910. 

In 1915 the losses caused by hail were extremely heavy, and a num¬ 
ber of the mutual companies were without adequate reserves. As a 
result, mutual hail insurance suffered a severe setback, partioilarly in 
the State of Kansas. In 1916 ojily 35 mutual companies were doing busi¬ 
ness, and. the total premiums collected amounted to about two thirds of 
the premiums collect*, d in 19x5, In the three following years, however, 
the iiremiums agaiii iiicreas* d, leaching $4,775,000 in 1919. ^ 

§ 2. Causes of faii,xjrk of muwai, HAm insurance companies. 

In the early days of hail insurance but little information existed as 
to the nature of the hail hazard and its relative severity in different dis¬ 
tricts. Many of the early mutual companies appear to have bteii formed 
on the model of the local farmers' mutual lire insurance companies, without 
an adequate recognition of the radical difference between the fim hazard 
in relation to segregated farm biiildh^gs and the hail hazard in relation to 
fields of growing grain. Unlike fire, a hailstorm seldom, if ever, strikes one 

t 
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farm only ; it resembles in its effects a conflagration in the case of urban 
fire risks. 

The causes of the frequent failure among the early mutual companies 
cannot be chatged entirely to lack of knowledge of the hail hazard. In 
many cases the ffitlures were due to reckless or unscrupulous pro¬ 
motions, the organi 25 ers taking advantage of the general inadequacy 
of the iiisurauce laws, which were specially lax in regard to mutual com- 
paiucs. Speculative promotions have tended to discredit all mutual hajl 
insurance companies and have constituted a serious handicap to the growth 
and development of companies organized by men of ability aiming at a 
real service to their constituents. To a somewhat less extent the same is 
true of mutual companies which were promoted by men who, while honest 
and sincere, were lacking in knowledge of the hail hazard or in ability 
as managers. 

As time went on the nature and severity of the hail hazard in the 
tlifferent States became better known, insurance laws, as well as the 
admimstratiou of these laws, became in general more effective in safe¬ 
guarding the intercuts of the policy holders, and farmers to an increasing 
extent became aware that it is necessary to faiow something about the men 
in charge of the mutual oiganizations as well as to see that the plan on 
which insurance is offered is a reasonably workable one. 

The total number of mutual companies of which record has been 
found is I2I. Of these only 41 companies \yere in existence at the date of 
the most recent insurance reports. 

(considered by states, the number of mutual hail insurance com¬ 
panies organized and the number now in existence are Sis> follows : 


state 

North Dakot? 
Minnesota. - 
Iowa .... 
Nebraska . - 
Kansas • . • 
Wisconsin - 
Oklahoma . 
Montana - . 
Taxas. . . , 
South Carolina 
Connectieut. 
Michigan . . 
New Mexico . 


Number 

organized 

13 

35 

18 

1(1 

Tt 

8 

0 

6 

6 

1 

T 

T 

I 


Number 
now m 
existence 

I 

7 

6 

4 

7 

4 


2 

T 

I 

I 


Of the matoal companies which have ceased to do business, xi weie 
in existejice for one year only, 38 for more than one year but less than 
five years, vddle 20 operated five or more years but less than ten. 
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Tlhe approximate ages of the cotupames now in existence are indicated 
by the following figures showing the number of these companies which 
were formed in each of the fivo-year periods from 1885-89 to 1915-19; 

1885-1889 . . 2 companies 1905-1909 ... 7 companies 

1890-1894 . . 2 » 1910-1914... 5 » 

1895-1899 . . 6 » 1915-1919... 15 » 

igoo-1904 . . 4 

§ 3. Joint-stock pirs insurance companies doing hah, insdrancb 

‘ BTOINESS. 

In 1883 OE® of fli® larger joint-stock fire insurance companies began 
to write hail insurance on growing crops in Minnesota. In the following 
year a sroall amount of hail insurance was written by this company in 
what was then the Dakota Territory, in Nebraska and in Kansas. In 
1897 the company began to write hail insurance in the State of Iowa and 
in the Territory of Oklahoma and in 1898 in the States of Wisamsin, Texas 
and Colorado. 

By 1903 another joint-stock company had begun to do hail insurance 
business, and the total hail insmance premiums coUected by the two 
joint-stock companies in tliat year amounted to about $750,000. 

At least five joint-stock compauies were writing hail insurance by 
1910. The total hail insurance premiums received by this class of com¬ 
panies for the year, so far as figures have been obtained, were approxi¬ 
mately the same as in 1905, thou^, they exceeded this amount in 
some of the intervening years. 

Between 19x0 and 1915 the hail insurance business of the joint- 
stock fire insurance companies showed a great advance. The number 
of such companies doing this class of business increased to 35, while thdr 
total hail insurance premiuras in 1915 amounted to approximately 
$6,4».'0 ,ooo. 

Daring the years following, the joint-stock companies continued 
to show rapid progress. Their number increased and their total premiums 
in 1916 and 1917 exceeded $8,000,000, while in 1918 they exceeded 
$12,850,000 and in 1919 they amoimtod approximately to $19,460,000. 

§ 4. State hah, insurance department. 

The year 1911 marks the entry into the hail insurance field of the 
third type of organization mentioned. North Dakota having in that year 
put into operation its first State hail insurance law, which provided for the 
writing of this loim of insurance through a State hail insurance depart¬ 
ment. 

Daring the first year of State hail insurance in North Dakota premiums 
to the amount of $26,000 were collected, repuesenting risks of slightly more 
than $1,000,000. ihie losses experienced during the year exceeded the pre¬ 
mium income, however, by nearly 18 per cent, and the losses as adjusted 
had to be pnromted at 70 per cent. The business during 19x2 showed a lelat- 
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ively marked increase; the premitim*^ amounted to nearly $65,000 and the 
risks were in excess of $3,500,000. During this year, however, the losses 
were nearly oneand two-thirds times the total premmnis, and forlhis leason 
they had to be prorated on a basis of 55 per cent. Thc-^e cxperknccs dis¬ 
couraged the farmers from taking hailinstnance withtho State dcpaitmciit, 
and the total business for each of the next six yearh was less than one-half 
as great as that of 1912. During each of these years it wat* found iiccc ssciry 
to prorate the losses, the percentage paid being as follows: 1913,88 per aiit.; 
1914, 65 per cent.; 1915, 75 per cent.; 1916, 38 per cent.; 1917, 62 3x1 cent.; 
and 1918, 53 per cent. 

The rather discouraging experience on the part of North Dakota with 
its State hail insurance department under the law as first enacted may 
be ascribed chiefly to two causes. In the first place, the premium charges 
provided for in the law were inadequate, such chorgCvS for the years 1911 
and 1913 having been 20 cents per acre on $8 of insurance, making a rate 
^ of only 2^/4 per cent, or exactly one fourth of the rate now charged by 
joint-stock companies in the State, In the spring of 1913 the law was 
amended so as to make the rate of premium 30 cents per acre on $8 of 
insurance, or 3®/4 per cent, at which figure the rate remained until the com¬ 
plete revision of the law in the spring of 1917. The other outstanding 
cause of failure of the original North Dakota plan was that appficatrons 
for insurance had to be made to the assessor in the early spring and thr 
premituns for such insurance advanced at that time, before any croi)s 
were actually rn existence. 

In spite of this apparent failure of state hail insurance in North Da¬ 
kota, the States of Montana and Nebraska enacted laws providing tor State 
hail insurance departments in the spring of 1917. The Montana depart¬ 
ment began operations shortly after the law was passed, but noin^tuance 
was written by the Nebraska department until the sca'-oii of 1918. The 
premiums collected by the Montana department dunug its first year of 
operation amounted to $107,000, and the losses incurred were moderate, 
being only $62,000. Although the law permitted a maximum asscs«.meiit 
,of 60 cents per acre on $12 of insurance, the department assessed and col¬ 
lected hail premiums of only 40 cents per acre on $12 of insurance, 
'being at a rate of 3 With the funds so collected the dcjiail- 

ment was able to pays its losses, together with expenses of o]X ration, the 
latter amounting to $4,700, and to complete the year with a surplus of 
$40,000. This favouraWe beginning of Stale hail insunuice in Montana 
in 1917 was, however, followed by a very trying experience in 3918. The 
losses this year were extremely heavy, caused largely by a severe and un¬ 
usually extensive hail storm just at the tinae when the wheat was ripe 
and ready lor harvest. The losses as adjusted approximated $870,000. 
The maximum levy of 60 cents per acre brought only a little over $400,000 
and this amount, together with the small surplus from the preceding year, 
•was only enough to pay 46 per cent, of the losses. 

The Nebra'ika ^ate hail insurance department during 1918, rts firgt 
year of operation, collected $154,260 in premiums. The law in this case 
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provided fixed xates which varied from 25 cents per acre for the eastern part. 
of the State to 45 cent*- for the western. The amotint of insnrance per 
acre was $10. The losses during the year proved to be moderate, amotmt- 
ing to only $127,060, and the total cost of administration was $6,072. 
All losses were, therefore, paid in full and the year was closed with 
balance or surplus on hand amounting to $21,128. 

During the early months of 1919 the States of North Dakota, Montana 
and Nebraska materially amended their hail insurance laws. During the 
same months the States of South Dakota and Oklahoma also enacted 
laws providing for State hail insurance. 

The amended North Dakota law and the law of South Dakota provid¬ 
ed what is frequently called compulsory insurance ” although the term 
"automatic” would seem more accurately to describe the plan. In each 
of these Slates every acre of crop is now, without action on the part of 
the owner, insured against loss or damage by hail the amount being 
$7 per acre in North Dakota and $10 per acre in South Dakota. In the 
latter Slate the owner may, however, exempt his land entiiely ftom the 
operation of the hail insurance law by filing an application for exemption 
before i June of each year. Or he may retain one half of the $10insur¬ 
ance per acie and be subject to one hall of the indemnity tax. In North 
Dakota the owner of a glowing crop may also exempt it, but even if be 
docs so he must pay an acreage tax of 3 cents per acre to the hail insur¬ 
ance fund. 

In North and South Dakota, Montana and Nebraska hail insur¬ 
ance premiums are now collected by the State in much the same way 
as taxes. In the two latter States, however, the State hail insurance only 
takes effect upon the application for such insurance by the owner or 
tiller of the land. The Oklahoma law, which was not operative in 1919, 
is similar to the Montana and Nebraska laws in providing for strictly 
voluntary or optional tn«iuiance and follows the original North Dakota 
law in requiting premiums to be paid in advance. 

The maximum hail indemnity tax which may be levied in North 
Dakota undci the existing law is 50 cents per acre or 7V7 per cent, of the 
iaistnano*. 

In Soulh Dakota, where the regular amount of insurance per acre 
in $xo, a fixed rate is aj)plied for each of four different districts, into which 
Iho state is divided, th(se rates being respectively 35 cents, 40 cents, 42 
cents and 45 c\nts i)or acre. Such rates are not to be reduced until the 
department has a surplus or reserve fund of $2,500,000. 

The Montana law provido.s a uniform maximum limit of assessment 
for hail ind#‘mnity tor all parts of the State, such limit being fibsred at $1.20 
per acre for $12 of insunmee. This maximum rate was actually applied 
XU 1919 and proved sufiScient to pay the cost of insurance and leave a small 
surplus. * 

The Nebraska law providcvS for three hail insurance districts in the 
State, with fixed rates of 25 cents, 40 cents and 60 cents per acre respec¬ 
tively, whf‘n the amount of insurance carried is $To per acre. The farmer 
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may, however, take $15 per acre at i % times the rate charged for $10 
per acre. The hail losses in Nebraska during 1919 were heavy, and there 
was left but a smiall balance when losses and expenses were paid. 

The Oklahoma law provides for the division of the State into tour 
insurance districts. The insured may take any amount of insurance he 
desires up to $20 per acre. The rates are 3 per cent., 6 per cent., 7 % per 
cent, and 9 per cent, of the insurance according to the district in which 
the crop is located. 

In each of the three States in which different rates for .spedffed parts 
of the State are provided, the lowest rates apply to the eastern district 
and the highest to the western. 

The total risks of the four State hail insurance departments in oper- 
ationinl9r9were approximately $139,300,000; the prcniiums, $6,095,000, 
and the losses $4,500,000. Of the total risks. North Dakota had about 
62 per cent.; South Dakota 23 per cent.; Nebraska, 14 i>tr cent., and Mon¬ 
tana less tlm I per cent. The South Dakota department alone laid aside 
a surplus from the year'.s business, this surplus bfhig approximately 
$900,000. 


§ 5. TEKRITOKIAI, DISTREBtJTlON. 

Hail insurance in large volume can be written only where there is 
a large acreage of crops to insure and where at the same time the probabil¬ 
ity of destructive hailstorms is present in such degree as to make the 
growers of the crops conscious of the need for protection. These two 
determining factors coexist in a marked degree in the West North Central 
States. While from the point of view of acreage in crops subject to damage 
when hail does occur, a l^e percentage of the area of about three fourths 
of the States would be insurable, the hail hazard in a considerable number 
of these States is relatively so slight as to prednde the taking of any special 
precaution against loss from this source. 

The three states of Kansas, North Dakota and Iowa, tanking in 
the order given, led all other states in the amount of i^il risks in 
force in 1918. In fact, these three states together had more tliau lialf 
the total hail risks in force in the United States, which was estimated to 
be l 559 >i 34 >ooo. The approximate amount of risks i< ported from Kansas 
was $116,056,000; from North Dakota, $99,603,000; from Iowa, 
$73,471,000. These amounts represent re^ctivcly 21 jx'r cent., xy per cent, 
and 13 per cent, of the total risks in the United Staks. The State of 
Nebrasla, South Dakota and Minnesota follow with risks equal to 9 per 
cent., 8 per cent., and 6 per cent., of the total respectivtly. The Stale of 
Oklahoma is seventh oa the list, with risks equal to 4 per cent, of tlie 
total. None of the rentaining ^ates had an amount equal to much 
more than 2 per cent, of the total, and most of tk m liad less than 1 
per cant. 
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§ 6. D1.STRIBUTION bbtwben types op insurance institution. 

Of the total risks earned in the United States in 1919, almost exactly 
halt •were carried by 43 joint-stock companies, one fourth by 41 mutual 
companies and one fourth by 4 hail insurance departments. 

In the states of Iowa and Minnesota, hotve'ver, the mutual companies 
carried the greater part of the total risk, while in North Dakota and South 
Dakota the greater part was carried by the State hailinsurance departments. 
In Michigan all the hail insurance of which record was found and in the 
State of Wisconsin all but one tenth was carried by the mutual companies. 


§ 7. Cost op hati, insurance. 

hr the early days of hail insurance, there was comparatively little 
knowledge of the hail hazard, and a common rate of premium •was 5 per 
cent, of the insurance written. The variation in the severity of the hail 
hazard in different states, as well as in different sections of the same state, 
was soon recognized and the rates were adjusted accordingly. Rates 
in Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri and sta^tes east and south of these were 
lowered until a rate of 3 per cent, beeamc fairly general for the more common 
cereal crops in •this •territory. West and south of the states named, how- 
e-ver, rates were gradually ad^vanced for succeeding districts, reaching 6, 
8, 10, 12 and even higher jiercentages of the insurance •written. 

While most of the mutual compam'es started out strictly on the as¬ 
sessment plan, a few'began operations on predetermined fates. Thus 
one of the EWsas mutual companies, which is still in existence, at first 
•wrote instuance in any part of the state at 4 per cent. After a number 
of years of experience in the business this company graduated its rates 
according to the losses experienced, until such rates wore only 2 % per cent 
for the south-eastern part of the state and reached 10 per cent, for some of 
th^ western counties. 

The prevailing conunerdal rates are higliest in the West Central 
States, reaching 15 per cent, in parts of Montana and 16 per cent, in parts 
of Wyoming and Colorado. 

The normal rates apply to the more common cereal crops, namely, 
wheat, oats, maize, flax and speltz. Grasses produced for hay or seed are 
usually insured at the same rates as the crops just enumerated. For 
barley and rye the rates in mc^ of the states are 2 per cent, higher, and 
the same is true for maize where protection is desired against damage 
to the lea'ves as well as to the ear. Tobacco is given a rate varying from 
about 1 % times the rates ou wheat, oats and maize in some districts to 
more than 2 % times the rates on these cereals in other localities. In 
the South Atlantic and the Fast South Central States the rates for cotton 
are in general the same as the cereal rates, and in a few instances even 
I per cent, lovrer. In the West South Central Sta^tes on the other hand, 
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tie hail rates for cotlou arc from 2 to 4 per cent, higher than the rates 
for cereals. 

In the extivme eastern part of the United States, as well as in the ex¬ 
treme western part, the rales on fruits and on garden vegetables, 
including peas and beaus, even when raised as ordinary field crops, are in 
general Lorn one lialf to two tinaies the rates on ceral crops. In parts of the 
West South O^tral and Mountain States these crops may be insured at 
a rate 2 per cent, liigher than the regular rate on cereal crops in the local¬ 
ity in question. The latter statemc^ut holds true for the North Central 
States also, except that such rates for this part of the country have 
usually covered garden vegetables only. 

V^ere premium rates me determined in advance by mutual com¬ 
panies they are usually somewhat lowv'r than the rates charged by joint- 
stock companies although a few mutual companies adhere to the commer¬ 
cial rates, returning a part of the premiunas in dividends or rebates when 
the losses and expenses together are low enough to permit of such action. 

The author of the Bulletin had only fragmentary data at his disposal 
regarding the average expense ratio of the the various companies writ¬ 
ing hail insurance. Such figures as weie available, however, pointed to 
an average expense of operation equal to about 35per cent, of the premium. 
The percentage varies to sonic extent with the rates on the business writ¬ 
ten. Many items will be approximately the same for two p')licies repre¬ 
senting the same amount of risk even though one be written in territoiy 
where the rate is 3 per cent, and the other where the rate is 12 per cent. 
To the extent to which the expenses of operation are proportional to the 
number of risks rather than the premiums, the expense ratio tends to vary 
inversely with the rate of premium. 

The biggest {single item of expense in connection with an insurance 
policy however, namely, the commission to the agent who solicits the 
business, is generally based directly on the premium collectedandnot on the 
number of risks written. This commission is now very generally fixed 
at 15 per cent, of the jircmium, but formerly as much as 20 per cent, or 
even more was paid. Mutual companies on the assessment pkln pay tllHr 
agents, as a rule, on the basis of risks written. 

Some of the mulual compaades working on the assessment plan limit 
the HaWlily of their members and at the same time restive to themselves 
the right to prorate thdr losses if the income from maximum assessments, 
together with reserve on hand, proves in>sufiicient to meet losses and ex¬ 
penses incurred. Other mutual companies, operating as a rule in States 
where the hail hazard is leSvS severe, make unlimited liability contiacts 
with their members. Others, again, collect a fixed premium somewhat 
below the comtneicial rates for the teiritory in question, while the poKcy 
provides for a contingent liability on the part of the insured equal to the 
fixed premium. Under this plan the insured may in some years have 
part of the premium retunu^ to him as a rebate, while in years when 
losses are heavy he may be called upon to pay a further sum in lespect of 
the contingent liability he ha.« assumed. This plan has been found desirable 
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more particularly for territory where the hail hazard is severe and where 
annual policies on which the premium is paid in advance are the rule. 

Whichever plan is adopted with reference to the contribution or 
liability to contribution of the insured, a reasonable reserve should be pro¬ 
vided in years when losses are relatively light against the years when 
relatively heavy losses w-*ll be incurred. No mutual insurance company 
operating on the fused premium plan should place its rates at so low a 
figure that they will not amply cover average losses, plus reasonable oper¬ 
ating expenses, plus a fair contribution to the reserve fund. In a year of 
very light losses a part of the surplus premiums may, of course, be returned 
to the insured as a rebate, but before such rebate is declared a liberal 
addition to the reserve should be made. The method should be followed 
until the company has a reserve at least equal to the average annual 
premium income. 

A mutual insurance company operating on the assessment plan should 
similarly add to its reserve fund each year in which its losses are average 
or below the averge. This may be done by a proper addition to the rate 
of assessment. 

The mutual insurance companies are to an increasing extent recogniz¬ 
ing the necessity of building up a reserve fund. Ten of the older and larg¬ 
er mutual companies now doing business had a total of surplus or re- 
:serves at^the end of 1918 amounting to nearly $920,000. 

(To he cofdinued). 




Part III: Credit 


ITALY. 

RECENT EEGISEATION RELATING 
TO AGRICTICTURAl, CREDIT 


OBPICIAX; SOXTRCES: 

DBCRBTO-LEGGE LUOGOIENBNZIALE 8 OXTOBRB X916, N. Z336, CONCBSKEN!EB P&OVVEDXM]£NTC 
PER AGEVOLASB XL CREDIIO AIXE ASSOCIAZZONl AGRARIB. 

DECRETO ETTOGOTHNENTZEALE XO MAGQIO 19x7, N. 788 , CONCERNENXB PROWEDlMEBm PEE LA 
COLTIVAZIONE BEX CEREALX. ^ 

DBCRETO LtrOGOOX^NENZlALE 26 LUGLIO X 9 I 7 » K. X269, COMTE 24 ENTB DISPOSIZIOMl PBR AOEVO> 
LARE ALLE ASSOCEAZIONl AGRARIB XL CREBITO PER LA COLTIVAZIONE BEX rrcpigAT.T 

DBCRETO-LEGGB LT 70 G 0 TE!NENZXALB X 4 LX 7 GLZO 19x8, N. XX43, CHE ABROGA E SOSlIXtoXSCE IL 
BECREIO LXTOGOXENENZXALE 4 OTTOSRB X917, N. Z604, RECANXB PROVVEDIMENII PER IL 
CREBIIO AGLX WSm AGRARI BEL lAZIO. 

DECREXO LXJOGOTENENZXALE X2 GIUGNO 19x9, N. 997, PORXANTE MOBZFXCAZIONX ALLA LEGGB* 
2X BXCEMBRE X902, N. 542, CHE ISlXTUl IN ROBCA L’ISTETUTO ** CREDIIO AGRARXO PBR 
XL IfAZXO 

DECRETO-LEGGE LBOGOIENENZIALE 22 GXUGNO X9X9, N. XI90, CHE APFORXA MODXFXCA 2 XONT 
ALLA LEGGB 31 MARZO I904, N. X40, E AXLA IEGGE 9 LUGUO XQOS, N. 445, SUXXA. 
CASSA PROVINCXALB BI CREBITO AGRARXO PER LA BASHJCATA. 

RBGXO DBCRETO 20 LTTGLXO 19x9, N. X414, PORTANTB AUMENTO X>BL PONBO STANEZAtTO PBR 
ANXXCIPAZXONX AGLX ISXIXUTX BX CRBDIXO AGRARXO. 

SeGXO DECRETO 28 BICEUBRB X9X9, N. 2638, CHE APPORXA MOBIPZCAZIONI ALLO STATOXO BEL 
** CRBBXIO AGRARXO PER XL I^AZIO. ”, 

REGXO BBCRBXO-LEGGE 22 APRILS X920» N. 516, RECANXB PROVVBDIMENXX PBR XL CRBBXXO 
PONBXARIO B AGRARXO A FAVORS BI ASSOCIAZIONX BZ LAVORATOXtX BBELA XBiRRA. 

RBGIO DBCRBXO-LBGOB 4 SSAGGXO 1920, N. 66x, CHE AUTORIZZA LA COSTIXUZXONB BX ON COMSOR- 
ZXO BI CASSB DZ RXSPABMIO B BZ BANCBB POPOLARZ NBL VBNBXO PBR L’ESERCIZXO BEL 
CRBBXXO AGRARXO NBLLB VENBZIB. 

BBGIO DECREXO 7 OIITGNO I920, N. 775 , CBB BSTENBBB BlSdPLINA LB FDNZIONI BEXXA SB- 
ZIONB BX CREBITO AGRARXO BEL BANCO BZ SlCELIA. 

DiSBGNO BZ LEGGB PBR LA RXFORICA BELL’ISTEITTIO BZ CREBIIO VlHORIO ERCAEnOBLE HI 
PBR LE Calabrzb, presented the Minister of Agzicultme (Micheli) to the Chamber 
of Deputies at the sittiiig of x August 1920. Atti ParlamefOaH, N. 899. 

BBGIO DECREXO X9 SEXIBMBRB X92O, N. 14x8, CEB APPROVA XL RBGOLAXIENXO PEL FDNZIONA- 
MENTO*DBLLA $EZIONB BI CREBIIO AGRARXO BEL BANCO X>I SlCZLCA. 
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EE 6 G& 8 OXTOBKB 1 ^ 20 , N. I 479 , CBB APPORTA M0Z>IPZCAZI0291 AIXC LBGGl PBR LA SABDE<^A, 
REGIO PBCRBIO 14 NOVEMBRB 1920, 17. Z703, CHB APPROVA IL RBGOLAMEMTO PER XL RDITZCO- 
KAMENTTO DELLA SEZXONB DZ CRBDXIO POITDZARIO ED AGRARIO DELL’ISTCIDTO NAZXONAIfi 
DX crediio per la COOPERAZXONE. 

DBCRBXO MXMXSXEBIALE 20 GEinTAIO I92Z CHE APPROVA LA CONVENZZONE COSTlTimVA DBIXA 
SBZZONE DZ CREDITO PONDZARIO ED AORARIO DELL* ISllTOTO NAZlONALS DZ CRBDIXO 
PER LA COOPERAZXONE. 

RjBGXO DECRSOX) 10 MARZO X92Z, N. 549, CHE APPROVA IL REGOLAMENTO PER L^ESERCXZZO 
DELLA VZGILANZA GOVERNALZVA SUGLZ ISimm DZ CREDITO AGRARIO DELLA SARDEGNA. 

OTHER SOX 7 RCES: 

Baccaglinz (a.) : II credito agiarfo nei ptowedianenti di gueira Corn etc Economtco, No. 52. 
Rome, 27 december 1917. 

Dore (Bott. Francesco): Xa xiforma del crediio agtaxio in Sardegna. II VtUaggto e t Campi^ 
No. 8. JMSUm-Roane, 19 Pebruacy 1921. 

iNDRXO (P.); Xo State edil credito agrario. I Campi, No. 28. Rome, ii July 1920. 
Passalacqda (Prof. V.) : Xa sezioue di crediio agrario piesso il Banco di Sicilia nei suoi 
rapporti con Tmeremento deirAgricoltnra sicUi a na. Il Rinnevamento Beonomioo-Agfar 
no m Provincia d% TfOpam No. 3. Trapani, Haizo 1921. 

Under the impulse of the special exigencies created by the war, of 
which the most important ^ the necessity of stimulating agricultural produc¬ 
tion in Italy to the utmost, r^;olations were made which have resulted 
in a new system of agricultural credit with important innovations of prin¬ 
ciple, and these innovations, as they are mote in keying with the nature 
of tl^ form of credit, may have beneficial results even whai the condi¬ 
tions of rural economy ate again perfectly normal. We riiall now indicate 
the fundamental principles and the more important provisions of the re¬ 
cent Italian l^iriation on agricultural credit. 

§ I. ItmOVAOXONS OF FBIKCmJS. 

The reader of this Remew, who has followed the articles on agriculbtiral 
credit, will undoubtedly have observed that this credit had in Italy before 
the war, according to practice and kgiriation, an eminently personal char¬ 
acter ; chattel security, represented by produce in respect of which the 
institution had epedal privileges whereby advances were guaranteed, 
was in fact considered of secondary importance. The credit was based on 
the general solvency and the personal economic conditions of the debtor, 
rather than on the produce resulting from the agricultural operatiotr for 
which the loan was obtained. Thus the loan was more than anything rise a 
snpplementaiy sum serving to complete the working capital posseted 
the r^cultuiist, and credit was therefore granted especially to wril-to-do 
cultivators, and sridom to the more needy ones. Now it is dear that tins 
state of aSaiis miglit be permitted in normal times when tiie State need not 
concern itself with production, but under new conditions when credit should 
g^e an eSsetive impulse to production, this attitude could no kmger be 
maintained. Already in order to cope with the gravity of the sitaatiou 
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caused in southern pro\dnces by the devastations of moles, and to prevent 
the agriculturists of Bari, Campobasso, Foggia and Potenza (who after two 
bad harvests had lost almost the whole of a third through incursions of 
moles) from abandoning the land and withdrawing large tracts from the cul¬ 
tivation of'cereals, measures had been taken in 1916 to place ample credit at 
the disposal of all those who wished to undertake cultivation, fixing the 
guarantee of the loan, not in the economic capacity of the debtor at the 
time of borrowing, but in the value of the produce. Instead of a single 
fixed limit of loans for sowing and for the work of cultivation it was decid¬ 
ed (Decree of 27 July 1916, No. 913) what sum would be required for pre¬ 
paring, ploughing and sowing one hectare of land, and every agriculturist 
whatever his economic condition might be, excepting only the great land- 
owners, was enabled to receive loans in proportion to the number of 
hectares to be sown on his personal signature, without the need of having 
recourse to the signature of sureties or the guarantee of any ^intermediary 
body. The only guarantee of the loan was constituted by the legal privi- 
l^e of the lending institution in respect of the produce, according to the 
degree established by the Civil Code with the addition only of precedence 
over every other credit for the same object. This was a considerable 
modification of the S5rstem hitherto pursued. 

In 1917, by the Decree of xo May, No 788, an effort was made to create 
the most favourable conditions possible for the intensification of the cul¬ 
tivation of cereals, vegetables, and edible tubers, by so guaranteeing the 
operations of agricultural credit that not only the special agricultural 
credit institutions but credit in titutions of every o her kind should 
also be induced to invest their capital in this form of loan. This decree, 
however, extended the basis of the privilege of agricultural loans, while 
preserving to the privilege so extended its character as a privilege arising 
from the law without the need of any written agreement between the parties. 
The credit for loans granted for the cultivation of cereals, vegetables, and 
edible tubers, is privileged by the new provision,not only in respect of 
the q)ecial product which was obtained with the hdp of the loan, but indi¬ 
scriminately of all the produce of the land, including fruit stfll on the trees, 
and all the commodities produced by the land and still stored in the 
dwellings or farm buildings- The privilege thus extended will have the 
same precedence as is given by the Civil Code to the privil^e in respect 
of the single product, so that the credit of the lending institution 
tabes precedence even of that of the landowner in respect of all the 
above mentioned commodities. (With regard to some other aspects 
of the work of the tenants, the landowner has priority of privilege, so 
that his Intimate interests are protected). The effectiveness of the 
security is thus no longer sulqect to the risks of separate products, but rests 
upon a variety of dements whereby the lending institutions are more fully 
protected. On the other hand, severe legal penalties are incurred by debt¬ 
ors who allow commodities in respect which there is special privilege to 
deteriorate, or utilize the borrowed sums, even in part, for purposes other 
than that for which they were obtained. Finally, since it may happen 
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that the loan granted for an agiicoltural year may (as occors when land 
is left to lie fallow) be secured hy the harvest of the following year and 
meantime the land, if let, may pass to another occupier, it is espresdy pro¬ 
vided that the privilege shall hold good as against any person occupying, 
ma na g in g or cultivating the land at the expiration of the loan; thus the 
{^cultural privily, by an important innovation in principle, receives the 
character of a charge on the land. 

Passing on to consider the principal r^julations issued in these last 
years, it will be s^en that the legidature is increasingly anxious to give 
larger satisfaction to the growing needs of agricultmre and to the new aspir¬ 
ations of the rural classes, among which the most notable is the desire of 
the peasantry to obtain land, a desire whidi, together with others different 
but no less important, reflects the altered ^uit of the times, and which, 
having been met by adequate legal provisions, has given a new direction to 
transactions of agricultural credit. 


S 2 . Provisions tor eand and agricdetdrae catsmT 

IN FAVOUR OF ASSOWATIONS O^ AGRIC-UETOFAI, EABOURBRS 

The vast co-operative movement which has taken place in Italy 
durmg the la.st few year®, especially in the form of associations of peasants 
for the collective hiring and purchase of land, has proved the necestity 
for the collaboration of the State m the work of financing co>-operative soc¬ 
ieties, which, precisely because they are ddefly composed of humble 
labourers, must have large and frequent recourse to credit. It therefore 
seemed expedient during the war period — when special credit arrangements 
wee made to encourage and facilitate agricultural production and eq>ec- 
ially the cultivation of food stuffs — to mdude the ^rational Credit In- 
titution for Co-operation in the number ot institutions to which advances 
were to be granted if recessary from the State funds, and thus to put this 
institution in a position to grant loans to agricultural co-operative socie¬ 
ties whidi where in want of means to carry on a rational system of man¬ 
agement of land and an inientified cultivation 

When demobilization began, the number of agricultural labourers 
organized m co-operative sodeti^ for production and labour increased 
rapidly, while among the working classes an increasing aversion was mani¬ 
fested from dependence on the landowner or tenant farmer. New de¬ 
mands were put forward by the agricultural co-operative societies for 
purposes no kmger limited to agri^tural operations, but extended to 
agricultural and land improvements and the purchase of land by labourers. 

The Government therefore considered it indispensable that the Nation¬ 
al Credit Institution for Co-operation diould be placed in a position to 
meet these new demands, and especially that of credit for the purdiase 
of land, whidi aims at securing the transfer of the ownerdup of land to 
agricultural labourers, thereby eliminating the conflicts wbi(^ ate injuri¬ 
ous to agricultuxal production. With this object the Decree of 22 Aped 
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1920, No. 516, authorized the Natioual Credit Institatiou to constitute a 
and Agri railtaral Credit Section which ^ou.d carry on credit opera¬ 
tions for the purposes indicated. Ihe Decree of 14 November 1920, 
No. 1703, sanctioned the regulations for its working, of which we now give 
the general outlines. 

The Section is an autonomous body with separate funds and distinct as 
to its m anageme nt from the National Credit Institution for Co-operation. 
It has a foundation capital of 50,000,000 liras, of which 25,000,000 liras 
are assigned to it by tire State as a special contribution without interest, 
15,000,000 lire are granted by the Opera Nazionale par i CombattmH (i), 
and 10,000,000 lire by the Cassa Nazionale per U Assicurazimi SociaU. 

The State has also granted another 50,000,000 lire as an advance for 
the working credit, and it will contribute at the rate of 2 % per cent towards 
the payment of the interest on the mortgage loans of whidh we tiiall shortly 
^ak. 

The Section is administered by a committee of nine members, including 
the President, the Vice-president, the C otmdllor dd^ted by the National 
Credit Institution for Co-operation, six members nominated by the Opera 
Nazionale per i CornhaMenM, and three dected by other associated institu¬ 
tions. The Director-generd of the Institute is also Director-general of 
the Section. A government commissiouer sees that the law and the r^pl* 
ations are strictly observed, and a committee of aumtors supervises the 
work and audits the annual balance sheet of the Section. 

The work of the Section is to fumidi credit to agricoltucal societies 
and associations of agricultural labourers l^ally constituted, whether 
they hold land as owners, as tenants, by emphyteusis, by metaysge or 
other produce-sharing tenancy or occupy the land, temporarily or perman¬ 
ently, by voluntary agreemait or by arrangement with the administra¬ 
tive authorities in accordance with the Royal Decree of 2 S^tember 
1919, No. 1633, and that of 22 April 1920, No. 515 (occupation of waste 
or badly cultivated lands). 

The transactions axe divided into ordinary loans and mortgage loans. 

. Ordinary loans. — Ordinary loans are either for working expenses 
or for agyiciMural improvements and transformaiions. 

Toans for working expenses are for the management and the ordinary 
cultivation of land and the manipulation and preservation of produce 
and they may be granted: — 

(1) for the pairment in advance of rents and dues, and for the deposits 
required when taking possestion of land on collective lease ; 

(2) for cultivation, seeds, fertilizers, spraying materials, insecti¬ 
cides etc.; 

(3) for the hire of machines and implements, and for the cost of in¬ 
surance ; 

(4) to equip the holdings with live or dead stock, with machines and 

(i) Bor the for mati o n and objects of the Opera Ndtiotuk per i CombattenH see the 
aitide ptfoSshed in out issue of June-July 1919. 
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implemoits and with appliances for handling and preserving agrictilttiral 
produce; 

(5) as loans on the pledge of agricultural produce, either retained 
on the farm or stored in general warehouses or other public or private 
depositoties. 

The loans of the first three kinds axe for one year unless they are for 
biennal cultivation, in whidi case the marimum duration is for two 
years; those of the fourth class axe for a maTrinuiTn duration of five years, 
and th^ must not be rqpaid by instalments. The advances on the pledge 
of agricultural produce must be for more than four months, but may be 
renewed, when the nature of the produce allows of longer deposit witiiout 
danger of deterioration; and loans for the paymmit of depodts on taldng 
possession of land must be made according to rules which reconcile the 
esigendes of credit with those of the agricultural industry. 

Ixians for a^iculimeA improvements and transformaitons are intended 
for the planting of trees (olive tr^, almond trees, fruit trees, vines, etc.) 
the transformation from one form of cultivation to another, and to a 
limited extent the improvement of lands and buildiags. 

The sums granted as loans for such purposes must be paid according 
as the works for which they are intended make progress and they must 
be r^aid within the maximum limit of ten years, by itisfetlnru^ntg 'h tgirmiTig 
from the year following that in which the improvements or transformations 
b^in to be productive. These sums ate guaranteed by special privily 
according to the Decrees of 8 October 1916, No. 1336, and 26 July 1917, 
No. 1269 (privilege in respect of fruit on the trees). 

Mortgage Loans. — Mortgage loans are granted for the following 
purposes: 

(1) purchase of land; 

(2) redemption of rent charges and dues and transformation of 
land d^bts ; 

(3) erection of rural buildings as habitations for the cultivators, 
or sheds for cattle and tor the preservation of dead stock and agricultural 
produce as well as for the manipulation of produce; 

(4) construction of farm roads; 

(5) construction of works for storing up water for drinldng and 
for irrigation, for systematizing, drying and consolidating lands; 

(6) construction of w^ and drinking troughs, enclosing walls, 
hedges, and any other mode of fencing or endosing land; 

(7) improvemeuts contemplated by special laws, supply of dectridty 

for agricultural purposes, irrig4tion, cultivation of mountain districts, 
reafforesting, and any other work tending to the improvement (ff 
holdings. • 

Z<oans must always be guaranteed by a first mortgage, and should not 
be granted for sums above to per cent, of the purchase price or estimated 
value of the land. They axe made in cash, and axe to be repaid by a system 
•ol gradual amortization in a period of time not less than 5 years and 
not more than 30 years. 
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Moi^iage loans may also be granted to bodies or associations in occupa¬ 
tion of land provided that the landowner gives a valid mortgage guarantee, 
for a period not exceeding the duration of the existing lease, unless the 
owner recognizes explicitly and gives compensation for unexhausted im¬ 
provements. 

The interest on mortgage loans must not exceed 6 per cent. The 
State, as already mentioned, contributes to the extent of a % per cent, 
towards the payment of the interest on these loans. 

In case of dday in paying a half-yearly instalment, the Section may 
resort to the legal process of expropriating the land, and may ask for the 
nomination of a sequestrator who shall undertake the collection of interest 
and of every eventual credit. 

When the Section has invested in loans at least half its capital, it may 
issue bonds amounting to ten times the capital guaranteed by the whole 
of the mortgages registered according to rules similar to those in force for 
the bonds of land credit institutions. 

The Section has already begun work. It is, substantially, a kind of 
bank for peasants’ associations and is authorized to grant three kinds of 
credit: for land purchase, for land improvement and for working expenses. 
Considering the sum fixed, it is a first and modest experiment, not without 
importance at the present time, when any initiative is specially appredatedL 
which tends to the better solution of the land question, in tibe general in¬ 
terest of production 

§ 3. Re-organization and extension oe the ednctions 

OE THE AGRICTOTORAI, CREDIT SECTION OE THE BANE OE SICIEY. 

By the Decree of 7 June 1920, Ko. 775, followed by the regulations 
of 19 September of the same year ^0. 1418) the Agiiciiltural Credit Sec¬ 
tion of the Bank of Sidly was re-organized on a new bas^s, and endowed 
with additional powers in order that it mi^t be fitted to perform a greater 
task and to respond better to the present exigencies of the agricultural 
economy of the itiand. 

The aim of the new provisions is to facilitate the transfer of the land 
into the hands of those who directly cultivate it, to free it from the charges 
which burden it, to afiord the greatest assistance to collective letting, and. 
to every form of co-operation, both in the purchase ^d the use of agri¬ 
cultural requisites, and in the handling and sale of a^cultural produce. 
It is detired to support every iiritiative tending to improve the land and 
its agricultural management and to increase the amount and value of 
production. 

The Section is therefore authorized to grant loans to agriculturists, 
dther individually or in associations, or open current mortgage accounts for 
the purchase of land, for the redemption of rent charges and dues, for 
improvement and transformation of agriculture and landed property. Spec¬ 
ial mention must be made of those operations, also aut^rized by the 
same decree, intended to put public bodies, agricultoral co-operative soo 
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ieties, and other agricaltural credit institutions in Sicily, in a position 
to buy rural property ■with a view to improving it and dividing it into 
lots to be granted to those who will directly cultivate it. 

The maximum duration of current accounts is jSxed at five years and 
that of loans at thirty years. The State contributes at a rate not exceeding 
2 Yz per cent, towards the pa3nnent of interest on loans, which can thus 
be made on easy terms. In this State contribution there is a distinct 
recognition of the character and the social aims of land credit as regulated 
by the recent provisions. 

As regards credit for working expenses, besides the objects already 
indicated for which the Section could grant loans according to the I^ws 
of 29 Mardh 190^ (No. 100), 15 July 1906 (No. 383) and 2 February 1911 
(No. 70) and the corresponding regulations, it was also entrusted with 
the task of granting loans to put intermediary bodies accredited to 
the Bank in a position to advance the caution-money payable on taking 
a collective lease; (6) for the hire of implements and agricultural machines, 
and for the cost of insurance; (c) for the handling and transformation 
of produce, in order to insure just satisfaction to every requirement of 
agricultural industry. For this purpose, every limit as to amount having 
been removed, power was given to the Section to proportion the loans 
to the real requirements, a rational innovation likely ter lead to the most 
beneficial results. 

Advances for the purchase of land, for the redemption of rent-charges 
and dues, and for land improvement and transformation, must not exceed 
four fifths of the purchase price or the value of the land, and must always 
be guaranteed by a first mortgage. Advances for agricultural improvement, 
and all those with the general object of rendering the land more produc¬ 
tive, transforming the produce of the soil and facilitating its transport 
and its sale in the great markets, making possible and developing the 
breeding and sale of live stock, and in general all analogous forms cf agri¬ 
cultural activity, may be guaranteed only by privilege based on agree¬ 
ment (i) when not exceeding 10,000 lire. Advances of larger sums must 
be guaranteed by such mortgage as may be judged sufiicient by the Cen¬ 
tral Credit Commission. This is formed of the Director of the Section, 
who acts as president, and four other members, of whom one is nominated 
by the Minister of Agriculture, two by the Council of Administration 
of the Bank of Sicily, from among the managers of agricultural co-oper¬ 
ative societies in Sicily, and one by the Council of Administration of the 
Victor Emmanuel Central Savings Bank of Palermo. All the members 
of the Commission must be chosen as being experts on the subject of 
agricultural credit. It is entrusted with the delicate task of determin¬ 
ing the lines upon which agricultural credit shall be distributed, of giving 

(i) This form of piiwlege, established by the Taw of 23 January 1S87 (No. 4«76), was 
sucoes<ii\cl7 inodifiedbytheDecreesof 8 October 1916 (No 1336), and 26 July 1917 (No. 1269) 
on lines which considerably increased its efficacy as regpaids agnculturaJ affiocia.tiops and 
cooperative societies. 
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an opinion on questions of general principle, and on the intexpxetation 
of the laws and regulations rdating to the subject, and of considering 
the granting of the loans, advances and current accoimts above described. 

For the sake cf brevity we omit to mention other modifications in the 
regulations of the Section, almost all of whidi were rendered necessary 
by its new functions. We need only point ont how, in order to make it 
workable, its financial resources were proportionately increased. I^e 
Section, indeed, had not capital ot its own, and it confined itself to carr^g 
on credit transactions by means of tihe capital of the provincial agricul¬ 
tural credit ba n ks in the iriand. By the Decree 7 June 1920, No. 775, 
its capital was formed by the capital of the provincUil banks and the re¬ 
spective increases, completed by a sum of zo million liras granted by the 
State without interest. 

I/orge sums have also been placed at the disposal of the Section, 
and it has been authorized to issue land bonds to procure the means 
necessary for granting loans guaranteed by first mortgage. 

It is believed that the work of the Section under the provisions de¬ 
scribed will respond not oixty to the requirements of the country in respect 
of agricultural credit, credit for working espenses and for improvements 
but also to the peculiar exigencies of the present time, when the possitnlity 
of purchase, division, and direct management of land by associations of 
agricultural labourers is undoubtedly an efficacious method of social 
pacification.] 


§ 4. AOPICODTORAI, credit in BAOTtlCATA.*! 

Agricultural credit in Basilicata is entrusted to a Provincial Bank, 
with head-quarters at Potenza, established by the I^aw of 31 Match 1904 
^0. 140) by which also the working of the local agricultural credit banks 
is regulated. The object of this is not only to supply capital to agricul¬ 
turists for agricultural purposes, but also to advance m^ey for tiie improve¬ 
ment of land. The esperience of more than ten years has shown the 
necessity of some reforms in the provisions relating to the Provincial 
Bank and such reforms were sanctioned by the Decree of 22 June 1919, 
No. 1190. 

Art. I of the Daw of 31 March 1904, as amended by the Daw ot 9 July 
1908 (No. 445) indicated the following objects for the work of the bank: 
(a) to mals advances in money, implements or machinery to the Monii 
fnmenian, agricultural banks, and agricultural consortia, in the cases and 
in the manner prescribed by the law and the regulations; (&) to irialre 
advances to those holding land by emphyteusis, and to recognised agri¬ 
cultural co-operative sodeties whidi have started agricultural or kindred 
industries, provided that the advances shall serve exclusively for the cons¬ 
truction of farmrhouses, wdl-planned stables, farm roads, works for sup- 
.plying water for drinking and irri^tion, for the fencing of unenclosed 
ground with walls or hec^es, for piloting useful trees or for le-afCoresti]^ 
for the purchase of live stodc, farming im^emeuts, raw materials and 
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equipment in general; (c) to make advances to owners and occupiers of 
lands for agricultural improvements. 

The above quoted decree also authorizes making loans for the redemp¬ 
tions of rent charges and dues and for the purchase of land to be divid^ 
into small holdings for cultivation, as well as for carrying on all banking 
business for the convenience of the agricultural clients of the bank 
which are in conformity with its nature and its objects. As a guarantee 
of the loans granted for working expenses, for wtdch the establishment 
of special pri'^eges within the meaning of the Law of 23 January 1887, 
No. 4276, was requested, the bank is allowed the special privileges in 
favour of agricultural credit authorized during the war. Thus such loans 
are guaranteed by legal privilege, with precedence over every other claim 
except that for la^i^ expenses, on the produce of the land and the live or 
dead stock according to art. 9 of the Decree, already mentioned, of 10 
May 1917, No. 788, and art. 6 of the Decree of 17 June 1915, No. 961, 
without obligation to fulfil the formalities required for the constitution 
of the special privilege and without the necessity of seeking for sureties, 
which would make agricultural credit inaccessible, or almost inaccessible, 
to the small agriculturist. 

Simpler and at the same time more complete regulations have been 
drawn up for the administrative working of the Bank. Experience 
having proved that the Bank would have difiSculty in working by means 
of the local bodies contemplated by the laws, which, owing to insufficient 
means and want of a definite object, dragged out a miserable existence, 
giving little proof of activity, it was authorized to establish agencies and 
branches wherever it seemed necessary, and an arrangement was made 
by which the Monti frumentari and agricultural banks which could not 
do useful work should be compulsorily amalgamated with the Monti frvr 
mentari or agricultural banks of adjoining communes, or else be absorbed 
by the Provincial Bank, all being subjected to the supervision of the Min¬ 
istry of Agriculture. Lastly, to assure to itself means proportionate to 
the work to be done, the Bank was authorized not only to receive sav¬ 
ings deposits but also to postpone repa3nnent of the advances made to it 
by the State, whether for the purpose of making subsidies to farmers 
whose land had been damaged by moles, or subsides for the encourage¬ 
ment of cereal-growing in the agricultural years 1917-18 and 1918-19. 
These advarices amounted to 5,450,000 liras, and together with the 2,000,000 
liras capital assigned to the Bank by the Law of 1904 and other contribu¬ 
tions and surpluses may be employed in loans for improvements, while 
the sums required for making loans for working expenses will be drawn 
from the deposits received. 

§ 5, AGRICDETURAIi credit in SARDINIA. 

Among the special provisions enacted in favour of Sardinia, those 
connected with agricultural credit axe of special importance. By these, 
two provincial agricultural credit banks were established called Casse 
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ademprivili because to them were assigned all the former adetnprivUe 
property, free from all servitudes, burdens, or divided ownership. Of 
such property the woodland or land to be re-afiorested should have been 
entrusted to the Forest Administration, and that which was adapted to 
cultivation should have been divided up and granted in emphyteusis. It 
at once became evident that the banks were ill-adapted to the manage¬ 
ment of such property, while their establishment was truly providential 
for everything connected with agricultural credit. Hecent provifflons 
in the 1 /aw of 8 October 1920, No. 1479, have, however, introduced radical 
innovations into the system then in force, with a view to making of the 
banks two powerful institutions endowed with ample powers and adequate 
means 'They assumed the appellation of Provincial Banks of Agricultural 
Credit, and they are authorized to carry on all credit business connected 
with {^culture, agricoltoral and land improvements, and the purdbase 
of land to form small holdings for cultivation, as wdl as to carry out bank 
ing transactions in the interest of their own agricoltoral dients, if re¬ 
cognized as helping to promote the objects of the banks themsdves. These 
provisions are analogous to those which, as we have seen, have been made 
for the Basilicata, and they foUy meet the most urgent necessities of the 
agricultural economy of Sardinia. 

Provision has been made for increasing the funds at the~di^osal of 
the banks by deferring the repayment of advances granted to them by 
the State, by lending to the banks themsdves the sum of 8,000,000 liras 
set apart for grantir^ loans for agricultural improvements according to 
the I/aw of 16 July 1914, No. 665, or by granting power to alienate the for¬ 
mer ademfrivUe property assigned to them, and lastly by authorizing 
them to receive savings depoats or deposits on current account. 

The composition of the Council of Administration of each bank has 
also been mo<Med, so that it is now composed erdudvdy of persons who 
are experts in matters of agricultural credit, and a permanent Discount 
Committee has been formed in order to ensure the best and most rapid 
methods of transacting business. 

Arrangements have ajso been made for the better control of the 
MonU jrumetiian and agricultural banks which are to act as sections of 
the provincial banks. To these last are granted new and important fac¬ 
ilities and fiscal exemptions to enable them to distribute credit on favour¬ 
able terms, in order to contribute efEicadoudy to the progress of agricul¬ 
ture in Sardinia. 


§ 6. AgbicuI/XURai, credit m I/ATidm. 

The I/aw of 2i December 1902, No. 542, which instituted in Rome 
the Credito agrario fer U Lazio only authorized that institution to grant 
loans to agriculturists for working expenses. The detirability of its being 
in a position to employ the ample funds at its disposal, accruing from the- 
influx of deposits, in loans fm agricultural improvemmits, thus contribu¬ 
ting to intensification of agriculture in the province of Rome was un- 
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doubted, and accordingly the Decree of 12 June 1919, No. 997, granted the 
requisite powers. 

By the Decree of 28 December 1919, No. 2,638, which introduced 
new modifications into the by-laws of the Credito Agrario fer il Lazio 
loans for agricultural improvements and transformations may be granted 
to consortia and institutions legally constituted which have their offices 
and their work in the province of Rome, as well as to individual farmers 
of the same province. 

The Decree of 14 July 1918, No. 1,142, providing for credit to the 
agricultural corporations of l^atium is also of special importance (i). It 
contains provisions for enabling these corporations to obtain credit for 
cultivation expenses more easily and to larger amounts. It authorizes 
the National Credit Institution for Co-operation to give them credit, thus 
providing them with the necessary funds for the ordinary cultivation and 
management of the land. It alsd contains provisions enabling them to 
redeem the charges upon the communal property and to increase and 
improve it. The National Insurance Institute, the National Fund for the 
Insurance of Workmen against Invalidity and Old Age, now the National 
Fund for Social Insurance, the savings banks, the Monti di Pietd, the 
ordinary credit institutions and the co-operative credit institutions, inde¬ 
pendently of the provisions of any laws, regulations or by-laws, are 
empowered to grant loans when necessary. 

The principle of the guarantee offered by the State to lending insti¬ 
tutions for the pa3rment of the annual instalments of the loans granted 
to these societies is noteworthy. 

This decree supplies a keenly fdt want in I/atium, and fulfils the de¬ 
sires of its agricultural population by opening a new and easy way of en¬ 
dowing the agricultural corporations of this r^on with larger tracts of 
land, and of improving the knd already in their possession 

§ 7. Agricultural credit in venexia. 

For agricultural credit in Venetia the Decree of 4 May 1920, No. 66r, 
authorized the constitution of a Consortium of Savings Banks ani of 
Popular Banks, to grant to the Venetian agriculturists loans for the man¬ 
agement and the ordinary cultivation of their land, for harvesting, for 
utilizing and manipulating produce, etc. The interest on the loans is 
to be I per cent lower than the official rate of discount. 

The Consortium, of which the headquarters are in Venice, at the 


(i) The agriculturdl corporations here xefcired to are the so-called Umvfifsitd agrsurU. 
The tern indudes all the associations fonned in some comnitines of Latinm and other pro¬ 
vinces of the foxnxer Papal States for the exercise and the protection of the common rights 
emet) of sowing, pasture, wood-cuttix^, etc, in the interests of the rural commumties, 
or for the cultivation of the oominunal lands, whether they are regulated by the Law of 4 Aug¬ 
ust 1894, No, 397, or by the law relatir^ to communes and provinces, or by the ptovirions 
xegaiding corporate bodies In Latium there are at present 126 such associations. 
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IstiMo federale di Credito fer il risorgimento delk Venezie (2) began its 
works in January of the current year. According to its constitution, 
which has recently been approved, it may include not only savings banks 
and popular banks, but also co-operative credit institutions actinp as 
popular banks, including federations of rural banks legally constituted, 
working in the provinces of Bdluno, Padua, Rovigo, Udine, Treviso, 
Venice, Verona, and Vicenza, as also those institutions which though 
not co-operative in form ezerdse the functions of popular banks, and grant 
agricultural credit. These incorporated institutions seds: to bring a cur-* 
rent of credit to converge upon agriculture, suffident to revive latent 
energies, encourage profitable enterprises and hasten the agricultural 
restoration of the region. A vast fidd of action is thus opening before 
the Consortium; the progressive improvement of the technical methods of 
cultivation, the systematization of vast tracts reclaimed from the marshes, 
the devdopment of agricultural industries, the strengthening of collec¬ 
tive enterprise iu the farming of land, in the preservation and sale of pro¬ 
duce, the increase of the commercial activity of agricultural consortia 
and syndicates, the improvement of stock-breeding, etc. 

The methods of granting agricultural credit do not differ from those 
generally in use for ordinary credit transactions. Agriculturists, in ap¬ 
plying for loans, should address themsdves to the local institutions which 
bdong to the Consortium; the predse agricultural purpose for which the 
sums applied for are required must be stated, and aU statements will be 
investigated. The loans will be granted on the security of an agricultural 
bill exempt from stamp duty. Each institution bdongiug to ihe Consor¬ 
tium may adopt whatever form of guarantee it deems desirable in anv 
particular case. 

This, in outline, is the plan of the system of agricultural credit adopted 
for the Consortium, whi<^, furnished with a liberal supply of capital, 
and supported by the confidence of the Venetian agriculturists, will be 
able rapidly to increase in strength. 

§ 8. The proposed reform 

OP THE VICTOR EMMANTJEI, HI CREDIT rNSTlTUTION POR CAI^ABRIA. 

At the session of 7 August 1920 a bill (No. 899) was presented to the 
Chamber of D^uties by the Minister of A^culture (Mididi) for the re¬ 
form of the Victor Emmanud IU Credit Institution. This institution; 
established by the Law of 25 June 1906, No. 255, was subdivided into 
three branches, Catanzaro, Cosenza and R^gio. i&udi of these branches 

(js) This Institution, constituted by the Decree of 24 March 19x9, No. 497, was formed 
for the ptixpose of contributing to a more rapid restoxatioii of the districts damaged by the 
war, either by granting advances on the compensation for damage in process of Verification 
or settlement by the State, or by advances and subsidies to societies, firms or private indi¬ 
viduals engaged in works of reconstruction or restoration of land, ev^ according to the forms 
established the laws on agricultural credit. 
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will have to assume the name of Agricultural Credit Institution, and will 
be able to carry on the greater part of the business which, by the Decree 
22 June 1919, No. 1190, the Provincial Bank of Agricuituril Credit for the 
Basilicata was, as we have seen, authorized to carry on. Considering, 
however, that the means now at the disposal of these institutions will 
not allow of an continuous and profitable effort for the agricultural progress 
of the r^ons of Calabria, it is proposed that the Treasury ^ould grant 
to each of them an advance of 10,000,000 liras. The period for repayment 
is jSbced at 50 years, and the rate of interest due to the State at 3 per cent. 

These institutions will thus be placed in a position to contribute with 
eflidency to the devdopment of the agricultural economy of Calabria, 
espedaHy by employing their own capital in mortgage loans for improve¬ 
ments, which the Victor Emmanud IH Institute has hitherto been 
unable to do for want of funds, although the need was acutdy fdt. 


In condusion, the new legislation in Italy on agricultural credit has 
ensured a more intense and effident action on the part of the agricultural 
credit institutions, modifying the system where necessary, strengthening 
the security for l^pns by a tamely reform of the system of privileges, and 
increasing the funds at their disposal, all accordia^ to the spedal require¬ 
ments of the various regions. It not only furnishes to agriculturists, 
individually or combined in assodatioiis, the sums required for the ordinary 
cultivation of the fidds, but also gives an impulse to cultivation, intensifies 
works of improvement and of agricultural transformation, facetates the 
purchase of land by' those who dhrectly cultivate it as wdl as colonization 
and the formation of small holding. The working of agricultural credit 
institutions having thus been made more efficadous, their funds increased, 
and thdr business extended to new branches, it may be said with truth that 
the assistance given to Italian agriculture has continued to respond to its 
growing and manifold exigendes, with benefidal effects on agricultural 
production jand consequentiy on the national economy. 




Part IV: Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


I. — ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
OF THE agricultural CLASSES 


OREAT BRITAIN AND IREUND. 

earnings and working hours of farm-workers 

IN SCOTLAND* 


SOTOCE (OFMCIAI,): 

Wilson (Sir James), K. C. S 1 .: Report to tlie Board of Agriculture for Scotland on Farm¬ 
workers in Scotland in 19x9-20. Edinburg^ 

In. view of the great changes which have taken place dtning and since 
the War in the wages and conditions of labour on farms in Scotland, the 
Board of Agriculture deemed it desirable to obtain up-to-date information 
and entrusted to Sir James Wilson the task of preparing a report on the 
subject. The Report, which was published early this year, deals in the 
main with the earnings and working-hours ol farm-workers, though other 
matters relating to the conditions of labour are touched upon. 

The most satisfactory basis for such an inquiry would have been to 
obtain returns from a large proportion of the farmers or Scotland, as was 
done in 1907; but it was re^ed that this would have involved much ex¬ 
pense, delay, and trouble, and it was finally decided to issue only a compar¬ 
atively small number of schedules to selected farmers in different parts 
ol each county* The number of returns received covers about 4 per cent* 
of the number of holdings above fifty acres, and also about 4 per cent, of 
the total number of persons returned as wage-earning farm-workers in the 
census of 191X. 

Schedules were received from 1,096 farms. The number ot wage-earn¬ 
ing farm-workers on these ffirms was as follows : 
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Tabi,b I. — Number of Farm-Workers on Farms 
from which Schedules were Received, 


Class of 'woite 
(exd.uduis steward««» ^eves, 
and forexnes). 

Under 21. 

1 

Between 
21 and 60. 

Over 60, 

Total. 

Ploughmen . . . 

332 

1,921 

52 

2,305 

Cattlemen. 

39 

471 

65 

575 

Shepherds. . . . 

17 

332 

46 

395 

Qrramen. 

60 

296 

68 

424 

Total male workers. . . . 

448 

3,020 

231 

3.699 

Pemale workers. 

150 

513 

9 

672 

Total, both sexes. 

598 

3,533 

240 

4,371 


According to the Censuses of 1901 and 1911 the number of farm-woik 
ers in Scotland was as shown in the following table : 


Table II. — Numbor of Farm-Workers in Scotland according 
to the Censuses of 1901 and igii. 


Occupations. 


IQOT, 



191X. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Farm-grieves or fore¬ 
men . 

4,650 

5 

4.655 

7,250 

29 

7,279 

Shepherds. 

9,647 

9 

9,656 

9,041 

ZZ 

9,052 

Agricultural labour¬ 
ers or fanu ser¬ 
vants : 

In charge of horses 

34.35* 

4 

34.356 

35,475 

83 

35,560 

In cdiarge of catUc 

11,617 

4.956 

16,573 

13,806 

6,127 

19,933 

Not otherwise dis¬ 
tinguished . . . 

27,825 

14,836 

42,661 

22,260 

8,785 

31,045 

Total . . . 

88 ,ogi 

19,810 

107,901 

87,832 

15,037 

102,869 


During the war a large proportion of the male faim-workexs served 
in the Army or Navy and their places were to some extent taken by 
women. After the war there was a quick return to normal conditions and 
the supply of labour is now approximately equal to the demand. 

Sir James Wilson points out that bis Report is based upon figures relat¬ 
ing to so small a propoftion of the total number of farm-workers that his 
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mTf^latifwis cannot be expected to be absolutely accuiate, but tbey cot- 
Toborate each other and have stood the test of local criticism and may 
therefore claim to give approximately true results. 

Of the male workers on the farms included in the inquiry I2 per cent, 
were under 21 and 6 per cent, over 60. Pew youths under 2i were employ¬ 
ed as cattlemen or shepherds but they formed 14 per cent, of the plough¬ 
men and ortamen (odd meu), these last including sdl male workers who are 
not in special diaige of animals. Pew mm over 60 were employed as 
pbughnim,bnttheyformedabout 12 per cent, of the cattlemen, shep¬ 
herds, and orramen. Very few women over 60 were employed, but 22 
per cent, of the total were under 21. 

I. — EAJOintGS. 

In giving a summary of those parts of the Report which relate to earn¬ 
ing we will omit the parts rdating to the minimom wages fixed in Scotland 
under the Com Production Act, 19x7, as we propose to deal folly with this 
question on a future occasion. Intimate though the connection may seem 
'^tween earnings and minimum wages, they can well be studied separately. 
In fact. Sir Janies Wilson states that until recently in most districts the 
minimum rates of wages fixed by tbe Wages Committees have been well 
below the average wages actually paid to the difierent classes of workers, 
so that the decisions of the Committees have had little direct effect cm the 
actual wages paid to the great majority of faxm-wotkeis, except iu Caith¬ 
ness and one or two other areas, where the minimum rates were adopted as 
the basis of the wages to be paid. 

Throughout Scotland a dear distinction is drawn between the married 
and single men. The married man is provided with a house, and generally 
with large allowances, while the unmarried man usually deeps with his 
relatives, or is provided with bare peeping accommodation and food in tbe 
farm-kitdten, or, if he sleeps in a bothy (a l or 2 roomed cottage), with 
considerably smaller allowances. On tbe farms for which returns i^ve been 
received the number employed of each dass, between the ages of 2 X and 
60 (exduding stewards, grieves and foremen), was as follows: 


Tabus m. — Number of Mm^hetmeen 21 and 60. 


Class. 



Total. 

plotigihiiieii .. 

Ia 37 I 

550 

1,921 

Cattlenien. 

360 

III 

471 

Sheplieids. .. 

277 

55 

332 

Oixamen. 

194 

102 

296 

' Total - . . 

• 

2,202 

818 

3,020 


Of the men between 21 and 60 permanently employed on these farms 
73 per cent, were married mm, the proportions married in.the different 
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classes being:— ptoogbinen, 71 per cent.; cattlemen, 76shepherds, 83; 
and orramen, 66 per cent. 

§ I. MaKBOD PIXttrGHMBN BBa\7BnN 21 AND 60. 

?or Scotland as a whole the most important dass of farm-workers is 
that of the taanied ploughmen, the great majority of whom are engaged for 
the year, though in some counties they are aigag^d for the half-year from 
Whitsonday or Martinmas. As an almost tmivmsal nde the married 
plooghman is provided with a cottage on the htrm, free of rent and rates, 
in part pa3rment of his wages and also certain allowances. 

CosA Wages. — 7 he cash wage paid to married plot^hmen naturally 
varies according to the quantity and value of the allowances he is to 
receive. North of the 17 ay and Clyde the cash wage is still fixed at so many 
pounds per year or half-year, and drawn by the ploughman as he requires 
it. But monthly, fortnightly and weekly paymmits are becoming mudk 
more common. 

The average cash wage for the whole of Scotland of the married ptough* 
men according to the returns rendered was 39s. 8dL per week. In the follow¬ 
ing table is shown the average cash wages per week of married plot^- 
men in the coonties of Scotland in the winter half-year 1919-20. 


TabIiB IV. — Average Cash Wages per Week of Married Ploughmen 
between 21 and 60 in the Winter Rcdf-year 1919-20. 


County 

Average 
carii vraiges 
per 
vreUk 

County 

Average 
cash wages 

week 


8 

d 


8 d 

OacknianiLaii. 

51 

9 

Berwicic. 

39 5 

Xtenfrew 

51 

0 

Koxburs^. 

38 3 

lytimb^oti.. 

50 

8 

Bute and Arran. 

38 I 

Ayi . 

47 

0 

Kincarduxe. 

34 5 

I«anark. 

46 

II 

Naim. 

34 3 

SilrUng. 

46 

9 

Ross and Cromarty . • . . 

32 II 

Fife. 

45 

9 

Argyll. 

3 * 9 

l4]ilitligow.. . 

45 

3 


30 « 

Kinross. 

44 

3 


30 10 

. 

43 

8 

Aberdeen. 

30 5 

Pootfar. 

43 

3 

Banff. 

29 6 

Peeblfis. 

42 

XI 

Inverness. 

29 2 

Haddington. 

41 

9 

Sltetland. 

27 0 

Perth. 

41 

9 

Satlxerland .. 

23 I 

Dumfries. 

40 

9 

Cajr'hTifffft... 

H 

00 

M 

0 

SdUik. 

40 

2 

Orkney. 

18 9 

KiriEcadbrls^t. 

39 

tl 

an Scotland . . . 

39 8 
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AUowances .—Tjhe allowances vary greatly in diflerent parts of tire 
conntry and even between men on the same farm. And although there is a 
customary scale of allowances in most counties, the {Aoughman makes his 
own bargain, according to the circumstances of his lamily or his own 
wishes in the matter. 

Oatmeal is one of the most important articles allowed and commonly 
forms part of the married plot^hmen’s earnings in all counties except in 
the south-east of Scotland. The quantity allowed varies from lo stones 
per annum in I/inlithgow and Stirling to loo stones in part of Wigtown. 
In the North-east counties of Scotland a common rate is 65 stones of oat¬ 
meal per annum, reckoned as 6% bolls of 10 stones each. On the other 
hand in the counties in the neighbourhood of Glasgow 20 stones per annum, 
or 10 stones in the half-year is the common rate. Sometimes it is stipu¬ 
lated that the ploughman may have half his allowance in flour instead of 
oatmeal. 

Milk is the most valuable allowance. North of the Gyde and Forth a 
free supply of fresh milk is usually stipulated. In Fast Fife, Kinros.<!, 
Argyll, Perth, Forfar and Kincardine the daily quantity is generally half 
an imperial gallon (16 gills or 4 pints). If nfllkis scarce in the winter this 
quantity is reduced to 12 gills or 3 pints. 

Farther north the more cononon rate is the Scotch pint (12 gills or 
3 imperial pints). South of the Clyde and Forth the custom h^ died out. 
In some counties, notably Roxburgh', Berwick and the Highland counties, 
it is not uncommon for the married ploughman to be allowed the keep of 
a cow. The cow is sometimes owned by the ploughman, who gets its milk 
and its calf, and sometimes by the farmer, in which case the ploughman only 
gets the milk. The farmer in each case provides a certain amount of food 
for the animal. 

Another usual allowance is potatoes. Sometimes they are supplied 
as they are lifted from the fields ;in other cases they are dressed or “ ware " 
potatoes. In Wigtown, Argyll, Perth, Forfar, Eincardine, Aberdeen, Mo¬ 
ray, Naim and Inverness the allowance is i ton per annum. In Ernross and 
Eoss-shire a common allowance is 30 cwt. and in East Fife 3 tons per an¬ 
num. In the IfOthions x6 cwt. of dressed potatoes and in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Glasgow 8 cwt. per year are allowed. In Selkirk, Roxburgh and 
Berwick the allowance is usually made in the form of the produce of so 
many yards of drill. Common rates axe 1,200 yards (about Vs ^cr^) in 
Selkirk, and 1,600 yards (V4 acre) in Roxburgh and Berwick. In Suther¬ 
land, Caithness,OrkneyandShethmdtheusualrateis 60 chains (1,320 yards). 
In the Highlands and in Wigtown it is the produce of 1,000 yards. 

Throughout the south of Scotland it is not usual to provide a free allow¬ 
ance of coal, except in Wigtown, where 5 tons or less is frequently part 
of the bargain; but in the counties north of Perth and Forfrir r to 4 tons is 
allowed. In Naim, Inverness and Ross lor 2 loads of firewood in the 
year are often provided free. 

Itis sometimes part of the bargain that the ploughman shall be allowed 
to keep a pig or poultry, and usually he can take any straw he may requite 
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or enough manure for his garden. In the extreme north he is sometimes 
given a fat sheep or a side of bacon. 

Generally speaking, the cash wage agreed upon is understood to cover 
all cash payments for the year or halt year, except in the case ot recogmsed 
overtime. But in Wigtown, Selkirk, Roxburgh, Berwick, Edinburgh, Ein- 
lithgow, Clackmannan, and Stirling and some other counties in the South 
of Scotland an additional harvest fee of £1, £i los., or £2 is generally paid. 

It is the universal custom for the farmer to provide free cartage for the 
naanied ploughman's coal, firewood and flitting, and as the married plough¬ 
man changes his place of employment about once in three years, this privi¬ 
lege is of considerable value. 

Vcduation of Allowances, — Under Sec. 12 (i) (6) of the Com Production 
Act, 1917 and the Regulations made thereunder. District Committees are 
required to define the value at which benefits or advantages are to be reck¬ 
oned as payment of wages in lieu of payment in cash for the purposes of 
the minimum wage. The Central Committee has laid down the general prin¬ 
ciples, (i) that the house and garden are to be reckoned at the value pkced 
upon them in the last valuation roll of the county, and (2) that in the 
case of potatoes the price is taken to be that current at the lime when the 
main crop IS lifted. The Valuations of the principal articles are pies^ted 
in Table V (page 294). 

Weekly Value of Allowances. — The average total weekly value of al¬ 
lowances was los. 7d., that is the allowances accounted for 21 per cent, of 
the total earnings. But this proportion varied very greatly in different 
counties, For instance, in Midlothian where the total earnings were 47s. 
4d,, the value of the allowances was only 3s. 8d. (8 per cent.), wWle in Aber¬ 
deen, where the total earnings were 47s. iid., the albwances were valued at 
no less than 17s. 6d. (37 per cent,). Throughout the area south of the Clyde 
and Porth (with the exception of Wigtown, 15s. 5d.), the average value of 
the allowance was less than los. a week, while north of the Clyde and Forth 
it was (except in Shetland) over 12s. a week. 

Table VI (page 295) shows the average value oi allowances per week 
of married ploughmen between 2i and 60 in each county of Scotland in 
the winter half-year 1919-20. 

Earnings. — In comparing the average total weekly earnings of mar¬ 
ried ploughmen in the different counties, it is desirable to distinguish be¬ 
tween those counties in which the cash wage was mainly fixed at Whitsun¬ 
day 19^9 and those counties in which the cash wages payable in the winter 
of 1919-20 were mainly fixed at Martinmas 1919. 

In the latter cases, the average earnings were usually higher than in 
the former cases, because, when the Whitsunday engagements were made, 
the cost of living was falling, while it was higher and rising before 
Martinmas. 



'ABia V. — Values flaced iy Wagfis District Committees on AUommes, used in reckoning the Values of Allowances 

■ in Winter 1919-20. 
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Dabi^B VI. — Average Value of Allowances fer Week 
of Maniei Ploughmen between 21 and 60 in ihe Winter Half-year 1919-20. 


Cotmty 

Avenge 

value 

of allowanoes 
per week 

Comity 

Average 

valiie 

of anowanoee 
pet week 


8. 

d. 


s. 

d. 

Sutlierland.. 

20 

xo 

Roxburgh.. 

8 

xo 

Perth. 

18 

7 

SelUtk. 

7 

8 

Kincardine.. 

18 

2 

I^anark.. 

7 

8 

Aberdeen. 

17 

6 

Shetland .. 

7 

8 

. 

17 

6 

Peebles. 

7 

I 

Qrkn^. 

17 

3 

Bumfnes. .. 

6 

8 

Kaim. 

17 

X 

Kirkcudbright.. 

6 

7 

Argyll. 

16 

5 

nflrfeniqTiwnTi . .. 

6 

4 

Pooefar.. 

16 

2 

Ayr. 

5 

II 

Ihvemess. 

16 

2 

Sdrling. 

5 

8 

Moray. 

x6 

1 

Dumbarton. 

5 

2 

Bute and Arran. 

15 

9 

Renfrew. 

5 

X 

Wigtown. 1 

15 

5 

Ifinlithgow . .. 

4 

4 

Boss and Cromarty. .... 

13 

9 

Haddington. 

4 

2 

Fife.. 

YCitiTneA .. 

13 

12 

9 

0 

XX 

. 

3 

8 

Berwi(fk. 

2 

All Scotland - . . 

10 

7 


'fables Vn and VIII show the average total weekly eaminp of roamed 
plooghroea in the two gnnqis of cotmti|» : / 

*tKSV& VII. — Average Total Weekly Earnings of Married Ploughmen be¬ 
tween 21 and 60 tn ihe WirUer Half-year 1919-20 in Counties in which ihe 
Cash Wage was mainly fixed at Whitmnday 1919. 


Ommty 

Average 

eamhigs 

per 

week 

Qonnty 

Average 
total earaings 
per 
week 


s. 

d.' 


s. 

d. 

Ayr. 

52 

XX 

Moray. 

47 

0 

Kincardine.. 

52 

7 

Ross.. 

46 

8 

Naim. 

51 

4 

Eitkcndbilj^ .... 

46 

6 

Peebles. 

50 

0 

Wigtown. 

46 

3 

I 4 nlithgow.. 

49 

7 

Haddington. 

43 

II 

Berwick. 

48 

7 

Banff.. 

45 

8 

. 

48 

2 

Inverness.. 

45 

4 

Aberdeen. 

47 

XX 

Sutherland. 

43 

IX 

Selkirk. 

47 

xo 

Caithness. 

36 

4 

Dumfries ... . 

47 

5 

Orkney.. 

36 

0 

. 

47 

4 

Shetland. 

34 

S' 

Roxburgh . .. 

47 

X 
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In this list Ayr stands high, probably because of its proximity to the 
industrial area, and because in North Ayr some of the married were 
engaged at Martinmas. The high place taken by Eincardine and Naim 
may be due to the high cash value of the allowances in those counties. 


Tabi,b VIII. — Average Total Weekly Earnings oj Marned Ploughmen be¬ 
tween 21 and 60 in the Winter Half-Year 1919 2o in Counties m which 
the Cash Wage was mainly fiiced at Martinmas 1919. 


Ootmty 

Average 
total eanungs 

Coimiy 

Avemge 
total eariuags 


8, d. 


s. 

d. 

Perth. 

60 4 

Dixmbarton. 

55 10 

Forfar. 

59 5 

I^anark. 

54 

7 

File. 

58 9 

Bute and Amn. . . . 

53 10 

Clackmannan. 

Tir 4 «ivwea 

58 I 

57 2 

56 I 

Stidlng. 

52 

5 

Renfrew . . *. 

AU Scotland . . . 

50 

3 


§ 2. SlNGl,B PI,0D6BMRN BRIWRBN 21 AND 60. 

A Strict comparison cannot be made between the figures for the average 
cash wages of single men in the difieient counties, because naturally, where 
a man lives with his parents and receives his wage almost totally in cash it 
is much highiai^ than where he lives in a bothy and reedves larger allowances, 
or where he is boarded and lodged at the expense of his employer. It may 
be remarked, however, that, while the avet^ cash wage for all Scotland 
for sin^e ploughmen was 35s. id., the county averages varied from 19s. 
lod. in Orkney to 52s. id. m Torfar. 

The avet^ value of the aUowances was Iis. 2d per week, but varied 
greatly between the difieient counties. Tor instance, in Haddington 
for 14 single men the average value of the allowances was only is. iid. 
]^bably because most of the men were living with their parents or relat¬ 
ives. In Perth, where a large proportion of the men were living in bothies, 
the avemge value of the allowances was 15s. 5d. 

The average total earnings of the 550 single ploughmen between 21 and 
60 wme for all Scotland 46s. 3d. per week, that is 4s. less than the avemge 
for the married ploughmen between those ages. The highest avemge 
weekly earnings v?ete in Forfar, 62s. 4d. and the lowest in Orkney, 34s. 3d. 

Table IS. (page 297} shows the earnings of single ploughmen. 

g 3. Ait, fi^ughmbn (marbibd and singis) brtwsbn 21 and 60. 

Table X (page 298) shows the earnings of ah ploughmen (married 
and sing^} between 21 and 60. 
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Tabir IX. — Average Weekly Eatnings oj Single Ploughmen 
between 21 and 60 m the Winter Half-year 1919-20. 

Average Avetage 

value eatniogs 

of allowances per 

per wedt week 

d. s. d. s. d. 


Iforfer . . . 

52 

I 

10 

3 

62 

4 

SincardSne . 

44 

10 

£2 

5 i 

57 

3 

Me ... . 

43 

7 

ZI 

0 

54 

7 

Renfrew. . . 

41 

6 

10 

0 

51 

6 

f^l ^rlnryf^ntigti 

39 

6 

II 

9 

51 

4 

Perth . . . 

35 

3 

15 

5 

50 

8 

Kinross . . 

34 

3 

15 

0 

49 

3 

Btimbarion . 

32 

2 

16 

8 


10 

Peebles. . . 

32 

8 

15 

0 

47 

8 

I^inlithgow . 

34 

7 

13 

I 

47 

8 

I<anark. . . 

29 

11 

16 

10 

46 

9 

Aberdeen . . 

32 

6 

14 

0 

45 

6 

Ayr .... 

34 

3 

II 

10 

46 

I 

Mir^Totktan . • 

39 

9 

5 

3 

45 

2 

Stlding . . 

32 

0 

12 

6 

44 

6 

Hoiay . 

31 

0 

13 

5 

44 

5 

lXimfrie«i . . 

31 

2 

12 

5 

43 

7 

BanjBE . . . 

si 

2 

12 

5 

43 

7 

Naim . . . 

29 

3 

14 

0 

43 

3 

Berwick . . 

39 

0 

4 

2 

43 

2 

Wigtown . . 

35 

9 

7 

0 

42 

9 

Ross and Cromarty. 

32 

II 

9 

10 

42 

9 

Haddington. 

40 

9 

I 

zz 

42 

8 

Roxburgh. 

38 

X 

4 

6 

42 

7 

Inverness. 

30 

6 

II 

10 

42 

4 

Sutherland .... 

26 

0 

t 5 

3 

42 

3 

Eirkcndbright. . . 

29 

11 

zx 

5 

41 

4 

Selkirk. 

39 

5 

1 

8 

41 

4 

Bute and Arran. 

25 

8 

15 

3 

40 

II 

Argyll . 

27 

7 

IX 

2 

38 

9 

Caithness. . . . 

21 

9 

12 

9 

34 

6 

Orkney. 

19 

10 

14 

5 

34 

3 





Scotland 


35 


46 
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Tabi.e X. — Average Weekly Earnings o] all Ploughmen 
(Married a}%d Single) between 21 and 60 in the Winter Half-year 1919-20, 



Average 

Average 

value 

of aUowances 

Average 

(Kninty 

cash wages 

eatnisgs 


per week 

per wedc 

d. 

per wedc 

Fotf^ . . . 

47 

3 

13 

6 

60 9 

Perth. . . . 

40 

3 

17 

II 

58 2 

Fife ... . 

45 

4 

12 

9 

58 I 

rbtnaTiTiflri 

48 

2 

7 

11 

56 1 

Renfrew . . 

49 

8 

5 

11 

55 7 

Kincardine . 

39 

8 

15 

2 

54 10 

Kinross . . . 

39 

II 

13 

10 

53 9 

Dumbarton. 

41 

5 

ID 

10 

52 3 

lasnark. , . 

41 

II 

XO 

4 

5a 3 

Ayr .... 

43 

9 

7 

3 

51 0 

Stirling. 

43 

6 

7 

2 

50 8 

Peebles.. 

41 

10 

8 

0 

49 10 

I 4 nUtligow .... 

43 

3 

6 

0 

49 3 

Naim.. 

32 

4 

15 

10 

48 2 

Aberdeen. 

31 

5 

15 

10 

47 3 

Mdlotbian .... 

43 

3 

3 

10 

47 I 

Berwick. 

39 

3 

7 

7 

46 10 

Dumfeies ..•*.■ 

39 

Q 

7 

8 

00 

Horay. 

30 

II 

15 

5 

46 4 

Selkirk. 

40 

0 

6 

3 

46 3 

Roaeburgb. 

38 

3 

7 

10 

46 I 

'Wigtown. 

31 

7 

14 

3 

45 10 

Kirkcudbright. . . 

38 

8 

7 

2 

45 JO 

Ross and Cromarty 

3a 

11 

12 

10 

45 9 

Bute and Arran. . . 

30 

0 

^5 

6 

4 S 6 

Haddington. 

41 

8 

3 

9 

45 5 

Bans.. 

30 

4 

14 

3 

44 7 

Argyll. 

30 

0 

14 

2 

44 a 

Inverness. 

29 

9 

14 

2 

43 H 

Sutherland .... 

23 

10 

19 

8 

43 6 

Caithness.. 

19 

9 

16 

I 

35 10 

Orkney. 

19 

2 

16 

2 

35 4 

Shetland. 

27 

0 

7 

8 

34 8 

AH Scotland 

38 

4 

zo 

10 

49 
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The average weekly earnings of all ploughmen (married and single) 
between 21 and 60, were thus for all Scotl^d 49s. 2d. This figure maybe 
corniced with 19s. 8d-, the corresponding average given for adult horse¬ 
men in the report for 1907 —indicating a rise in cash value of 150 per cent. 
during those twelve years. 

In 1907 the earnings were highest in the counties in the centre of Scot¬ 
land (Dumbarton, I/anark, Stirlhig, Clackmannan, I/inlithgow, Renfrew 
and Fife), where, owing mainly to the proximity of coal and iron, industrial 
activity had been most fully developed. The main reason for the com¬ 
paratively high earnings in the nine counties at the top of the list in 1919-20 
is that in all of them, except Elincardine, the cash wage current in the win¬ 
ter half-year 1919-20 had been fixed about November 1919, while in most 
of the other counties it had been fixed about May 1919, when current 
wages were lower. 

In 1907 agricultural earnings were lowest in Wigtown and in the 
northern counties, distant from the centres of industry, and in 1919-20 
they were still lowest in the northern counties. 


[To he cofdinuei). 


HOLLAND. 

THE REGULATION OF THE WORKING HOURS 
OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS 

OmOAI, SOURCE: 

ASEtSBDOS'WBD 19x9 {J^bouf Utwj — Stootsblad oan het Kontnhfijk det Nedeftcmden (Official 
Joumal of the Kingdom of Holland) No 624, i November 1919. 

CIPHER SOURCES: 

NBDBRiANDScnE AxKERBOUWDRS (AjiSocuiUon of Dutck AgricultufoU^ourers). Report of the 
meeting of thi^ assoodUon held on 14 December 1920 — Ntewwe RoUerdamsche 
Courani, 17 December 1920 (moming edition). 

Koninbxijk Nbderlandsch I^ai^BouwcouiiB (Royed CommOtee of Dutch Agrtculiunsts), 
Report of the general meeting of this cxMnnultee, hdd on 12 Febtuaty X92X. Nteuwe 
RoUerdamsche CouraiU, 13 February igsx (morning edition). 

WBiXBauuxE BESCHERMONO VAN I^ANDBOUWASBEio (Legal Protection of AgncuUufdl Ldbow), 
Proposal of the general meeting of the Netherland Union for thelyegal Protectioa of I,ab- 
oorers, held 16 February 1921. — Nteum RoUerdamsche Courant, 17 February 1931 (even¬ 
ing edition). « * 
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Weiteuke Beschjermung van Akbeiders in het I^ANDBOUWBEDRnjF (Legcil Protection 
of Agricultural Labourers) Report of llie gciicml meeting of the Nctherlancl Union for the 
lyegal Protection of lynbourcrs, held 26 February 1921. — Niame Rotferdataschc Courtini^ 
s6 Febniaty 1921 (evening edition). 

Eerste Kamer. Staatsbegrootino 1921. Ilooidhtuk X A (Arbeid). Memoric van Antwoord 
{Sentift\ State Budget, iqai. Chapter X A [Labourl. -Answer of the Minister), — Nkime 
Rofterdnmsche Couranf, 3 March ic>3i (morning edition). 

Bond van Melkveehouders {Dairy Farmers* Club), Report of the gcncnil meeting of the 
Dairy Farmers’ Club, held 9 March 1921. Nieuwe Rotterdamschc Courant, 10 Mardi (mom- 
ing edition). 

Wettelijkb beshermuno van der I^andarbeider {I^gal Protection of the Agricultural Lab¬ 
ourer), — Land en Vee, XV, 10, Roermond, it March 1931. 

Nederlandsche Txnnbouwraad ffiowMUl of Dutch Horticulture), Rei^ort of the general 
meetingof this council, held 22 March 1921. — Nieuwe RoUerdamsche Courant, 23 March 
1921 (evening edition) and 24 March 1931 (morning edition). 

Hex Arbeidsvraagstdk voor den Iandbouw {The Labour Question in Agriculture). Conclu¬ 
sions of a report drawn up by the Dutch Agricultural Socucly. — Nieuwe Rotterdam- 
seke Courant. so March 1921 (evening edition). 

In the first paragraph of the first article of the Dutch Dabour I/aw, 
dated x November 1919 (/oumal Officieil du Royaume des Pays Bos, No. 264) 
exception was expresdy made of agricultural labour, sylviculture and 
stockbreeding. HLIherto agriculture had been entirely free from legal 
restrictions, but it became known that it had been decided to introduce also 
into agriculture the system of protecting the labourer which the Xaw 
of 1919 introduced into industry. 

Protests were soon heard. Important organizations, among which 
were the Assodation of Dutch Agriculturists, and the Royal Committee 
of Dutch Agriculturists, dedared themsdves opposed to any limitation 
of working hours. 

nie general meeting of .the first of these two sodeties, hdd at Rot¬ 
terdam on 14 December 1920, went so far as to petition the CSovem- 
ment not only to withdraw its bill, hut to exempt from the oblig¬ 
ations imposed upon them by the law already in force all blacksmiths, 
wheelwri^ts, etc., in the country districts. At a meeting of the second 
of these sodeties, held at the Hague on 12 February 1921, the following 
resolution was passed by 57 votes to 12 : 

“The ddegates at the general meeting of the Royal Committee of 
Dutch Agficultutists, representing ten agricultural sodeties, farmers' dubs 
and associations, together with national and provindal sodeties of agri- 
cnltmists, embradng all brandies of the agricultural industry ; 

“ In view of the existence, at the ofB,ce of the Minister of I/abour, 
of bills relating to the regulation of the workii]^ hours in the agricultural 
industry; 

" In oonsideratiou of the fact that under existit^ economic dreum- 
stances the future of Dutch agriculture is very uncertain, and that 
already in certain parts of our country conditions are such'that they take 
away from many agricultural industries the guarantee of a suffidoit re- 
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tum, and in the belief that attention should be paid to the peculiar charac¬ 
ter of this industry; 

“ Considering that for the good of our country, which is intimately 
connected with that of the peasant, it is of supreme importance that noth¬ 
ing should be done which would adversely ajffect the economic develop¬ 
ment of the agricultural industry; 

" Earnestly request the Minister of Labour to refrain from regulat¬ 
ing working hours in the agricultural industry. " 

While the delegates of landed proprietors and employers placed them¬ 
selves on the national standpoint, rejecting every restriction of labour, the 
Dutch Association for the Legal Protection of Labourers, the president 
of which is Prof. Mgr. Dr. W. H. Nolens, Dutch representative at the lab¬ 
our conferences of Washington and Geneva, took a wider view of the 
question. As a preparation for the Third International Labour Conference 
convened for the end of October at Geneva, a general meeting was summon¬ 
ed, as the diiectors held that the preliminary questions to be considered 
before the discussion were sufS^cient to occupy a special meeting, since in 
a shoit time Holland would probably find heiself face to face with the pro¬ 
blem ; How should the legislature contribute to the limitation of the work¬ 
ing hours in agriculture? 

In agreement with the members, the directors again arranged for an 
interchange of views on the question in a report drawn up by six persons 
who mi^t be considered experts on the subject. In the choice of these 
experts, the director were actuated by the consideration that the 
inquiiy would not be impartial if the discussion were prepared solely 
by partisans of the legal restriction of labour and it was therefore neces¬ 
sary to choose experts equally from among the delegates of labour organ¬ 
izations and those of employers. An effort was also made to let the choice 
fall upon different industries and branches of industries, without however 
accentuating the differences between them to such a point as to give every 
form of agricultural industry an opportunity of making itsdlf heard. 

To facilitate the work of anal3rsis for the experts, the directors 
addressed to them the following list of questions: 

(i) In what way sliould the working hours be restricted ? Should they 
be limited by being fixed per day, per week, or for a longer period ? If the 
working hours are to be limited, what maximum number of working 
hours would be accepted in Holland for the various forms of agricultural 
industry ? 

(a) How should overtime work be regulated? If a maximum number 
of daily working hours be accepted for a normal amount of work, ought 
large possibilities to be permitted for doing overtime work ? If the rejdy 
be ajBBirmative, shpuld this overtime work be limited to determined periods,^ 
and what should those periods be ? Is it possible or desirable to add* 
to the conditions regulating overtime work tins condition: that Ihe work¬ 
ing hours of men doing overtime work at a certain period should be dirniu-- 
ished in just proportion at other times of the year ? 

(3) To whom should the application of the restrictions of working 
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hours be entrusted? To what classes of agricultural labourers diould 
such restrictions be applied? What attitude should be assumed with 
regard to the members of the family of a small employer who carries on 
his business without outside assistance? 

The meeting called by the IHitch Association for the I/egal Protection 
of I/abourers took place at Utrecht on 26 February 1921. Among those 
present were the Mmister of Labour, his Director-general and the Director- 
general of Agriculture. All the experts gave their opinions dearly and 
of these we ^ve a resume: 

All were agreed as to the necessity of regulating agricultural labour, 
but they differed mudi as to the extent to which it ought to be restricted. 

An agricultural expert and farmer was opinion that the maximum 
duration rijould be fixed at ten hours per day, chiefly because beyond 
this limit horses cannot work to their full strength. In winter, the da3rs being 
short, the working hours would in practice be very much reduced. Thus 
an average day of nine hours might be calculated, in which time woiild 
be induded the time spent by the labourer in going to the place where 
he works and in returning to his home. He would thus be actually at 
work from 8 to 8 % hours. Should the day of nine hours be preferred, 
power must be given to make the number of hours ten in summer, and 
reduce them to eight in winter. 

Two other agricdturists proposed respectivdy a basis of eight to nine 
hours, and a maximum of ten hours which mi^t however be raised to 
twdve in the months of June, July and August, while the working day 
would be of ei^t hours in the months of November, December, January 
and February. 

The two agricultural labourers and the delegate of a Catholic sodety 
of hortictdturists, stock-breeders and farmers, expressed on the other hand 
the desire that '&e basis diould be an ei^t hours day. 

One of the agricultural labourers desired an average of seven hours 
in winter, and nine in summer, in the interest of the workmen, because 
in summer they must earn more. The Catholic ddegate thought that the 
year mi^t be divided into three periods, to be specified for each branch 
of industry, for which the duration of work would be six times a week, 
seven, ei^t and nine hours respectively. The other* workman was of 
the same opinion, and proposed that the suggested periods should be of 
four monti^ eadn 

The milk industry is regulated by the Labour Law of 1919, and must 
therefore conform to the right hours day. 

The two agricultural labourers and the Catholic driegate alone express¬ 
ed an opinion about Sunday labour. The delegate was of opinion that 
this should always be considered as overtime work, except as regards 
stockbreeding. One workman thought that Sunday work was unavoid¬ 
able only in dairy farming, but he believed that it might be much reduced 
by uring nulk-madbines; besides, as it would be necessary to find additional 
labourers for Sunday, tins increase in the number of workers employed 
would facilitate the solution of the problem of reducing the long day's 
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T7ork of those employed in stock-bieeding. The other workman recognized 
the necessity of Stingy work for the care and milking of cattle. A work¬ 
ing day of four hours mi^t be fixed for Sunday or there might be as 
niany horns of work on Sundays as on week-days, allowing to the labourers 
four periods of thirty-six hours of rest per month, to he taken in turns. 

hi any case, the workii^ hours of Sunday ^ould be substracted from 
those of the following week. 

On the question of Saturday afternoon one of the agricultural es- 
perts and one of the labourers were the only persons who ei^ressed an 
opinion. The first bdieved that for economic reasons it was impossible 
to g^ve a holiday on that afternoon, and the second thought the quesdmi 
should be settled by collective agreemmits. As regards stockbreeding, 
the difficulty of a fiixed working day was generally recognized. One of the 
agricultural es^erts a^d for ten hours of work. Both labourers spoke 
in favour of a long rest at noon; one of them, considering seven hours in 
winter and nine in summer as sufficient, proposed that the hours of work 
should be from five o’clock to half-past seven and from mghtto half-past 
eleven in the morning, and fiom four to seven in the afternoon, and he 
thought that even for workers livingat thefarm a limitation of the weekly 
hours of work and fiasd hours of rest would be possible. 

All the esperts agreed that at certain times overtime work is un¬ 
avoidable. 

The first of the agricultural experts thought that it would be neces¬ 
sary to work twelve hours a day during haymaking and wheat harvest. 
If the working day were fixed at ten houis, it would be necessary to allow 
overtime work during a period of at least thirty days. If the working day 
Were fixed at ten hours in summer and eight in winter, it would be necessary 
to count forty-five days of overtime work to be distributed at the pleasure 
of the employer or by a law spedfying the work to be done in thm way. 

The second expert in the same class rather vagudy advocated over¬ 
time work, but only in the case of absolute necessity, and for a higher 
rate of wages. 

One of the agricultural labourers recognized the necessity of overtime 
work during harvest, perhaps two hours per day for six weeks in the year, 
and in cases ot absolute necessity, alwa 3 rs with supplementary payment. 
The other maintained that certain periods diould be fixed for this work, 
by commissions of experts, and that for an adult workman one hundred 
hours in the year should be taken as the maximum. 

The ddegate of the Catholic society would allow two hours a day or 
deven hours a week for six weeks, and he ad:ed besides that a certain num¬ 
ber of hours should be specified for extraordinary drcumstances. 

With the exception of the first agricultural expert and one of the 
agricultural labourers, all the experts were f^eed that during the less 
busy periods a diminution of working hours equal to the overtime work 
diould be allowed. According to one workman the amount mi^t be 
determined by means of pass-books, in which the name of the anployer and 
the number of hours of overtime worked by the worker drould be entered. 
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la reply to the third question, one of the experts expressed the opinion 
that the regulation should be put in force by local conunissions composed 
of employers and labourers ^ith an impartial chairman, and without 
the intervention of officials who were not experts. The delegate of the 
Catholic society desired that in this matter there should be a common 
agreement between the employers and the labourers' organisations. 

All the experts agreed that the farmer cultivating his own land should 
have complete liberty of working, and that the labour of children above 
fourteen years of age should be out of sdiool hours. One of the workmen 
wished to forbid absolutely all employment of children, another would 
allow of their bang occupied out of sdiool hours, but never before eight 
o'dods: in the morning nor after six o'dock in the evening. 

On the question of the work of the wives of peasant proprietors opin¬ 
ions differed. The agricultuial experts and one of the labourers disap¬ 
proved of legislation on this point; the other labourer even dedared it to 
be impossible; the Catholic delegate, while declaring his conviction 
that the ideal condition would be to do without women's labour altoge¬ 
ther, would for the present only require spedal arrangements for daily 
periods of rest for the wives and daughters of peasant proprietors. 

Two experts considered that young persons should be protected by 
the law, at least by the prohibition of overtime work. It was most desir¬ 
able to ^ve young people an opportunity to profit by leisure hours by 
devoting them to some cou*^e of instruction, of training or of religion* 
Speaking generally, all were agreed that the regulations as to the num¬ 
ber of working hours should be applied to wage-earning workmen, but one 
workman, in his capadty as expert, wished to except labourers lodged on 
the farm, as being able to undertake longer hours. 

The Cathohe delegate and one of the agricultural labourers desired 
that piece-work, and work done by two together, should be on account 
and on the responsibility of the employer. 

After the reports had been presented a diort discu^on took place 
in which the employers maintained that competition with foreign countries 
would be rendered impossible if the working hours were limited. Thus a 
national question again took first place, although the meeting was convened 
in view of an international regdation. 

At the dose of the meeting — when no resolution could be proposed — 
the preddent insisted that the whole world was in perfect agreement 
that legal restriction of the working hours in agriculture could not be 
carried out in the same way as in other industries. There might, he said, 
be some difference of opinion, but scaredy any one would venture to 
maintain- that there is no need for any regulation. The question is to 
find a solution of the difiSculty. A law might be passed to regulate the 
problem as a whole, but much latitude would have to be ^ven to the com¬ 
missions which deal with the subject. In condusion, his general impression 
was that some regulation is much to be desired, but that the industry must 
not be injured. 

The Jfinister of I/abour was also convinced of the necessity of legal 
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regulation. He Itad expressed this opinion on 2 March 1921 in the Kist 
Chamber as shown by the report of his reply. On that occasion he even 
gave it to be understood that the bills might be considered to be ready. 

As it is always possible to exercise influence on a bill which has not 
yet been introduced, various organizations began to discuss in their meet¬ 
ings the future legal regulations. 

Thus this question of the regulation of work and worlring hours was 
brou^t forward in the general meeting of the Dairy Fanners' Club in 
Amsterdam on 9 March 1921. On that occasion the president stated that 
the workers en^ged in the breeding industry desired an increase of salary, 
not a diminution of the hours of labour. Others speakers, holding op¬ 
posite views, said that public opinion required the limitation of agricul¬ 
tural labour at least to ten hours and that it would be useless to resist 
this desire. They acknowledged the real right of the worker as regards 
this question. 

The president maintained his opinion that regulation might be ap¬ 
plicable to large industries, but it would be fatal to most of the small 
farmers who combine stockbreeding with agriculture. 

It was resolved to petition the government not to apply any limitation 
to the hours of work, so that the production of milk should not be hindered. 

Lmi en Vee, the organ of the Catholic farmers of South Holland, 
in its issue of ii Mardi 1921, devotes a leading article to the question of 
working hours; it expresses the desire that the farmers' associations and 
espedaSy the Dutch Peasants' lyeague (Nederlandsche Boerenboni) to which 
nearly aU the Catholic farmers belong, should call a meeting for the dis¬ 
cussion of this important subject. 

The Dutch Horticulturists' Council {Nederlandsche Tinnbowwraad) 
which contains 70,000 members including nearly all the horticultural 
employers, also put the question of working hours on the agenda 
of its general meeting held at Utrecht 23 March. The president said that 
in this industry, in consequence of the mutual confidence existing between 
employers and workers, there was no marked opposition between the two, 
and therefore little or no need of legal regulation. Many other speakers 
explained that horticulture could not accept a day of ei^t hours, and 
that in fact any legal regulation would be useless, considering that after 
enquiry it was proved that in this industry the duration of work was nearly 
always hmited to nine hours, scarcdy ever amounting to ten. The presid¬ 
ent suromed up the discussion as follows: The Horticulturists' Council 
is of opinion that the condition of this industry is sudi that it recognizes 
no reason for legal regulation, and that as a rule collective agreements 
are sufiSlcient; th^t neverthdess it takes into consideration that a legal 
regulation is inevitable; that with regard to this the staff will do thdr 
best, and that lastly, the meeting aufiiotizes the central board to do all 
that is necessary to make the regdation as flexihle as possible.. 

A Committee, nominated by the Zeeland Agncultir^ Society { 2 UenMy- 
sohe Landbouw maaischappij) to make enquiries as to the cfinflnntiQn 
of the working hours, formulated the following oondusions in its r^rt: 
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(1) After establishing the legal regulation of the working day in 
worktops and factories the Government can scarcdy avmd doing the 
same for agriculture. 

(2) In this case it will be necessary to fix a masimom of 60 hours’ 
work per week. 

(3) Bsoeptions must be made to this role for work done by a farmer 
on his own land; work in the drying and packing of produce liable to de¬ 
teriorate; the work of stable-men, &e care of cattle and milking. 

(4) Special regulations should be made for blacksmiths, whedwrights, 
harness-makers, millets and dairy men, unless these are exempted from 
legal regulation. 

(5} It is not desirable that the law dioold fix the time of the day at 
which work is permitted. 

(6) l^e carrying out of the law and the supervision should be 
undertaken with the help of local commissions composed of employers 
and workmen. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

THE EIGHT HOURS DAY IN AGEICUETURE 

By U. Jacques SouSec, 

Chief of Section in the Ministry of Social Insurance al Prague. 


Id Czechodovakia the principle of the ei^t hours day was laid down 
by the Daw of 19 Decmnber 1918, No. 91, for all kinds of kbour, induding 
agricultural labour. 

Several orders have been pubiidied regulating Ihe application of this 
law, which came into force on 13 January 1919. As far as agricultural 
labour is concerned, the working hours of persons regularly employed 
in agricultural and forestry undertakings, who live apart from the family 
of the employer and recdve a daily, we^y or montUy wage, are limited 
to d^t hours ]^r day of 24 hours and to 48 hours per week 

But acoordBng to artide x of the klinisterial Decree d xx January 
X919 agricultural undertakings or undertakings directly connected with 
agriculture mdy take a period of four we^ as the basis for calculating 
the worUng hour, instead of a period of a we^ provided that the number 
of hours worked during the four weeks does not ^ceed X92. 

According to artide 6 of the law, if the r^;ular work of the undertak¬ 
ing has been rntermpted by a disaster or an aoddeut, or if the public in¬ 
terest or other spedkl drcurnstances require an increase of work and it 
is not possible to take ether steps, the munidpal ofSoer may authorize 
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the prolongation of the worldng hours. Such overtiine ‘v&ork must not, 
however, continue longer than 20 weeks nor exceed 240 hours in the year. 

Work in excess of the normal working day is allowed without ^edal 
authorization for auxiliary work which necessarily precedes or follows 
the regular work, sudb. as the heating of boilers, the deaning of premises, 
the care of animals, etc. 

These provisions allow for the adaptation, without any formality, 
of the worldng hours to all seasonal work within the limits of the normal 
average. Agricultural work is not distributed equally througiiout the 
whole year; there are periods of great activity followed by periods in which 
there is comparatively little to be done; the overtime work in the 
busy periods can be compensated for by the reduced hours in the dacfc 
season. An equalization of the principal conditions of labour for indus¬ 
trial and agricultural workers is thus possible, and the representatives 
of the farmers have asked that the ei^t hours day should apjly also to 
their workmen. The drift of agricultural labourers to the towns and theix 
abandonment of agriculture for industry can be prevented, if the payment 
for overtime work and the compensating reduction of hours are assured. 

Other regulations apply to workers living with the family of the 
employer. 

According to Article 12, employed persons who live with the family 
of the employer and who are paid by periods longer than a month, or those 
who render personal services, including those who receive their remunera¬ 
tion in kind, are entitled to 12 hours* rest during the 24 hours, of which at 
least 8 hours must be continuous for the ni^tly rest. 

The same length of working hours must be observed in req)ect of 
persons rendering irregular and not very tiring services, sudi as foremen, 
ni^t watchmen and persons in charge of animals. 

The employers and the workers can arrange between them the inter¬ 
vals for rest in the course of the work. When the worker lives in the 
family of the employer he must have at least half an hour*s rest at midday. 

The worker must enjoy at least once a week an uninterrupted rest of 
32 hours. This rest must normally include the Sunday. For persons 
workbg in the employer’s house, the uiainterrupted weekly rest is r8 
hours. I>uring this rest, it is only permissible to do urgent work, and 
in any case the worker must have his liberty on Sunday afternoon. In 
case of absolute necessity, the Sunday rest may be re|daced by an equi¬ 
valent rest on another day. 

An inquiry into the results of the regulation of agricultural labour 
has evoked widdy differing replies. 

The I^w on the eight hours day is, as we have said, very dastic; in 
fact, it establi^s the eight hours day for large agricultural undertakings, 
leaving the small cultivators free to work 12 hours per day. Moreover, 
it allows the free distribution of the working hours over a period of four 
weeks, and the so-called preparatory work is not taken into considera¬ 
tion. The official authorities have ascertained that the provisions of the 
law have generally been well observed; they have, however, met with strong 
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resistance on the part of the employers, who assert that the new law has 
failed to fulfil its object and has caused on the other hand, considerable 
damage. They point out the great difference which exists between agri¬ 
culture and industry; in agriculture, they say, the work is done in the open 
air and depends on the season of the year, the length of the day, the temper¬ 
ature, the state of the weather, and on whether the land is situated m the 
plains or in the mountains. The kbd ot work to be done frequently 
changes; there are kinds which must be finished within a certain period 
whatever the cost, as otherwise the food supjiy of the country may suffer. 
Often too, as a result of bad weather, work which has had to be postponed 
coincides with the most urgent work, while periods of intense labour are 
followed by slack periods. On the other hand, while the industrial labourer 
works in dosed premises, which justifies the reduction of the working 
hours from the point of view of health, the agricultural labourer worfe 
continually in the open air and his health is consequently not in danger. 
The conditions are somewhat different, it is true, in the case of forestry 
undertakings, in whidi the work does not depend either on the weather 
or on the season. 

The employers add that since the war the productivity of the work¬ 
ers has diminished and that the law has, so to speak, favoured the dack- 
ening of effort which is everywhere noticeable. If the working hours 
whiii were formerly in vogue had been maintained, the diminution of 
productivity would not have been so great. The reduction of the working 
day results, then, in appredable losses. It necessitates also the increase 
in the number of workers emplo]^, which addsdisproportionatdy tothe 
general expenses and make agricultural produce dearer still. As to the 
small farmers, they are compelled to supply all the work which their hold¬ 
ings require either themselves or with the help of their families, for they 
cannot pay the wages of the workers of whom ^ey have need. 

According to the employers, the workmen have not understood the 
meaning of the Law on tte eight hours day: they have reduced the day 
to six hours by treating as part of the working hours the time spent in 
going to the farm and in returning home. l!hey have refused to work 
overtime, or have insisted on conditions which the employers could not 
accept. Here, it is true, it would be inaccurate to generalize; cases of 
the kind, however, have been fairly frequent. 

The workers have hailed the application of the ei^t hours day with 
great enthusiasm. They assert that they have always worked more than 
the legal hours, according as the necessity made itself felt. According 
to them, the present relation marks a progress over the past. The 
work is done quite as quickly, for it is done as piece-work, and it is to 
the interest ot both employer and worker that it diould be finidbied as 
soon as possible. 

The free time left to the agricultural labourer is employed in working 
on his own plot of ground or in working for another employer. Very 
rarely do they employ this time in improving their education or in resting. 
Bie inquiries made have shown that, in many cases, the free time and 
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the hi^ wages contribute much to dissipation and consequently to 
misery. 

The results which might follow from a modification of the Law on the 
eight hours day are somewhat doubtful, in view of the increased wages 
which it would be necessary to give. The most effective means woirid, 
perhaps, be to increase the return from the work of the labourers and to 
remove from their midst the agitators who lead them astray. The farmers 
maintain the following point of view: the increase of production necessa¬ 
rily interests the State and the consumer even more than the employer. 
If this interest were generally understood, the provisions of the law at 
present in force would perhaps be suflBicient, particularly as the law is some¬ 
what elastic and as an equitable remuneration might be assured for the 
overtime work. On the other hand, if no agreement is arrived at be¬ 
tween the interested parties, it is to be feared that the farmers will pass 
from intensive production to extensive production, winch would cause 
serious damage to other classes of workers. In any case during the season 
when the work depends on natural factors it is necessary to fix longer work¬ 
ing hours and to assure, by means of special provisions, suitable wages 
calculated on the basis of the eight* hours day; at the same time, it is 
necessary to devise methods for obtaining a hi^er return from the 
labour. 

Although the opinions of the employers and of the workers are not 
completely in agreement, it appears that the working hours are usoally 
counted as the Law prescribes, but that occasionally the interval for rest 
and the time which the worker spends in going to* and from the farm 
are counted in the working hours. As to the provision of the Law whereby 
192 hours of work can be freely distributed over a period of four weeks, 
the overtime hours being compensated for by an equivalent rest without 
increase of wages, it has not succeeded, because the workers prefer 
the payment of their wages by the week Besides, when the seasons 
are uncertain and the occupation of the day-labourers is regular, the 
work is necessarily done according to the weather and the needs; overtime 
work is then indispensable and must be paid for, instead of being 
compensated for by an equivalent amount of supplementary rest. 

As to whether eight hours work is sufficient to enable the necessary 
work to be duly carried out, it is recognized that for many kinds of work 
the ei^t hours day is not suitable; on the other hand, when there is no 
hurry in carrying out a particular price of work, the system of overtime 
is satisfactory. 

Undoubtedly the introduction of the ei^t hours day in agriculture 
has ocmtributed to the rise in wages, but it is difficult to say in what degree, 
the rise in the cost of living having also helped to bring about the same 
result. As to agricultural produce in particular, it seems dear, however, 
that before the war the remuneration of labour only represented 16 per 
cent, of the price, whereas it now repijesents three fifths. 

The land was far from being cultivate at the proper time during the 
past two years, but numerous causes e3q)lain this fact; in particular, the 
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weather was bad and the labourers had lost, during the war, the habit 
of working, which they will gradually regain. 

The complain*^ of rural depopulation have ceased, but the retention 
of the workers in W country seems attributable less to the dimin ution 
in the working day than to the improvement of the food-supply. On the 
other hand roaterial conditions are better and the future is looked forward 
to hopefully. 

If the condusions of the interested parties are divergent, it is because 
the overtime work has been condder^ as a violation of the I^aw, 
notwithstanding the contrary opinion expressed by the Government. In 
the end it has been agreed to recognise liat uniform working hours during 
all seasons are not possible in agricultural work. It is predsely wiih a 
view to allowing a distribution of work according to the needs of cultiva- 
ion that the I^w gives the interested parties the possibility of distribut- 
ting 192 hours of work over a period of four weeks. To sum up, the 
inquiry has diown that the ei^t hours day can be applied to agriculture, 
but that the exa^erated pretensions of the workers have roused an 
opposition amongst the emjJoyers whidi has not yet calmed down. 


II. — I,AND SYSTEMS 
UNITED STATES. 

I,AND SETTLEMENT IN CALIFORNIA. 
osmciAi; souncE: 

Report op xedb Staib I^and Settubbient Board of the State of California, Septesiber 
30,1920. Sacramento, 1921. 

OtHISR SOURCE: 

Mead (Elwood): Sow cyiifnr yiia is bdpiiig People own Farms and Rural Homes. Univer- 
sity of California College of agriculture agricultural E:q>eriment Station Circular No. 221, 
August 1920. 


§ I. A NBW IrAlfD SBXTI,K»IENT PodCT 

'With tbe passing of the State I^aad Settlemeat Act in 1917 the State 
of CaMoima emhai]^ upon a new policy in xegaid to the settl^nent of 
the land. The principal puiposes of the Adt aie to provide employment 
and ntral homes for ez-servioe meUt to pcontote close agricoltuxal settle- 
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ment, to assist deserving and qualified persons to acquire small improved 
farms, and to provide homes for farm labourers. Ex-service men who are 
qualified to succeed are given preference over civilian applicants for land. 

The reasons which induced the State to adopt this policy, according 
to a pamphlet issued by the University of California College of Agriculture, 
may be thus summarized: 

Until the end of the nineteenth century free or very cheap land was 
the foundation of American democracy. It influenced the scale of wages 
for aU workers. Men who did not fed. content as wage earners became 
their own employers on a homestead. It fostered the hopeful, confident 
and independent spirit of the people. When the free fertile land was talreu 
up, farms began to rise rapidly in price The money which would have 
bought a farm twenty years ago is now absorbed in the first payment. The 
cost of farm improvements has risen with land values: a water right 
often costs more than the former price of both land and water. 

Something is needed which will do for economic democracy what was 
formerly achieved by the free homestead. Free land is not possible, but a 
generous system of credit will provide the opportunity needed for those 
who are willing to work and to save. Under such a plan young men and 
women who have a little capital can start life on farms of their own and 
pay for them with money earned out of the crops. The settlers need not 
hesitate to make improvements as the tenure is secure. If to the sug¬ 
gested credit sy^om is added an organized community life, which will 
break down the barriers of rdigion, customs, racial habits and language a 
higher rural civilization will be evolved than can arise out of unorganized 
devdopment. 

The proposed system will also rescue the tenant farmer from having 
to spend his life in farming land which someone dse owns, and so will avert 
the growing dangers ^nd evils of tenancy. From being a nation of farm 
owners, the United States is rapidly becoming a nation of tenant cultivat* 
ors. Half of the land in some of the richest agricultural states is now 
farmed by tenants As a rule the leases are short, most of the tenants 
remaining only one or two years on a single farm. In tbisandin other part¬ 
iculars, the conditions of the tenants are worse than they are in European 
countries because law and custom has not thrown sdeguards around 
tenancy in the United States as they have done where it is an older in¬ 
stitution. 


§ 2 How lAND IS sow. 

Under the I#and Settlement Act, land is sold either as farm allot¬ 
ments, of a value not exceeding, without improvements, $15,000, or as 
farm labourers* allotments, of a value not exceeding, without improve¬ 
ments, $1,000. Not more than one farm allotment or farm labourer*s 
allotment shah be sold to any one person. 

Applicants must be citizens of the United States or have declared their 
intention to become dtizetLS. The Eand Settlement Board reserves the 
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right to reject at its discretion any or all applications. No applicant must 
be approved who does not satisfy the I^and Settlement Board as to his or 
her fitness successfully to cultivate and develop the allotment applied for. 
In the sdLection of settlers these qualifications are given great weight. 

The settler must have enough money to pay 5 per cent of the cost of 
the land. He should also have enough money to buy a working equipment 
of tools and livestock. What this Tnitiimnm capital should be depends in 
some measure on the acreage of the land taken and the kind of agriculture 
the settler intends to follow. The I^d Settlement Board does not bdieve 
that anyone should attempt to buy one of these farm allotments who has 
less than $ 1,500 capital, or a working equipment of implements and live¬ 
stock which is the equivalent of such capital. 

There is no maximum limit to the money a settler may have, but a 
settler must not be the holder of agricultural land dsewhere, or of possessory 
rights thereto, to* the value of § 15,000 and must not by this purchase be¬ 
come the holder of agricultural land or of possessory rights thereto exceed¬ 
ing $15,000. 

The farm labourer car safely undertake the purchase of a two to four 
acre farm labourer’s allotment if he can make the initial payment. The 
semiannual payments will be less than the rent he would have to pay for 
a house in town. The industrious man can save enough out of his wages to 
meet these payments and so does not need a working capital. Farm lab¬ 
ourers are, therefore, accepted who are in a position to meet the initial 
payment. 

Five per cent of the cost of the land must be paid at the time of the 
purchase. Pa3rment of the remainder of the purchase price of land can, 
if desired, be made in 73 semiannual payments extending over 36 % years 
with interest at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum, payments of principal 
and interest to be made semi-annually. These payjnents will be amort¬ 
ized in accordance with a table approved by the Federal Farm I^oan Board. 
If settlers desire they can make a larger initial payment or they can pay 
off any number of instalments of the principal at any instalment date 
after five years from the first payment. 

The settler, on making the initial payment, is given a contract ot pur¬ 
chase whidi sets forth the conditions of payment and the obligations a 
settler assumes. He is given a deed to the land when payments are 
completed and all other conditions of the purchase contract have been 
fulfilled. 

Every contract entered into between the Board and an approved 
purchaser will contain provisions that the purchaser shall cultivate the laud 
in a manner approved by the Board and shall ke^ in good order and re¬ 
pair all buildings, fences and other permanent improvements situated 
upon his allotment. Each settler must, if required, insure the buildings 
on his allotment against fire. 

No allotment sold under the provisions of the Land Settlement Act 
can be transferred, assigned, mortgaged, or sublet, in whole or in part, 
without the consent in writing of the Land Settlemeat Board, until the 
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settler has paid lor his farm allotment or farm labourer’s allotment in 
full and complied with all the terms and conditions of his contract of 
purchase 

In the event of a failure of the settler to comply with any of the terms 
of his contract of purchase and agreement with the Board, the state and the 
Board have the right to cancel the contract and agreement, and the settler 
forfeits all right to the property, all payments made by him being deemed 
to be rental paid for occupancy. The Board can proceed to enter into a 
new contract of purchase in respect of the forfeited land. 

Actual residence on any allotment sold must commence within six 
months from the date of the approval of the application, and shall continue 
for at least eight months in each calendar year for at least ten years, 
unless illness or some other cause satisfactory to the Board prevents. In 
case any farm allotment disposed of is resold by the State, the time of 
residence of the preceding purchaser may, in the discretion of the Board, 
be credited to the subsequent purchaser. 

§ 3. Improvkmekts. 

Where settlers have enough money to make needed improvements 
they will be expected to do this. Improvements to enable farms to be 
brought into full production in the shortest possible time are, where 
necessary, made by the Board. At the time of purchase 40 per cent, 
of the cost of the improvements must be paid, and the repa3mient of the 
remainder may extend over a period of 20 years. 

At any time prior to the end of the j 5 ftji year after the commencement 
of the settler’s purchase contract, the I^and Settlement Board may give 
him the following aid: 

{a) Prepare all or any part of such land for irrigation and cultivation. 
{b) Seed, plant or fence such land, and cause dwelling houses and out¬ 
buildings to be erected on any farm allotment or make any other improve¬ 
ments necessary to render the allotment habitable and productive, the 
total cost of such improvements not to exceed Si,500 op any one allotment. 

{c) Cause cottages to be erected on any farm labourer’s allotment and 
provide a domestic water supply, the combined cost of cottage and water 
supply not to exceed $800 any one allotment. 

(^) make loans to approved settlers on the security of permanent 
improvements, stock or farm imilements, the total amount of any such 
loan, together with money spent by the I/and Settlement Board on improve¬ 
ments, not to exceed $3,000 on any one farm allotment, or $2,000 on 
any one farm labourer’s allotment. 

§ 4, Tra SK^m,BMEKl^S CREA.Tm:). 

The Durham SeMement. — The iBist settlement created under the I^and 
Settlement Act was in Butte County, about half a mile from Durham, 
a village of about 500 people. Two railroads connect the settlement with 
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the State capital and the state highway runs through Durham. Of the 
6,200 acres of land purchased, 360 acres have been leased for three years, 
and about 700 acres is too high to be irrigated by gravity. Neither the 
leased lands nor the high pasture lands have been sold. The settlement 
therefore embraces about 5,000 acres and on this 90 farmers and 26 farm 
labourers have been settled. 

The first step after the purchase of the land was to mate it ready for 
settlement. To do this, a soil survey was made and a soil map prepared 
which showed the land which was best adapted to the growing of grain, 
fruit, alfalfa and vegetables. On the baas of this map the different allot¬ 
ments were subsequently valued. A contour survey was made giving 
every change of devation of six indies. This was of use in laying out the 
irrigation ditches and levelling the surface of the different farms so that 
water would flow over it evenly. A subdivisional plan of the area was then 
made and when the boundaries of the different tracts had been marked out 
the farms were valued. 

It was necessary that the total sum received from the sale of the land 
diould equal the amount paid for it, plus the amount that had been expend¬ 
ed in building the irrigation system and the estimated amount of money 
needed to cover further expenses and possible losses. All these expenses 
have to be provided for, as the enterprise must be sdf-sustaining. The state 
gives nothing; it lends money to the Board at 4 per cent The whole cost 
of land, roads, irrigation sy^em, etc., worked out at an average cost of 
$173 an acre and the different farms had to be valued with a view to mak¬ 
ing them all equally attractive, the whole realizing this average price. 

When valued there was a^wide range in prices on the different farms, 
the lowest being $75, the highest {235 an acre. So well had the valuations 
been made that every farm was the first choice of some applicant. The 
average value of the farms is $8,800 and of the farm workers’ allotments 
$400. 

Before the land was thrown open to settlement It had been examined 
by the experts of the State Agricultural Collie, who advised the settlers to 
adopt a combination of dairying, stodr raising and the growing of fodder 
crops, of which alfalfa is the most important- For this kmd of farming, 
co-operation in buying and sdling was important, and a co-operative stodk- 
breeders’ association was accordingly formed. One breed of dairy cattle 
was adopted, it was agreed to use only pure-bred sires and a buying commit¬ 
tee was elected which has purchased all the animals now on the settlement. 

A dairymen’s association has also been formed through which all the 
dairymen at Durham market the whole milk or cream which they produce. 

The same principle of organized co-operation has been applied in. the 
development of the farms. The land Settlement Board employed a farm¬ 
stead engineer, who with competent asristance bought all the material need¬ 
ed for houses at wholesale prices for cadhi, made the plans and supervised 
the erection of the houses. This left the settlers free to increase their first 
year’s income by growing more crops and gave them better-built and more 
attractive houses than is the rule in unorganized devdopment. 
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The capital of the farmers at Durham varied from |i,500 to $15,000, 
the average bang $6,700, The capital of farm labourers varied from $20 
to $4,700, 

Wh^ the Board purchased the land in the ^ring of 1918 no one had 
lived on it but tenants or hired labourers for 20 years. Now there are 
about 120 families with more than 200 dbildren, all living in comfcntable 
houses, cultivating farms that are in most cases fully improved and on which 
there are many excdlent dairy herds. The stock-breeders’ association 
owns seven r^;istered Holstein bulls and several herds of pore bred stock 
have been started. A number of orchards have been planted. On the 
farm-labourers' allotments more produce has been grown than was 
required for local consumption and it is proposed to organize the labourers 
into a small association for the marketing of their surplus vegetables. 

The average income of settlers who have been on the farms for a year 
is over $2,000. Th^ have met their payments to the state and they are 
in good condition to be able to continue to do so. The total indebtedness 
to the state of the settlers at Durham is about $goo,ooo and the total ar¬ 
rears on 30 June 1920 was less than $10,000 or about i per cent. The sur¬ 
plus of assets over liabilities as shown by the last audit of the State author¬ 
ities is $185,000. 

The Delhi Set&ement. — Another settlement is bang formed at Ddhi 
in Merced County, where the Band Settlement Board purdbased 8,570 acres. 
Two railroads and the state highway cross the land, and two railway sta¬ 
tions are atuated upon it. It has a good water supply from the Turlock 
Irrigation District. The surface of the land is too undulating for transport¬ 
ing water in open ditches and arrangements have, therefore, been made for 
the delivery of part of*^^ irrigation water in concrete ppes. 

l^e Settlement Board dedded to subdivide and s^ the Ddhi lands in 
four units, the rate of settlement depending on the progress made in the works 
for distributing the water. Farms and farm lal^urers’ allotments in the 
first unit were sold to settlers on 27 April 1920 and in the second unit on 
16 October 1920. Siaty-seveu farm allotments and forty-seven farm lab¬ 
ourers’ allotments were contracted for by settle. Of the first 99 allot¬ 
ments sold, 64 were taken by ex-service men and 35 by civilians, some of 
the latter being parents of ex-service men. 

The settlos at Delhi have organized a co-operative association. Four 
committees have been appointed by this association, including a commit¬ 
tee to purdiase fruit-trees and vines and a committee to purchase live stock, 
paitrcolarly dairy cows and hogs. The settlers have chosen Holsteins as 
the official breed of dairy cows and Duroc Jerseys as the official breed of 
hogs for the colony. 


Ai;prkdo Ruggsri, gerente responsabtle. 




THE INTERNATIONA!, INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 


Origin of thf Institute and SumiARy of the International Treaty, 

The Intematioiial Institute of A^culture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Nineteen other governments have since adhered to the Institute. 

It is a Government institution in which each country is represented 
by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

{a) collect, sttrdyand publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, v^etable and ani. 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(b) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants Which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, and 
if possible, any effective remedies : 

(tf) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance 
aud credit from every point of view; collect and publish information 
which might prove of value in the various countries for the organization 
of agricultural co-operatiou, insurance and credit; 

{/) submit for the apjjroval of the various governments, il necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilizing tor this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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Part 1: Co-operation and Association 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOMSMENT 

bj I. V. DVORAK 

Doctoi of LiWh, Mamsiu oftfu Cmhal Vnion of AgrtcuUittal Co-opuatn^L Societits, Pfa^ne, 


§ I. The place op co-operation in the national economy. 

In the years 1850 to i860 appeared the three great promoters of co-oper¬ 
ation in the Czech countries. Simdcek zealoo^y promoted the formation 
of dvic loan banks {oMansM zilozny), urban credit institutions of the 
Schultze-Dditsdi type; Chleborad organized co-operative distributive 
societies amongst the working classes and lastly, in the country, in the dis¬ 
trict of Hradec Krdlove, Kampdik, doctor of medidne, began to propa¬ 
gate the idea of mutual savings and loan sodetics {spofitdni a zdloinl 
spolky) for the benefit of needy peasants. Whereas in the early years 
of the co-operative movement in Bohemia, the dvic loan banks devdoped 
rapidly, tlie co-operative dLstributive sodeties and the co-operative 
agricultural sodeties only attained thdr present importance in the national 
economy of Czechoslovakia about the year 1890. 

I. Popular Municipal Financial Institutions. — The economic position 
of the Czedi countries, about i860 and 1870, was such that the middle 
dasses of the towns furnished the most favourable fidd for the creation of 
collective undertakings. At that time the towns, in the Czech countries, 
were beginning to fed the effects of industrialism. The nudeus of the town 
population consisted of artisans and shopkeepers. The influence of na¬ 
tional and foreign industry was beginning to make itself fdt, strengthened 
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as it was the commercial treaties, based on freedom of exchange, which 
had been made hy Austria-Hungary with England and other countries. 
It must be noted that amongst the Czechs credit institutions were completely 
lacking at that time. The operations of the Savings Banks consisted 
chiefly in mortgage loans. It is not, therefore, surprising that the ideas 
of Schultze-DeUtsch found a fertile soil amongst the Czechs of the towns, 
who saw in it a means of economic and national uplift. It must be observ¬ 
ed that the Germans in the Czech countries remained in this matter far 
behind the Czechs, owing to the fact that amongst them the Savings 
Banks were much more higly developed. Thus one finds, for example, that 
in 1874 there were in Bohemia 307 Banks of the Schultze-Dditsch type, 
of which 226 were Czech and 81 were German, while, on the other hand, there 
were 70 Savings Banks, of which 26 were Czech and 44 were German. 
In Moravia in the same year, there were 218 civic loan banks, of which 
192 were Czech and only" 26 were German; but of 30 Savings Banks there 
were only ii Czech, while the remaining 19 were German. In Silesia, 
there were 15 civic loan banks, of which one was Czech and one Polish, 
the remainder being German; the 12 Savings Banks were all German. 
In the aggregate, therefore, there were, in the Czech countries, 419 Czech 
civdc loan banks and 120 German; as to the Savings Banks, there were 
75 German and 37 Czech. 

At the present day", the civic loan banks form an important factor 
in the national economy of Czechoslovakia. At the end of 1917 there 
were in Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia 902 civic loan banks, with 308,100 
members, capital amoimting to 30,244,000 crovms, reserve funds^amounting 
to 70,025,000 crowns, and deposits amounting to 1,201,010,000 crowns. 
The German loan banks numbered 429 in 1917 ; in 1913, they had 92,508 
numbers, capital amounting to 2,311,000 crowns, reserve funds amounting 
to 17,600,000 crowns and deposits amomiting to 297,377,000 crowns. 

2. The Co-operative Distributive Movement — Almost simultaneously 
with the formation of the Schultze-Delitsch Banks, Chleborad began ac¬ 
tively to promote distributive co-operation, having the same objects as 
those pursued by the Rochdale Pioneers. This movement, arising in 
the towns, also spread to the country. Although it was due, in the m-tin, 
to the deplorable conditions of the factory workers and although it found 
a favourable fiield and a justification in the bad economic conditions of the 
country’ about 1870, it quickly disappeared. In 1867 there were in the 
Czech countries 34 co-operative societies and in 1873 there were 438, of 
which 352 were Czech and 80 were German. In 1875 their number had 
fallen to 225; in 1880 only 79 remained and most of these disappeared in 
their turn in the years which followed. The economic conditions necessary 
for their development did not exist. With the disappearance of the ex¬ 
ceptional conditions due to the crisis of 1873, the advantages of the co¬ 
operative distributive societies also disappeared; they had not a sufficient 
number of members nor had they expert managers capable of directing 
their business. For twenty years, the co-operative distributive societies 
disappeared altogether. Theyr only reappeared towards 1890, when 
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conditions had completely changed. They are now formed in the great 
industrial centres of Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, where large factories 
are steadily increasing in number. The idea of distributive co-operation 
has, this time, been applied by persons of sufficient experience, having a 
business training and entirely devoted to the cause. In 1918 there were 
287 Czech co-operative societies with 127,408 members and a turn-over 
of 73,873,000 crowns; they had capital amounting to 3,231,000 crowns; 
their reserve funds totalled 2,544,000 crowns and their liabilities amounted 
to 19,686,000 crowns. On the other hand, the German co-operative 
societies numbered 290 and had 151,347 members in 1916; their turn-over 
was 53,612,000 cro^ms; their capital amounted to 3,231,000 crowns; 
their reserve funds totalled 2,870,000 crowns. Their assets amounted to 
18,547,000 crowns. The co-operative distributive societies which were 
3n,ainly Polish numbered 17 and had 6,514 members; their turn-over 
was 3,530,000 crowns; their capital, 494,000 crowns; their reserve funds, 
448,000 crowns; and their assets 2,203,000 crowns. The Wholesale So¬ 
ciety, with headquarters at Prague, which was formed b3" the Czech distri¬ 
butive co-operative societies rapidly devdoped. In 1912 it supplied to its 
members, who are the local co-operative distributive societies, goods to 
the value of 2,178,000 crowns; in 1918, goods to the value of 37,206,000 
crowns and in 1919 to the vclue of 290,000,000 crowns. 

As a result of the great success of these societies, almost simultaneously 
with the achievement of political independence other classes besides the 
working classes took up the idea of co-operation; co-operative distributive 
societies were formed by the employes of various undertakings and of 
public and private administrations. These Czech societies numbered no 
in 1920; they had 42,409 members and supplied 165,000 persons; their 
capital amounted to 3,000,000 crowns; they wdre federated in a Wholesale 
Society of the Employes' Co-operative Societies, with headquarters at Prague, 
the turnover of whidi was 97,000,000 crowns in 1919. The idea of co¬ 
operation was adopted, too, by the political parties amongst wliich it 
had not previously penetrated very deepty. As a consequence, in many 
towns and industrial centres, co-operative ffislributive societies are formed 
according to the political complexion of their members — a s^-stem 
which obviously has disadvantages. liven if many of these undertakings 
afterwards disappear, they cannot fail, however, to instil the co-operative 
idea into the minds of classes amongst whom it would otherwise only have 
penetrated very slowly. The co-operative societies of^ the Social-Demo¬ 
cratic Party federated in the Central Union of Czechoslovak Co-operative 
Societies, with headquarters at Prague, are the most higly developed. 
At the end of 1919 they numbered 700, contained about 250,000 members 
and had a turn-over of 270,000,000 crowns, while in 1918 the 3^ only 
numbered 433 and their tum-over was 94,000,000 crowns. ^ 

The other socialist party, the Czechoriovak Socialist Party, is at 
present forming many co-operative societies; in 1919, it formed about 
250 societies, whidhi supply goods to about 200,000 persons. It has also 
formed 56 co-operative building societies and some co-operative societies 
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of small landowners, federated in tlie Czechoslovak Union of f^mall Land- 
owners* Co-operative Societies. The title of this federation does not, 
however, correspond to its membership; in fact, the greater number of its 
members are urban co-operative distributive societies. To strengthen 
their societies financially, the two Unions of which we have spoken 
estc blished in 1919 co-operative bants in the form of share companies, 
but their financial capacity’ has hitherto been somewhat limited. 

Lastly even the conservative party, called the Czechoslovak Popular 
Pdrty, is beginning to form co-operative distributive societies. Independ¬ 
ently of this activity, which is largely political, the agricultural co-oper¬ 
ative societies, notably the co-operative supply societies and the Raiffeisen 
societies, even before the war, but more particularly during the war, 
extended their field of action to the purchase for members of articles of 
daily consumjtion. The principal organizations of the small Czech land- 
owners do business with these societies. 

3. i.Ytisans* Co-operative Societies and Workmen's Co-operative Societies 
for Production and Sa^e. — The artisans* co-operative societies and the 
workmen's co-operative societies for purchase and for the production and 
sale of various articles and their auxiliary co-operative societies have 
had rdativdy less success. The exceptional qualities of solidarity, of educ¬ 
ation and of commercial skill which these co-operative undertakings re¬ 
quire in their members have prevented them from devdoping more success- 
full3\ However, thanks to combination with the co-operative distributive 
societies, which are wdl organized, and thanks to the tendency to concen¬ 
tration which appears in most industrial enterprises, it may be expected 
that these sodeties wih acquire business stability and greater finandal 
strength. In 1910 there were in aU 251 Czech co-operative societies of this 
group (sodeties for the purchase of raw materials and sale of manufactured 
products, prqductive sodeties, mechanical sodeties, co-operative stores, 
and other sodeties); they had 22,311 members, induding for the most 
part assodations of shop-keepers and manufacturers and they sold goods 
to the value of 31,485,000 crowns. Their capital amounted to 6,459,000 
crowns; thdr reserve funds to 1,108,000 crowns, and their assets to 
24,496,000 crowns. Although these sodeties have, in the different branches 
of production a relatively small importance, this dass of sodety should not 
be underestimated. Since political independence has been achieved, 
they have grown considerably, often rapiefiy. The commerdal co-opera¬ 
tive sodeties, numbering 17, have formed their own Federation at ElarKu, 
near Prague. 

4. Co-operative Building Societies, — The co-operative building and 
housing sodeties have made rapid progress, particularly before the w^ar, 
thanks chiefly to the work of M J. Lost^, former manager of the Provindal 
Bank (Zei>nsk& bankdj. The rapid growth of the towns, more particularly 
of the Czech towns, which since 1900 have become industrialized with ever 
increasing rapidity, affected disastrously the housing conditions of the 
workers and employes. When, thanks to the support of the State, facilities 
were given to them for obtaining mortgage credit, the work of the co-opera- 
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live building societies developed very rapidly, so that in a very short time 
all the Czech towns had their colonies of dwelling-houses. In 1912 there 
were 393 of these societies; they numbered 18,253 members and 
receiv d rents amounting to 1,469,000 crowns; their capital amounted 
to 3,742,000 crowns, their reserve funds to 350,000 crowns, and their 
assets to 32,039,000 crowns including land and buildings to the value 
of 18,516,000 crowns. In view of the severe housing crisis which 
occurred since the war, a great number of these societies has been formed, 
with the aid o| the State, in the different parts of the Republic. 

5. Co-operaim A^mdtnral Societies. — It is amongst the agricultural 
classes that the co-operative idea has had relatively the gieatest success. 
It has been applied in many ways: to the organization of credit (co-ope¬ 
rative credit societies with unlimited liability of the Raiffeisen type); 
to the sale of crops and other agricultural produce (co-operative gram stores, 
co-operative dairies, co-operative distilleries, co-operative potato-flour 
societies, co-operative chicory-drying societies, co-operative societies for 
the cultivation and sale of vegetables and herbs, etc.); to the purchase of 
agricultural requisites (co-operative supply societies); to the purchase 
of domestic requisites (co-operative distributive societies); to the joint 
use of plant for facilitating agricultural production (co-operative societies 
for the use of machinery, co-operative societe for the supply of electric¬ 
ity, co-operative building societies, etc.). The 3,600 Czech agricultural 
co-operative societies number 400,000 members and possess assets to the 
value of 700,000,000 crowns. As the members of these societies are, for 
the most part, fathers of families, and each family may be calculated as 
containing 5 members, it may be estimated that more than 2,000,000 in¬ 
habitants of the Czech rural districts, in Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, are 
interested in these co-operative agricultural societies. Speaking only of 
agriculturists, it may be said that out of every five Czech farmers, three 
are directly interested in the co-operative societies 

§ 3. ClURACriCRISTlCS OF AOiaCtX'rtRAI, CO-OPKRATION 
IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 

I. Characierisiics of the Kampelilky Co-operative Credit Societies. — 
In Czechoslovakia, as in the whole •of Central Europe, agricultural co¬ 
operation has been applied in the first nstance to ciedit operations. The 
so-called “ Kampeli^'' co-operative credit societies form, then, the 
mainstay of co-operation. They do not confine themsdves to receiving 
deposits, handing over the surplus to the central banks, or to making 
loans, but (and it is their great economic merit) they become also 
teachers and instructors in all that concerns the use of credit in general. 
They thu give the impulse to social progress in the country dstiicts 
at the same time that they facilitate the economic emancipation 
of the agricultural labourers, farmers and peasants. Their value lies 
not only in the material advantages which they secure for their members, 
but in their promotion of co-operative loyalty, of discipline, of the spirit 
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of solidarity and of sound economic principles in general. They furnish 
credit on the most advantageous terms, at a rate of interest whidi varies 
as little as possible. The majority of the deposits did not exceed 500 
crowns before the war ; the loans, too, were for the most part for small 
sums. The officers are all honorary and receive no remuneration for their 
sendees. In addition to supplying credit for working expenses, the Kam- 
pdicky co-operative credit societies helped the farmers, before the war, to 
change disadvantageous forms of mortgage credit into new forms answer¬ 
ing better to all the requirements of modem mortgage predit. Almost 
all the Kampdicky credit societies, too, represent the National Old Age 
Insurance Fund in relation to the farmers and the country districts in 
general. 

The Kampelicky societies have become veritable rural economic com¬ 
munities. Their members are recruited not only amongst the cultivators 
of small and medium-sized farmers, but also amongst the agricultural 
labourers, the rural artisans, the dergy, the teachers and other offidals and 
employes. According to the statistics compiled by the Central Union 
of the Czech Agricultural Co-operative Sodeties of Bohemia, the 133,000 
members of the Kampelicky sodeties affiliated to that Union in 1912 were 
thus divided: Farmers 50 per cent.; artisans who were also farmers, 13 
per cent.; artisans, 8 per cent.: labourers, 22 per cent.; other occupations 
7 per cent. 

On the basis of the solid co-operative organization of credit, other 
agricultural co-operative undertakings have sprung up. Thanks to the 
Kampdickj" sodeties, which obtained for him an easily accessible credit for 
working expenses, the farmer was not obliged to sell his produce immedi- 
atdy' he had need of money ; he had thus the free disposal of his crop and 
could organize more successfully the joint manipulation and sale of his 
produce as wdl as the joint purchase of his requisites. 

2. Characteristics of JJte Co-operative Societies for Purchase, for Sale, 
and for Production and of the A uxiliary Co-operative Societies, — The organ¬ 
ization of the purchase of implements and other agricultural requis- 
sites was easier and more rapidly carried out than the organization of the 
sale of produce. All the co-operative stores which, originally, were intended 
to deal particularly with the sale of agricultural produce were, before the 
war, obliged to rely on their receiptsTfrom the joint purchase of agricultural 
requisites in general, if they wished to run the risk of selling grain 
wholesale and to cover their expenses. These sodeties have none the less 
attained a considerable success. By the fact that they supply their mem¬ 
bers with goods of high quality, they compelled the merchants to improve 
the quality of the chemical fertilizers. Here also the co-operative sode¬ 
ties awakened the desire to intensify agricultural production and to organ¬ 
ize business relations on a rational basis. 

It was only- a step for the co-operative societies to undertake the 
m^pulation of agricultural produce (co-operative dairies, co-operative 
<^^iy-dr3dng sodeties, co-operative distilleries, co-operative potato-flour 
sodeties, co-operative mills). Co-operation was afterwards extended 
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to the use of agricultural raacliinerj" and the production and supply’' of 
declricily. 

Already agricultural districts could be mentioned where the farmer 
buys from his co-operative societies almost everjrthing of which he has 
need in the working of his land and only sells the produce of his labour 
through their intermediary. From these districts the former dealers in 
agricultural produce and agricultural requisites have disappeared one after 
the other. 

Between certain branches of co-operation, however, there is an appreci¬ 
able difference. Generally speaking, the form which succeeds best is that 
of independent co-operative societies af&liated to a well-organized central 
federation, managed as a gieat undertaking on the most perfect modem 
commercial and technical Unes. I/)cal co-operative credit societies cannot 
now succeed without the assistance of a central bank. This interdependence 
is becoming more and more marked. It may be obseived particularly 
in the receipts and expenditure of the Kampelicky societies. It may also 
be seen in the Czech or German credit societies. In 1898 out of every 
100 crowns received by the Kampelicky societies, 14.50 crowns came from 
the Central Union of Agiicultural Sodeties at Prague; in 1912, this average 
had risen to 37.1 crowns. Amongst the German co-operative societies 
in Bohemia the proportion of cash received from the Union rose from 20 
croTOS to 35 crowns per 100 crowns received by the Raiffeisen banks. As 
to the expenditure, the proportion rose from 20.9 crowns to 36.9 crowns 
for the German co-operative societies and from 23.2 crowns to 28.3 crowns 
per 100 crowns paid out by the Kampdicky sodeties. This devdopment 
became considerably more rapid as a result of the conditions created by 
the war. 

In the course of the war, the loans granted by the Raiffeisen banks 
were almost completely repaid, so that the financial business of these sodeties 
became more and more confined to accepting deposits and handing them 
over to the central bank to which the local bank was affiliated. 

Amongst the other co-operative sodeties, only one kind endeavours 
to enter into business rdations with a central co-operative organization. 
The co-operative supply sodeties have shown a strong tendency in this 
direction, espedally in regard to the supply of agricultural requisites. 
These sodeties were formed, for the most part, as district societies; the5’ 
always embrace, therefore, from 30 to 60 communes, grouped, as far as 
possible, so that the distance which separates the communes may be tra¬ 
versed in a day. Certain societies, notably the older ones, have recently 
established branches in various parts of their districts, so as to facilitate 
rdations with their members. These sodeties also undertake, as a rule, 
the sale of agricultural produce, particularly of grain, and they now also 
undertake the supply of such necessities as textile goods, boots and shoes, etc. 
Thdr central business organization has greatly devdoped of late. The 
co-operative chicory-drying sodeties, the dairy sodeties, and the co¬ 
operative distilleries have also formed central business organizations on 
the same modd. In certain branches centralization is exduded by the 
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very nature of the goods handled; this is the case, for example, with the 
co-operative mills , which only work for their members, and with the 
societies for the joint use of agricultural machinery. In other casses cen¬ 
tralization, though difficult, is not impossible; this is notably so with 
the co-operative flax societies 

3. Farmers' Organization for the Sale anA Insurance of Live Stock — 
Unlike what has occurred in some other countries, the jointsale and mutual 
insurance of live stock are not highly devdoped. The live stock trade and 
treatment of a imal produce are carried on by agricultural organizations, 
but on quite a different legal basis. However, this organization, which 
is based on the district co-operative breeding societies and is centralized 
in five agricultural societies for the sale of liv# stock, may be considered as 
a means of legitimate defence on the part of the farmers, pursuing the same 
ends as the co-operative societies for the sale of live stock in other countries 
which are more advanced from the co-operative point of view. The 
societies, the most important of which is the Czech Agricultural Society for 
the Sale of l/ive Stock with headquarters at Prague [Ceskd zemSdUskd 
spoleCnost pro prodej dohytka v Froze) are working very energetically 
to improve the breeds and to fill up the huge gaps left by the w ar in the live 
stock of the country’. With this object, the societies have entered into re¬ 
lations with foreign countries such as Yugodavia, France and Switzerland. 

Mutual agricultural insurance societies are not very numerous in the 
Republic. The agricultural classes already had their own insurance so¬ 
cieties and since 1870 had insured themselves with the Czech insurance 
companies or mutual societies. Although these insurance societies are 
not organized on co-operative lines, they answer by their work to the 
reasonable interests of agriculture, so that there was no serious reason for 
the formation of new insurance undertakings on a co-operative basis. It 
is interesting to note that the promoter of the co-operative insurance 
societies, Chleborad, was at the same time the founder of the largest Czech 
insurance society, Slavic. 

Only in Bohemia was live stock insurance organized in the form of 
independent insurance societies, managed by the farmers themselves. 
With the hdp of the Central Union of Czech Agricultural Societies of 
Prague, the Czech Farmers' Association [Sdntzeni teskpch zemciclc/St) 
the Re-insurance Union of Czech Mutual Live Stock Insurance Societies 
with headquarters at Prague [Zajistovaci svaz teskpch spolk^A pro vzdjemne 
pojisiovdni dohytka v Froze) was founded in 1910. This tmion is a 
federation of local live stock insurance societies and re-insures 50 per 
cent, of their risks. Thanks to the support of the public authorities 
the Re-insurance Union is in a position to confer appreciable advantages 
on its members. The development of these insurance societies, which 
are independent and mutual, was very promising between 1910 and the 
outbreak of the war. Unfortunately the war has resulted in a dimin¬ 
ution of their number. Under the new conditions, the Union will 
doubtless be able to restore within a short time its former proq)erity to the 
whole organization. 
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The foUowiiig table shows the devdopment of the Czech live stock 
insurance societies. 
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The Re-insurance Union has two sections, one for the insurance of 
cattle and the other for the insurance of horses. Their assets amounted 
to 750,000 crowns. Only in Bohemia, however, is this organization highly 
developed; in the other parts of the Republic it does not yet exist. Re¬ 
cently proposals have been made in the Czechoslovak National Assembly 
that live stock insurance should be taken over by the State. 

4. Co-op^ation in Sugar Refining, in Brewing and in Milling, — There 
are two branches of agricultural production to which co-operation has not 
been applied — sugar refining and brewing. The sugar refineries in Czecho¬ 
slovakia are share companies in the hands of capitalists. One can only 
speak of the collaboration of the farmers in the cases, which are by no means 
infrequent, where the farmer who supplies the beetroot, holds shares 
in the sugar refinery and is legally bound to ddiver a minimum quantity 
of produce. Even in this case, if the directors of the undertaking and the 
majority of the shareholders are not agriculturists, one cannot speak of 
it as an agricultural undertaking. Only in Moravia have recently been 
built or purchased some sugar refineries in which the fanners who supply 
the beetroot hold the majority of the shares and to which they are, at the 
same time, bound to deliver their beetroot. Here again we are dealing 
with independent agricultural undertakings in the form of share companies 
and not of co-operative societies. The distribution of the profit is not 
proportionate to the quantity of beetroot supplied, but to the number 
of the shares hdd. 

However, in sugar refining, the interests of the growers have been safe¬ 
guarded by another method. A powerful national association of beetroot 
growers (Ceskoslovenskd jednota fepafU) has been formed by the local 
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organizations and all the beetroots are sold to the sugar refineries through 
its intermediary. This association makes collective agreements for the 
ddivery of beetroot and the purchase horn the refineries of the pulp and 
the saturated Kme. This organization for the sale of beetroot, to which 
almost all the growers belong, defends the interests of its members and had 
recourse in 1909 to a lock out, which resulted in the diminution by one- 
third of the area under beetroot in that year. Subsequently the organ¬ 
ization was recognized by all the refineries. It must be added that most 
of the sugar-iefining companies were formed twenty years before the co¬ 
operative societies began to unterd^e the manipulation of agricultural 
produce. 

Brewing is one of the oldest of Czechoslovak industries. There are 
at present in Bohemia only two co-operative breweries, but the farmers 
have acquired a partial influence over the breweries, notably the medium¬ 
sized breweries, through their co-operative societies for the sale of grain 
(barley) in their capadt^’ as wholesale suppliers of the raw material. At 
the same time the hop-growers have formed an association, which has made 
a great eflort to protect the brands of hops (Zatec, Saaz, and lyouny) 
and has founded at Prague its own selling organization under the title of 
the Sodety for the Sale of Hops. In Moravia there are some well organized 
co-operative malt-houses, which export their produce to all parts of the 
world. 

Co-operation necessarily became much more important in milling. 
Originally the farmers had no intention of forming co-operative mills. 
The majority of the millers gave satisfaction to their farmer dients. It 
was only in 1910 that one b^an to hear more frequent complaints on the 
part of the farmers in various districts. Besides, a fair number of small 
mills suffer from the competition of the large mills in Hungary. More 
and more co-operative mills are being formed, but the majority of these 
confine themselves to grinding com for the farmers and do not sell 
the flour; these are called “ country mills. The war has greatly fa¬ 
voured their development; the agricultural co-operative societies buy 
many private mills or erect new co-operative mills. 

FuUy to realize the direction in which agricultural co-operative soc¬ 
ieties a e tending to devdop, it is important to note that at Prostejov, 
in Moravia, a joint organization has been formed by the co-operative supply 
sodety, the co-operative mill and the local working men’s co-operative 
distributive sodety. It is possible that out of this combination between 
agricultural co-operation and distributive co-operation, a new method 
of food supply may be evolved. 


(To be continued). 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


AGRICUU'URAI, CO-OPERATION IN 1920. 

SJtracE (oppiciAi,) 

Report or mr i,\m> 4 no Aoricultcrvl Bx'tk op Soma Atrili. ros rtre ye 4 r ended 
31 Decembtr ir) 2 a Cdue Town, iqai 

The I/and and Agricultural Bank of South Africa finances agricul¬ 
tural co-operative societies in South Africa to a very great extent, and 
the Reports of the Bank contain a large amount of information regarding 
their working. - It should be noted, however, that the bank is o^y em¬ 
powered to lend to co-operative societies in which the liability of the 
members is unlimited, and that a number of societies on a limited liabil¬ 
ity basis has been formed in lecent years, notably in Cape Province and 
in Natal 


§ I The financing of co-oPEBLVrwE societies 

BY THE EAND BANK. 

Co-operative societies obtain loans from the I^and and Agricultural 
Bank to provide working capital, which is required piincipally to make 
advances to membeis against produce at the time of delivery and to a 
lesser degree to purchase faiming requisites to be supplied to members. 
As the produce is realized the amoimt borrowed is temporarily repaid 
to the Bank, but is held available to societies for the following harvest. 
Therefore the calls on the Bank in respect of the cash credits coincide 
with the time that members are deUvering pioduce to societies, and as 
only one crop (maize) is handled in any considerable quantity, practic¬ 
ally all the calls on the Bank for loans of this kind are concentrated 
into those three o four months, from July onwards in each year, during 
which niaize is being delivered. The Report for 1920 states that during 
that year the Bank was not able to finance societies to the extent of their 
requirements, and as a matter of fact it could not have financed socie¬ 
ties to the extent i did had it not raised a short date loan of £350,000, 
thereby anticipating legidation which it is hoped the Mimster of Finance 
will introduce during the next session of Parliament to give the Central 
Board wider borrowing powders. The Report also states that the co-oper¬ 
ative movement has grown to such an extent that a stage has been reached 
when it is necessary to state in plain terms that if Parliament expects the 
Land Bank to finance societies in the manner contemplated by the Land 
Bank Act, then Parliament must see to it that the necessary amount of 
capital is provided. 
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Dtiring the year societies handling produce withdrew £825,300, and 
repaid £218,800 under the cash credits. The maximum debit balance 
was £918,460 and the minimum was £213,680. Interest is calculated on 
the dail}’ balance of the amount owing and is payable at the end of 
June and December each year. 

Instalment loans present no difficulties such have been outlined in 
connection with the cash credit accounts. Capital is borrowed in this 
way to cover the cost of fixed propert5% buildings, plant and other unpro¬ 
ductive expenditure of that nature. Pa3nnent is usually made to the society 
in one sum, and the loan is repayable in instalments spread over a max¬ 
imum period of ten years, v^'ome of the older societies have repaid their 
loans in full, whilst in other case the debt has been substantially reduced, 
and societies are in this way accumulating* capital. 

The Report states that zn advance of £10,000 was made through the 
Bank to the South African Industrial Federation Co-operative Devdop- 
mentCoy., lytd., on 6 .xUgust 1918, out of a spedal vote by Parliament 
— the Bank's funds were not involved — as a war measure to assist 
in reducing the cost of li\dng. The Company paid interest at 5 per cent, 
for the year ended 6 August 1919, and the capital amount was written 
off on Treasury authority on 25 August 1920. 

§ 2. Maize societies. 

In the Transvaal and Orange Free State, the district maize-selling 
societies receive and grade the maize ddivered by individual members 
and thereafter pay out an advance to them, but the sale of the maize is 
performed by a “ central agency " at Johannesburg, to which all the 
Transvaal and some of the Free State maize societies are affiliated. A 
separate “ central agency ” has recently been established in the Free 
State for the remaining maize societies in that province and that agency 
works to a limited extent in co-operation with the Transvaal central 
agency. Experience has shown that it is desirable that there should be one 
selling agency only. 

The representatives of all the maize societies met on 16 June 1930 
at Johannesburg for the purpose of fixing the advance to be paid by soc¬ 
ieties to members against their crop. They had these figures before 
them 

(а) That the Johannesburg Municipality had just entered into a 
twelve months’ contract at 26s. 6d. per bag; 

(б) that the mines were prepared to pay about 23s. 6d. for their large 
requirements ; 

(c) that export to Australia would give about 33 . net; 

(d) that export to England would give 20s.; and 

‘(e) that continental values were probably higher than those of 
either England or Australia. 

In view of these figures a maximum advance of i8s. per bag was 
decided upon. 
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The Board did not approve that advance, for the reason that it should 
not, in the Board's opinion, be fixed on the basis of market values whidi 
might prevail throughout tiie harvest year, but on the basis of cost of 
pioduction. The Report states that the societies argue that the *' advance '' 
must be approximately the same as the price at which speculators are 
prepared to buy at the time membeis are delivering their maize to the 
societies and that an advance based on the cost of production would im¬ 
pose too great a strain on members' loyalty to their society and that a 
large number of them would be unable to resist the temptation to sell 
outside their societies. The Report states that the Boird are bound to 
admit the force of that argument, supported as it is by the experience 
gained in practical working of co-operative societies in Central Europe. 
It is added that the Bank's views were influenced by the practice of 
supplying members with fanning requisites on credit. The Board aimed 
at obtaining a substantial margin between the advance and the ultimate 
realized value in order to secure payment for the farming requisites sup¬ 
plied to members during the year. As, however, all those societies recent¬ 
ly established confine their supply business to grain bags and wool packs 
and as credit trading in the case of the older societies has been restricted, 
one of the strong arguments in favour of a substantial margin has lost 
force. But directors should, as cautions business men, regard anticipated 
values somewhat pessimistically. The Report states that unfortimately 
the figures considered by the meeting in June, coupled with the oBScid 
statement that the crop had been a comparative failure, led societies' 
repiesentatives to view anticipated values in too optimistic a light, and 
it seems likely that in a number of cases the amount advanced will not 
be realized and members will be called upon to repay part of the amount 
advanced, which must adversdy affect the co-operative movement. 

The maximum advance of i8s. per bag w^ not adopted by all the soc¬ 
ieties, Thus in the Transvaal, one society advanced los., another 12s. 6d., 
another i6s., another 17s. 6d., and the remaining seven i8s. a bag. In 
the Free State, one society advanced 12s. 6d., five others 15s., and the 
lemaining seven i8s. a bag. Most of the societies reduced the advance 
as the season progressed and market values dropped. 

In Natal there han been no co-operative development amongst the 
maize growers. Only one maize-selling society, that of Rnnersdale, is financed 
by the Batik, but it docs not cany on operations on the same lines as those 
sodelies established in the Transvaal and Free States; it merdy acts 
as broker for the member, who liimsdf stores the maize. The system 
is simple but is probably unsuitable for the small man, who is forced to 
realize immediately upon reaping when market values usually are low. 

The Report iiho deals with various charges which have been levelled 
at the co-operative societies. It states that the opposition comes mainly 
from the " produce dealer, " which is merdy another name for the spec¬ 
ulator. It refutes the charges of hoarding and profiteering and notes that 
whilst oversea maize values give abcut 12s. a bag (from which must be 
deducted the 2^. the grower paid for the empty bag) the shipping companies 
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receive 8s. a bag for transporting the maize from Union ports to Europe 
as against is. before the war. 

In July 1920, when export was \nrtually prohibited, oversea values 
were equal 23s. a bag at sending stations. In November when restrictions 
on export were withdrawn, oversea values dropped to 12s. a bag for white 
and los. 6d. for yellow mealies. 

It is understood that the Department of Agriculture is ma l diig full 
enqmry into the question of the cost of maize production and it is confid¬ 
ently anticipated that the enquiry will ^ow that is does not pay to grew 
maize at the prices farmers were offered at the end of the year. 


* § 3. Other kinds of co-operative societies. 

Co-operative Dairy Livestock Societies. — These societies continue to 
flourish and the Board is sati<^fied that they are sound propositions if pro- 
periy conducted. 

Co-operative Cheese-making^ Societies. — Ot the three societies of this 
class conducted in the Free State, all have been unsuccessful. The Ex¬ 
celsior was liquidated in 1919, another at Kestell has been placed in 
liquidation, and the third at Hobhouse has suspended actives bus¬ 
iness. 


§ 4. Statistics of co-operative societies. 

The turnover of co-operative societies during the last three years is 
gi\en in the following table. 

Table I. — Turnover of Co-operative Societies 
in 1918, 1919 and 1920 
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Table II (pages 332 and 333) gives some statistics relating to societies 
for the sale of produce and purchase of farming requisites. The majority 
of these societies deal in maize. 
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§ 5. Co-operative eegisia-tion. 

With regard to co-operative legidation, the Report states that the pos¬ 
ition is rather unsatisfactory. There are special laws in force in the Trans* 
vaal and Free State providing for the formation, registration and manage* 
ment of co-operative agricultural societies, wi-^ unlimited UaUity, but 
there are no corresponding laws in the Cape and Katal provinces. The 
requirements ot agricultural co-operators, with unlimited liability, in those 
two provinces were partially met by an amendment to the I^and Bank 
Act in 1916, but that Was admittedly temporary legislation. 

There is, however, no special legislation in any of the provinces to 
meet the requirements of co-operators on a limited liability basis. At present 
companies of that kind are registered under the ordinary joint stock com¬ 
pany laws, vfrhich do not entirely meet their requirements. 

There remains a third group of CKD-operator*?, namely consumers, who 
form trading co-operative companies, for whom legislation is also required. 

There is no doubt that co-operative development has entirely out¬ 
grown c 30 -operalivc legidation, and it seems desirable that a comprehensive 
co-operative bill should be introduced as early as possible. * 

§ 6 . The question of state aid to cooperation. 

The Report states that criticism is from time to time directed against 
the policy of the State granting, through the Bank, substantial financial 
assistance to co-operative societies. The Board expresses the opinion that 
State aid to agricultural co-operation is justifiable, provided it aims at 
(a) stimulating production, and (b) enabling members of the societies to 
get the best possible price for their own produce. 

Apart altogether from Ihe question of granting financial assistance, the 
Board thinks that a stage has been reached in co-operative development in 
South Africa when the State might with advantage retire fromits somewhat 
too intimate association with co-operation. That intimacy rose out of 
the State's active eflCorts to populariz;e co-operation (which at the time was 
something novel) amongst the farming community. The State has actively 
participated in the movement for more than ten years and during that 
period co-operative societies have been formed for a variety of purposes 
and are practical examples of the application of co-operative principles, 
(jo-operators have a wed.th of experience to draw upon and to guide them, 
and it is thought that they should themsdves now take up the work of 
preaching and spreading co-operation. 
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Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


UNITED STATES. 


INSURANCE OF FARM CROPS AGAINST HAII, {CofOinued). 

SOX 3 RCB (OBSICUI,): 

VVu«BEN (V. 27 .): Haild’iBsiuaiice an Sam Crops in the United States. United States 
Department nt Agriculture. Bulletin Ho. gis. Washington, 1920. 

§ 8 The hate insuiiance contract. 

Hail insurance is written on growing crops which represent goods 
in prospect rather than goods in existence. It covers the period of develop¬ 
ment of crops. The term for which the insurance is in force is usually the 
period between the day following the date of application for insurance 
and the date of harvest. Xo difference in the premium charges is made, as 
a rule, either because of the lateness of the date at which the insurance takes 
effect or the early maturity and consequent early harvesting of the crop. 
One risk may remain insured twice as long as another without affecting the 
premium charges for such insurance. 

All the joint-stock companies, so far as is known, limit themselves to 
a policy covering a specific crop growing on a designated piece of ground. 
The same is generally true of the mutuals operating west and south of Mir - 
nesota and Iowa. In the States just named, as well as in the States farther 
to the east, a number of the mutual companies write a policy for either three 
or five years and cover certain enumerated crops on a given farm. Oneverj- 
successful mutual company writes a perpetual policy, the insurance contract 
remaining in force unA cancelled by the insured or by the company. 

The disregard of the time element in the typical hail policy is explained, 
in p^rt at least by the nature of the objects inured- Even though hail¬ 
storms may be no more frequent or severe in the latter part of the season, 
the probability of loss in the case of most crops increases rapidly as the time 
ot harvest approaches. During the early stages of the growing crop, a hail¬ 
storm may cause a set-back merely, without materially affecting the final 
yiela- As the crop develops, however, the possibility of such recovery be¬ 
comes more and more remote and eventmdly disappears. A hailstorm 
occurring at the time when the crop is ready for harvest means not only 
that the damage wrou^t is irreparable, but a larger percentage of the stems 
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of grain are actually broken than would have been the case at an earlier 
stage. The heads on broken stems drop to the ground, while the heads 
on unbroken stems may have lost a part of their contents. 

In the case of hail insurance, unlike fire insurance, the hazard insured 
against originates entirely in natural forces over which man has no control. 
Elaborate provisions against the so-called moral hazard have, therefore, 
no place in the hail insurance contract. An indiudual whose crop is in¬ 
sured may, however, under certain circumstances increase the apparent 
loss due to hail by failure properly to care for a damaged crop after hail 
has occurred. There is also the possibility that the descnption of the acre¬ 
age covered may be so inaccurate or misleading as to apply equally well 
to more them one piece of land, or that the insured may make mistatements 
in regard to the insured crop or the damage suffered thereon. These 
aspects of the moral hazard are, therefore, guarded against in the hail 
policy. 

Slight consideration has been given, as a rule, to the question of over¬ 
insurance. A max-'miim has almost invariably been fixed by each com¬ 
pany on the amount written per acre, but little notice was ta%en until 
recently of concunent insurance purdrased from other companies. In¬ 
stances have occurred in wh*ch individuals have taken out insurance in 
several different companies on the same crop, xnaking the total of such in¬ 
surance greatly in excess of the value of any possible harvest from the acreage 
in question. Unless the locality in question happens to be peculiarly suscep¬ 
tible to hail and the premiums have not been adjusted to meet such condi¬ 
tions, the gambler in hail insurance has the chances heavily against him. 
Occasionally, however, individuals operating on this plan have made win¬ 
nings, especially before co-operation in the adjustment of losses came into 
practice among many of the large writers of insurance. 

The maximum amount of hail insurance per acre written by the indi¬ 
vidual company has been increased in recent years in response to the higher 
value ot farm crops. While formerly $8 or $io were common limits, nearly 
all companies operating in the Middle West, where the bulk of the hail in¬ 
surance is carried, now write a maximum amount of $12 per acre on cereal 
crops grown on unirrigated land and $25 pei acre on cereal crops grown on 
irrigated land- In some of the Eastern States S20 per acre is written on 
cereal crops by individual companies even though such crops are grown by 
the ordinary method. In the case of cottor, suci maximum usually ranges 
from $20 to $30 per acre, and in the case of tobacco and other crops re¬ 
quiring a considerable amount of hand labour, it readies Jioo or more per 
acre. Relatively little hail insurance has hitherto been written on market 
garden or orchard crops and no fixed standards as to amounts per acre, or 
in many States even as to rates, appear to have been agreed upon by the 
companies. 

Most companies now prescribe a limit of $40 per acre for concurrent 
insurance, including the amount carried by the company in question, in 
the case of non-irrigated cereal crops and of $ 75 per acre for cereal crops 
on irrigated land. Should the total concurrent insurance exceed these lim- 
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its, each company will be liable only for its pro rata part of the maximum 
amount of insurance permitted. 

For adjustment purposes the crop is valued at the amount of insurance 
carried per acre. If there is total loss, the indemnity due is the amount of 
insurance carried per acre, while in case of a partial loss the indemnity 
due is such part of the insurance per acre as the part of the crop lost by hail 
is of the undamaged crop before the hailstorm occurred. Sttppose, for exam¬ 
ple, that a farmer has insured his crop to the amount of $12 per acre and 
that a hailstorm occurs and damages it. The percentage of the crop lost 
by reason of hail is ascertained. If it is equal to 50 per cent, or one half of 
the crop, the insured is awarded indemnity equal to one half of the insurance 
carried, or $6 per acre. If it is found that three fourths of the crop has 
beenlostbyhailtheindemnityis §9 peracre. Thisholdstrue independently 
of the actual value of the crop, providedit was not so damaged from any 
other cause as to preclude a profit over and above the actual cost of har- 
\’esting, gathering, threshing and marketing. Should it happen, for in¬ 
stance, that one farmer whose field is insured at $12 per acre had in prospect 
a yield valued at $60 per acre while the field of Ins neighbour, similarly 
insured, promised a 3rield equal to only $6 per acre, and a hailstorm passed 
over the two fields, causing a 50 per cent, danoiage, each farmer would 
receive $6 per acre, or one half of the amount of insurance carried. One 
of the farmers would, of course, be paid only one fifth of the actual loss 
suflered, or one tenth of the value of the undamaged crop, while the other 
would receive twice the amount of his actual loss, or a sum equal to the en¬ 
tire undamaged value of his crop. 

These practices violate the principle that no profit to the insured* is 
contemplated or permitted. On the other hand, to limit the indemnity 
on the basis of the reduced value of the crop preceding the occurrence of 
hail would give the company an unfair advantage unless provision were 
al«=o made for the return of a part of the premium corresponding to the re¬ 
duced liability. Suda a provision would, in practice, involve considerable 
difficulty, and the necessary adjustments, assuming that the plan were 
otherwise practicable, would add materially to the expense of operation. 

Unless there is some provision for the return of a part of the premium, 
there is no reason why the company should have its indemnity payments 
reduced on the ground that adverse conditions, other than the occurrence 
of hail, have reduced the value of the insured crop. The premium rales 
are fixed on the prevalence of hail in a given locality coupled with the sus¬ 
ceptibility of the insured crop to damage from this hazard, and not on the 
basis of any probability of earlier loss from other causes. From this point 
of view it would seem that even the provision in the hail cdhtract which 
denies liability in cases of earlier damage, from causes other than hail, to 
such an extent that the crop is not worth harvesting, should be coupled 
with a provision for the return of an appropriate portion of the premium in 
cases where the company uses its right to deny liability under this provision. 

Where mutual hail insurance companies write a term policy covering 
specified crops on a given farm, the amount of insurance per acre will nat- 
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urally varj^- with the total acreage of crops which are enumerated in th ^ 
policy. It is ascertained by dividing the total amount of insurance on the 
face of the policy by the number of acres planted to the kinds of crops which 
are covered by the insurance contract. The adjustment of losses is usually 
made in the same manner as is in vogue with companies writing seasonal 
policies, but in some cases the companies pay the actual estimated loss on 
each acre up to the amount of the insurance carried 

Whatever the nature of the hail policy, no liability is assumed for a 
loss which does not equal 5 per cent, or more of the insurance on a given 
crop. The pajnnent of a partial loss does not terminate the policy, but 
reduces the liability of the company by the amount paid on such loss. 

§ 9. Speciai, probi^ems in haie insurance. 

The writing of seasonal policies results in busineas being particularl}- 
active at certain times of the year. Hailinsurance is rarely purchase i on thi'* 
plan until after the crop is already grow'ng and g ving promise of a fair 
harvest. Competent soliators must be employed duiing the relatively busy 
summer mmths, while the company has no emplojnnent tor them after the 
hail-writing season ends, except to the extent that the same men are also 
used as adjusters The adjustment work, however, begins shoitly after 
the hail-writing season opens and continues but a few weeks at most after 
the acquisition of business has ceased. Most of the office woik, too, is 
coincident With the writing of insurance and the adjustment of losses. 

This seasonal nature of the business, complicates the problem- of admin¬ 
istration and adds to the expenses of operation. Under such conditions, 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to attract efficient workers without the ojffer 
of special inducements. 

Even in the case of most mutual insurance companies writing term pol¬ 
icies the nsks in force during a given season rest to a considerable degree 
on policies wntten alter the fields were giving sub->tantial promise of 
harvest. 

Theit is, of couise, considerable economy if the leim policies actually 
remain m foice for the terra contemplated A few mutual companies have 
succeeded in making their membership practically continuous, and in such 
cu'Cs the expenses are si rikingly small and the total saving to the memb r«- 
has been correspondingly great. 

A particularly difficult proble in the administration of a hail insurance 
company is that of the erratic nature of the hail hazard, and the resulting 
wide variatio in the losses experienced. In 1914, for example, the total hail 
premiums coUected by all classes of insurancv. institutions in the United 
States were approximately $5,558,000 and the losses w -re only $2,677,000 
or 48 per cent of the prem'ums. The following year, 1915, the total hail 
premiums received amounted to about $9,752,000, while tibie losses incuired 
were $11,833,000 or over 131 per cent, of the premium, collected. The 
summer of 1916 wes agaii a season of severe lo-,ses for the hail insurance 
companies as well as for farmers who carried their own risks. The years 
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1917 and 1919 were both years of relatively small hail losses for the United 
States as a whole, while 1918 was approximately an average year. Dur¬ 
ing the six years above mentioned the percentages of total hail premiums 
paid oiit for losses by all classes of insurance institutions were : 1914, 48.2 
per cent.; 1915, 121.3 per cent.; 1916, 87.3 per cent; 1917, 50.7 per cent.; 
1918, 63.7 per cent. ; 1919, 47.8 per cent. 

With such variations occurring when the experience of all institutions 
operating in a large number of different States is taken into account, it 
will be apparent that the loss ratio ^o be expected in any given year is 
hi^y problematical when the figures for a single company, charging a 
fixed premium rate and operating in a severe hail distlict, are considered. 
More particularly is this the case when such company limits its operations 
to a relatively restricted area. 

The joint-stock insurance companies rarely have an expense ratio much 
below 35 per cent, of the premium income. Assuming that on an average 
35 per cent, of the premiums is required to cover expenses, the com¬ 
panies, as a group, have lost money during each year in which the actual 
losses have exceeded 65 per cent, of the premiums, and have made a profit 
during each year in which the loss ratio has fallen below this figure. 

The variation in the destructiveness of h a il in a given State depends to 
some extent upon the, degree to which the land is given over to one or two 
commercial crops. Hus, Kansas and Oklahoma, for example, with their' 
large winter-wheat acreage, North Dakota and Montana with their large 
spring-wheat acreage, or parts of Texas with their cotton acreage, are 
&ely to be subject to especially great variations. Que or more bad hail¬ 
storms occurring at a critical period in the development of the main crop 
in these States may ruin a relatively large percentage of the total crops. 
Equally severe hailstorms occurring either before or after the critical peri¬ 
od will cause far less damage. The variation in the losses experienced 
by insurance companies in States where a single crop predominates is 
further heightened by the fact that this crop is very generally insured by 
the farmer without including his other field acreage, thus causing the 
hail risks carried by the insurance companies to be still more concentrated 
in a single crop. 

In States in which there is considerable diversity of crops, this high 
degree of susceptibility to damage from hail will not occur. In such States 
farmers usually insure more than one crop. The critical period of one or 
more ot these crops is likely to be past before that of other crops is 
reached. The hail losses in these States will, therefore, rary somewhat 
less from year to year. 

No insurance company can with safety assume a large volume of hail 
risks in a limited territory unless it has available assets in considerable 
amount. A new company, obliged to rely for the meeting of its obliga¬ 
tions largely or entirely upon the premiums collected during the year, should 
see that the risks assumed are scattered over as wide a territory as circum¬ 
stances permit. A limit should be placed on the acreage that may be ac- 
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cepted for insurance in any one square mile of area, in any one township, 
and, finally, in any one county. 

The mutual insurance company as well as the newly organized or small 
joint-stock company doing a hail insurance business must use every reas¬ 
onable opportunity to build up a surplus or reserve fund. In the case 
of mutual companies, those members who join the company in the yea r when 
the hail hazard happens to be unusually light must be willing to be assess^- 
ed an amount considerably greater than that required to pay the loss for 
that year and to leave a part of the funds which they have contributed in 
the reserve fund o* the company to be used to supplement the premiums 
collected in years when the hail hazard happens to be exceptionally sev¬ 
ere. Unless a mutual company follows this plan it will be obliged to pro¬ 
late its losses in years of heavy hail damage. 

There is no serious objection to the plan of prorating losses by a mutual 
company, provided all the members have joined with the understanding 
that such action may be expected in case the contributions to the company 
prove insuflBicient to meet the losses incurred together with legitimate ex¬ 
pense*- of opeiation. It has, however, been the general experience of mutual 
hail insurance companies that whenever it has been necessary to prorate 
losses, the membership in the >ears following such action has materially 
decreased. The management of the company is almost invariably blamed 
for the failure to settle in full, regardless of the facts of the case, llany 
companies have failed to survive the prorating of losses even where sudi 
companies were managed by men whose integrity was unquestioned among 
those who knew them personally. 

Another problem of hail insurance may be pointed out with particu¬ 
lar reference to mutual companies. Democratic management and control 
of the company are difficult, owing to the fact that a mutual hail insurance 
company cannot be operated successfully in a territory of small area. A 
possible exception to this rule may be found in the case of certain districts 
where the hail hazard is relatively light and the insurance covers only one 
or two specified crops forming a minor part of the acreage of each farm. 
Most such companies, however, operate in an entire State, or perhaps 
in several States, and it i« not possible for the average member directly to 
participate in the management. Hence the control must of necessity be 
left to a relatively small group of men. As a rule, the directors all live in 
the same locality, while the average member takes no part either in the an¬ 
nual election or in the decisions of other problems of management. 

" Yet another problem is the diffiailty of determining the loss caused 
to a growing crop by hail. Frequently hail will occur before the crop 
has reached a stage at which its occurrence will result in pennaueut or 
material damage. At certain stages the entire crop above ground may be 
entirely beaten down and the farmer claim a total loss, when as a matter 
of fact, with ffivouraole weather conditions following the hailstorm, a par¬ 
tial or even a complete recovery of the crop may take place. 

In other instances, the crops may have been partially damaged by cert¬ 
ain plant diseases or insect pests before the hail occurred. Only an expert 
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on these matters may be able to detenmne whether or not the damage 
pointed out by the claimant is directly due to the occurrence of hail or to 
the other natural agencies mentioned. When a difference arising between 
the company and the claimant for loss involves the extent to which a 
damaged crop vill recover, the adjustment may be postponed until harvest, 
by wHch time nature will in part have answered the question in dispute. 
When the difference, on the other hand, hinges upon the cause of the damage 
rather than the extent thereof, postponement of the settlement is likely 
to increase the difficulty rather than to remove it. 

Fair and reasonable adjustments, as well as economy in the operation 
of the business are, in the long run, as much in the interest of the buyers 
of ha"l insurance as they are in the interest of the organizations en^ged 
in this business. 

Extravagance, either in the adjustment of losses or in the expenses of 
operation, is quite sure to be reflects in increased premiu n rates or assess- 
merts. Adequate rates of premiums or assessments are a first essential 
to true success, but excessive rates, whether caused by extravagance or 
cupidity, tend to discourage the buying of insurance on lie part of many of 
those who need it, to reduce the volume of business and lessen the useful¬ 
ness of the insurance institutions and to place an unfair and unjustifiable 
burden upon those who do provide themselves with needed protection. 


MISCEl/IfANEOUS INFORMATION REI/ATING 
TO INSURANCE AND THRIFT. 

FRANCE. 

I, Ci;ai&TOlyOGY AND INSXJRANCE AGAINST HAIIy. — COMPiBS rsntdus UES S6 WCES 
D£ l’AcadAbue D’AoRicuLxaRE DB Fbancb. Meeting of 4 May 1921. 

M. Jean Mascart, Director of the Observatory at Eyons, has recently 
shown in a communication to the Acadimie i'AgricuUme de France, 
that mutual insurance against hail is rendered possible by the study of 
dimatology; and further, that no sound solution can be foimd otherwise 
than by the application of the science of meteorology. 

H. Mascart takes a hypothetical case of a strictly mutual insurance 
society each member paying in proportion to the frequency of the lidfes 
and to the assured value. Mutuality here consists in each member setting 
aside eadh year for his premium a sum corresponding to the amount of risk: 
the society fixes the amount of this sum, this insurance prexoium which 
it receives and administers; its function is to enable the individual to bear 
repeated losses. The solution of this problem is possible whenever the 
necessary data from which to fix the correct premium are available. 
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In the Dq>artmeat of the Rh6ue statistics of the damage reported have 
been kept for a century; it amounted to 257,663,313 francs. The aver¬ 
se annual amount of damage actually done cannot be deduced from this 
figure, because the r^orts fumi.shed were comparativdy few during the 
early years and are always incomplete; discouraged by the slowness 
and inadequacy of the relief furnished, many farmers have ceased to de- 
dare the damage done. As the same source of error exists in each commune, 
M. Mascart, taking the Commune of Z/Ucenay, in which the reported loss 
during the hundred years is 1,479,905 francs, considers that the coefiS- 

dmit of the commune, viz,, or 0.005369, almost exactly 

represents the proportion of the total losses in the department which may 
be expected in the commune. 

The same calculation was made for each commune, but the coeffi¬ 
cients vary very greatly according to the value of the crops cultivated and 
the frequency of hailstorms. 

In order to arrive at the average damage occasioned in Lucenay, 
Mascart calculated for the whole department the average for the recent 
period of ten years in which the larg^t number of declarations was made. 
This average was 5,972,176 francs. The average damage per year for the 
Commune of l/ucenay was therefore, 5,972,176 francs X 0.005369 == 
32,065 francs, which represents the total premium to be paid by the 
commune. 

If all the land in the commune was precisely the same, it would only 
be necessary to divide the total premium by the number of hectares, in 
order to obtain the prenaium per hectare. But in reality this is not so. 
M. Mascart takes, as the basis for his calculations', the average value of the 
crop yield. Thus, knowing the distribution of the land in each commune 
in the different dasses, with their average yields, a simple calculation of 
proportions will give the premium on each dass. If the average annual 
damage in a commune is divided by the average value of the crop 3ddd of 
that commune, the result gives the average annual damage per i franc 
of yidd. There is a characteristic number for each commune ; for lyU- 
cenay it is 0.0894 francs, and the premium per hectare for that commune 
is found by multiplying the average yield per hectare b}" 0.0894 francs. 

Although very interesting from a theoretical point of mew, the mutual 
insurance system expounded by M. Mascart presents two difficulties, well 
recognized by the author himself. 

(1) This method of insurance is only applicable where the indis¬ 
pensable scientific basis exists, and where it is possible to group together 
soldy regions having the same characteristics, or effect reinsurance in 
common with such regions. 

(2) Also it assumes that aU the land to which it applies is insured, 
in other words that insurance is comprdsory, and it does not seem likdy 
that insurance against hail will be made compulsory in France in the 
near future. 
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2. ttatt, insurance ET 1920. — L’Argus, Fads, 1 May, 1921. 

Theie are three classes of society in France which write insurance 
agaitigfr hail: limited liability companies, large mutual insurance sodeiies, 
and 28 local mutual insurance societies subsidized by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

Setting aade these last, which are still of small importance and of 
whidi particulars for 1920 are not yet available, the results of the year 
1920 compared with those of the previous year are as follow: 


1919 


1920 


Number of policies. 209,727 

Values assured.1*755,963,510 fr. 

Premiums and contributions . . 25,967,657 » 

Losses and expenses of settle¬ 
ment . 12,002,934 )i 

Profits. 7,005,146 » 

Reserve funds. 24,742,866 » 


215,720 

2.869.436,728 tr. 
42,083,563 > 

26,066,036 » 

5,985,767 >’ 
28,779.073 « 


The proportion of the losses to the premiums and contributions was 
62 per cent, in 1920; it was only 46 per cent, in 1919. 

It may be added that the mutual societies do, in the aggr^ate, a larger 
business than the companies. Thus the policies issued by the companies 
numbered 106,724, while those issued by the mutual societies numbered 
109,996, and the risks covered by the mutual societies amounted to 
1,619,024,289 francs, as compared with risks amounting to 1,250,412,434 
francs covered by the companies. 


ITALY. 

1. AMENDMENTS TO THE lAW ON COMPUI^ORY INSURANCE AGAINST ACCID¬ 
ENTS IN AGBICUl/niRE. — IfEGGB 24 II&BZO 1921, N. 297, CHE REC& MODXEZCA- 
ZIONB AL DBCBH 10 -LBG 6 S LU 0 G 0 XE»EN 2 IALE 23 AGOSTO I917, N. 1450, CONCERNENirB 
X«’ASSICnRAZX10HE OBBllGATOHIA CONTRO GLX INPORTOIU SDL LAVORO m AGBICOLTURA. 
GaasMeOa Ufficiale del Regno d'XUdia, No. 77 . Rome, i April 1921. — Circular Ko. 13, dated 
2 Apdl I92X, of the Mixuster of labour and Social Thrift regarding the amendments. 

By the Law of 24 March 1921, No. 297, some amendments were made 
to the Decree-Law of 23 August 1917, No. 1450, rdating to compulsory 
insurance against accidents in agric^tuxed work, the main provisions of 
which we outlined in our issue of March 1919. The most important changes 
are those whidi relate to the scale of compensation to be paid for aeddents. 
The scale fixed by the Decree of 23 August 1917, which is now considered 
inadequate iu view of the present cost of Jiving to rural workers, was as 
follows; 

{a) In case of complete permanent disablement, from 1,200 liras 
to 3,250 liras, with the addition of one tenth for the wife and for eadi 
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child tinder 15 years old up to five tenths, that is with a maximum of 
4,875 liras; 

(b) In case of death, from 400 liras to 2,500 liras, with similar ad¬ 
ditions, that is with a maximum of 3,750 liras ; 

(c) In case of temporary disablement, from 50 centesimi to i lira 
per day, beginning on the eleventh day of disablement and continuing 
for 90 days. 

In the new scale the compensation in case of death and of permanent 
disablement has been trebled, so that, taking account of the addition 
of tenths in reject of the wife and children, they vary between the 
following limits; 

{a) In case of complete permanent inability, from 3,600 liras to 
14,625 liras. 

(J) In case of death, from 1,500 liras to 11,250 liras. 

The compensation for accidents which produce temporaiy’' disable¬ 
ment have also been trebled, except for workers between 15 and 65 years, 
in the case of whom it has'been quadrupled, that is, it has been increased 
from I lira to 4 Uras for men and from 75 centesimi to 3 liras for women. 

Further, while under the Decree of 23 August 1917 it was necessaiy 
to show a diminution of more than 15 per cent, in the capacity for work 
in order to be entitled to compensation for partial disablement, according 
to the recent provisions it is only necessary to show a diminution of 10 
per cent. Again the limit of average daily earnings above which it is not 
compulsory for foremen on farms or in forestry undertakings to be insured 
against accident has been raised from 10 liras to 20 liras. 

Compensation will be paid according to the new scale in respect of 
accidents which occur on or after the thirtieth day from the publication 
of the law, that is, i Llay 1921. 


* 

* 

2 , COMPULSORY INSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS IN AGRICULTURE IN THE 

FIRST HALF-YEAR OF 1920 — Rassegna della Previdema SociaU^ No. g. Rome, 

September 1920 

We have indicated above the amendments recently made to the Decree- 
Law of 23 August 1917, No. 1,450, on compulsory insurance against acdc- 
ents in agriculture. We will here set out briefly the results attained in 
this form of insurance in the first half-year of 1920. As the reader is 
aware, this branch of insurance is entrusted, in the main, to the Cassa 
Nazionalc di Assicurazione per gU Infortuni snl Lavoro (i) which carries 
it on by means of divisiond offices (branches and agencies) spread over 
the whole of the kingdom. 

In the period in question, 18,699 accidents were reported, of which 
2,394 reported in January; 2,763 in February; 3,221 in March : 

(x) On tbe working and functions of ibis public institution, the official body entrusted 
with insurance against accidents in labour, see the article in our issue of June-July 19x9. 
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2,462 in April; 3,245 in May, and 4,614 in June. As the winter slackness 
in agricultural work passes into the harvest activity of the summer months, 
the number of accidents increases. The only exception to the steady 
increase in the number of accidents was in April, in which month serious 
agricultural strikes occurred. It may even be affirmed that one of the 
most st riking indications of the seriousness of the strikes in the various 
regions is fumidied precisdy by their effect in reducing the number of 
accidents. In June the strikes were particularly widespread and of long 
duration in the province of Parma so that in the division [compartimento) 
of Reggio Emilia, which indudes that province, there were fewer accidents 
in June than in May, whereas in almost all the other divisions the number 
of acddents was about 50 per cent- higher. 

The second year of the application of the Eaw began in May 1920. 
The acddents reported in the two first months of the two workmg years 
were as follow: 1919: May, 902, June, 3,214; total, 4,116. 1920: May, 
3,245; June 4,614; total, 7,859. Even setting aside May 1919, when 
the insurance had only just come into operation, the increase in the num¬ 
ber of acddents is remarkable. In comparison with 1919 there was also 
a higher percentage of cases entitled to compensation amongst the acdd¬ 
ents reported. The number of fatal acddents is noteworthy; it, was 
309, of which 85 (27.28 per cent.) occurred in Southern Italy. The months 
in which the most dangerous work is done are those in the second half 
of the year in which crops are gathered. Even in the last three months 
of the half-year the number of fatal accidents rapidly increases ; there 
were 27 in April, 70 in May and 82 in Jime. During the half-year the total 
amount paid in compensation was 1,063,079 Kras. 

We do not yet possess detailed information regarding the accidents 
which occurred in the second half-year of 1920, but from a recent commun¬ 
ication issued to the press by the Gassa Naziomle Infortuni it appears 
that during the yeax 1920 41,663 acddents in agricultural work were re¬ 
ported and that 2,830,581 liras were paid as compensation in respect of 
39,906 acddents of which 371 were fatal and 1,493 resulted in permanent 
disablement. 


3. nmyes to be eoixowed in the formation op mutuai, aoricuwurae 

INSURANCE SOCIETIES — CiRcor4isE n. 3, in daxa 18 gennaio 1921 , relaxwa 

ALUB NORME E DIREXIXVE CIRCA IE. FDNZIQNAMEE3TO DELLB COMMISSIONI PER LB MUTUB 

DI ASSICURAZK>NE AGRARIA (DECREXO-LEGGB 2 SEITBUBRE I9XQ, N 1759) 

To meet the development of agricultural mutual insurance sodeties 
and better to regulate their organization, the provisions of the Daw of 
7 July 1907, No. 526, on small agricultural co-operative societies and mutual 
agricultural insurance sodeties have been replaced, as far as the latter 
class of society is concerned, by the provisions of the Decree-Eaw of 3 
September 1919, No. 1,759, and by the regulations, dated 26 February 
1920, made under that law, which we outlined in our issue of July 1930 - 
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In view of the importance of the. matter to agriculturists, we think it 
desirable to supplement the information given in that issue by indicating 
the fundamental principles which must be followed by the Provind^ 
Commissions contemplated by Article 2 of the Law of 2 September 1919, 
in examining and approdng the rules submitted to then by mutual agri¬ 
cultural insurance societies when applying for legal recognition. 

In the general part, the rules of the mutual societies must indicate 
the sphere of operations. This must be a strfctly local area, confin^, 
that is, to a commune, or fraction of a commune, or group of adjacent 
communes of which the total population does not exceed 5000 inhabitants 
or, in the case of a large commune divided into mandain&nti, to a mandamevUo. 

In the part relating to the objects of the mutual society, the rules 
must state that the society has, amongst other objects, that of ghdng 
compensation for damage resulting from agricultural risks, that is from 
the risks of all kinds to which the buildings and fixtures as wdl as the 
implements, etc., used in agriculture or forestry are exposed; in the case 
of mutual live stock insurance societies, the objects must also indude 
the inspection of live stock, veterinary aid, the sanitary improvement of 
stables and cow-houses and their surroundings, and the means which it 
is intended to apply to restrict the losses, such as preventive vaccination, 
disinfection and the strict application of sanitary regulations, must also 
be enumerated. 

It is desired, in fact, that the mutual societies should not only be 
insurance societies, but should hdp to watch over and increase the national 
w’ealth. 

In the part relating to the members, besides laying down the methods 
for their admission, expulsion or withdrawal, the rules must dearly state 
their obligation to remain members of the sodety for at least a year, to 
insure all the property which they possess which is exposed to lie rids 
in question, with suci exceptions as the rules themselves may indicate 
or may be laid down from time to time by the Committee of Management, 
as well as their obligation not to insure, under any form whatever, with 
other insurance institutions, that part of the rids: which is not covered 
by the mutual sodety as allowed by the rules, and the undertaking which 
they must give to report immediatdy any change which may occur in the 
risks insured, particularly in regard to the health of animals. 

As regards fees and premiums, it is noteworthy that the prindple 
is laid down that mutual sodeties must not generally speaking be recogniz¬ 
ed which are based on the simple distribution of losses, without fixed 
premiums payable in advance and proportionate to the values assured. 
This form has, in fact, two serious disadvantages. In the first place, 
it is not possible to make the good years compensate for the bad ones; 
the society cannot build up any reserve fund, and thus in some years the 
sacrifices which the members are called upon to make may be excessive. 
A sodety of this type, again, is condemned to isolation, since it cannot 
become federated with other sodeties, and this is de rly to the disadvant¬ 
age of the members. 
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As to losses, the rules must, amongst other things, fix the measure 
in which compensation will be paid {for live stock and fire insurance it 
must not exceed 8o per cent, of the loss; for other kinds of insurance it 
may be as much as go per cent.) and the circumstances under which the 
member loses his right to compensation. 

The rules must also lay down the method of forming the general re¬ 
serve fund and the special reserve funds. The general reserve fund must 
be formed by the general entrance fees, by ten per cent, to be deducted 
from the special reserve funds and by the interest on the fund itself. It 
must be devoted to maldng good depreciation and any losses resulting 
from the working of the society and to other objects to be determined by 
the rules. The special reserve funds (for each kind of insurance) aie formed 
by the special entrance fees (fixed by the rules) and by a proportion of 
the profits resulting from the respective kinds of insurance. The pro¬ 
portion is fixed at 50 per cent, in the case of hail and live stock insurance, 
and at 20 per cent, for other kinds. These sums must continue to be 
allocated to the reserve funds until such time as they have reached three 
times the premiums received during the previous year, in the case of hail 
and live stock insurance, or twice the premiums in the case of other kinds. 
There is an important provision that at least half of the reserve funds 
must be invested in securities issued or guaranteed by the State, and the 
remainder invested in the shares of local credit institutions — preferably 
those which supply credit for agricultural purposes — or dq>osited with 
such institutions. 

In the part of the rules relating to the management of the society, 
it must be laid down that all the officers of the society shall give their 
services gratuitoudy, except the secretary and the treasurer, who may 
be paid. 

In regard to hail insurance, the rules must fix the methods of re¬ 
insurance (with the provincial federations, the National Insurance Insti¬ 
tute or private concerns). Re-insurance is compulsory; not less than 
60 per cent, nor more than 90 per cent, of the rids assumed must be rein¬ 
sured. 

For other kinds of insurance re-insurance is optional, but when rids 
are re-insured the mutual society must retain at least 30 per cent, of the 
risks in the case of live stodk insurance (except in r^ard to epidemics 
in which case the proportion may be redu<^ to 10 per cent.) and at least 
50 per cent, in the case of other Idnds of insurance. 

Ivastly it may be noted that mutual insurance societies may be formed 
as sections of agricultural co-operative societies (including affiUanze col- 
IMve) and amongst their members, provided they are governed by special 
rules and are independently managed. 

The regulations which we have here outlined are calculated to give 
to the societies in question an organization based on tedmical considera¬ 
tions and on sound administrative principles. The work of propaganda, 
of encouragement and of assistance whicffi will be carried out by the Pro¬ 
vincial Commissions for the l^al recognition of local mutual societies 
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will contribute much to the development of mutual agricultural insurance. 
This is a large fidd of action in which much still remains to be done in Italy 
and in this constructive work much rdiance is placed on the direct aid 
of the members of the Commissions who, in view of the method of sdLec- 
tion (i) are the best fitted for this purpose, since they are in direct contact 
with the interested persons and are fuUy conversant with the agricultural 
conditions of the region and with the consequent needs in the matter 
of insurance. 

(x) The Ptovindal Comuussions for the legal recognition of local mutual insuranoe soc¬ 
ieties are composed of the Director of the Itinerant Agricultural X^ectureiships of the chief 
town of the province and of two experts, of whom one is appointed by the ifimstry of Agri¬ 
culture and one by the 3 JQnistry of Industry and Commerce. 
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ARGENTINA. 


THE NATIONAL MORTGAGE BANK AND THE LATEST 
REGULATIONS CONCERNING IT. 

OFFldAX, SOTOCES: 

No. 10.676. MODIFICANBO lA LEY ORGInICA DEL BANCOBiPOIECARIO NACIONAE NO. 8.I7R 

(20 Sbptiembre 1919). — BoleUn Oficial, Buenos Ayres, 27 September 1919. 

Banco Hipotecario Naczonal. Heolameniaci 6 n db las I^yes Nos. 8.172 yY 10.676. 

APROBAddN DEL Reglamento (xi DXdEMBRB I 9 i 9 )> — BoltHn Ofictol, Buenos Ayres 

17 January X920. 

BANQtTE HYPOTBI^CAIRE NATIONALE. RAPPORT SUR LES OP^&RATIONS DE L’ANNAE X9I9, 

Buenos Ayres, 1920. 

The Argentine National Mortgage Bank was established by the Law 
of 26 October 1886, which was afterwards amended by the Law of Sep¬ 
tember 1911, No. 8,172. 

The organization of this Bank has been fully described in previous 
issues, and we have also indicated the amendments which have been made 
to the fundamental law, drawing attention to the special measures by which 
the Government has endeavoured to foster this institution, which is of 
great importance to a country in process of colonization like the Argen¬ 
tine. But the changed conditions of the Republic have made necessary, in 
this as in other cases, new regulatiotss better adapted to solve the urgent 
economic problems, such as those connected with colonization, the encour¬ 
agement of stock-breeding, etc., and accordingly a new law was promulgated 
on 22 September 1919 (No. 10,676) which, as we shall see, has notably 
widened the Bank’s sphere of action. 

Detailed regulations have been issued for the carrying out of the Law 
of I September 1911, No. 8,172, and that of 22 September 1919, 
No. 10,676, and these regulations complete the legiriative provisions 
by which the Bank is governed. 

§ I. The bank’s i^ransactions. 

As the Bank is at present organized, taking account of the modihca- 
tions introduced hy Law No. 10,676 as well as by the regulations, its 
transactions are as follows: 
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1. The granting of mortgage loans in the form of credit bonds 
{cidulas) convertible into cash secured on lands situated within the 
boundaries of the Republic ; 

2. Receiving in the Savings Bank deposits to be converted into 
bonds, 

3. Buying bonds on its own account and buying and sdling them 
on account of other persons, 

4. Acquiring property for its own use with the right to sdl it again; 

5 Accepting, free of charge, the custody of mortgage bonds; 

6. Itsdf insuring the mortgaged properties. 

The loans may be granted: 

1. For building purposes; 

2. For encouraging stock-bieeding; 

3. For promoting vine-growing and fruit-growing; 

4. For facilitating the execution of special sanitation works in 
the Republic. 

The Bank’s power to issue bonds, which according to the Law of 
24 September 1886, was Umited to 50,000,000 pesos and was afterwards 
increased successivdy to 160,000,000 pesos and 500,000,000 pesos, has by 
the Law of 1919 been fixed at the sum of 1,000,000,000 pesos. The new is¬ 
sues are made by numbered series of 50,000,000 pesos and the making of such 
an issue must be decided by two thirds of the votes of the total number 
of the Board of Directors and be authorized by a Government decree. 
The exemption from taxes and from all national or provincial duties 
which the Bank enjoys in respect of the bonds issued and also the exemption 
from stamp duty which in certain cases the Bank itsdf enjoys, is extended 
to persons who apply for loans and to all the transactions they may have 
with the Bank. 

As to the amount of the loans which may be granted by the Bank 
to any one person or body, while the Law of 1911 laid down that loans 
could not be for sums less than 1,000 pesos nor more than 50,000 pesos, 
the Law of 1919 has extended the upper limit to 1,000,000 pesos. 

§ 2. The various kinds oe eoan. 

Building Loans, — These are granted to owners of small lots of 
ground situated in the Federal capital, in provindal capitals, in na¬ 
tional territories and in towns of the Republic having over 10,000 in¬ 
habitants, and are payable by instalments. They must not exceed 60 
per cent, of the estimated value of the land and in no case can they be 
more than 6,000 pesos They may be also granted to other owners who 
agree to the conditions laid down by the Bank, provided the loans be 
used for building workmen’s dwellings. 

Loans for Land Settiement — Under the terms of the fundamental 
law, any public institution, company or private person intending to divide 
up a rural estate, can ask the Bank’s assistance in favour of the settlers 
who may wish to purchase parcds of land in order to cultivate them. 
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The Bank grants loans for land settlement secured by mortgage on 
parcds of rural land which, by reason of their situation in agricultural 
districts or near railway stations or sea or river ports, may appear suitable 
for colonization. Such loans may be granted to the purchasing settlers 
to an amount not exceeding 8o per cent, of the purchase price, but it 
is necessary that the owners of the estates, whether private persons 
or institutions, should arrange with the Bank the formalities connected 
with the division of their estates into lots and the valuation of them. 

Another condition laid down by the Bank for granting the loan is 
that the proprietors shall sell the different lots of land by public auction 
and that the results of the sale shall be subnaitted to the Bank's 
approval. 

The regulations lay down the rules to be observed before the loans 
can be finally concluded. 

The applicant must state the area, the position and the special condi¬ 
tions of the estate, its distance from railway stations or ports, etc. He 
must, moreover, present a plan of the proposed subdivision of the estate, 
made by an expert, or ask the Bank itself to carry out the subdivision 
by means of its own technical staff. 

The area of any lot must not exceed 200 hectares and the Bank is 
empowered to determine its size within that limit, in such manner as to 
render possible its development as a small holding or the adoption of a 
mixed system of agriculture and stock-breeding» 

The sale by auction of the estate intended to be colonized shall be an¬ 
nounced by the Bank which shall fix the place, the day and the hour at 
which the auction is to take place and shall also fix the reserve price of 
each lot. 

Within a year from the date of the auction, the Bank will have the 
right to sell privately and on the same conditions as at the public sale, for 
the account of the owner, the lots which may not have been sold by 
auction, but whatever may be the price obtained by such sale, the Bank 
must not grant a loan of more than 80 per cent, of the price obtained 
at the auction for similar lots. 

With a view to facilitating the sale of lands for settlement, the Bank 
may set up temporary agencies in the places where colonies can be formed, 
appointing the agent who is to carry out the private sale of the different 
lots as w^ as the local notary who is to draw up the deed of sale and the 
loan agreement, so as to save the colonist the cost of transfer. 

The Bank may also set up an agency at the Immigration Offices for the 
purpose of assigning rural lots to agricultural immigrants. 

In default of pa3nnent of the agreed instalments when due, the colon¬ 
ists will, as a penalty, pay additional interest, in proportion to the amount 
of the debt. The Bank may only excuse from pa3ment of such penal¬ 
ties those settlers who personally work their own lots of land and who, 
having fottowed a mixed system of agriculture and stock-breeding, have 
been prevented by circumstances beyond their control from complying 
with the requirements of the law. 
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If to the same ptirchaser taore than one lot of land be awarded at 
the auction, the Bank may grant a loan to the extent of 8o per cent, of the 
price of one only of the lots bought. On the other loans may be granted 
up to 50 per cent, of the value as estimated by the Bank itself. 

The sons of a settler, if of age, are considered as distinct persons and 
so each of them may benefit by the advantages of the Law. 

A settler who has bought a piece of land may in his torn sdl it, 
but the Bank must not accept the transfer if the new purchaser does not 
himseU farm the land. 

If one person buys more than one mortgaged lot of land, the Bank will 
allow the mortgage at the rate of 80 per cent, of the value of the land to re¬ 
main on one only of the lots ; for the others the loans and the mortgage 
must be reduced to 50 per cent, of the value. If the buyer does not 
comply with this arrangement, the Bank will immediately proceed to the 
sale of the land by auction. 

Under the terms of the law the Bank of the Argentine Nation, the Na¬ 
tional Bank, now in liquidation, the National Mortgage Bank and any 
other public institution which owns ruial property in agricultaral districts 
may benefit b3’’ the same advantages offered to settlers. 

Loans on Vineyards and Orchards, — The Bank is also empowered 
to grant loans on the s cuiity of vineyards and orchards to the extent 
of 50 per cent, of the value of the property to be mortgaged at the period 
of its highest production. 

Various rules are laid down by the law for these particular loans. 

The mortgager is obliged to notify to the Bank the loss of plants 
when these exceed 10 per cent, of the whole plantation and the diseases 
which may affect the plants. 

As regards orchard if the loss be such as to reach 30 per cent, of the 
plants existing at the time the property was valued the Bank will oblige 
the debtor to renew the plantation. In the latter's default the Bank 
may immediately proceed'to call in the loan. 

Loans for Encouragement to Stock-breeding, — The new law of 
1919, with the object of encouraging and increasing stock-bieeding provides 
that the Bank may grant for such purposes loans payable in instalments 
similar to those granted for buildings purposes By me, ns of such loans 
the rural districts best adapted for stock-breeding can be developed, the 
farms being improved by the installation of a water supply or the execu¬ 
tion of other works in^spensable to a stock farm. 

The Bank may grant loans up to 50 per cent, of the value of the land 
and of the improvements which are to be made upon it. 

An instalment of the loan will be withhdd by the Bank until the 
improvements have been carried out and have been inspected and approved 
by experts. 

§ 3. Insurance 

Prior to the Taw of 1919, the insurance which the Bank required 
the mortgager to take out was only for the purpose of guaranteeing the 
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recovery of the loans, in case of damage to tlfe property, and it was therefore 
sufficient that the insurer should transfer the insurance policy to the Bank. 
By the new law, however, the Bank has the right to insist that the owner 
shall insure the property with the Bank itself. 

The Bank will insure the property for the amount of the loans granted 
on them, but if the insurer so desire, the insurance may be extended to 
cover the value of the property as estimated. If the estate to be mortgaged 
is already insured by a company recognized by the Bank, the policy 
win be accepted, but must be made over to the Bank for such time as it 
remains in force. After this, the insurance will be written by the Bank 
itself, on such conditions as it may lay down. 

For this important function, assigned to the Bank by the new law, 
of insuring property which has been mortgaged as security for loans granted 
by it, the Regulations lay down special rules, which we here briefly resume. 

The insurance premiums will be fis^d by the Bank, but they must 
never exceed those at the time charged for the same ridrs by the Argentine 
Insurance Committee. 

If the loan should be repaid before the expiry of the insurance contract, 
the insurer shall pay the premium for the current half-year, but the insur¬ 
ance will be cancelled together with the mortgage. 

In case of loss the Bank will have the damages a-ssAsstnl by its 
own experts and will fix the compensation, which will be paid to the party 
concmned either by instalments during the reconstruction or in a lump 
sum when the recoutrucdon has been completed. 

If the loss should be complete, the Bank after having had the damages 
assessed and having fixed the compens'.tion, will also fix the timp within 
which the reconstruction is to be finished If it is not finisTiPd within the 
time fixed or if, before it is finished, the debtor should delay the payment 
of his debt, the Bank shall apply the amount of the compensation to the 
total or partial cancelling of the loan. 

When the compensation is not sufficient to cover the total debt the 
Bank will withhold it in part payment of the debt and will thpn proceed to 
the sale, by auction and for cash, of the property as it stands. Bven 
in case of partial losses, the Bank will fix the period of timp in which the 
reconstruction is to be completed and if it should not be fiTn'aliptl within 
that period, will hold back the amount of the compensation in part payment 
of the debt and proceed to the sale of the property by auction. 


§ 4. ThS SAI,® Off PROPERTY ON WHICH THE BANK HAS BORBCr,OSED. 

The Bank will draw up each year rules for the sale by a^Pti»u of the 
lands belonging to debtors who have not repaid thdr loans at the due dates 
or according to the methodslaid down by the law. These ggtpc; the PTr ppncpg 
of which will be charged to the debtors, may be carried out in one or more 
lots, according to whether the Bank deems it desirable or not to divide 
the mortgage for this purpose. 
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If the property is not sold within the period fixed by the Bank, 
anoth r auction will be held within the following ninety f ays, the reserve 
price being fixed by the Bank at a figure which may not be below the 
amount of the mortgage and of the es^enses, less the sums already repaid 
If no offer be made for the property, the Bank will be always entitled 
to have it adjudicated to its^ at the reserve price fixed for the last 
sale. 

The Bank may sdl the properties so adjudicated to it subdividing them 
in order that they may be better adapted for farming, and is always empower¬ 
ed to postpone for a year, from the date of the adjudication, the final 
settlement of the loan, so as to sell within that time the property adjudi¬ 
cated to it. It may also, within the year, agree with the mortgager for 
the repayment of his debt, principal, interest and expenses, and may 
restore the property to him. 

If a property, already adjudicated to the Bank, is in course of sale, the 
Bank, according to the new Law No. 10,676, may carry out, at the debtor's 
expense, all the repairs that it may consider to be necessary, pay taxes 
and take any other steps with a view to the maintenance of the property. 
Moreover, the Bank may sell the property in its entirety or sdl pt rts of it 
or may transfer to the local municipality, gratuitously or at a reasonable 
price, the land necessary to open up roads, etc. 

The Bank has also the light to represent the debtor in any action brought 
against him concerning t*e property or to bring actions against other 
persons in occupation of the property. 


§ 5. The FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE BANK ON 3I BECEMBER I9I9. 

We dose these notes by briefiy examining the finandal position of 
the Bank for 1919. 

Bofds — The bonds in circulation on 31 December 1918 amounted 
to 591,113,175 pesos. In 1919, others were issued to the value of 94,897,750 
pesos and bonds to the value of 73,565,300 pesos were withdrawn, so iiat 
the circulation on 31 December 1919 amounted to 612,445,575 pesos. 

The increase of the bonds in circulation from 1912 to 1919 is diown 
in Tcible I (page' 354 . 

Loans, — The loans appUed for in 1919 numbered 4,843 and amount¬ 
ed to 163,601,169 pesos, as compared with 4,218 applications for loans 
amounting to 131,921,919 pesos in 1918. 

The loans granted in 1919 were 4,231 for a total amount of 119,783,750 
pesos whilst in 1918 they were 3,583 for a total of 116,608,100 pesos. 

The loans entered upon the books in 1918 were 3,503 for a total 
amount of 81,286,950 pesos and in 1919 they were 3,848 for a total amount 
of 94,897,700 pesos. 

The movement of the r^;istered loans in the period between 1912 
and 1919, 1915 exduded, no loans having been granted in that year, was 
as shown in Table II (page 354): 
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Tabee I. — Circidation of Bonds from 1912 

to 1919. 
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Tabee II. — Moienient of Registered 

Loam from 1912 to 
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The classification of the loans according to their amount for igig 
is shown in Table III (page 355). 
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Tabee III — Loans Classified according to their Amount 
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I 
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As we have already mentioned, many of the new regulations of the 
Mortgage Bank are intended to encourage small holdings Therefore we 
give in Table IV (page 356) the classification of loans granted to benefit 
small holdings, da^ifying them with regard to their amoimt as wdl as to 
the size of the estates on which the loans are secured. 

As the table shows, the loans granted by the branch districts are much 
more numerot^ than those granted in the national territories (i). 

(i) The Report of the Bank dibtiugiushes its vanotis spheres of operation as foUo'vvs The 
Federal Capital (Buenos Ayres), National Temtones (Pampa, Rio Negro, Neuqu&i, Chubut, 
Chaco, MisToncs), and Branch Districts (Ea Plata, Bahia Blanca, Tandil, Eincoln, Rosano, 
Santa F6, Parand, TTruguay, Comentes, Cdrdoba, Santiago del Estero, Tucumdn, Salta, Ca- 
iamarLa, Sau Euib, Mcndo/a, San Juan) 




Tabi,B IV. — Loans Granted on Small Rural Properlies during the year 1919. 
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Part IV: Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


I. — ECONOMIC AND SOaAD CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICUDTURAL CDASSES 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

liARNINGS .^JSTD WORKING HOURS OF FARM-WORKERS 
IN SCOTLAND {Contmuei). 


SOURCE (omciAi<) 

Wilson (Sir James), K C S 1 : Report to the Board of AgncuJture for Scotland oa 
Farm-Workers in Scotland in ivij-20 Edinburgh, i j2i. 


I. — EARNINGS (Continmd) 

§ 4 Ploughmen under 21 and over 00. 

According to tlie returns received 332 youths under 21 weie employed 
as ploughmen on the i,og6 farms, and their average total earmngs were for 
all Scotland 43s. 2d. per week (cash 33s. iid., allowances 9s. 3d ). On the 
same forms only 52 ploughmen were rctmned as over 6o‘, and the average 
weekly value of their total earnings was 43 s.yd. (cash 35s. gd., allowances 
gs. lod.). 


§ 5. CaOITLEMBN between 21 AND 60. 

5 or all Scotland the average total earnings ot the 360 marned cattle¬ 
men were practically the same as those of the married ploughmen, the 
average value of the allowances being somewhat greater, and the cash wage 
being somewhat less than that of the married ploughman — the reason 
for the difierence probably being that often the cattleman has an allowance 
of milk or the keep of a cow where the ploughman has none. 
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The average weekly earnings of married c^lenien between 2i and 6o 
for the whole of Scotland was 49s. gd. (cash 36s. 5d., allowances 13s. 4d). 
For single cattlemen, the average weekly earnings for the whole of Scotland 
were 43s. yd. (cash 29s. iid., allowances 13s. 8d.). 

Table XI (p. 359) shows the average weekly earnings of all cattlemen 
(married and single). 

§ 6. Shepherds between 21 and 60. 

Por all Scotland ther average weekly earnings of the 277 married shep¬ 
herds between 21 ajd 60 were 48s. 4d. per week, as compared with 50s. 
3d., the average for the married ploughmen ; but the average value of the 
shepherd*s allowances was 14s. gd., as compared with los. yd. for the plough- 
nran, and the average cash wage was only 33s. yd. for the shepherds as 
against 39s. 8d. for the ploughmen. The married shepherd's sdlowances 
are generally considerably more valuable than those of the married plough¬ 
man. He often gets 80 stones of oatmeal a year instead of 65, and more 
often has the keep of one or two cows, and of several sheep (''a pack”), 
whose wool and lambs belong to him, and can generally keep a pig and 
poultry. 

Pew Committees have ventured to place an average cash value on the 
keep of a pack. The Dumfries and Gdloway Committee have valued it 
at twice the rental per sheep paid by the employer, and in Shetland the val¬ 
ue has been estimated at 20s. per annum for a blackface or cross ewe, and 
at ys. 6d. for a Shetland ewe. In hilly country many shepherds are allowed 
to cut peat during their employer's time, and the carting is done by the 
fanner. One Committee estimates the value of this privilege at £5 4s. per 
annum and others at £4 or £6. 

A shepherd has to keep one or more dogs, and although he is generally 
allowed to feed them on the flesh of fallen sheep, most District Committees 
have fixed the minimum wage for the shepherd at 2s. 6d. or 3s. a week 
higher than for the ploughman, for each dog which he is required by the 
conditions of his emplo3nnent to keep and feed. 

The average weekly earnings for the whole of Scotland of unmarried 
shepherds was 425. yd. (cash 28s. ixd., allowances 13s. 8d.). 

Table XII (p. 360) shows the average weekly earnings of all shepherds 
(married and single) between 21 and 60. 

§ 7. OrRAMEN between 21 AND 6o. 

The male farmworkers, other than the ploughmen, cattlemen, and shep¬ 
herds (all of whom are in charge of animals), have been classed together as 
orramen ” (odd men). The number so classed on the farms for which re¬ 
turns have been received is 424 out of a total permanent male staff of 3,699. 
that is, less than 12 per cent. The orraman may be a man engaged for spec¬ 
ial work, such as hedging, ditchmg, mole or rabbit catching, or the charge 
of valuable machinery; or he may be getting too old for a h^d day's work. 
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Tabi«F XI. — Weekly Earnings of all CaiiUmen 

{Married and Single) between 21 and 60 in the Winter Half-year igig 20. 


Forfar .... 

Fife. 

Dumbarton . . . 

I^anark. 

Selkirk. 

Kincardine . . . 
Renfrew .... 
Kinross. 

Ol^pIctn.iTinflTi . . 

Haddington . . . 
Perth .... 
l/inlithgow . . . 
Roxburgh. . . . 

Ayr. 

Nairn. 

Dumfries . . . 
Berwick .... 
Wigtown .... 
Midlothian 
Stirling .... 

Peebles. 

Aberdeen .... 
Kirkcudbright. . 

Banff. 

Moray. 

Ross ct Cromarty. 
Inverness .... 

Argyll. 

Bute et Arran . 
Sutherland . . . 
Caithness .... 

Orkney. 

Shetland .... 


Average 


County 


cash wages 
per 
week 


Average Average 

value earnings 

of allowances per 

perwe^ week 




AH Scotland . . 


34 II 


13 5 


48 4 
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Tabi^ XII, — Average Weekly Bantings of all Shepherds 
[Married and Single) between 21 and 60 in the Wirder Half-Year 1919-20. 


Country 


Forfar , . 

piqrTrmanttap 

Fife ... . 

Kincardine . 

Einlithgow . 

Naim . . . 

Roxburgh 
Selkirk . . 

Berwick. 

Aberdeen. 

Ayr. 

Haddington. 

Lanark. 

Renfrew. 

EDrkcudbxight. 

Bute et Anan. 

Boss et Cromarty. 

Perth. 

Dumbarton 
Kinross. . 

Midlothian 

Dumfries.. 

Peebles , ’. 

Stirlu^.. . 

Banff. 

Inverness. 

Argyll . . 

Moray . . 

Sutherland 
Shetland . 

Wigtown . 

Caithness. 

Orkney. 

A ]1 Scotland . . . 


Average 

Average 

Average 

cash 

value 

of aUowances 

earnings 

per week 

per week 

per week 


d. 





45 

0 

16 

2 

61 

2 

47 

0 

13 

2 

60 

2 

40 

8 

16 

5 

57 

I 

35 

I 

19 

4 

54 

5 

47 

0 

6 

0 

53 

0 

32 

9 

18 

II 

51 

8 

31 

8 

1 19 

9 

51 

5 

35 

5 

15 

9 

51 

2 

39 

1 

11 

8 

51 

2 

34 

ZI 

15 

8 

50 

7 

35 

9 

13 

8 

49 

5 

42 

3 

6 

11 

49 

2, 

37 

8 

II 

0 1 

48 


41 

6 

6 

8 

48 

2 

37 

I 

1 

4 

47 

5 

42 

0 

5 

5 

47 

5 

25 

5 

21 

10 

47 

3 

30 

0 

16 

9 

46 

9 

35 

6 

II 

I 

46 

7 

29 

6 

17 

0 

46 

6 

40 

0 

6 

3 

46 

3 

35 

2 

1 I® 

10 

46 

0 

30 

8 

14 

10 

45 

6 

33 

II 

9 

10 

43 

9 

29 

0 

1 14 

0 

43 

0 

25 

2 

17 

10 

1 43 

0 

24 

10 

18 

I 

42 

II 

27 

II 

14 

10 

42 

9 

19 

7 

1 22 

2 

! 41 

9 

31 

0 

9 

6 

40 

7 

23 

6 

15 

3 

38 

9 

16 

8 

21 

7 

38 

3 

17 

0 

16 

6 

33 

6 

32 


14 

8 

47 
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and be kept on to help the other hands when necessary; or he may be a 
youth under training. His wages vary according to his occupation, respon¬ 
sibilities and qualifications ; but the average total earnings of the 194 mar¬ 
ried orramen between 21 and 60 employed on these farms were 47b. 7d per 
week — 2s. 8d. less than the 50s. 3d., which was the corresponding average 
for the ploughmen. 

Table XHI (p. 361) shows the average weekly earnings of all 
orramen (married and single). 


§ 8. Aru MAUE RARM-WORKSRS, OtHER THAN STEWARDS, GRIEVES 

AND ROREMEN. 

Putting together, without distinction between married and single, 
all the 3,699 male farm workers employed on these farms (other than ste¬ 
wards, grieves, and foremen), and classifying them according to age, the 
average total earnings were as shown in Table XIV (page 363). 
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Taews XIII. — Average Weekly Earnings oj all Orramen 
(Married and Single) between 21 and 60 tn the Winter Half-year 1919-20. 

County 


Average 
cash wages 
per 
week 

Average 

value 

of allowances 
per week 

Average 

eatnii^ 

per 

we^ 



1 s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

Perth . 


46 

6 

9 

8 

56 

2 

Forfar. 


41 

11 

II 

r> 

53 

5 

f^laolrtnantigTi. 


50 

0 

2 

10 

52 

10 

Renfrew. 


41 

2 

10 

7 

51 

9 

Kincardine. 


35 

7 

16 

2 

51 

9 

I^anark. 


39 

3 

II 

7 

50 

10 

Stirling. 

1 

45 

6 

5 

3 

50 

9 

Fife. 


43 

2 

7 

I 

50 

3 

Dtunbaitosi . 


41 

8 

8 

4 

50 

0 

Ayr. 


42 

8 

6 

3 

48 

11 

Aberdeen . 


27 ■ 

9 

18 

5 

46 

2 

Bci^ick. 


39 

8 

6 

2 

45 

10 

Roxburgh. 


1 36 

4 

9 

0 

45 

4 

3 Jidlothian . 


I 41 

7 

3 

7 

45 

2 

I4nlithgow. 


1 

5 

3 

6 

44 

XX 

Moray. 


28 

5 

16 

2 

44 

7 

Haddington. 


41 

I 

3 

3 

44 

4 

Dumfries. 


33 

3 

to 

8 

43 

XX 

Inveruc&s . 


, 38 

6 

4 

10 

43 

4 

Selkirk. 


1 3-1 

6 

7 

10 1 

1 42 

4 

PccblL'' . 


' 37 

0 

5 

4 

42 

4 

Kinross. 


24 

3 

' 18 

r 1 

42 

4 

Ross ct Cromarty .... 

j 

30 

3 

12 

1 

4 ^ 

4 

BaufL. 


29 

9 

12 

« 1 

41 

9 

Kirkcudbri^t. 


34 

9 

6 

5 

41 

2 

Wigtown. 


1 31 

2 

9 

11 

41 

I 

Bute ct Arran. 


40 

0 

1 

I 1 

41 

X 

Sutherland. 


29 

3 

! 8 

9 

33 

0 

Shetland. 


22 

0 

! ^5 

0 

37 

0 

Caithness. 


27 

9 

9 

X 

36 

xo 

Argyll. 

. 

1 ^7 

9 

9 

0 

36 

9 

Orkn^'. 


1 

3 

16 

9 

35 

0 

Naim. 

. 1 

1 — 

— 

I — 

— 

— 

— 

An Sotland ■ ■ - 

37 

11 

8 

3 

46 

2 
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Tabi,e XIV. — Average Total Earnings of all Ploughmen, Caiihniui, 
Sheplwds and On amen. 


Class of Worker 


Ploughmen 
Cattlemen. 
Shepherds. 
Orramen . 


Average total weekly eaniings 


Under 21 

Bettieen si 1 
and 60 

Over 60 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

S. d. 

43 2 

49 

2 

45 

7 

37 1 

48 

4 

47 0 

40 T 

47 

5 

42 6 

37 ' 7 

46 

2 

42 

7 


§ 9. Sidewards, grieves and foremen. 

On most large farms one of the wage-earning farm-workers is placed 
in a position of higher responsibility than the others, over whom he exer¬ 
cises control. In the south-east of Scotland he is called steward," 
elsewhere '"grieve” or "foreman. ” In the Census of 1911, 7,250 men 
of this class were returned out of a total population of wage-earning farm¬ 
workers, male and female, of 102,869. The average earnings for 1919-20 
of 377 of these men, according to the returns now received, comes to 
54& 4d. (cash 40s. rod., allowances 13s. 6d.) per week. 

§ 10. Gradation of wages. 

While these were the average total weekly earnings of the men regard¬ 
ing whom returns have been received, there were naturally great difter* 
ences between the actual earnings of the indiviilual men. For instance, 
in Wigtown, while the average earnings of the 51 ploughmen between 
21 and 60 were 45s- lod., ii of them had less than 43s. and 9 had over 
50S. per week. 

Within a county the wages paid vary with the character of the farm 
and its distance from industrial centres, and even on the same farm the 
wages paid to men performing the same kind of work vary according to 
their skill and eflSciency. Ctften, although the cash wage may be the 
same a difference is made in the amount of the allowances. 

§ II. PERMANENT WOMHN-WORKERS. 

For the whole of Scotland returns have been received for 672 women 
and girls peimanently employed in feim work, as distingtd^ed from 
domestic service. Gassified according to age, their average weekly earnings 
are as shown in Table XV (page 364). 
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Tvrii XV - Wttkh hmutm^s oj oil Pettiwncni 

oWit/t-Il hi Stuilcnd 

» 


Age Xunibn 


I 


I 7 ndcr 21 

• • 

^50 

From 21 to bo. 

. . . . 

513 

Over 60 

• 

9 

1 <572 


A\emi;c T('C(.kl> caiiiiii<^ 

Cash I Allou<itices I Total 


s 

i\ 

£> 

d 

1 s 

d. 

20 

5 

4 

0 

25 

2 

22 

6 

3 

8 

2 b 

2 

23 

4 

3 

2 

26 

6 


In the south and in the east of Scotland as far north as Fife, it is 
common for women to be employed as out-workers, taking their share in 
all work of the farm with the exception of ploughing. (In the Census oi 
1911 for all Scotland only 85 women were returned as being in charge 
of horses and ii as diepherds). In the dairying counties, chiefly in the 
south-west, women are often permanently employed on work in the dairy 
or the byre. (In the Census of 1911 for aU Scotland, 6,127 females were 
returned as in charge of cattle). 

Where women are commonly employed as permanent out-workers 
and the married men are engaged for the year, the women also are generally 
engaged for the j^ear, especially in the south and south-east of Scotland, 
where they are termed boudagers. ” Elsewhere the engagement is 
usually lor six months from Whitsunday or Martinmas, 

Where women and girls do not live at home, but are boarded and lodged 
in the farm-house they are paid a lower cash wage, the amount to be 
deducted having been estimated by the District Committees at rates 
varying from los. a week in the Xorthein Counties to 20s. a week in the 
Lothians and Peebles. 

In a few cases, especially in the south of Scotland, a woman is supplied 
with a cottage on the farm (cotwoman) and with allowances similar to 
those of a married man, but smaller in quantity. The harvest fee is 
paid at the same rate as to the male workers. Extra money is some¬ 
times earned by singling turnips after oroinary hours at piece-rates, and 
milking is often done by a mde worker’s wife or daughter, the usual 
payment for this work being in 1919-20 from ys. to los. a week for milk¬ 
ing 10 cows ni^t and morning. 

On the whole the average value of a woman-worker’s total earnings 
between 21 and 60 in 1919-20 was about double what it had been in 1914, 
and not much more thmi half that of the ploughmen between those ages. 
Table XVI (page 365) shows the average we^y earnings of all women-work- 
ers between 21 and 60. 
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Tabi^F XVT. — Avenige Weekly Earnings of All Permamnt Women- Workers 
[Married and Single) between 21 and 60 m the Winter Half-Year 1919-20. 


County 


Average 
TOtae of 
, allovnmca 

I oerweck 


Avetd^ge 
earnings 
oer week 


s. d. I s. ■ d. ■ 

Bute et Arran.| 25 6 1 8 8 j 34 2 

Dumbarton.^ 23 6 | 8 ii j 32 5 

Ayr.I 23 10 j 7 5 31 3 

lyonark. I 19 i ] ii 8 ^ 30 9 

Moray. 24 3 6 2 ' 30 5 

Renfrew. 23 7 6 4 I 29 ii 

Peebles. 17 .11 ii 8 | 29 7 

Selkirk.| 26 5 1 2 9 j 29 2 

Kinross . j 17 ^ I 11 3 j 28 7 

Stirling.1 26 o i 2 5 28 5 

Argyll. 17 o I 10 ir 27 ii 

Inverness.'. 25 o ' 2 ix 27 il 

I^inlithgow. 21 6 1 6 3 27 9 

Roxburgh. 25 o I 2 2 27 2 

Haddington 25 9 i 2 26 ii 

Aberdeen. . I2 9 14 o 26 9 

Berwick.| 24 5 i 7 1 26 o 

Dumfries 21 5 4 2 25 7 

Porfar.' 25 4 I — — 25 4 

Clackmannan. I z6 2 8 10 , 25 o 

Orkney.| 13 9 ii o | 24 9 

Kirkcudbright., 22 6 2 2 1 24 8 

Kincardine . 22 o | 2 6 j 24 6 

Nairn., ii 6 | 12 6 24 o 

Midlothian. 22 n i o ^ 23 ii 

Perth. 1 17 4 6 6 , 23 10 

Wigtown.I 20 o 3 7 23 7 

RobS et Cromarty...j 20 7 2 9 23 4 

Fife. 21 5 I 6 22 II 

Caithness.[ 13 7 4 2 

Banff. . . 

Sutherland 
Shetland . 


All Scotland . . . | 22 


26 
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§ 12. Casxjat, workers. 

On most fanns in Scx)tland, except in the busy seasons, practically 
the whole of the farm-work is done by the permanent stajff and even at 
busy times the number of workers temporarily employed is much smaller 
than it used to be before labour-saving machinery came into general use. 
It is still, however, the custom at hay-time and harvest and when potatoes 
are being planted or Hfted, to employ a number of temporary hands, 
mostly women and children obtained from the cottages on or near the farm, 
or from neighbouring villages. In 1919, during harvest, men employed 
by the week were usually paid from 30s. to 40s. a week with board and 
lodging, or from £2 10s. to £3 without board. Some men were engaged 
for the four or five weeks of harvest to be paid “ wet or dry. " Others 
were paid only for the days on which the weather permitted work to be 
done, the commonest rate being los. per day of 10 hours in harvest. But 
in the Lothians some men were paid at harvest 8s. a day, in Wigtown and 
Kirkcudbright 9s. and in Argyll 6s. or 6s. 6d. In Ayr some men were 
engaged for harvest-work at is. 2d. per hour. Common rates for women 
in harvest in 1919 were 5s. and 6s. per day, paid only When work was 
done, but in Ayr some women were paid 8s. a day, in Argyll 3s. 6d. 
or 4s. per day, and in Forfar is. per hour. For potato-planting and 
lifting somewhat similar rates were paid in the potato-growing counties, 
but elsewhere or in less busy times lower rates were paid, such as for 
women 4s. per day, and in Caithness 4%d. per hour. In general these 
rates are about double those customary before the war. 


§ 13. Piece work. 

Very little piece work is done on farms throughout Scotland, except 
hoeing and shawing turnips, for which the rates commoijly paid in 1919 
per hundred yards were 3d- and 4d.; but in Berwidr some women 
were paid 2 ^md in Perth 5d. per hundred yards. In Forfar and Ross 
in some cases 20s. per acre was paid. These rates are about double those 
common before the war. In some parts of the country it is common for 
the permanent workers to add to their earnings by doing piece work among 
the turnips after working hours. 


(To be qpnUnued). 
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ITALY. 

AGRICUI^TURAI, COLONIES FOR THE ORPHANS 
OF PEASANTS KILLED IN THE WAR. 

OEFIOAI, SOURCES: 

DECRETO LUOGOXEMTSNZXAIE 6 AGOSTO 19x6, N. 968, CONCERNEirCB DZSPOSXZIONI A PAVORB 
DEGXJ ORPANI DZ GITERRA. 

DeCRBIO LUOGOTENENZIALE 6 AGOSTO I916, N. 1025, CZIB ERIGB IN ENTE MORALE L’OPERA 
NAZIONALE PER GLI ORPANI DEI CONTADINIMORTI IN GUERRA E PER IFIGLZ DEI GONTADINI 
PERMANENTBMENTE ZNABIU AL LAVORO B NE APPROVA LO STATUTO. 

DECRBIO LnOGOTEN£NZlALE 27 AGOSTO I9l6,N. 1251, COL QUALE APPROVATOIL REGOLAMENTO 
PER L*ATTUAZIONE DELLE NORMS VIGENTI PER L’ASSISTENZA AGUE ORPANI DI GUERRA. 
I^EGGE iS LUGLIO I 9 I 7 » N. XZ^ 3 , PER LA PROTEZIONE B L*AS 51 STENZA DEGLl ORPANI DI GUERRA. 
DeCRETO LUOGOTENENZIALE 30 GIUGNO 1918, N. I044, CHE APPROVA IL REGOLAMENTO PER 
l’esecuzione della LEGGE SOPRACITATA. 

REGIO DECRETO-LEGGE 2 SETTEMBRE I919. N. 1660, CHE AUTORIZZA LA CASSA DEPOSITI E PRE- 
snil A CONCEDERB alls PROVINCIB MUTUI DI FAVORE DESTINATl ALL*ACQUI3T0 DI TERXUBNI 
E FABBRICATI, ALLA COSTRUZIONB E RESTAURO DEI PABBRICATl STBSSI, NONCHfe ALL* 1 M- 
PIANTO DI COLONIE AGRICOLE PER GLI ORPANI DEI CONXADINI MORTI IN GUERRA. 

I^A PROTEZIONE d’assistenza DEGLl ORPANI DI GUERRA. Relazione di S. B. il Presidente del 
ConsigUo del Ministri, Ministro deU’Intemo, al Pailaniento. Ministero deirintemo. Dite- 
zione generale dell’aizimiiiistrazione civile. Rome, 1920. 

OXHER SOURCES: 

lyB COLONIE AGRICOLB PER GLI ORFANIDEl CONTADINI CADUTl IN GUERRA, llllistxazioili e note 
Opera nazionale per gli orfani dei contadini morti in guerra, Rome 1921 . 

SoTGiu (Ix>renzo): I^e colonie agricole, I Campi, N® 15, Rome, 13 April 1919. 

Casalinx (Mario): I^e Colonie agrioole a congresso. Report piesented to the Congress of Agri¬ 
cultural colonies held at Bologna in October X920. 

Do.: Colonie agricolc per contadini. Alcuni esempi. Il Villaggio ed i Camptj N® 18. Milan-Rome. 
30 April 1921. 

Feroldi (Dott. G.) c Dall'Aglio (Prof. A.): Ia colonia agricola per i figli dei contadini di Man- 
tova, nei piimi quattro aiini di vita. Mantua, Mondovl, XQao. 

PONZiANi (Blfeabetta): Ia colonia agrioola ** Carlo di Frassinallo ” a Calenzano. Florence, 1920, 

Among tlie many efiEorts made in Italy to mitigate the damage caused 
by the war, one of the most provident and beneficent is that of the found¬ 
ation of agricultural colonies in which the orphans of peasants who died 
in the war (i) may be trained to follow their fathers’ occupation. This 
form of assistance was preferred to orphan asylums and ordinary houses 
of refuge, as being better adapted to evoke love of the fidds in those bom 
amongst them, and as being more likdy to form worthy dtizens by means 

(z) statistics show that the oxphans of peasants are about 70 per cent, of the whole 
number of war orphans. 
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of adequate techtiical instruction, imparted on a farm large enough for 
the normal carrying on of agriculture The movement^ received ftdl 
support from the government, and soon extended to the various provinces 
To direct and organize it the Opeya naziofude Per gli orfani d&i contadini 
morti in guerra was instituted in Rome in December 1915 Of this we 
shall give some account before passing on to describe the agricultural 
colonies, which have fur the most part arisen under its impulse and with 
its aid. 


§ I. The “ OPERA NA2 a[ONAnE per oni orfani dei contadini 

MORTI IN GUERRA *’ AND THE PROVINCIAL “ PATRONATI. ” 

The first regulations for the protection and assistarce of war orphans 
were laid down in 1916 by the I^ieutenancy Decrees of 6 and 27 August, 
Nos. q68 and 1,251. They were afterwards extended and made more de¬ 
finite by the Daw of 18 July 1917, No. 1,143 by two executive regulations : 
a general one of 30 June 1918, No. 1,044 and a second, more special, of the 
same date, No 1,003, Under the terms of the Daw of 18 July 1917 the Opera 
Nazionale, already given legal existence by the Decree of 5 August 1916, 
was formally recognized as a national institution for the assistance of 
war orphans. According to its by-laws its objects are: 

\d) to see that assistance to orphan children of peasants shall be 
given by special local paironaU or other institutions, 

(6) to promote and encourage the formations of paironaU and agri¬ 
cultural colonies in the various regions of Italy, to receive the orphans of 
peasants killed in the war and diildren of peasants who cannot be main¬ 
tained and be given a suitable tedmical education in their own families; 

(c) to co-ordinate the action of the local paironaU, of the agricultural 
colonies, and of other institutions with similar objects; 

(i) to form one or more bodies in connection with existing credit 
institutions to give to the orphans facilities for purchasing small rural 
holdings to be cultivated by themselves when they reach their majority. 

Where there are patronati on agricultural colonies legally constituted 
and recognised by the Opera Nazionale, assistance to the children of peas¬ 
ants will ordinarily be given by them; in their absence special assistance 
will be given by the Opera Nazionale by means of its own representatives. 
Generally speaking, the functions of the Opera Nazionale extend to every 
method of improving the condition of the orphans, with special regard to 
their settlement in life when tl ey become of age. 

The Daw of 18 July 1917 lays special stress on one form of assistance, 
that of giving the orphans facilities for the acquisition of small holdings 
(either hdd in emphyteusis or in full ownership), as well as of agricultural 
implements and other requisites. 

The work of the Opera Nazionale is thus a complicated undertaking, 
i^ired by a lofty conception of social reconstruction, and aims at attrac¬ 
ting the orphans to the labours of the fields and making them experienced 
cultivators. 
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The management of the Opera NazionaU is entrusted to the Gen¬ 
eral Meeting of members (i), a General Council and an Executive Com¬ 
mittee chosen from the members of the Council. As local organizations 
for giving assistance on similar lines in all parts of the kingdom, patronaU 
have been formed in each province with sections and subsections within 
the limits of the province. Besides these there have also been formed 
regional or provincial agricultural colonies, of which we shall shortly 
speak separately. 

The provincial patronati are organized on the same lines as the central 
body, but they enjoy large administrative autonomy which permits of 
their carr3dng out their own task without dday, adapting it to the special 
requi*ements and characteristics of each province. They include various 
classes of members — oblatori, ordinary, benemeriti, perpetual honorary 
— thus distinguished according to the amount of their contributions. They 
undertake every kind of assistance to the orphans, and in accordance with 
the principles of the Opera Nazionale to which they are attached, they 
endeavour more especially to keep alive the love of the land, and to help 
the orphan to perfect liimself in his father’s occupation; they are there¬ 
fore interested in the formation of agricultural colonies. 

The formation of patronati was rapidly carried out; in many provinces 
they were formed as soon as the Opera Nazionale had acquired a legal 
existence, and in other provinces they were formed shortly afterwards. 

The patronati, being provincial organizations, should have commit¬ 
tees, delegations or single communal representatives dependent upon 
them, so as to extend their labours to every small centre, and particularly 
to rural centres where orphan children of peasants are living. This organ¬ 
ization of local representatives is not yet sufficiently developed. In some 
some provinces, for instance Novara, Turin, Sondrio, Bresda, Parma, 
Placentia, Venice, Rovigo, Palermo and Trapani, the network of com¬ 
munal representation may be considered complete; in others it is limited 
to the formations of sections in the chief towns of districts; in others, as 
in Rome and Bologna, for local supervision the paJtronato avails itself of 
special commissions nominated according to art. 12 of the I^aw of 18 July 
1917, No. 1,143. 

The work carried on by the provincial patronaii in rdation to their 
objects and to the financial means at their disposal is in general satisfactory. 

To extend their labours, they try to, collect means to their own, often 
giving proof of a great spirit of initiative. 

A typical example of solid organization and of enlightened activity 
is given by the Pe^onalo of Venice. It undertakes the care of all the war 
orphans of the province, except those of the chief town and of three of 
the four communes of the estuary, which are under the care of a specif com- 

(i) Membeis ate divided into the foUowing classes: (a) oblatori, allinstitntion*; (co-operative 
and mutual) which pay an annual subscription exceeding 50 litas; (&) otdinaiy, all who pay 
annually xo liras; {c) benemBriti, all bodies, ministries, provinces, communes, s^wings-banks, 
chambers of oontmetoe, organizations, and individuals whose annual subscription is not less 
than zoo litas; (4) honotaty peipetual, all bodies paying periodically at least 500 Uras.. 
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mittee. It has appointed 8o delegations, and employs a lady inspector for 
supervision. It has made successful efforts, and is continuing to do so, to 
ensure that no orphan shall be neglected; it does not limit its assistance to 
grants of money, but also supplies farming implements; it has also dis¬ 
tributed many milch-cows, thus supplying necessitous families of orphans 
with an excellent means of earning money, and at the same time encourag¬ 
ing the breeding of live stock. By carrying on an active propaganda, 
it has succeeded in obtaining from landowners small tracts of land 
for the purpose of converting them into market gardens and granting 
them to orphans who will undertake to cultivate them. 

It has already set on foot the improvement of a large tract of land to 
make a colony for 200 orphans, to be managed on the co-operative system, 
with special rights for the orphans and their relatives. It is also organiz¬ 
ing a practical school for the cultivation of flowers and of useful, industrial 
and ornamental plants. 

To attain its objects the Opera NaziomU avails itself of its own 
financial resources (income from property, annual subscriptions of members, 
donations, legacies, temporary grants and miscellaneous receipts) and 
contrib. tions from the State. 

In 1918 the central organization of the Opera Nazionale possessed 
capital ftmds amounting to about 500,000 liras, and the provincial patro- 
naii already possessed capital funds amounting to about 4 millions. 

At the begmning of 1919 the net capital funds of the central organiza¬ 
tion amounted to 531,085 liras, and those of the provincial paironati to 
about 6 millions. Another great resource was in the contributions of the 
provincial and communal administrations, which, by a happy idea, they 
requested to contribute annually at the rate of five centesimi for every 
inhabitant. In 1918 the Opera Nazionale could thus count upon an an¬ 
nual contribution of 435,000 liras from the provincial administrations, 
and 475,000 liras from the communes. In 1919 the contribution of the 
provinces was calculated al 465,000 liras, and that of the communes at 
about half a million. Some communes desired to exceed the limit of the 
sum requested; those of the province of Milan fixed a rate of 10 centesimi 
per inhabitant, and those of the province of Parma went still further, 
fixing the rate at 14 centesimi. 

The re^ar income, however, although considerable, would not have 
allowed of giving assistance to orphans to the desired extent. In conformity 
with the principles laid down in the Decrees of 6 and 27 August 1916, and 
in the Daw of 18 July 1917, the State intervened to support largely the work 
of the Opera Nazionale. The grants were made in two forms; part for 
the attainment of the purpose of assistance, by distribution among the 
provincial patronaii, and part to be devoted to specific objects, attainable 
only though the central organization and therefore assigned to the central 
organization itsdf In ah, the grants for 1919 amounted to 2,349,444 liras, 
and for 1920 to 4,254,050 liras. 

Besides the Opera Nazionale of which we have ^oken, there is also the 
Opera Nazionale for civil and rdigious assistance of the orphan children 
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of those killed in the wax. This was legally recognized by the Lieutenancy 
Decree of 9 November 1916, for the purpose, according to its by-laws, 
of giving special assistance to the orphans of artisans, of the lower middle 
class in town and country, and of agriculturists remaining among their 
relatives. Pait of its progr mme is the establishment of agricultural 
colonies, and it is therefore interesting to us. We must also mention the 
National Committee for Wax Orphans, legally established at the Ministry 
of the Interior, and the Industrial Foundation for War Orphans (i), bodies 
which understand the importance of the movement for agricultural colonies 
and facilitate it with adequate means. 

§ 2. AORICTOXURAI, COT.ONIEv*^. 

Among the specific objects of the Opera Nazionale for the orphans 
of peasants killed in the war, the formation of agricultural colonies has 
hitherto been the most important. Through these colonies the Opera 
Nazionale seeks to provide technical instruction for those war orphans 
who have no relatives to assist them, and have no means of learning to 
follow their fathers* occupation. The colonies should be constituted as 
farms worked by families; they should work with simple regulations under 
the guidance of a manager, or of a family of peasants. The orphans 
received should be given elementary teaching and learn practically “ the 
art of working the fields, and carr3ring on in a rational manner all the agri¬ 
cultural industries possible in their villages. ** 

The colonies should as a rule be imder the supervision of the local 
provincial patronato, or directly under that of the Opera Nazionale if 
formed for a whole region. According to the oiiginad programme, the 
number of the colonies would have been sixteen, one for each region and 
each capable of receiving 50 orphans; this being presumably the number 
of really necessitous in any region. It was provided that, if necessary, 
consortia should be constituted among the provincial patronati concerned. 

But in fact many provinces considered it necessary to form a colony 
of their own, and some even propose to establish two or three within their 
own territory. 

The agricultural colonies naturally require a foundation capital, and 
a working capital, before they can begin operations. 

The foundation capital, which may vaiy% according to the extent of 
the cultivable land, from 400,000 to 500,000 liras, may be obtained to a great 
extent from the Deposit and Loan Bank. This bank, indeed, by a Royal 
Decree of 2 September 1919, No. 1,660, was autliorized to grant to the pro¬ 
vinces loans up to 3,000,000 liras to be repaid in a period not exceeding 
50 years, for the purchase of land and buildings, for constructing, enlarging 
and repairing buildings, and for ^tablishing agricultural colonies. At 
the request of the Opera Nazionale the interest on the sums borrowed 
will be paid by the State. 


(i) This foundation granted to agricultural colonies in igao the sum of 300,000 liras. 
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The working expenses may in part be covered by payments made 
on behalf of the orphans, by payments which may be made to the colonies 
by the provincial committees for war orphans and in part by contributions 
from local bodies (savings banks, communes, and other bodies) and from 
the Opera Naziomle. 

It should also be pointed out that for the establishment and the suc¬ 
cessful working of the colonies most urgently needed, the Ministry of the 
Interior granted large financial contributions which in the year 1919 amount¬ 
ed to 500,000 liras. For 1920 for the same object another 500,000 liras 
was assigned to the central organization of the Opera Nazionale, 

To these general indications we shall add some particulars about the 
chief agricultural colonies working in Italy. 

Mantua, — The provincial agricultural colony of Foresto in the district 
of Volta Mantovana, founded in April 1916, was the first in Italy to b^n 
working. 

It arose through the initiative of the provincial administration, which 
placed at its disposal a farm of 37 hectares, and a sum of 100,000 liras, to 
which the commtmes and other public bodies contributed, and received 
legal recognition by Lieutenancy Decree of 22 April 1917, No. 743. 

Under the impulse given by its originator and founder. Prof. A. Dal- 
TAglio, one of the most active promoters of the formation of colonies of 
this kind, it steadily developed and it is hoped that soon the farm belonging 
to the institution will be in working order. When the colony was opened, 
fruit trees and vines were planted on land hitherto unproductive, which 
will help to increase the returns of the farm. Tl^e colony, which had 
15 pupils in 1917, and 66 at the end of 1919, has a poultry-yard, stable, etc. 
besides the dwelling-house. 

Those pupils who have not finished their school course are registered at 
the communal school; there is also a technical school attended by the older 
hoys. Pupils above the age of 9 are employed in work adapted to their 
age and physique. 

Up to 31 April 1920 the formation expenses of the colony amounted 
to 169,088 liras. The working expenses during the year 1919 were 70,693 
liras, thus divided: ordinary management expenses, 15,914 liras; extraor¬ 
dinary rnanagement expenses, 1,759 liras; cost of maintenance of pupils, 
50.303 liras; cost of instruction, 2,716 lira-. The cost per orphan is 
calculated at 1,200 liras per annum. 

Venice. — The colony was formed at Mira, on the initiative of the 
provincial Patronato for the orphan children of peasants. There are 60 
orphans under its care (40 boys and 20 girls). It consists of some buildings 
and 23 hectares of excdlent land, and, among other subjects, gives prac¬ 
tical instruction in horticulture, frmt-growing and poultry-keeping. The 
programme of the day is vari^; the time spent in each occupation is 
r^tivdy short, with physical and mortal labour, fatigue, rest and recrea¬ 
tion altematdy. To labour about 4 or 5 hours are devoted, to study and 
reading together 3 or 4 hours, to recreation about 2 hours on working 
days and on holidays 4 or 5; to daily and nightly rest about 9 hours. 
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The agrictiltural work, with doraestic economy for the girls, is arranged 
according to the seasons. 

Many institutions and munificent individuals have aided the Patromto 
to give tiie colony wider development and to perfect its organization. 

Bologna, — The agricultural colony was established by the provincial 
administration with the hdp of all the communes of the province, which 
placed at its disposal 47 hectares of land in a healthy and pleasant locality. 
It has 70 orphans under its charge. 

The agricultural instruction is given by two teachers, two gardeners, 
a cowman and the director. 

Attached to the colony aie a cow-shed with 14 dairy cows and two 
oxen for farm work, three pig-sties, a poultry-yard, rabbit hutches, a sheep- 
fold, bee-hives, an experimental garden, and an agricultural museum. 
The lessons are given in the open air. 

For language, arithmetic, history, geography and moral education, 
the ministerial programme is jEollowed, adapting it to the character of the 
school. For civil instruction the following subjects are idded, labour 
associations, laws relating to the protection of labour and social insurance, 
the administrative and political vote. There is also a short programme of 
the rudiments of natmal science. 

On leaving the colony, each orphan receives a sum of about 2,000 lire 
as payment for work done. 

The daily cost of an orphan is calculated at 5 Uras. 

On the whole, the working of this colony is excellent 

Reggio Emilia, — The agricultural colony is established near the 
affittanza colletliva of Santa Vittoria. It has a large experimental garden 
(about 2 hectares), and a school. The president of the affiUama colleUiva 
is also manager of the colony. Every effort, ” he writes, must tend 
to inspire in the minds of the children that spirit which urges adult workers 
towards ever vaster forms of co-operation. The farm-school and the 
organization to which it belongs form the surroundings in which the children 
live, and to which they will conform themselves still more, when, having 
completed the popular school coume, and no longer pupils, they become 
young workers. ” 

At present there are 42 orphans in the institution. 

Lucca. — The agricultural colony, which was formed in the commune 
of Mutigliano in June 1919, has at its" disposal 20 hectares of land, indud- 
ing vineyards, olive groves and arable land, purchased, together with ample 
accommodation, for 273,000 lire, and receives 80 boys and 40 girls. 

The agricultual instruction is imparted by means of experimental 
lectures, by a member of the agricultural commission under the direction 
of the itinerant agricultural lecturers. A peasant takes the boys to work 
and gives them instruction about the care of cattle. To each orphan, ac¬ 
cording to his physical capadty, is entrusted a certain piece of work, whidi 
he must punctually finii by himself. The dut^’es are so alternated 
that wh^le each one has his task, all have practice in the different kinds 
of work, whether on the land, in the stable or the poultry-yard. At the 
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end of the year prizes are given according to the work done and the industry 
display^ed. 

The cost of maintenance for each orphan is 5 liras per day. 

Lecce. — This agricultural colony, formed on the initiative of the pro- 
\Tincial Patronato, receives 60 orphans girls. It has 7 hectares of land with 
a vineyard, a kitchen-garden, a palm-grove, ample space for growing 
vegetables, cereals, and tobacco, with stables, rabbit hutches, a poultry- 
5"ard, etc. The agricultural instruction aims at forming good housewives; 
the girls keep silk-worms, make baskets and hampers, learn the most es¬ 
sential kinds of women’s work, practice the grafting of vines, the culti¬ 
vation of vegetables, grain and tobacco, and learn the first principles of 
hygiene and first aid. 

In the province of Lecce, at Martina Franca and Corigliano d’Otranto, 
there are two other colonies, both founded by the Patronato for the or¬ 
phan children of peasants. 

The first of these receives 45 orphans; it has a farm of three hectares, 
with a rich plantation of American vines. The Patronato intends to have 
a cheese factory and a station for experiments in wine-making, so that 
the young peasants may specialize in tl e two chief agricultural industries 
of the distiict. 

The second colony, that of CorigUano d’Otranto, receives 100 or¬ 
phans, and comprises 36 hectares of land. It has 8 dairy and v^orking 
cows, rabbit-hutches, a poultry-yard, a pigeon-house and beehives. The 
younger children are employed in gardening and the care of animals and 
flowers. The older children learn grafting and take part in field labour. 

Caserta. — The Opera Nazionale for the orphan children of peasants 
founded at Sparanise in November 1920 a “ village for little orphan 
children of peasants. ” It is a group of dwelling-houses, each capable of 
receiving 15 children; each house is tmder the care of a peasant woman. 
This “ village ” has 30 hectares of land; it has dairy cows and other 
domestic animals, and carries on bee-keeping and horticulture, hoping 
later to add all other suitable branches of agriculture. 

The initial cost was over 400,000 liruS. The Opera Nazionale, the In¬ 
dustrial Foundation of which we have already spoken and the Provincial 
Committee provide the cost of working and maintenance. The “ village ” 
can receive 85 children. 

In the same province, at Alvito, is another colony, opened in October 
1919, which receives 50 orphans and has at its di^osal about 20 hectares 
of agricultural land. 

Cosenza. — Founded on the initiative of the provincial Patronato 
in the comune of Dipignano, this colony can receive more than 100 orphans. 
It has an endowment for agricultural instruction. The province under¬ 
took the cost of equipment, to be defrayed by a loan from the Deposit and 
Loan Bank. 

Sondrio. — This colony is near Chiavenna; it was founded by private 
individuals and recognized by a decree of the prefect in May 1918. A 
large and hygienic building leodives orphans from ii to 16 years of age. 
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Vineyards, meadows, com fields, orchards and kitchen gardens are annexed 
to the school of practical agriculture. A teacher of agriculture with the 
requisite staff, gives daily experimental lessons, and assists the pupils 
in cultivation, that they may become experts in the raising of various crops 
as well as in cheese-making, the care of live stock, etc. The colony receives 
40 orphans. 

Vicenza. — The Victor Emmanuel III agricultural colony inaugurat¬ 
ed in June 1918, is settled in a large villa in the commune of Eonigo, with 
a farm of about 125 campi (i). By Decree of September 1916 it received 
legal recognition. Its capital fund amounts to about 500,000 francs 
A large number of fittings, machinery and agricultural requisites were 
gratuitously supplied by societies and private individuals. With this as¬ 
sistance, and under expert management, the colony works admirably. 
It receives 100 orphans for each of whom it spends in all 1,700 liras per 
annum. 

Rome. — This colony is in the commune of Sezze. Attached to it 
is a model farm, devoted to various crops such as olives, vines, grain, 
leguminous plants and fruit, as well as to stock-breeding. The land 
measures 30 hectares in all. The buildings are worth 500,000 liras. The 
colony is imder the management of the Director of the Itinerant Profes¬ 
sorship of Agriculture, who gives practical instmction. 

Verona. — This colony was founded by the provincial administration, 
which gave for the purpose of enlarging it the very considerable sum of 
450,000 liras. It is annexed to the Practical School of Agriculture. The 
boys attend the public school for general instruction, and go by turns to 
the agricultural school. They do work adapted to their age and aptitude. 
The older boys are taught the selection of seeds, milling, distillation, etc. 
so as to form a trained body of men for whom there will in time be a demand. 

Florence. — This colony, formed at Calenzano by the provincial 
Patronato, possesses about 10 hectares of land and receives 65 orphans. 
Besides work in the fields and in the house the children are taught some 
rural trades, su'h as rough carpentry", basket-making, making wooden 
shoes and similar trades. 

Rovigo. — This colony, which was formed in the commune of Crespino 
is due to the initiative of the provincial administration. It has a capital 
fund amounting to about 300,000 liras and receives 65 orphans. 

There are more than 30 agricultural colonies now working in Italy, 
They have about 2,000 orphans under their care and hold cultivable 
land varying from 3 to 50 hectares in area. Besides those which we have 
described there are others at Villa St. Martin (Ravenna), Rocca di Palco 
(Palermo), Alba (Cuneo), Porto Recanati, Ferno (Milan), Benevento, 
Parma, Pesaro, Sonrnia Vesuviana (Naples), Venafro (Campobasso), Arco 
(Trent), Orsoleo (Potenza), Faenza, etc. Many other colonies in various 
localilies are planned or are about to be formed on the initiative or with 
the direct co-operation of the respective provincial Patronati. 

(i) A ** campo *’ is a local measure equivalent to 3862 572 square metres. 
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The greater number of the colonies hitherto mentioned were formed, 
promoted or financed by the 0 pera Nazionale for the orphans of peasants 
killed in the war. To those may be added others due to private initiative, 
without the intervention of the Opera Nazionale. 

In general they all have an immediate humanitarian object, but to 
this is added a practical and social aim, which is not only to ensure to the 
orphans technical agricultural instruction, otherwise unattainable by them, 
but also to check the much to be deplored tendency, intensified by the 
war, to migration from the country to the towns. The widows and orphans 
of the peasants, if left to themselves without assistance, would abandon the 
ruial communes in the hope of finding help and shelter in city institutions, 
and thus withdraw living and youthful forces from agiiculture, to the 
detriment of the national economy. 

The provision which is contained in the by-lawrs of the Opera Nazionale, 
whereby when it has fulfilled its task towards the orphans of peasants 
killed in the war, it shall continue to exercise the same functions of help 
and protection towards the orphans of peasants in general, is thus timdy 
and beneficent. 

MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING 
TO THE CONDITIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES, 

HOLLAND 

THE INCREASE OE AGRICUI/TURAE WAGES FROM 1913 TO 1919 — Versiagin 

MteDEDEEUNGEN VAN DE DiRBCIIE VAN DEN I^NDBOUW {RepOttS and CommuntCOtiOnS 

of ffte Office of AgncuUure) The Hague, 1921, No i. 

Statistics of agricultural wages for the whole of Holland are not 
available* For the province of Groningen the following figures have been 
compiled: 

Increase of Agricultural Wages tn the Province of Groningen 
from 1913 to 1919. 


Year 

Annual wages 
of an agncnlturol lahomer 
at Uithmaenneedett 

Amount of wages paid 
per hectare on a farm 
in Oldambt 

Amount of wages paid 
per hectare on another 
farm at Oldambt 

Index 

number 

showmg 



Index 


Index 


Index 

average 


Amount 

number 

Amount 

number 

Amount 

number 



of wages 

showing 

of wages 

showing 

of wages 

showing 

increabe 



increase 


increase 


mcrease 



^kmns 


Florins 


Florins 



1913 

535 99 

100 

So 17 

ZOO 

7365 

100 

100 

1914 

571 62 

107 

8r 18 

101 

79 43 

108 

105 

1915 

619 12 

I16 

8313 

104 

— 

— 

110 

1916 

79816 

149 

ro 2.99 

127 

98.00 

133 

^138 

1917 

85320 

159 

133.04 

166 

11024 

150 

158 

1918 

1082 29 ^ 

202 

16557 

207 

150-13 

215 

208 

1919 

1264.63 

1 

203 06 

253 

188.89 

256 

248 
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From figures supplied by 13 farms of different kinds in the other pro¬ 
vinces, it has been calculated that wages have increased between 1914 
and 1919 in the proportion of 100 to 220. 

POI/.4JSrD. 


THE WAGES OF AGRICUI/TURAE LABOURERS IN OCTOBER 1920. — Reoue men- 
sueUe du tramilj published by the Central Slatistcs Office of the Polish Republic. War¬ 
saw, Jauuaiy 1921. 

The average daily wages of agricultural labourers, expressed in Po¬ 
lish marks, in October 1920 were as follow: 


1 

Adults 

Young persons 

Provinces and Departnients 

Men 1 

Women 

Boys 1 

Girls 

.1 / Dep. of WaiSdw. 

1 

100.50 

63 12 

51-25 

48.75 

S 'g 1 Dep. of I^odz. 1 

91.60 

75.00 

55.00 

46.66 

® Dep. ot Kiclce. ^ 

57.25 

43-25 

30.00 

29.00 

1 1 Dep. ot Dublin. 

125.83 

81.66 

70.00 1 

1 50.00 

§ Dep. of Biilyslok. 1 

100.00 1 

66.66 j 

52.50 

37.50 

‘g \ East GaRda. 

75 75 

52.50 

38 75 

36.52 

^ 1 West Galida. 

6^.58 , 

46.00 

37.72 ■ 

3750 
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PARAGUAY. 

I.AND SE'mEMENT. 

OFPICIAI, SOURCES: 

Informs db ia Direcci6n be 1nmiobaci6n y Colonizaci6n pbbsentado alMxnistebio 

DB RBLACIONBS EXTBBIOIUBS con ANEXOS &OBRB VABIOS FBOYECTOS RELATIVOS A LA 
COLONIZAC16N Y PROPAGANDA. Asuucidn, 1906. 

Mbnsajb del Presidentb de la RepCblica del Paraguay. Asunddu, April 1920. 

Boletln de la Dhtcccton de Tierras y Colonial ist Year, No. 2. Asuncion, December 1920. 
Diario Oficial de la RepUhlica del Pataguay. Asuncidn, 5 October, 1918. 

OTHER SOURCES: 

VoN Fisciier-Trencufeld (R.) : Ee Paraguay dccrit ct illustre. Brussels, 1906. 

CONCURRENCIA DEL BANCO AGRfCOLA DEL PARAGUAY A LA 1^0SICI6 n INTERNACIONAL DE 

Agricultura DE Buenos Aire.^ EN EL centenariode iaRevoluci6n de Mayo 19x1. 
Asunddn. 

INFORME SOBRE LA REPUBLICA DEL PARAGUAY. Madrid, 1913 . 

The Republic of Paraguay, situated in the central part of South Ame¬ 
rica and bordering on the north and east with Brazil, on the south, south¬ 
east and south-west with Argentina, and on the north and north-west with 
Bolivia, is one of the most flourishing countries of that vast continent. The 
problem of colonization, from both the economic and the agricultural point of 
view, has there found, more particularly as the result of the effective measures 
taken by the Government, the way to as speedy a solution as possible. 
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Certainly much can and must still be done, in view of the immensity 
of the territory and the sparseness of the population, which has a density 
of barely 5 inhabitants per square kilometre, but the cultivated areas are 
steadily being extended, agricultural production increases from year to 
year and the existing colonies become more prosperous. From these in¬ 
dications it may be presumed that an assiduous work of colonization ade¬ 
quately organized, will doubtless succeed in fully developing the potential 
wealth of this most fertile country. 


§ I. Notes on the AORicimTunAi, economic conditions 

OF PARAGUAY. 

The Republic is divided into two great regions, the eastern and the 
western, by the River Paraguay, which traverses its entire length. The 
eastern part, known under the name of the Paraguayan Chaco, is rich in im¬ 
mense forests and vast tracts of pasture land. It is inhabited for the most 
part by indigenous tribes, who are docile, sober and industrious, and are 
therefore capable of acquiring civilization. They devote themsdves prin¬ 
cipally to the cultivation of cotton, manioca and potatoes and to the work¬ 
ing of the forests. The western region, watered by the numerous rivers and 
streams which descend from the great chain of mountains separating the 
two great basins of the ParanA and the Paraguay and forming in themselves 
a magnificient natural system of irrigation, is inhabited by the real popula¬ 
tion of the Republic. The soil of this region is so fertile that mot infrequent¬ 
ly two crops can be gathered in one year. Here is found the capital, 
Asuncidn, one of the most beautiful cities of South America and a great 
commercial emporium, to the port of which come vessels laden with goods 
from all parts of the world. 

Poptdation, — The population has fluctuated according to the historical 
vicissitudes of the Republic; in 1852 it amounted to 300,000 inhabitants, 
of whom 12,000 were found in the capital; nine years later, in 1861, the 
number of inhabitants reached 1,300,000. But in 1865 an immense number 
of men perished in the appalling war against Brazil, Argentina and Uruguay 
and according to exact calculations made in 1872, out of a million inhabit¬ 
ants, only 231,000 remained, of whom 31,296 were foreigners. Immigra¬ 
tion at that time was so insignificant that it only contributed in a very small 
measure to the repopulation of the country. The census of 1886 showed 
the ]^pulation of Paraguay to be 263,751. Since this date the population 
has incieLsed every year; in 1911 it reached 800,000 inhabitants, and at 
the present time it exceeds a million. 

Climate. — The climate of Paraguay is not excessively hot, as is com¬ 
monly believed; the maximum temperature is not even as high as it usually 
is in some European countries, since it rarely attains to 37 degrees centi¬ 
grade. The summer is temperate on account of the abundant rains, the 
winds and the coolness derived from the extensive wooded regions; the 
winter is almost uniformly spring-like. 
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Principal Crops. — One of the principal crops grown in the RepubKc is 
tobacco. It has been cultivated since the i8th century and from that time its 
development has been such that tobacco is the principal article of export 
from Paraguay. The departments of Cordillera and Villarica, the soil of 
which is specially suitable for this crop, are the most productive in the Re¬ 
public. The department of Cango produces a highly prized variety of 
tobacco known as reiorcida^ which forms the principal source of wealfh of 
aU that great region. 

Cotton and mate also occupy an important place amongst the crops 
cultivated in Paraguay. The immense forests, too, are real sources of 
wealth on account of the excdOient woods whidi can be obtained from them. 
Some of these are being worked but others are as yet untouched owing 
to the want of convenient, economic and rapid means of transport. 

Some land is devoted to fruit-growing and its produce finds its way to 
the most distant markets of Europe. OHves, coffee, sugar-cane, wheat, 
flax, barley, rice, vanilla, cinnamon, etc., are also produced in consider¬ 
able quantities. 

Stock Breeding. — This industry, which has been carried on in Paraguay 
since 1550, increased rapidl3^ owing to the favourable conditions, the laud 
of Paraguay being rich in pasture and adapted to the formation of stock 
farms. In 1911 the production was so much in excess of the needs of the 
inhabitants of the country that it became urgent to seek markets in Europe 
and to adopt remunerative methods of handling meat, such as salting, 
canning and preserving. 

Industries Subsidiary to Agriculture. — Industries in general do not 
show that devdopment which they might have, considering the natural 
resources of the Republic; they are, however, steadily progressing in pro¬ 
portion to the increase of labour and of capital. 

I^arge undertakings exist for the exploitation of quebraclw and the 
extraction of tannin; these are veritable centres of labour, wealth and pro¬ 
gress. They occupy an extensive r^on, traversed by a long line of rail¬ 
way which Hnks the undertakings together and opens up a huge area of 
unoccupied land and, at the same time, enables very rich lands, which were 
formerly unexplored, to become productive. 

Other important industries are sugar-refining and brewing. 

Lastly we may note that Paraguay is rich in minerals, which are found 
in various regions, in a workable form and always in the neighbourhood 
of rivers. 


§ 2. The first AonicTOTURAn coi,onies of Paraguay. 

In view of the excellent natural conditions of Paraguay in regard to 
agricultural production, which we have noted in the preceding section, 
it is not surprising that for a long time efforts have been made to encourage 
colonization and immigration, and that colonies have been formed in the 
places best suited for settlement. 
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Even before the Eaws of 3oSeptember 1903 and 24 June 1904 laid down 
rules for the regulation of immigration and colonization, several colonies 
had already been formed in the Republic, and of these we think it desirable 
to give a brief account. 

Hoenau Colony, — This colony, which is one ot the best organized in 
the Republic, is situated on the banks of the Upper Parana, in the depart¬ 
ment of Jesds y Trinidad. The first immigrants were settled there in 1900 
and began to construct roads, houses, schools, etc., in a district almost 
entirdy covered with woods. The colonists devote themselves particularly 
to the cultivation of maize, mate, vines and wheat. 

The colony has its own river fort, which communicates with Jesds y 
Trinidad and with Encamaddn. It contains offices, institutions, industrial 
undertakings, a branch of the Agricultural Bank, and several sugar refineries 
and mills for the grinding of wheat and maize. 

The 2 /^h of November Colony, — This colony was founded in 1893 in 
the department of Ajos and is rich in pasture land and forests. More than 
a thousand families are settled in the colony, and each family occupies a 
lot of 16 hectares, or a half-lot of 8 hectares, according to the number of 
persons of whom it consists. The prindpal crops cultivated are maize, 
manioca, sugar-cane, rice, tobacco and cotton. Although far from the 
commerdal centres the colony has made remarkable progress since its 
foundation. 

Nueva Jermania Colony, — This colony was founded in July 1887 in 
the department of Villa de San Pedro, and is joined to the capital by a con¬ 
venient line of railway. The crops cultivated are much the same as those 
cultivated in the other colonies described. 

Cosme Colony, — Founded in 1896 by a well-known Australian, who 
went to Paraguay inspired by novd ideas, this colony rests on a purdy co¬ 
operative basis. The land is not divided into lots; the agricultural and in¬ 
dustrial work and the production are carried on by the community. Each 
person has a right for his maintenance to a weeldy remimeration var3dng 
according to his age, viz. 13 pesos from 15 years upwards; 9.75 pesos be¬ 
tween 10 and 15 years; 6.50 pesos between 5 and 10 years and 3.23 pesos from 
I to 5 years. 

Out of the returns from the sale of the produce the colonists are paid 
weddy what is due to them, the balance being devoted to the purchase of 
cattle, which are consideTed as the property of the assodation. In r^ard 
to cultivation, this colony may be likened to an immense garden, in which 
the flowers and fruit which grow in abundance are mingled with sugar¬ 
cane, maize and other important products of the district. 

Gdboio Colony — This colony was founded in 1901. It is divided into 
two parts by the river Tatucud which traverses it from north to south. The 
first of these parts is subdivided into lots and devoted to agriculture; the 
second is reserved exclusively for the dwdlings of the settlers. The land 
is not specially suitable for agriculture and is at the mercy of river floods. 
The colony has, however, forests rich in valuable woods and has lands which 
are well adapted for stock breeding. 
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Trincffiria Colony, — This colony is situated in the department of Villa 
del Rosario Agriculture, fruit-growing and stock-breeding are making ap¬ 
preciable progress. The principal crops cultivated are manioca, maize and 
tobacco. 

Nueva Australia Colony. — This colony is in the department of Ajos. 
The principal products are manioca, maize, various kinds of woods, and 
fruit. 

Elisa Colony. — This colony is in the department of Sant’Antonio. It 
was founded in 1890 and produces manioca, maize and lucerne. It is rich 
in fruit-trees ; being situated on the River Paraguay at a short distance from 
the capital, it has easy means of communication, and exports annually to 
the markets of the River Plate considerable quantities of tangerines, bana¬ 
nas, pine-apples, oranges and other fruits. 

Nueoa Italia Colony. — This was the first model colony formed by the 
Colonization Office. It is in the department of Villeta, at a very short 
distance from the capital and the River Paraguay, which facilitates its 
communications with the principal centres of the Republic. 

It is divided into three sections, each of which is subdivided into agri¬ 
cultural lots of 16 hectares. Each section has pasture land which serves 
for the whole community The Government grants a lot of 16 hectares to 
each colonist, gmng him a definite title onl3^ after three 5^ears of residence 
in the colony and after he has planted a certain number of fruit trees. Hav¬ 
ing obtained one lot, the colonist may apph^ for a second lot of the same area, 
'which he can obtain at the price of 20 pesos per ^hectare. If on the first 
lot acquired the colonist has planted and maintained three times as many 
fruit trees as the law require-, he will have the right to obtain a second lot 
of 16 hectares gratuitously. 

The land of this colony is suitable for aU kinds of cultivation, particu¬ 
larly that of fruit; it is, moreover, rich in pasture. The Government, fore¬ 
seeing the utility which the creation of a centre for the production of fruit for 
export would have for the country, imposed as a special condition for the 
acciuisition of lot‘5 in this colony the planting of 1,000 fruit trees. 

§ 3. Immigration nAws. 

Paraguay, then, is a country eminently suited to the growing of a great 
variety of crops, but containing a very {scanty population. It is not surpris¬ 
ing, therefore, that the first care of the Government has been to encourage 
immigration by means of special laws. Of these laws we shall now give a 
brief account. 

The first Immigration Eaw dates back to 1903, For the purposes of 
this law every able-bodied foreigner less than 50 3"eais old who comes to the 
Republic to settle in it is regarded as an immigrant. He must prove, by 
means of certificates furnished by the consuls or emigration agents of Pa¬ 
raguay in foreign countries, his good moral character and his capabilit5»’ as 
an agriculturist or as a mechanical or industrial worker. The law authorize 
the Government specially" to encourage whatever class of immigrants it 
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deems most desirable and to restrain immigration by appropriate measures 
whenever it may become excessive in view of the economic condition of 
the country. 

The immigrant with no family, who comes to Paraguay on his own ac¬ 
count with an effective capital of 50 pesos gold, or the immig ant who, 
having a family, has a capital of 20 pesos gold for each male child, is al¬ 
lowed a free voyage, second dass, from any point of the River Plate or of 
the Parana to his place of destination and has the right to disembark with all 
his effects, whether in the nature of dothing or of the instruments of labour, 
at the expense of the Immigration Office, no individual or private undertak¬ 
ing beiijg allowed under pain of fine to arrange for his disembarkation with¬ 
out the previous authorization of that ofiGice. The immigrant has also the 
right to be lodged and maintained at the expense of the nation during the 
eight days following his disembarkation and if he become ill during that period, 
until his complete recovery. At the end of the eight da3rs, except in the 
cases of immigrants with whom the nation has made contracts on behalf 
of its colonies, these being lodged and maintained gratuitously until the 
day they airive at their destination, the immigrant is obliged to pay a 
spedsl daily contribution amounting to 0.40 pesos gold for immigrants who 
are over 10 years of age and to 0.20 pesos gold for those who have not yet 
reached that age. 

The law further determines that each immigrant has the right to intro¬ 
duce into the Republic, free from any customs duty, in addition to effects 
for personal and domestic use, seeds, all kinds of machinery, agricultural 
and industrial implements, tools required for labour, pure-bred animals, 
etc., up to a value to be fixed by the Government. After the arrival of 
the immigrant in the Republic the expenses of transport to the place where 
he will fix his abode are at the charge of the State, provided always, how¬ 
ever, that that place is situated on a railway line or on a river, and ti^t there 
are facilities of transport to it. The immigrant has also the right to grat¬ 
uitous assistance on the part of the Immigration Office and of its agents in 
obtaining all the information which he may require and in making hiring 
agreements. 

Those immigrants who are over 50 years of age, who are disabled or 
are incapable of working on account of loss of limb or some physical de¬ 
fect, also enjoy the advantages above described with the exception of the 
gratuitous assistance of the Immigration Office in making agreements. It 
is a necessary condition, however, that they should bdong to a family in 
which there are at least two able-bodied persons, who, within the mean¬ 
ing of the law, may be considered as immigrants and are already settled in 
the country with means sufficient for their subastence. 

The fr^ voyage, second dass, and the exemption from pa3mientforthe 
transport of the personal effects which the immigrant brings with him, are 
also granted to any immigrant who may be engaged by private undertak¬ 
ings, or may be summoned to the Republic by his own family who are al¬ 
ready settled there. In these cases it is not required that the immigrant 
should possess the minimum capital required in other cases by the law. 
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For no reason may lie imtoigracLts take advantage of the facilities above 
described for the purpose of going from one part to another of the territory 
of the Republic under pain of having to indemnify the General Immigra¬ 
tion Ofl&ce for all the expense which it may have incurred on this account. 
Paraguayans who desire to return to their country to settle there are 
allowed the same facilities which are granted to immigrants. 

The I^aw of 22 January 1920, N® 380, gives a list of the documents with 
which each immigrant must be furnished. These documents must testify- 
to his moral character, his conditions of health, his capacity as an agricul¬ 
turist, as a mechanical or industrial worker, etc. 

In order that all State action with regard to immigration may be car¬ 
ried out on uniform principles the I^aw of 13 June 1920 lays down the rules 
which regulate that service, which is entrusted to a special Immigration 
Section of the Department of Lands and Colonies. 

This Section will have the following duties: 

(a) To compile statistics of immigration regarding all the colonies 
which exist or which may be formed in the Republic, showing the number 
and the dasses of immigrants who settle in them ; 

{b) To arrange favourable conditions for the hiring of the immigrants 
according to the kind of work for which they are suited; 

(c) To register the number of hirings showing the day, the nature of 
the work, the conditions of the agreement, and the number of persons hired; 

(d) To arrange for the disembarkation of immigrants and to hdp them 
to settle in the national colonies. 

(e) To register the applications for artisans and labourers; 

(f) Peiiodically to inspect the ofiidal and private colonies established 
in the country; 

(g) To assist the foreign settlers in any actions taken by them before 
the authorities of the Republic in respect of failures to fulfil the terms of 
hiring agreements ; 

(A) To carry out superior orders and instructions. 

The propagandist agent has the duty of making an extensive propa¬ 
ganda in favour of immigration, making known the colony system, the 
advantages offered to immigrants, the fadlities for acquiring State lauds, 
etc. He must also testify to the character and capacity of each immigrant, 
and report quarterly to the Department of Lands and Colonies regarding 
the number and classes of immigrants sent, as well as the causes of any 
increase or diminution in their number and record all action taken regard¬ 
ing them. - ^ 

The Decree further lays down what are the functions of the manager 
of the “ Immigration Hostel in which the immigrants are lodged on their 
arrival. He must personally direct the official and gratuitous disembarka¬ 
tion of the immigrants, accompany them to the Hostel, note their names in 
a special register indicating their nationality, the place from which they have 
come, the name of the steamer, the date of thdr arrival, their destination, 
the length of theirstay, etc. 
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If the immigrant, after he has been admitted to the Hostd, leaves it 
of his own will, the Immigration Ofl&ce has no obligation to furnish him 
with lodging beyond the days fixed by the law. 

Haying thus .examined the rules laid down by the law for regulating 
the of immigrants, we will now examine the measures taken for pro¬ 
moting on a steadily increasing scale the colonization of the land which, as 
we have seen, is eminently suited for a large and profitable development of 
agriculture. 


§ 4. The colonization law. 

The law which contains all the rules for colonization dates back to 1904, 
and, except for dight modifications, which we will indicate, has remained 
unchanged until the present time. 

As we have seen, even before the law on colonization was promulgat¬ 
ed, colonies had been established in Paraguay with a special technical agri¬ 
cultural organization, and it is not improbable that in laying down general 
rules for encouraging land settlement on a larger scale the legislature had 
in mind the results already obtained by the existing colonies. The I^aw of 
1904 authorizes the Government to establish agricultural and pastoral col¬ 
onies at different points in the Republic choosing suitable lands preferably 
near railways or navigable rivers. Such colonies may be formed either on 
public lands or on lands acquired for that purpose from private individuals 
after technical inspection and approval by the Ministry in agreement with 
the General Immigration and Colonization Office. The stock-breeding, in¬ 
dustrial or agricultural undertakings, the existing buildings and the land 
strictly necessary for their maintenance, which are situated in the lands set 
aside for the formation of the colony will not be considered as forming part 
of the colony itself. 

The Law la3rs down that lands belongiag to private individuals, which 
may be set aside for the formation of colonies, may be converted into 
public lands or expropriated for the better organization of the settlements 
and colonies to which the law itself refers. Expropriation must be made on 
the basis of the estimated value of the land plus 10 per cent. 

All the public lands in the Republic may be devoted to national colo¬ 
nization and win remain subject to the exclusive jurisdiction of the hfinistry 
of Foreign Affairs. 

Area and Division of ihe Lands, — The land on which the colony is 
to be founded having been decided upon, the next step is to survey it and 
to mark out the boundaries, and the land is then divided into lots, leaving 
free in the centre of each lot, at the most suitable point, an area on whicli to 
erect houses for the settlers. 

These areas are then in turn subdivided into sections, and each section 
into plots of building land of 50 square metres in area. These plots are 
indivisible in case of succession, sale, or transfer of any other kind. 

The lots into which the agricultural lands are divided, and the half¬ 
lots, into which the3^ may be subdivided, must not be larger tlian 200 
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hectares, nor smaller than 12 hectares, according to the nature of the land. 

In the pastoral colonies the lots must be 4 square kilometres in area 
and in these also areas must be left free for the erection of dwelling houses. 

The Law also lays down special rules regarding the construction of 
the buildings on the various lots. It provides, amongst other things, that 
a free space must be left in front of the dwelling houses and that that 
space must be planted with trees. 

Grants of Uncultivated Lands. — The general plan of the lands to be 
settled having been dra^n up, the Government must, according to the 
Law, give public notice of the uncultivated lands comprised in the plan, 
placing them at the disposal of those who desire to cultivate them accord¬ 
ing to the terms of the Law. 

Any person, whether a native of Paraguay or a foreigner, who does 
not own any rural landed property in the country, may apply for pos¬ 
session of a lot of rural land, and on payment of 5 pesos will be given a 
providonal title. 

An applicant who has no f amilv will be granted a half lot and the other 
half will be reserved for him and will be granted to him if he forms a 
family or acquires citizenship within two 3»‘ears from the grant of the first 
half of the lot. If two years pass without the applicant having acquired 
the second half of the lot, it may be granted to another person, and the 
holder of the first half may eventually complete his lot with other laud 
in the same locality for which there has been no application. 

The settler who has the right €0 acquire lots in one agricultural centre, 
cannot obtain lots in another centre, unless he expressly renounces that 
right. In each colony one or more lots must be set aside for use in common 
by the whole population as grazing for stock. Each family will have the 
right to graze 25 head of cattle or horses, and 40 head of small stock. 

With the object of promoting more intense cultivation in the colonies • 
the Law provides that a free grant of a second lot may be made to any 
family which, within a period of two years from its entry into the colony, 
has cultivated and sown the entire area of one lot. 

Grants of Occupied Land, — The Law contains special provisions for 
the granting of lots already occupied by settlers in the lands which are set 
aside for tte formation of colonies. The Law substantially respects the 
rights of those who already occupied the lots, but promdes that the title 
of the first occupier must be respected. 

To the person or family who may be found to be occupying land with¬ 
in the area set aside for the formation of a colony or for the enlargement 
of a town, a provisional certificate of occupancy will be given. 

The Law defines an occupier as a person who, at the time when the 
land is divided into lots, has on the land a building and at least 25 fruit 
trees or budies and has enclosed and cultivated an area of at least 3 hec¬ 
tares. Between two persons occupying the same lot, preference is given 
to the first occupier. In case of doubt as to which is the first occupier, 
the grant will be made to the person who has made the greatest number 
of improvements. The person to whom the lot has not been granted. 
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because he has not been recognized as the first occupier, will be allowed 
a year within which to leave the lot, and will have the right, as an occupier, 
to acquire possession of the nearest rural lot or of any other available 
lot which he may choose in the same locality. 

Pastoral Cohnus and Settlement of Indians. — The I/aw also contains 
a special section relating to pastoral colonies, which must be established 
only on public lands not suitable for agriculture. The formation of these 
colonies is subject to the following rules: 

Any person who has attained his majority and is not the owner of 
any rural land, has the right to acquire a pastoral lot, subject to the oblig¬ 
ation to stock it, within five years, with 300 head of cattle, 150 mules 
and 600 dieep and to erect a dwelling house and out-houses. The price 
payable for the lot will be 10,000 pesos if it is situated on public lands, 
or the cost price, including the cost of surveying, if it is situated on priv¬ 
ate lands acquired by the State under the terms of the I^aw. The price 
must be paid by equal annual instalments within a period not exceeding 
five years. If the conditions of the Law are not complied with, the grant 
will be declared void. 

The Law further authorizes the Government to provide for bettering 
the conditions of the indigenous tribes and for their settlement by grants 
of land and of the means of working it. 

The public lands not occupied by colonies and by Indians may be 
let for stock breeding, on condition that the letting agreement may be 
cancdled whenever the Government deems it opportune to set aside the 
lands for purposes of colonization or to place them at the disposal of the 
public administration. In such cases, the tenant must give up the land 
within six months and will have no right to compensation. 

Registration of Title. — Definite title to a lot will not be given, until 
the occupier has been formally certified to be such, has taken regular pos¬ 
session of the lot and has worked it for five consecutive years. 

Agricultural lots are not freely granted to settlers, but are sold to them 
at a special price fixed by the Law of 10 April 1900 at 2 pesos per ciiadra 
auadrada (i) if the area of the lot does not exceed 50 cmdras cuadradas 
and it is on public land, and at cost price, plus the cost of surveying, if 
the lot is on private lands acquired by the State for the purpose of colon¬ 
ization. 

The settlers may pay the price of the land within a period of five 
years, during which they must pay the ordinary bank rate of interest. 
They may pay in advance the last three aimual instalments and in this 
case the pa3mient of interest will be remitted. 

If the grantees of rural lots do not complete the pa3ment within five 
years, the Government may, if the default is due to force majeure, prolong 
the period for at most five years, provided application for the prolonga¬ 
tion has been made and the grantee pays an annual fee of 10 pesos. The 
Government has, however, the right, on its own authority to declare the 

(x) A cuadra cvadrada i& equal to 7,301 square metres. 
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grant void, the lot reverting to the public domain. In such case the grantee 
loses the right to apply subsequently for other lots. 

The settler cannot sell, mortgage, renounce or transfer in any manner 
whatever, except to his legitimate heirs at his decease, the provisional 
title or right of possession of lands to which the I/aw relates, under pain 
of rendering the title itself absolutely void. The lands granted under 
the provisions of the I^aw are not subject to distraint nor to seizure in re¬ 
spect of any obligations or debts incurred by the possessor before or during 
the period of the provisional title. 

Administration of the Colonies. — Special rules are laid down for the 
administration of the colonies hy the State. 

The national colonies are administered by a special Commissioner 
whose duty it is to maintain order among the inhabitants and to settle 
the small disputes which moy arise between the settlers. 

Each Commissioner has the same powers, duties, jurisdiction, etc, 
as a Justice of the Peace within the territory of the colony.. 

When the colony has been formed, a building must be erected large 
enough to contain offices for the administration, pro\dsional accommoda¬ 
tion for the settlers, and storage for implements, food, etc. 

In each colonj’ a school must be opened in which the teaching shall 
be chiefly in the theory and practice of agriculture. For this purpose 
an agricultural experiment station much be attached to each school under 
the direction of agricultural experts or other competent persons. 

Property acquired will not be subject to taxation during the first 
5 years from the date of registration. 

Private Colonization. — The Government has j ower to accept lands 
freely offered to it by private individuals for the purpose of colonization 
and to incoiporate private colonies in the national colonies In order 
that such incorporation may be effected it is necessary that the colony 
should be atuated on land belonging to the individual or company carrying 
out the colonization scheme. 

Private colonies incorporated in the national colonies will only enjoy 
the following advantages: (i) free travelling for the immigrants who 
are going to those colonies, (2) free survey and division of the land set 
aside for the colonies; (3) exemption from direct taxation for five years; (4) 
freedom to import personal effects, furniture, domestic utensils, machinery 
of all kinds, and implements for use in industry'' or agriculture, etc 

Such colonies will be subject to the supervision of the General Im¬ 
migration and Colonization Office and their owners will be obliged to pay 
caution money to the Government which will go to the Treasury in case 
of non-fulfilment of the engagements enteied into. 

The Government is forbidden to make free grants of public lands 
or to let or sell them to individuals, companies or firms for the purposes 
of private colonization. 

Colonization companies or undertakings must not settle as colonists 
immigrants who arrive in the district without carrying out the provisions 
of the Immigration Law. 
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In no case may colonization companies or undertakings transfer, 
alienate or mortgage lands granted to them to any foreign government 
or state, nor put themselves under its protection, nor admit it as a partner 
in the undertaking under pain of having the grant amiuUed. 

The Colonization Law contains various general provisions by which 
it is determined, amongst other tilings, what lands may not be sold for the 
formation of colonies, these induding a certain number of public lands 
on which mate is cultivated, lands bordering on navigable rivers and 
lakes, lands which may be necessary to the state administration and 
to the communal administ^tion for the construction of roads, and land 
containing minerals. 

As to the colonies themselves, the general provisions of the law pre¬ 
scribe that provisional occupiers of lots must not make use of the woods 
existing on the lots until the^’’ have obtained a definite title to the land. 
Exception is made in the case of the dea ing of wooded lands which may 
be necessary for cultivation and for the felling of woods by the settlers 
for the purpose of providing themselves with wood for the construction 
of dwelling-houses and for agricultural purposes. 

The succession of the colonist who dies without having fulfilled the 
conditions prescribed for the acquidtion of the property is also regulated. 
In such cases the property will pass to his legitimate heirs with the same 
obligations by which the deceased was bound. Where there are no leg¬ 
itimate heirs, and when the lot of land is voluntarily abandoned, or the 
grant is annulled, the lot will be considered vacant and tlie subsequent 
occupier will ben^t without any corresponding payment by the buildings, 
improvements and crops thereon. 

Lastly, there are special provisions, completed by a subsequent decree 
of i6 July 1916, regarding superfluous public lands incorporated in private 
property set aside for the formation of colonies. 

§ 5. SpECIAI/ RimES FOR 'THE SETTEEMEOT OF THE NATIVES IN' COIiONlES. 

As we have stated, the Colonization Law of 1904 states in general 
terms that the Government must provide for bettering the conations 
of the indigenous tribes and their settlement by means of grants of land 
and of the means of working it. This gener^ provision, the object of 
which was to transform the natives who have never worked on the land 
into cultivators and farmers, has since been developed and completed 
by a subsequent Law, that of 7 September 1909, by which more precise 
rules were laid down. 

As appears from the regulations issued for.the carrying out of that 
Law, individuals and companies may obtain the grants of tracts of 
public land of not more that 7,500 hectares in order to settle on them tribes 
or groups of natives for purposes of colonization. The survey and division 
of such lands will be carried out by the State, which must reserve a part 
of them for urban buildings, that is, for dwellings for the staff, schools, 
diurches, ho^itals, etc. 
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At first the uncultivated lands are placed at the disposal of the com¬ 
munity in such manner, however, that the existing woods shall not be 
destroyed, and provided always that on those lands there are no families 
already regularly settled. A part of the land forming the lot must be re¬ 
served for common use, and more particularly for instruction in the prac¬ 
tice of agriculture for those native families to whom the lots assigned 
to them cannot be handed over until they show that they have learnt the 
elements of agricultural work. 

A native family will have reached the degree of agricultural training 
contemplated by the law when it has built its own house or has begun 
to cultivate its own land, or carries on a trade or industry in any of the cen¬ 
tres of the colony. In such cases the native family will receive a provisional 
title to the lot assigned to it. After five years of residence in the colony, 
the native family will have the right to a definite title and this will be de¬ 
livered to them by the Government. 

Fiscal privileges are given to firms or companies which establish 
colonies for natives, and there are special dauses regulating the administra¬ 
tion of the colonies, providing for the opening of schools, making education 
compulsory, prohibiting the alienation of the land, etc. 

§ 6. Aaiendimbnts to the COI.ONIZAT1ON IA.W OF 1904. 

% 

The Law of 1904 is still the fundamental law regarding colonization 
in Paraguay, only very dight modifications and additions having been 
made. 

Amongst the subsequent measures worthy of note we may mention 
the Decree of 5 April 1918, No 7,847, which lays down special rules regard¬ 
ing the sale of public lands which have an area less than that prescribed 
by the law for the formation of colonies- In r^ard to such lands the 
Decree lays down that substantially the same procedure shall be followed 
as that fixed by the law for the sale of public lands which fulfil the required 
conditions for the formation of a colony, but limits the area of land which 
may be granted to 20 hectares if the applicant has a family, and to 10 hec¬ 
tares if he has not. 

A subsequent Decree, that of 13 September 1919, No. 10,522, lays 
down with greater precision the powers and duties of administrators of 
colonies already determined by the law; it imposes on them the prepara¬ 
tion of special elaborate annual stat'stics showing the progress of the co¬ 
lonies and the variations in their population whether in regard to the 
existing crops, or in regard to the increase or decrease in the number of 
settlers in relation to births, marriages and deaths. 

Even more important is the Decree of 26 September 1919, No. 10,579, 
which lays down rules for regulating private colonization. 

It is provided in the first place by the Decree that whoever either 
in his own name, or as representing an undertaking, wijdies to form a colony 
on privately-owned land, must present a regular application to the De¬ 
partment of Lands and Colonies showing the area of the lands to be colon- 
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ized, their boundaries, their situation, the nature of the colony to be 
formed (whether, that is, it is to be pastoral, agricultural or mixed), the 
wages and conditions which wtU be fixed n the agreements w th the sett¬ 
lers, the occupation and nationality of the imm grants and the places 
from which they come, and the engagement to maintain them until their 
settlement in the colony. In the application the title to the property 
must be shown, as wdl as the plan of colonization which must be submit¬ 
ted to the inspection and approval, of the National Department of Engineers. 
When the project has been approved by the Ministry of Finance it will 
be transmitted to the Department of Lands and Colonies for inscription 
in a special register. ' 

The landowner or other person who may have obtained authorization 
to form a colony can benefit in regard to foreign settlers by the advantages 
granted to immigrants by the Immigration Law of 1903 and the Coloni¬ 
zation Law of 1904. 

Individuals or companies who have the management of private col¬ 
onies and apply to have them brought under the regime of official colonies, 
in order to benefit by the advantages of such colonies, including the survey 
and division of the lands by the Government, must make a special appli¬ 
cation and give security to the amount 10,000 pesos, in the form either 
of a cash deposit in the Agricultural Bank or of a mortgage, for the exact 
fulfilment of the agreed conditions. # 

Such colonies must not exceed 400 hectares in area if they are devoted 
to stock breeding or to agriculture and stock breeding, or 40 hectares if 
they are purely agricultural. 

If within a period of one year, which may be prolonged in cases of 
unavoidable delay, the settlement of the agricultural colonists to a number 
which may vary from 20 to 40 families according to the area of land set 
aside for each colony has not been begun, the authorization which has 
been granted will be annulled. The agreements which may have been 
made with the colonists already settled on them will, however, be respected. 

A private colony on which 100 colonists have been settled and sup¬ 
plied with houses and farms will have the right to have a commissary of 
police, a registrar, and a rural school as soon as there is such a number 
of children as to provide the school with 50 scholars between the ages 
of 5 and 14 3"ears. 

Lastly, the Decree of 14 August 1920, No. 12,172, fixes the specific 
conditions to be obsen^ed by the settlers during the period of provision¬ 
al occupation and regulates the definite assignment and registration of 
the lots. 

According to the Decree the occupant of a lot has the following duties : 
He must take possession of the lot within two months from the day on 
which the grant is made to him; he must b^n the work of cultivation 
within the same period; he must maintain in such condition that traffic 
can pass a part of the land reserved for the public road which borders 
on bis lot; he must build a dwdling-house within a period of six months 
and plant in front of the house a line of trees 5, metres apart within two 
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years from the date on which he receives the provisional titltc, etc. 

The provisional occupier much not oppose the extraction of stones, 
sand, or any other material found in the lot, nor to the cutting of wood, 
should the interests of the community require it. 

Every year in the second fortnight of November he must present to 
the administration of the Colony particulars regar ding the number of 
stock-breeding farms, the various plantations and the improvements 
made on the lot. 

When he has received the definite title he must occupy the lot per¬ 
sonally for five consecutive years and fulfil the following conditions: 

{a) Keep under cultivation at least one hectare of manioca, three hec¬ 
tares under various crops, and grow at least 10 fruit trees for each hectare. 

(6) Have 300 mate bushes in full growth and planted at a distance 
of at least 2^/2 metres apart. 

(c) Keep three hectares planted with bananas 3 metres apart, or 
an equal area under sugar cane. 

(d) Have 5,000 pine apple plants at least 50 centimetres apart, 
or 200 orange trees at least six metres apart. 

All the wood of commercial value in the rural zone of a colony is the 
property of the Treasury which may, if necessary, employ it for the devel¬ 
opment of the colony or sell it by auction according to the law dealing 
with the matter. 

Each settler may graze in the common fields of the colony not more 
than 25 head of cattle. 

A widow cannot occupy or acquire an entire lot if she has not at least 
one son over the age of 15 years. 

The sons of settlers at the age of 18 years will have the right to occupy 
in the colony land of an area corresponding to half a lot. 

The Decree also lays down rules concerning the area of the urban 
part of each colony. 

As to the delivery of the provisional title and the definite title the 
Decree provides that when five years have passed since the lot was first 
occupied and all the conditions required by the law have been complied 
with the grantee can present the provisional title to the administrator 
of the colony in order that it may be definitely registered. 

The administrator must ascertain on the spot the improvements 
made by the occupier in regard to dwelling-houses and crops and report 
on the matter to the Department of Eands and Colonies which will give 
the occupier the definite title in order that he may be inscribed as a citizen 
of Paraguay in the National Civic Roister and in the Military Raster 
or as a foreigner in the electoral roll of foreigners. 

§ 7. Erbr grants op rubric rands por thk crration op homesteads. 

The various provisions which we have outlined for colonization in 
Paraguay are completed by tlie Eaw of 5 October 1918, No. 309, whereby 
the Government is authorized to grant parcels of public land on condition 
that homesteads shall be cieated thereon. 
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The grant will be made gratuitoudy to whoever applies for it piovided 
he is not already the owner of urban or rural land. The parcel granted 
must not exceed lo hectares in Eastern Paraguay or 20 hectares in West¬ 
ern Paraguay. This provision regarding the different area of the lauds 
granted according as tliey are situated in the eastern or western part of the 
Republic has its reason in the fact that the western lands are, as we noted 
at the beginning of this article, largely unexplored and inhabited by In¬ 
dians and the need to populate them is accordingly more urgent. 

In the law in question the agreement creating the homestead contains 
the following conditions: 

(а) The property must not be let, nor sold, nor arbitrarily abandoned, 
nor transferred except in case of succession. 

(б) It is not subject to distraint or seizure on accoimt of debts 
incurred or pledges given by the owner either before or after the acquis¬ 
ition of the land, 

(c) In case of separation of husband and wife it remains the property 
of the party on whom falls the maintenance of the diildren. 

(d) In case of the death of either husband or wife it remains the 
property of the survivor. 

(e) In case of the death of both husband and wife it remains the 
property of the children and other heirs. 

According to the law the person who acquires a homestead must, 
within the first two 3"ears from the date of acquisition, construct a dw^ell- 
ing-house for himself and his family on the land acquired and must bring 
the land under cultivation to such an extent and on such conditions as 
the Government shall determine for each district. The failure to carry 
out these conditions results in loss of the right of acquisition and the right 
to a definite title to the land. 

Applications for grants of land must be made personally, or by a 
representative, to the Department of Eands and Colonies which, after 
having ascertained that the prescribed conditions have been fulfilled, 
delivers a title which is exempt from stamp duty and wliich, when regis¬ 
tered in the Cad stral Survey Office, becomes a public document. 

Any person who is the owner of lands free from charges may convert 
into a homestead 10 or 20 hectares of such land according as it is in East¬ 
ern or in Western Paraguay. 

Eor the purposes of the Homestead Taw the Government may ex¬ 
propriate land bdonging to other owners than the State when such lands 
have been applied for by at least 100 colonists, but not to an extent greater 
than 7,500 hectares. 


* 

* « 

The following figures show the number of definite titles delivered in 
each year from 1912 to 1919 to occupiers of public lands and lots in colo¬ 
nies subject to the provisions of the laws which we have out-lined. 
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Teat. Kumber ol Titles. Tear. Number ol Titles. 

1912 . 28 1916. 182 

1913 . 77 1917. 182 

1914 . 104 1918. 263 

1915 . 149 1919. 283 


The appreciable increase which inay be noted from year to year in 
the delivery of definite titles and the considerable total nnmber of titles 
ddi\’ered in the last eight years, which amounts to 1,267, indicate that 
the colonization laws have been applied on an increasingly larger scale 
and with good results. . * 


MISCEI/I/ANEOUS INFORMATION' RELATING TO LAND SYSTEMS 

FRANCE. 

A NEW lAW CONCERNING SMAI,!, HOLDINGS — Journal ogUiil de la Repubhque 
Francaise, Paris, 23 aviil 1921. 

According to the pro\dsions of a new law, dated 19 April 1921, mort¬ 
gage companies may grant mortgage loans to individuals to facilitate 
the acquisition, equipment, transfonnation and reconstruction of small 
rural holdings the value of which does not exceed 40,000 francs, whatever 
may be their area. 

The loans must not exceed four fifths of the value, including the 
price of the cheap dwelling, but not including the expenses nor the premium 
payable on the life insurance policy which must be taken out to provide 
for the repayment of the debt in the event of the death of the borrower. 

The companies which make these loans may be assimilated to the re^on- 
al agricultural credit barks and obtain sped^ advances from the State. 

HOLI^AND. 

THIS INCliKASn IN Tim PRICK OP ^AND BKTWKKN 1912 AND 1919 — Verslagen 
TN MnoEDXXLiNGnN VAN DE Dirdctie VAN DEN Landbouw {Rcforts and Communi¬ 
cations of the Office of AgneuJiure), The Hague, 1921, No i. 

Although the public sales of laud only related to 4,124 hectares in 1921 
and to 6,924 hectares in 1919, it is not uninteresting to note the increase 
in the price of 'each of the prindpal classes of land. 

As will be seen from the table on page 394, the average increase 
was only 38.5 per cent. This figure, which is very small compared with 
the general increase in prices, seems to indicate that the Dutch farmers 
regard the present high prices as a passing phenomenon. 
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Pme per Hectare of tlie Principal Classes of Land cn 1912 and in 1919. 


Class of land 

1912 

1917 


ilonns 

lloiins 

Sea-coast alluvial lands . . 

2,028 

2,822 

Fiver valley alluvial lands. 

1,810 

2,8go 

Meadow land. . 

1,883 

2,520 

Sandy land . ^. 

815 

i »744 

Redaimed peat-bogs . 

1,606 

1,929 

Gardens. . . .... 

3,532 

3,844 

General aveiage . . . 

1,640 

2,531 


III. - MISCELIvANEOUS QUESTIONS 


INFORMATION RELATING TO MISCEU.ANEOUS QUESTIONS. 

HOLLAND. 

THE WORK ol^ the NATIONAI, GRAIN OFFICE. — Het Rijksgraan BUREAU 
{The National Giatn Offic ) Comxuunicatioii issued by the National Grain Office and 
published in the Nietme RoUetdamsthe Cowanty 23 April 1921, evening edition. 

The National Office for the Distribution of Grain and Flour, which 
was to be suppressed on i June 1921, was established at the banning 
of the war by the Minister of the Interior, as a separate section of his de¬ 
partment and was, at first, merely charged with the purchase of cereals. 
However, as the crisis became more acute, it developed into an organisa¬ 
tion which took oy^ a large part of the internal and external trade in 
cereals, of the m ill ing industry, of the manufacture of oils and of some 
other industries, as well as of the internal trade in flour and all which 
rdates thereto. 

It interested itself in eveprthing connected with the bread-supply, 
from the purchase of wheat in America by its representatives to the 
ddivery of bread by the baker to his customers in exchange for a 
bread-ticket. Up to i July 1918 it had even to provide the necessary 
tonnage in accordance with the Law on the esport of vessds and that 
on the requisition of maritime transport. 

It had td buy (sometimes to requisition) beans, maize, barley, oats 
and other cattle feeds, as well as oil-seeds and other seeds, to collect th^m 
and to prepare them in different ways. The resulting products were 
placed at the di^osal of the coi^umer by the distribution services. 
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The Grain OfiBice had not only to distribute, but above all to provide 
for the food supply of the country. 

Its most important task was to supply Holland with bread. *At 
the beginning of the war, the bread supply was seriously threatened, 
Russia, Hungary and Roumania being cut off from Western Europe 
Holland, which only produced sufficient wheat for two months and im 
ported largely from Russia the rye necessary for making rye-bread, found 
herself deprived of her principal suppliers. 

America remained accessible, but the importers had to suspend their 
orders owing to the complete disorganization of the grain market. To 
this disorganization was added an increased demand on the p^ of the 
public. From 3 August 1914 the Government obtained the right to re¬ 
quisition the wheat lying in the p rt of Rotterdam. It undertook itself 
the importation of com from North America, and the necessary steps 
were taken to utilize the home-grown rye for the making of rye-bread. 
Milling was nationalized. These measures succeeded in their inmediate 
object; the danger of a shortage of bread was for the time being averted. 

However, the growing severity of the war increased the difficulties 
of the grain supply; submarine warfare seriously interfered with the 
imports from abroad, so that it was necessary to contemplate the pos¬ 
sibility that even the United States might cease to supply grain to Holland. 

The decrease in the imports was such that the reserve stock of foreign 
wheat, which still amounted to 120,000 tons in the autumn of 1915 was 
reduced to 14,000 tons in the spring of 1916, a stock sufficient only for 
about a week. 

These difficulties were nevertheless overcome; at the worst, during 
this critical period, the Dutch people was obliged for a few months to do 
without white bread. 

The most trying period was during the years 1917 and 1918 ; the 
importation of foreign wheat was rendered impossible by a poor crop in 
the United States in 1916 and by the entry of that country into the war, 
by the requisition of Dutch vessels by the allied and associated powers, 
and by the growing intensity of the submarine warfare. The country 
had to live on its own resources. 

It was in this period that the Grain Office carried on its most dif&cult 
work, A strong propaganda was made amongst the agricultural popu¬ 
lation to induce them to increase the area of wheat sown and to hand 
over the crop to the Government as soon as it was harvested; the bread 
ration was reduced to 200 grammes per person per day, which is half 
the normal consumption; to assure even this ration all sorts of foreign 
substances such as dessicated potatoes, ground peas and beans, maize 
meal and flax meal, potato flour, etc., had to be incorporated in the bread. 
Steps were even taken and experiments made for the manufacture of a 
flour suitable for bread making containing lupins and wood pulp. 

The armistice appreciably eased the situation, but the Grain Cffice 
has been obliged to continue its work up to the present time. In fact 
the situation, though eased, has not yet become normal It was neces- 
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sary, fiist of all, to fimsh the delivery of the home-grown crops of 1919, 
for which minimum prices had been guaranteed. It was thought at first 
that it would not be necessary to continue the work of the Grain Office 
after that year, but in 1920 the price of wheat rose to such an extent that 
in September it was nearly 36 florins per 100 Idlogranimes, as compared 
with 20 florins the previous year. In such conditions, a revival of the 
grain trade was not to be hoped for; everyone supposed that after this 
rise a fall in prices would follow. This is what happened and the price 
of wheat has now fallen to about 17.50 florins per 100 kilogrammes. In 
this new situation the grain trade could be revived and the Government 
decided to suppress the Grain Office on i June 1921 The Office was, 
therefore, in existence for seven years. 


Ai^PEElK) Ruggeri, gerenie tesponsabile 



THE INTERNATIONAI, INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 


Origin or the Institute and Summary of the International Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Nineteen other governments have since adhered to the Institute* 

It is a Government institution in which each country is represented 
by delates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(a) coUectjL study and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, v^etable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(i) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
mterested i 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

{d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the r^ions infected, the progress of the diseases, and 
if possible, any efiectiye remedies: 

(s) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information 
which might prove of value in the various countries for the organization 
of agriailtural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, it necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilizing for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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PERMANENT COMMITTEE 

OF T'TTK INTEHNATIONAI, INSMTOT® OF A6SICUI.TDKB 


President: His t=^ Hdoabso Panxano, Senator Delegate of Italy. 
Vice-President t M. I^ms-Dop, Delegate of Prance. 


List of the DOegates to the Permanent Committee : 


AEGKvrrmA . 
2 Austria . 


4 

5 

6 
7 


BELGIUM . 

Belgian Congo .......... 

Brazil ............................ 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MO\’EMENT [continued). 

By 1 , V DrORiK 

Doctoi of Laws, Mamgu of the Central Inton ot Ignculiutal Cchoperatnc Societies, Pfaguc, 


§ 3. The development of agricot/turai, co-operation. 

I. Federalions of Co-operative Societies, — In Bohemia, in Moravia and 
in Silesia, the Elampdick)’^ credit societies were formed for the most part 
from 1890 onwards. Their organization did not, however, make very 
considerable progress until the moment when federations of these societies 
were formed in the different regions. Thus the Central Union of Agricul¬ 
tural Co-operative Societies of the Kingdom of Bohemia ^psHfedni jednota 
ceskpeh liospoddfskpch spoletenstev v krdl. Ccskmi) was formed at Prague, 
and is now the most important co-operative federation in all the territory" 
which was formerly comprised in Austria-Hungary. It now bears the 
name of Central Union of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, Prague, 
{jJstfedni jednota hospoddfsk^ch drusziei^. 

This Union eventually included co-operative societies for the purchase 
of requisites and co-operative societies for the sale of produce. Side by 
side with it was formed in 1919, for political reasons, the Bohemian Feder¬ 
ation of Czech Co-operative Focietiesand Associations [Zemshp,svaz deskpeh 
hospoddfskpeh drodsteo a spoldenst&o), now known under the name of Czecho¬ 
slovak Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, Prague [Svaz 
leskoslovenskpch kospoddfskpeh druzsiev). It is an association with lim- 
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ited liability, which does not, however, contain more than one tenth of the 
number of co-operative societies which belong to the Central Union. In 
Moravia, too, there are two federations. The Central Federation of Czech 
Agricultural Co-operative Societies [Cfstfedni svaz 6 eskpch hospoddfsk^ch 
spolecenstev), formed in 1899, indudes, besides agricultural co-operative 
societies, dvil loan banks. In 1919, the co-operative sodeties formed an 
independent trading organization, which they called the Co-operative 
Agricultural Establishments of Moravia [Zeme d^kkedruzstevni podniky) reg¬ 
istered at Brno as a limited liability company. 

The other Moravian federation, the Central Union of Czech Co-opera¬ 
tive Agricultural Credit Sodeties for Moravia and Silesia (tJstfedni jednota 
deskpch hospoddfskpch spoledenstev uvernich pro Morcpou a Slezsko) was form¬ 
ed in 1898. It only indudes the Kampelicky credit sodeties. It is only 
under the influence of the war that it has formed in certain districts assod- 
ations called Zadruga^ limited liability companies, which take the place 
of co-operative stores. Finally, in 190T, was formed the Union of Czech 
Agricultural Sodeties in the Duchy of Silesia {Jednota ceshpch hospoddhkpch 
spoledenstev ve vevodsivi Slezskem), which indudes, besides dvil loan banks, 
Kampelick3^ credit sodeties, agricultural co-operative societies for purchase 
and sale, and workmen's co-operative distributive societies and building 
societies. The German co-operative societies have established a Federation 
in Bohemia, formed in 1895 ; a Federation in Moravia, formed in 1893, and 
a Federation in Silesia, formed in 1894. In Slovakia there is the Central 
Co-operative Society, Bratislava {TJstfedne dndsivo) ; in Subcarpathian 
Russia, the Profundal Union of Co-operative Societies, UXhorod {Zemskd 
dndstevni jednota). 

The work of these federations includes the keeping of the accounts of 
the affiliated co-operative sodeties, joint purchase and sale, the carrying- 
out of the inspections required by the law, and the defence of the general 
interests of co-operative societies. In regard to purchase and sale thdr work 
consists mainly- in the joint purchase of agricultural requisites (fertilizers, 
feeding stuffs, seeds, cod, etc.) and the sale of agricultural produce (cereals, 
chicory, butter, alcohol). The work of inspection is done by the public 
authorities of the regions (territorial councils), because, according to the 
Law of 1903 on the compulsory inspection of co-operative sodeties, the 
territorial coundls have the right to inspect such co-operative sodeties 
as have recdved subsidies from pubUc funds or loans from official in¬ 
stitutions (district agricultural credit sodeties). This duplication of the 
inspection has done no harm to co-operation, for it increases the confidence 
of the members in co-operative undertakings. The federations of co-oper¬ 
ative societies and the territorial councils have succeeded, moreover, in 
co-ordinating this work. 

2. Relations between the Public Administration and the Co-operative 
Societies, — The principle of public inspection and, more particularly, the 
subs* dies granted to co-operative sodeties, have had a great influence on the 
devdopment of co-operation. In the course of its evolution, agricultural 
co-operation has adopted the following point of view in r^ard to state 
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aid: Financial assistance must be given in order to support the legitimate 
action of private individuals for their own defence, but it must never 
take the place of this independent action. 

In the greater number of cases, the public subsidies of all kinds, which 
are always carefully checked, have been beneficial. They quickened and 
strengthened co-operative action in its initial stages. The ultimate devel¬ 
opment of the co-operative societies enabled them to restore to the public 
what had been given to them, the taxable capacity of the members being 
increased. 

In some districts, it must be admitted, this State aid was abused, and 
sometimes co-operative societies were formed merely in order to obtain the 
promised subsidy. In such cases it was quickly seen that the business of 
these societies was not developing regularly and they were obliged to go into 
liquidation (societies for the joint use of machinery). 

The State subsidies were either direct or inchrect. The Kampdicky 
banks always received 300 crowns from the public authorities of the pro¬ 
vince on their formation; they repaid this sum as soon as the reserve fund 
exceeded the share capitd su'tecribed, which quickly' happened. This sub¬ 
sidy served for the payunent of the initial expenses. The other co-opera- 
tiye societies, with the exception of the co-operative mills, usually received 
public subsidies for their equipment and also interest-free loans which they 
had to repay within ten years. The Federations of co-operative societies 
received subsidies to defray* the expenses arising out of the service of 
inspection. 

As the co-operative idea spread, more and more societies were formed, 
often with expensive equipment, which hardly* thought of obtaining public 
aid and even in their initid stages relied on their own resources. At the pre¬ 
sent time these cases have become the rule. 

There is another form of indirect subsidy, namely* the grant of fiscal 
privileges; the Kampdicky credit societies have been completely exempted 
from taxation and the other forms of co-operative society* have special pii- 
\’ileges in regard to the tax on profits, provided they only* do business with 
their own members. Such privileges are, however, less than in countries 
where co-operation is more advanced. 

3. Devdopmmii of the Work of the Kampelicky Co-operative Credit 
Societies, — These societies differ in character in the different regions. Thus 
in the south and west of Bohemia, they are moie of the nature of provincial 
savings banks, for in the greater number of cases the members only* deposit 
their savings in them and the need of credit is only rarely felt. On the other 
hand, in the east and north-east of Bohemia they are of tiie nature of general 
loan banks, the members borrowing more than they deposit. It is only 
owing to the fact that the common central society receives the surplus funds 
of a part of the local credit societies that the otiiers are able, in their turn, 
to borrow from the central bank. This union also secures other advantages 
for the local credit societies, more particularly by’^ enabling them to obtain 
money at favourable rates of interest, corre^onding to the smaller returns 
yielded by agriculture. 
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The local credit societies, as well as their federations, have pursued a 
policy in regard to interest differing somewhat from that of most financial 
concerns. 

They are ^'er^" conser\7ative in making changes in the rate of interest 
and their rales are much more favourable to the borrowers than those of 
othei concerns Herein lies their great value for agriculture. They have 
succeeded ’without great difficulty in placing at the disposal of agriculture 
a credit of some hundreds of millions at a steady and moderate rate of in¬ 
terest, while, at the same time, their depositors have incurred no risks. 

The Klampelickj^ credit societies are. as similar societies are in other 
countries, the chief source from which the small farmers, in particular, ob¬ 
tain credit for working expenses. They are, however, called upon from 
time to time to make loans for equipment, for the purchase of houses or 
land, etc. Such loans are not of the nature of long term credit, but are re¬ 
payable in a period of six to twelve years, that is, in a period considerably 
shorter than the period of repayment of the majority of mortgage loans 
It may be said that the Kampdicky credit societies have created a new form 
of credit for small farmers It is often credit for the initial expenses of 
starting a farm . it is repaid out of the returns yielded by agricultural work 
and also b3’ means of other work done by the borrowers (seasonal labour, 
etc.) 

4. Development of the District Agricultural Credit Societies. — Side by 
side with the Kampelicky credit societies, grouped in the federations of which 
we have spoken, there are also in Bohemia independent credit concerns for 
the benefit of Czech agriculture. These are the district agricultural credit 
banks (Okresni hospoddfske zdlozny). They have been formed by the fusion 
of certain old funds which had existed in Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia since 
the 17th century. Their original object was to accumulate in the large 
communes, during the years when the crops were plentiful, a certain quantity 
of com for the purpose of helping the peasants in times of scarcity and also 
of facilitating the regular payment of taxes. The conversion of these funds 
into cash and their concentration in each judicial district in a single finan¬ 
cial concern, the assets of which, according to law, arc considered as being 
public property, gave birth in Bohemia to the district agricultural credit 
banks. On the other hand in Moravia and in Silesid, the union of these 
funds has not up to the present been carried out, although their assets are 
greater than those of the district banks of Bohemia. These funds confine 
themselves to making loans out of their own assets (taxation funds). The 
banks supply, in Bohemia, more particularly credit to farmers for work¬ 
ing expenses. The district agricultural credit banks have developed most 
in the Czech part of Bohemia, where thej’^ soon obtained power to receive 
deposits. On the other hand, the German banks have confined themselves 
to the utilization of their own ftmds which they have for the most part in¬ 
vested in mortgage loans to fanners. The Czech agricultural credit banks 
have also succeeded in many instances in obtaining the guarantee of 
the district, up to a certain sum, for their deposits, which as might be 
expected, has increased their popularity. Although at the commencement 
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they principally supplied credit for working expenses, they have more and 
more granted mortgage loans, following in this the example of the savings 
banks and the civil loan banks, so that they are now, side by side with the 
mortgage banks and sa\ings banks, one of the most important sources of 
mortgage credit for farmers. Almost aU the farmers of the district are 
members of these banks, and as they are mutually acquainted it is possible 
to form a just estimate of the creditworthiness of the borrowers. 

For a long time these banks had no central organization. The greater 
number of them had a financial union in the Territorial Fund for the Bene¬ 
fit of Small Farmers in Bohemia, founded in 1899 out of the resources of 
the country the territorial administration in order to help the small 
peasants. Later, in 1911, these banks formed the Federation of District 
Agricultural Credit Banks okresnwh hospo^drsMcli ziUoieji) and en¬ 
tered for the most part into union for business purposes with the Czecho¬ 
slovak Agrarian Bank at Prague {Agrdrni hanka ceskodooenskd). According 
to its rules the^’ are represented in its management just as the Kampelicky 
credit sodetes are. 

Although, side b^" side with the district agricultural credit bank there 
are in each district several Kampelicky credit societies, bO that there are 
two distinct types of agricultural financial institution receiving deposits and 
granting loans for working expenses, it cannot, howe^-er, be said that their 
work on similar lines is huriful to agriculture. The fact that there are two 
sorts of credit institutions compels them to give substantial advantages 
both to the depositors and to the borrowers, W’Uch is by no means'harmful. 
Ill realit}" a certain difference shows itsdf between them, the district banks 
serving rather the occupiers of medium-sized farms, whilst the Kampdicky 
credit societies sei ve the small farmers and the other rural classes (artisans 
and agricultural labourers). Up to the present the representatives of both 
types of institution have succeeded in working side by side to the advantage 
of agriculture. 

5. Development of the Co-operative Societies for the Purchase of AgriouL- 
tural Requisites. — Side by side with the co-operative credit societies a strong 
organization of other agriailtural co-operative societies has ^ning up. The 
various kinds of these societies have obtained very different results. How¬ 
ever the greater number of them have long since overcome their initial 
difficulties and several of them are undertakings of the first importance. 

Co-operation for the purchase of agricultural reqiusites was the first 
to develop. The Kampelicky^ credit societies took up this work through the 
medium of their central oigaiiizations. Thus they purchased for their 
members fertilizers, machinery, seeds, feeding-stuffs, coal, etc. The employee 
entrusted with this work drew" up the list of the articles required and after- 
w"ards gave the order. When the order was executed, the various purchas¬ 
ers took over the goods at the station at which they’^ had been ddivered. 
The advantage of this system consists in its cheapness and simplicity. It 
has, however, this disadvantage, that the purchaser must take over the goods 
immediatdy after their arrival at the station and this gives rise to certain 
difficulties during the time of urgent agricultural work. 
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Side by side with the Kampeliciy credit societies, special co-operative 
societies were formed for the purchase of agricultural and domestic requisites. 
Sometin.es the co-operative stores undertook this work, but their princi¬ 
pal object was the joint sale of agricultural produce. In the course of time, 
the need was felt to form such societies in each district. In Moravia, how¬ 
ever, it is only since the war that it has been possible to do this. 

The co-operative societies for the purchase of agricultural requisites 
and the co-operative stores which undertook this work did not adopt the 
piincipl of payment in cash. They supplied goods on credit, which was 
onl3^ justified in so far as the goods were paid for out of the produce of the 
next harvest. It happened, however, that it was not so and then the 
co-operative societies had large outstanding credits amongst tfieir members. 
Although the Kampelick^’^ credit societies and the other co-operative 
societies purchased a large quantity of goods every year, they had not 
the idea, until the war, of supplying their needs by their own production, 
that is by undertakings acquired or formed by themselves. They confined 
themsdves to making contracts with the suppliers. 

None the less, co-operative purchase has had a remarkable success, 
which has increased from year to y^ear, especially in regard to the purchase 
of fertilizers and coal. 

6. Development op the Co-operative Sale and Utilization of Agricultural 
Produce. — The co-opemtive sale of agricultural produce, particularly grain 
and potatoes, which is undertaken by the co-operative stores, was more diffi¬ 
cult to carry out than the joint purchase of agricultural requisites. These 
co-operative societies have devdoped chiefly in Bohemia. They began to 
be formed towards 1890, with costly equipment and large stores. It was 
hoped that by accumulating large quantities of com they would be able to 
exercise a greater influence over the prices, but when it was found that this 
result was not attained, smaller societies were formed, which were less costly 
but were often more easily worked, having more direct relations with their 
members. At the present time societies of this kind exist in almost every 
district. They receive agricultural produce from their members for outright 
sale, for sale on commission has not been largely adopted. They principdly 
imdertake the sale of wheat, barley (for export), rye, oats, and to a less ex¬ 
tent, potatoes. Fairly frequently these societies supplied the army with 
the produce it required (hay, straw, oats, rye), through the medium of their 
central organizations. Besides the army, these societies have as their prin¬ 
cipal clients the breweries, the mills, and, when they do not themselves 
export grain, the exporters. 

The formation of co-operative dairies became more and more necessary 
as the population of the towns increased and the demand for milk and dairy 
produce became greater. They were formed, particularly in Moravia and 
in the German parts on Bohemia, of the model of large dairies, with a com¬ 
plete mechanical equipment. On the other hand, in other districts, large 
dairies were only formed in the large towns; in the country, in remote di¬ 
stricts, smaller Airies were formed, with less elaborate plant, usually work¬ 
ed by hand. It was soon seen that these dairies required to be central- 
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ized in order to be able to compete successfully with private undertakings. 
Unfortunately the war rendered difficult the carrying out of these plans. On 
the other hand, the co-operative dairies were very successful in Moravia 
and organized a combined trade in butter which works well and supplies 
the Vienna market as wdl as that of Prague and of the watering places. 

At the same time as the idea of improving stock breeding was 
spreading, co-operative societies were formed for the utilization oi potatoes, 
that is, distilleries, societies for the manufacture of potato-flour, and 
societies for the dessication of potatoes. The co-operative distilleries 
have been formed, tor the most part, on the Czechomoravian Plateau, 
where potatoes are most extensivdy cultivated. The agricultural 
distilleries were generally in the hands of the large landowners, who had a 
sufficiently large quantity of potatoes and endeavoured to keep the advant¬ 
ages which their distilleries enjoyed thanks to the tax on alcohol. In spite 
of this, it was found possible to establish several flourishing co-operative 
distilleries, which form an important group amongst the other country dis¬ 
tilleries They have all joined to form a Co-operative Society of Countr}- 
Distilleries (Dridstvo kospoddfbk^cJi lihovard) which undertakes the sale of 
the alcohol produced. The co-operative societies for the manufacture of 
potato-flour and the co-operative societies for the dessication of potatoes 
are distinct from the distilleries. 

It is interesting to note the development of tlie societies for the drying 
of chicory. Chicor}* has been cultivated in Bohemia since 1880, notably in 
the lands bordering on the Elbe The drying of the roots was done by 
private Anns and the dried roots were then sold to the firms who roast 
them. Since 1900, the cultivation of chicory has increased considerably. 
What chiefly encouraged it was the opposition of the beetroot growers to the 
conditions imposed by the beetroot merchants* ring. The beetroot growers 
endeavoured, by cultivating an equally profitable crop, to escape from the 
hard conditions imposed by the ring and at the same time to rdease them¬ 
selves from their dependance on the sugar-refineries. The greatest success 
was achieved in the neighbourhood of Hradec Kralove, where several 
sugar-refineries were obliged to stop working or to restrict their production 
for want of beetroot. The ijeasants who took up chicory-growing in place 
of beetroot-growing, formed at tlie same time their own co-operative socie¬ 
ties for drying the chicory. These grew to such an extent that they soon 
produced two thirds of all the dried chicory roots in Bohemia and even in 
the whole of the former Austria-Hungary. All these co-operative societies 
became members of a Federation of Co-operative Societies for the Dessica¬ 
tion of Chicory and of Beetroot, Prague II, Hybemskd. ul. 20, {^vaz 
tekanky a fepy ). This federation sells all the dried chicory to the sliced root 
factories; it also undertakes the purchase of seed for the growers. The 
federation conceived the idea of establishing its own factory and it finally 
succeeded in carrying it out during the war. All the co-operative societies 
for the dessication of chicory, in collaboration with the federation of which 
we have spoken and the Central Union of Czech Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies at Prague, formed a special society under the name of Coffee 
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Industry of the Co-operative Societies tor the Dessicatiou of Chicory, 
Society with Limited Liability, Prague II, Hybemska ul. 20 {Kavoprik^ 
mysl spojenpch dru£sivenich susdren sbolehiost s. r. 0.). This society, 
the init ifll capital of which was 3,000,000 crowns and which has a pro¬ 
duction equal to three fourths of the entire production of dried chicory 
of Czechoslovakia, is now one of the most flourishing undertakings in the 
countr)" in the sliced root industry and it is j£t present forming \'ery pro¬ 
mising connections with foreign countries with a view to export. 

Although the work of co-operation in the sale of live stock has been 
undertaken by independent organizations, established in quite a different 
form, co-operative societies for the breeding and sale of live stock work 
with success in Moravia and especially in Silesia. These societies have 
had a beneficial influence on the improvement of the breeds and have 
on the other hand brought about a better organization of the sale of live 
stock in general. In this connection it may be mentioned that the Co¬ 
operative Society for the Sale of Live Stock at Stfebovice works partic¬ 
ularly well; to this society must be attributed a large part of the progress 
in pig-breeding in Silesia a scientific sdection of the breed and by 
the methods of breeding, it has succeeded in producing a small but very 
hardy and easily fattened breed. In Bohemia, in the frontier districts, 
there exists a certain ni niber of co-operative grazing societies, which 
are particularly important in promoting the scientific breeding of stock. 

Co-operative societies for the sale of fruit and those for the sale of 
vegetables are stiU only in their initial stages. The co-operative flax 
societies have given particularly bad results. They suffered, as indeed 
did all flax production in Europe, from the great competition of Russian 
flax supplied on advantageous conditions. 

7. Devdopment of the Co-opemtive Societies for the Use of AgricnUural 
Machinery aid of the Cu-operafive Societies for the Produdiofi and Distri-^ 
hntion of Electricity, — The co-opeiative societies for the joint use of agri¬ 
cultural machinery supplied their members with steam threshing machines 
and other machines. After a very rapid develoiiment at the start, these 
societies, which were subsidized out of public funds, proved to be too 
inelastic to satisfy" the need for macliines lor joint use. It is for this rea¬ 
son that in each year since iqiz a certain number of these societies has 
gone into liquidation. Howwer their place is taken by another kind of 
association, fomied by several farmers who become joint owners of 
machines purchased in common. 

We may note, in a similar field, the co-operative societies for weighing, 
formed in Moravia; their object is the instalment in the commiuies of 
weigh-bridges for the use of their members. 

As to the co-operative societies for the production and distribution 
of dectricity, they are often installed in water mills. In the beginning 
they were usually onl}’ small generating stations of merely local importance. 
As time went on the electrification of large districts and even of the whole 
of Bohemia, particularly in the provinces, began to be organized in the 
form of co-operative societies of consumers of electricity. It cannot be 
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denied that the influence of the s$mall co-operative electricity supply 
societies has often made itself felt far beyoud their own field of action. 
They spread the idea of electric lighting and of the use of electricity as 
a motive power for agricultural and industrial machinery. The districts 
in which this propaganda was made willingly accepted a systematic elec¬ 
trification. Agricultural co-operation possesses a great undertaking for 
the production and distribution of electricit3’^ at Dra^ic in Bohemia and at 
Verovan3' in Moravia, besides a certain number of smaller co-operative 
electrical generating stations. From these generating stations the cur¬ 
rent is distributed in a great number of districts, so that they may be con¬ 
sidered as being amongst the largest central generating stations of Central 
Kurope. The societies for the use of electricity are affiliated to the 
Itederation of Societies for the ITse of Electricity at Hradec Kr^ove, which 
is based on the local societies, but enjoys the collaboration of the public 
reprcvsentalives of the districts. They will soon be supplying current 
to about 2 Z districts in Eastern Bohemia. 

Dex'elitpmmi of the Co-operative Societie'^ in .^Icn'akia. — The devel¬ 
opment of agricultural co-operation in Slovakia was not so satisfactory' 
luidcr.the old nionarcln". It was only from 1913 onwards that it was 
found possible, with the help of the Central Union ot Agricultural Co-oper¬ 
ative Societies at Prague, to popularize the idea of co-operation amongst 
the Sloviik farmers in spite of many obstacles. A certain number of agri¬ 
cultural co-operative societies were formed in Slovakia, chiefly distribu¬ 
tive societies and credit societies. 

The number of co-operati\'e credit societies in vSlovakia and Subcar- 
pa thian Russia in 1914 may’^ be estimated at 500. 

The credit societies in Slovakia have about 170,000 memberstheir 
capital amounts to 35,940,000 crowns; their reser\"e funds amount to 
4,120,000 crowns; they^ have deposits to the amount of 37,183,000 crowns. 
In 1904, amongst the co-operative credit societies affiliated to the National 
Central Co-operative Credit Socie y there were 229 in vSlovakia, con¬ 
taining 48,247 members and having capital amounting to 2,149,000 crowns, 
leserve funds amounting to 202,000 crowns and deposits amounting to* 
5,410,000 crowns. In Subcaq)athian Russia theie were 80 of these societies, 
containing 15,590 members; their capital amounted to 336,000 crowns; 
their dei><)sils to 363,000 crowns and their reserve funds to 30,000 crowns. 

These co-operative societies are not based on the principle of un¬ 
limited liability. The}' are thus obliged to pay more attention to their 
capital and reserve, in which they resemble the civil loan banks rather than 
the KampeliiSky rural credit societies. This is also seen in the relatively 
larger number of members and particularly in the use w'hich they make 
of bills when granting a loan. 

The distributive co-operative societies which exist in Slovakia and in 
Subcarpathian Russia are, for the most part, foimed by peasants; they 
may, therefore, be considered as agricultural co-operative societi s. In 1911 
there were 565 such societies in Slovakia. They contained 90,638 members 
and had an aggregate capital of 2,227,000 crowns; tliey sold goods to the 
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value of 27,386,000 crowns. In Subcaipathian Russia there were 13 
distributive societies, with 1,485 members, a capital of 86,000 crovvns 
and a turn-over of 1,800,000 crowns. 

In 1916 there were in Slovakia 454 co-operative societies containing 
76,601 members and supplying 389,998 persons; these societies sold goods 
to the value of 33425,000 crowns. Adding to these societies those of 
Subcaipathian Russia, there were 470 co-operative societies containing 
79,148 members and supplying 395,733 persons; their turn-over was 
34,064,000 crowns and their paid-up capital 2,404,000 crowns. The goods 
which were supplied to them were chiefly obtained from their central 
society", the “Hangya”, which established several branch depdts in 
Slovakia. 

After the union of Slovakia to the other Czech countries, Slovak 
co-operation b^an to have the efl[ecti\’^e support of the Central Union 
of Czech Agricultural Co-operative Societies at Prague. A purdy Slovak 
central society w'as first formed, the Central Co-operative Society at Bra- 
tidava (JJsiredni druzsti'o). In less than a year, 197 co-operative credit 
societies, 23 miscellaneous societies and 749 co-operative distributive 
societies became afBliated to this central society, making a total of 969 
aJBSliated co-operative societies. This organization has been entrusted 
bj^ the law with the difficult task of liquidating, as promptly and as sdvan"- 
tageously as possible for the Slovak co-operative societies, their relations 
with their old central society at Budapest. 

(To be continued) 


JAPAN. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF CO-OPERATION. 

OFFICIAI, sources: 

SAjo JJZM GBNXO KOSBdNT HORBi SHURAX {CoUecUon of the Laws and ReguUxtsms in force 
relating to AgricuUure and Commerce), Prepazed by the Geaeial Secretariat of the 
Sfiiustzy of Agricultore. Three Tohimes. Publi^ed by the Society for the Study of 
Provincial Administratiou. Tokyo, 1919 to 1921. ' 

SanC?6 EDMiAi Yd&AN {Report on Co-operaHve Societies). Ministry of Agriculture and Com- 
meroe. Vols. 7 to 14, 1909 to 19x9. 

Wry 6 sas 7 Gy 6 sriHiAi jirei {Typical Examples of Co-operative Societies). Ministry of Agn- 
culture and Commeroe. i Vol. Published by the Central Union of Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties. Tokyo, I iMarch 1920. 

San6y6 exmi&z CHudswAi, TBXsyfASt YARABiNi SAisoEU {RuUs and Miscellaneous Regular- 
Hans of the Central Union of Co-operative Societies). 1 Vol. Published by the Central 
Union of Co-operative Sodeties. Tokyo, 19x0. 

NdGYd s 6 Ed, SANGYO KoaczAZ, stAkwai adKCi (Loans and Decrees relating to Co- 

operation, to the Storage of Agricultural Produce and to Agricultural Assoctationst. Agticul- 
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tuxal Department of the Ministay of Agriculture and Commerce, i Vol. Tokyo^ June 
1919. 

XdGYd-sdso KdYd {Monograph on Stores for AgricuUural Produce). Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment of the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce, i Vol. Published by the Imperial 
Agricultural Association. 2nd Edition, Tokyo, rgiS. 

NdGYd-sdKO jiRSi [Examples of Stores for Agricultural Produce). Agricultural Department 
of the Ministry ot Agriculture and Commerce. 1 Vol. Published by the Impetial Agti. 
cultural As'^odation. 2nd Edition Tokyo, 191S. 

TAiSHd 7 MENod NdGYd'SdKd jiGYo SBiSBKi hy 6 {Statistical Tables on the Work of the Stores 
for Agricultural Produce in the Year 1918). Agricultural Department of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Commerce. Tolyo, 1920. 

Honb 6 NdGYd y6ran {General Notes on Agriculture in Japan), Agricultural Department of 
the Mmistry of Agriculture and Commerce, z Vol Tokyo, 29 October 1920. 

Dai 35 Ji n6sh6uu TdzEi-HYd {Agricultural and Commercial Statistics, Vol. 35). Statistics 
Ofiice of the General Secretariat of the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce, i Vol. 
Tokyo, 1920. 

NmoN TBiEOKCJ DAI 38 TdsiBi YBYEAN {Siafistical Year Book or the Japanese Empire). Sta¬ 
tistics Office of the Imperial Cabinet. Toliyo, 1920. 

NdjiTOKEl {ignculHind S^disttcsu Agricultural Department of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Commerce. 

OTHER SOURCES : 

S.ATd (Prof. K ): Sanyd-kumiai kdwa {Lectures on Co-operation), Tokyo, 1919. 

Sat 6 (Prof. K ): Shinyo-kumiai ron {Essay on Co-operative Credt*^ Societies), i Vol. Published 
by the Central Union of Co-operative Sodeties. Totyo, 19x9. 

SATd (Prof K.) and Yamamoto (R.) : Sangyd-kumiai no keiei {The Management of Co-op¬ 
erative Societies). 1 Vol. Published by Seibido. Tokyo, 1920. 

ISHZDA (D.): Sangyd-kumiii no setsuritsu to keiei {The Formation and Management of Co-op¬ 
erative Societies) 1 Vol. Published by the Central Union of Co-operative Sodeties. Tokyo, 
5th Edition, 1920. 

DdEB (H): Shorai no n6ka ( The Farmer of the Future), i Vol. Publidied by the Central Union 
of Co-operative Sodeties. 3rd Edition. Tokyo, 1920. 

Fujn (K.) : Sangyo-kumiai mjitsumu skikei {Practical Guide to Co-operation), i Vol. Pub¬ 
lished by the Central Union of Co-operative Sodeties. 12th Edition. Tokyo, 1920. 
Toeubbtstt hyosho SAYGYd-KOMiAi jiSEKi {Reports on the Development of the Subdsidised 
Co-operative Societies). Series i to 7. Published by the Central Union of Co-operative 
Sodeties, 1916 to 1930. 

Cad-SHd-xd TO SAXGYd-EiaMiAi {The Co-operative Societies and the Small and Medium Farmers). 

Inquiry carried out by the Imperial Agricultural Association. Tokyo, 1919. 
Singyd-kumiai {Co-operation). Monthly journal of the Central Union of Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties. Years 19x6 to 1931. 

§ I. Origin and devei^opment op co-operative societies. 

Co-operative Societies arose in Japan about 1892, chiefl3' through 
the initiative of Viscount Shinagawa and Viscount Hirata, the two 
apostles of co-operatiou in Japan. 

A great impulse to the co-operative movement was given in 1900 by 
the promulgation of the law regulating the formation of co-operative soc¬ 
ieties. From that time they have steadilj’ increased in number and pro¬ 
sperity, so that at present there are more than 13,000, and the cities and 
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villages in which there is at least one co-operative society are more thaa 
12,000 in number The co-operative societies are unequally s>cattered through 
the countr}-; in some cases several co-operative societies exist in the same 
cit>', town or village \^hile other localities have none. But on the whole, 
considering that the co-operative movement has developed in the short 
period of scarcely tu’enty years, its distribution through the chief cities 
and ullages is yery encouraring. Much still remains to be done, since 
at the present moment there are not a few co-operative societies which 
are not working to the full extent to w^hich they might work, or are not 
working at all. 

In fact, the period of initial effort and of Government encouragement 
is drawing to a close and will give place to a period in which the full effi¬ 
ciency of the co-operative sj’stem should make itself felt. 

The future of co-operative societies in Japan depends on the renval 
of the inactive societies, and on the greater development of each society 
throughout the country’, and also on the formation of strong unions which 
will be in a position to work without many obstades, and on doser relation 
among the societies themselves, so as to enable them to exerdse a powerful 
influence over the industries and agiicnlture of the nation. 

To sum up the whole situation at the present time we many say in 
the first place that co-operative credit societies are the most numerous, 
supplying as they do a want long felt b}" the peasants and artisans. 

At a certain distance follow^ the co-operative societies for the purchase 
of requisite^, the greater number of which are formed for the purpose 
of purchasing fertilizers. But these are still in their infancy. In fact 
their purchases of fertilizers in iqitS amounted to 23,300,000 yen, an insi¬ 
gnificant figure if w’e reflect that in that year Japan consumed about 
120,000,000 y&x of fertilizers, which means that rather less than 20 per 
cent, of the fertilizers used was actually supplied by co-operative assod- 
ations. 

Co-operative sodeties for sale and production are as yet only imper¬ 
fectly developed, and practically bdong to the future. 

The co-operative storage of agricultural produce is subsidized by 
the government and there is reason to hope that a large development of 
this branch of co-operation will prove of great use to agriculturists. 

. The development of co-operative distributive societies has only re¬ 
cently made progress, espedally in the great urban centres partly on ac¬ 
count of the high cost of living and partly as the result of an awakening 
among coirsumers. The special efforts made by the government have 
materially aided the development of this branch of co-operation, which in 
future win doubtless become very flourishing. 

§ 2. LEtJISLATlON CONCERNESTt CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
AND THEIR ORGAXIZ.ATION. 

In 1891 the Japanese government presented to the Imperial Diet 
a bill concerning co-operative credit societies, which, however, was not 
even discussed. 
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In 1S97 there was a long discussion in the Diet as to a new bill on co¬ 
operative societies, which was rejected. Only in 1900 was it possible 
finally to obtain the sanction of the legislature to the Law on Co-operative 
Societies, which has had a powerful influence on the rapid and constant 
devdopment of the co-operative movement in Japan. 

The Law of 1900 was amended in igo6, 1909 and recently in April 
1921. Its chief characteristics are of great interest. It gives a precise 
definition of the co-operative society, strictly defines its objects, and classi¬ 
fies co-operative societies in four great groups. It also prescribes a 
rigorous control of their work on the part of the government, among other 
things requiring from the co-operative societies that they should send in 
regularly every year a detailed report with statistics of their transactions 
for the last twdve months. 

In the following sur\’ey of the constitution and working of oo-operative 
sodeties, we shall take account of all the modifications of the fundamental 
law of 1900, with the exception of those made by Law No. 73 of 12 April 
1921, which has not 3’et come into force. But of this law we shall state 
briefl5’' the essential points, for the infonnation of our readers. 

Fundamental Principles. — A co-operative society [Sangyd-kumiai) 
is an association having legal existence {hdjin-dantai) form^ by persons of 
modest means in order to promote and develop, according to the principle^ 
of mutuality, the exercise by the members of their occupations and the 
improvement of their economic condition. 

The conception indudes the following points 

(1) A co-operative society is an organization formed to facilitate 
the carrying on by the members of their occupations and to contribute 
to the improvement of their economic condition. 

(2) As a general rule, the profits made by a co-operative sodet}’ 
are reserved for its members, and must not exceed fixed limits determined 
by law. 

(3) Co-operative societies are strictly economic 

These are the essential characteristics fixed by Japanese law to distin¬ 
guish co-operative societies from other kinds of assodation. 

Classes of Co-operative Societies. — Co-operative societes are divided 
into four dasses, according to the nature of the work they undertake, viz. 

(1) Co-operati\’e credit sodeties [shiny6-kumiai). 

(2) Co-operative societies for the sale of produce [hanbat-kiimiat) 

(3) Co-operative sodeties for the purchase of requisites [kobai- 
htimiai). 

{4) Co-operative productive sodeties (seisan-kumiat). 

These dasses are not mutually exdusive; in fact a co-operative 
sodeity may bdong to more than one dass. For instance, co-operative 
credit sodeties often work at the same time as sodeties for the purchase 
of requisites and sodeties for the sale of produce. In such a case 
the organization is called a co-operative society for credit, purchase 
and sde. 
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Federations of Co-operative Societies [Sangyo-kumiai rengo kmai). — 
The federation, which has a legal existence, is formed by the union of at 
least seven co-operative societies. 

The federations are of four dasses, according to the class of co-opera¬ 
tive society by which they are formed. A federation must be formed only 
of co-operative societies of the same class ; for instance, only co-operative 
societies for the sale of produce can group themselves to form a federation 
of co-operative societies for the sale of produce. There is, however, an 
exception for federations of co-operative credit societies, which may leg¬ 
ally admit to membership co-operative societies or federations of other 
classes. 

In all that concerns their organization and work, the federations must 
conform to the principles laid down for co-operative societies. 

Liability of Members. — Co-operative societies classified according 
to the degree and nature of the liability of their* members, are of three 
kinds: 

with limited liability [yUgen-sekinm) ; 
with unlimited liability (mugen-sekinin) . 
with guaranteed liability" {hoshd-sekinin). 

In the case of co-operative societies with limited liability, every 
member is liable for the debts of the society ohly to the extent of the 
shares he holds. 

In the case of co-operative societies with unlimited liability, if the 
assets of the society are insufiicient to meet its liabilities, the members are 
jointly and severally" liable to the creditors for the full amount of the debts. 

In the case of co-operative societies with guaranteed liability, each 
member is liable up to a fixed sum beyond the amount represented by 
the shares he holds. 

Of these three kinds of co-operative society, the most numerous are 
those with limited liabilitj’, which at the dose of the year 1919 were 70 
per cent, of the whole. 

With respect to liability, federations are of two kinds, those with 
limited and those with guaranteed liability. 

The Members {Kumiai-iri). — The qualifications of a member are 
fixed by the rules cf each co-operative societj', as may seem best adapted 
to the society in question. Eligibility is generally confined to persons 
ecanomicaH^" independent. Sometimes it is restricted to persons of a 
particular calling. 

These co-operative sodeties, by the nature of the work whidi they 
earn’ on, are necessarily composed of persons of small means. But at 
the same time, co-operative sodeties in Japan, being formed for the most 
part in rural districts, number among thdr members chiefly agriculturists 
of limited means. 

In fact, classifying the members according to thdr occupation, it is 
ascertained that agriculturists represent 82 per cent, of the total number, 
persons engaged in industry 3.9 per cent., persons engaged in trade 6.7 per 
cent., persons engaged in the sale of fish and other marine produce, 1.6 
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per cent, those engs^ed in the sale of forest produce i per cent, and all 
other occupations 4 8 per cent. 

The minimmn legal number of members required for the formation 
and working of a co-operative society’ is seven, but this number is generally 
far exceeded. 

At present the average number of members per co-operative society 
is 145, but some have more than 3,000 members, and one has as many as 

19.783 

A new member may be admitted without much formality; onl^*^ in 
the case of co-operative societies with unlimited liability, the consent 
of the whole assembh’ of members is necessary. 

Members may freely withdraw from a co-operative society at the end 
of each working year, but they must give the society previous notice of 
not less than six months nor more than two years. 

Immediate cessation of membership is recognized only in the follow¬ 
ing cases • (i) loss of the qualifications prescribed b3" the rules of the soc¬ 
iety for becoming a member, (2) death; (3) bankruptcy, (4) loss of 
civil capacity, (5) expulsion 

All these conditions are prescribed hy the l^dation on co-operative 
societies 

Area of Operations — The area withm which a co-operative society 
may cany* on its work is fixed by the society itsdf according to local con¬ 
ditions and the nature of its work 

Nevertheless in the case of co-operative credit societies the law 
requires, under pain of a fine, that they should fix as their area of oper¬ 
ations an administrative unit, that is a dty (s/ii) town {cho) or village 
(sofi). Since a co-operative credit society is as a rtrle obliged to grant 
loans without security, this limitation has naturall}” arisen out of the impos¬ 
sibility of ascertaining the position of each member if a society has too 
extensive a field of action 

The area of operations of a federation, except in special cases, corre¬ 
sponds to the territorial limits of a prodnce 

General Meetings — The deliberative body' of the co-operatve socie¬ 
ties is the general meeting, which is convened annually’’ b^* the committee; 
it maj- be ordinary or special 

The ordinary general meeting is usuall}" held in the first month of 
the financial 3’ear Important business, such as the dection of the 
committee and auditors, their re-dection, amendments to the rules, 
amalgamation with other co-operative societies, or dissolution, requires as a 
rule the presence of at least half the membfers, and a three-fourths major¬ 
ity of the members present. Business of minor importance may be decid¬ 
ed merely by a majority of those present at the meeting. Every member 
has a right to only one vote, whatever number of shares he may hold. The 
vote may be ddegated to a proxy, who must be chosen from among the 
members. 

Committee and Auditors. — The committee of management is an ex¬ 
ecutive body and represents the society in all its business. Its members 
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[riji) act in conformitj' with the rules and with the decisions adopted by 
the general meeting 

The committee of management is usually composed of two, three, 
seven or eight committeemen, who hold office for a period varying from one 
to five or six years In certain cases each committeeman has a distinct 
function, and sometimes full powers are entrusted to one or two o'them 

Ihe functions of the auditors (kanji) consist chiefly in inspecting the 
business carried on by the society Their number and their tenure of office 
vary according to the number and tenure of office of the committeemen 
Both committeemen and auditors are elected among the members of the 
general meeting as a rule they receive no remuneration, except in certain 
cases, when one of them is appointed manager with a fixed salary. In rural 
districts the mayor of the village and other important persons are often 
elected as committeemen 

The committeemen are assisted by a varjing number of paid secret¬ 
aries. 

Oit Capital — Every member is expected to subscribe for at least 
one share, and not more than thirty In exceptional cases a sin^e member 
may hold as many as fifty- shares The value of a share, except in special 
cases, must not exceed fifty yen the average nominal value of a share 
t\\enty yen 

The owned capital [:aisan-mokurokii) of a co-operative society i? 
formed of the share capital, a reser\"e fund and other accumulated 
funds. The law requires that every- month the co-operative society shall 
set aside a certain sum until a sum equal to the total amount of the share 
capital has been reached A co-operative society is also required to set 
aside at least a quarter of the profits [joyokin) of each working year, until 
such savings have reached the sum required for the resen-e fund 

All entrance fees, dividends, premiums paid on the increased value of 
shares etc , must by the law be allocated to the reserve fund. The balance 
remai n i n g after the sum to be allocated to the reser\-e fund has been deduct¬ 
ed, may be allocated in various ways, it may be di\’ided among the membeib. 
given as a bonus to employees, or devoted to special objects. The dividend 
to the members may be fixed (i) in proportion to the shares held by each 
or (2) in proportion to the amount of busiuess done 

The fiist form of di\-idend, viz. that which is in proportion to the 
s^ies, cannot legally exceed 6 per cent, of the shares except in special 
ciixnimstances when it may be as much as 10 per cent. 

The law sets no limit to the other form of dividend, provided that it 
is in strict conformity- with the* principle cf mutuality in the distribution 
of profits. 

Some figures will give a general idea work of the co-operative societies 
as far as it is can be represented by^ a financial statement. The total 
amount of the shares paid up at the end of 1918 was 37,310,000 yen. The 
various reserve funds and other accumulated funds amounted in all to 
I7>030,ooo y-en, malting the total owned capital of the society 34,340,000 
yea; that is, an average of 4*34^ p^r society and 26 yen per members* 
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Formation and Dissolution of Co-operative Societies, — The formation of 
co-operative societies is efEected with the authorization of theGk)vemment. 

As a prehtninary step the rules must be drawn up in conformity with 
certain provisions of the law, and application for authorization must 
be made to those local administrative authorities within whose jurisdic¬ 
tion the headquarters of the society is to be. As soon as this author¬ 
ization is obtained the society is formed. 

Every member of the society is from that date expected to pay the 
hist instalment on his shares and the formation of the society must be ro¬ 
istered in the Registration Office 

A co-operative society may be dissolved for the following reasons: 

(1) when the circumstances arise which are laid down in the rules 
as resulting in dissolution; 

(2) by the decision of the General Assembly; 

(3) by amalgamation with another co-operative society, 

(4) by the diminution of the members below the number seven ; 

(5) by bankruptcy 

The number of co-operative societies dissolved between 1900 and 1917 
was 3,341. Of this number 2,830 were voluntarily dissolv^, 180 were 
dissolved by order of the Government, and 331 ceas^ to exist because the 
law required it. Of the voluntary ^ssolution- the chief causes were: 

(1) too few members, 

(2) want of harmony among the members, indifference, want of 
comprehension of the objects of co-operation; 

(3) the want of capable committeemen, etc. 

Supervmon and Management — Co-operative societies and their 
federations are under the supervision of the administrative head of the 
gun (i), of the prefects and of the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. 

Urban co-operative credit societies and co-operative societies in urban 
districts are supervised b^’ the Finance Ministry as wdl as by the author¬ 
ities mentioned. The supervising authorities have however at tiie same time 
the duty of encouraging and guiding the co-operative societes 

At the Ministry of Agiiculture and Commerce six technical agents are 
engaged in propagandist work, and the provincial offices generally employ 
two or three agents for the same purpose. 

Privileges, — In order to foster co-operation the Government has 
granted the following privileges 

(1) Co-operative societies enjoy the privilege of exemption from the 
tax on business transactions, and from the income tax, as wdl as from the 
r^stration tax when registration is enjoined by the law on co-operative 
societies. 

(2) The Government gives facilities to co-operative sodeties which 

are willing to undertake contracts Thus the Japanese army contracts 
with the co-operative societies for the supply of many necessary artides, 
sudi as grain, rice, hay, etc. • 

(1) Rural dlstilct subject to the prefecture. 
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^3) The Govemmeat purchases bonds of the Mortgage Bank of 
Japan and of the Bank for the Colonization of Hokkaido, with the funds 
of the Deposits Section of the Finance ^Ministry, formed chiefly of postal 
savings bank deposits. These banks lend the money thus obtained from 
the Government directly to the co-operative societies or their federations 
at a low rate. 

The Mortgage Bank of Japan grants such loans through the Agricul¬ 
tural and Industrial Banks, which act as its agents. This system of loans 
was begun in 1910. Up to the end of 1919 a sum of 134,300,000 y&x 
had been granted in loans at an interest varying from 5 to 6 per cent. 

(4) The Morigage Bank of Japan and other land credit banks are 
authorized to grant loans to co-operative societies without security. Up 
to the end of 1918 the amount of the loans granted in this waj" by the 
Mortgage Bank of Japan was 6,910,000 5"eD. 

Ammdments made by the Law of 1921. — The following are the 
principal ameniments made b^’ the Daw of 1921. 

(1) Co-operative societies for the purchase of requisites are authorized 
to produce directly the artides which they supply to their members. 
Co-operative productive societies {seisanrkumiai) which, according to 
the fundamental law, perform two distinct operations, namdy complete 
the working up of the produce of their members {kahd) and place 
machinery or plant at the disposal of their members (riyd) must no 
longer dbectly undertake productive work but must conjee themsdves 
to placing the plant of the society at the disposal of the members. The 
name “ co-operative productive society'' is abolidied and replaced by 
that of “ co-operative society for the utilization of plant '* (riyd). 

(2) In the absence of the committeemen, or when there are no com¬ 
mitteemen, the auditors are authorized to act for them in certain cases. 

(3) ’WTien there are no committeemen, the local supervising author¬ 
ities may nominate temporary committeemen. 

{4) Federations may henceforth be formed, not only of co-operative 
societies, but also of federations of co-opemtive societies. But a federa¬ 
tion of co-operative credit sodeties may admit to membership only feder¬ 
ations of co-operative societies which do not cany on credit business. 
Also, federations of co-operative societies of other classes may only admit 
to membexship federations doing the same class of work. In consequence 
of the conversion of the co-operative productive societies into co-operative 
societies for the utilization of plant, federations of co-operative productive 
societies must transform themsd^^es into federations of co-operative 
societies for the utilization of plant (riyo-kumiai-rengSkwai). Federations 
of co-operative societies for the purchase of requisites will al^ be henceforth 
authorized to produce directly the articles to be furnished to co-operative 
societies or to federations of co-operative societies for the purchase of 
requisites afiiliated to them. 

• The procedure for the registration of amendments is much simplified, 
thereby facililating the working of co-operative sodeties. 

These are in brief the most important amendments in the l^islation 
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on cooperative societies made by the law of 1921. In this artide we have 
not taken account ot that law, as it is not yet in force. 


§ j. The genera progress of co-operation froivi 1900 to 1920. 

To complete our study of the legidation rdating to co-operative 
sodeties and of their organization we here give some statistics of the 
general progress of co-operation in J apan during the twenty years following 
the promulgation of the law on co-operative sodeties. 

Table 1 (page 4161 contains a summary of the prindpal statistics 
respecting the devdopment of co-operative sodeties in the years 1900-1920, 
showing the constant progress of co-operation, and its relation to the 
various amendments to the law. 

As stated above, in peaking of the four classes of co-operative sode¬ 
ties recognised b3^ the law, a co-operative sodety may carry on at the same 
time work characteristic of more than one dass 

On the basis of this legal permission, co-operative sodeties are di¬ 
vided into 15 kinds according to the business they undertake, as diown 
in Table II (page 417), which gives the progress, for the years 1908-1919, 
of co-operative sodeties divided according to the branch of business car¬ 
ried on by them 
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TiTtry I. — Xurnler of Co-operaihe Societies, Xumler of Federations of 
Co-op eratiie Societies, Xtmber of Members, Amount of Capital, Number 
of Metulets if the Central Co-operaihe Union, Number of Branches 
of the Central Co-operatke Union. 


co-oper¬ 

ative 

societies 


Xosiber 

of 

Fedexa- 

tions 

of 

oo-ope 

ative 

societies 


2 ?iuiber 

of 

membexs 

of 

co-opeiative 

societies 


dumber 
of xuem* 
bexs of 
tbe Cent¬ 
ral Union 
of 

Co-oper^ 

ative 

Societies 


1900 

2Z 

— 

— 

yen 

— 

— 

I^w Xo. 34 of 1900 on 
co-operative societies 

1901 

263 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1002 

5x2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1903 

S70 

— 

6 S, 73 u 

2,164,517 

— 

— 


1904 

X,232 

— 

93 .'- 3 i 

3 ,i 74 , 22 X 

— 

— 


1905 

1,671 

— 

137,022 

4.559.651 

S2S 

3 

Foundation of the Central 
Union of Co-operative 
societies 

1906 

2,470 

— 

224,770 

6,831.414 

1,748 

15 

First amendment of the law 
on CO operative societies 

1907 

3.363 

— 

312*759 

11.507^^47 

2,570 

21 


1908 

4*391 

— 

493 , 0 X 0 

16,525,363 

3*577 

26 


1909 

5*^5 X 

— 

63 X *590 

23,477,066 

4-996 

29 

Second amendment of the 
law on co-operative soc¬ 
ieties 

1.10 

7*263 

13 

780,264 

27 .i> 94*540 

6,002 

36 

5 Iodification of the con¬ 
stitution of the Central 
Union of Co-operative 
Societies 

I9XZ 

8.663 

23 

944,267 

38,980,973 

6,940 

39 


19x2 

9,683 

34 

X, 078,203 

51,923,994 

7,40s 

41 


1913 

10^53 

53 

1,164,164 

62,7x9,622 

7,997 

41 


1914 

iz,x6o 

63 

1.350,360 

72,574,2x0 

S ,545 

43 


1915 

11.509 

73 

1,427,112 

83,362,241 

Ort 41 

44 


x9i6 

11.753 

8x 

1004,364 

X 02 , 573*365 

10.037 

44 


1917 

1918 

12,025 

12,523 

91 

100 

1,590,325 

1,578,450 

X 4 i, 37 i *344 

213*707,917 

9,871 

10,477 

46 

46 

Third amendment of the 
law on co-operative soo* 
ieties 

1919 

13.106 

123 

1,965,900 

224,360,924 

11,172 

46 


1920 

(Sept) 

X 3 H 74 

146 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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Table III shows the progress of co-operative societies for the period 
1^03-1918, classified according to the form of liability adopted. It is 
worth noting that the number of co-operative societies formed on the basis 
of limited liability is constantly increasing: in fact, while in 1918 it repre¬ 
sented only 47 per cent., in 1918 it reached 71.1 per cent. 


TABtE III. — Ximher of Co-operative Societies Classified accofaing to the 
Form of Liability Adopted, 


Year 

Limited 

Cnlixoited 

liability 

Guaxaa* 

teed 

liability 

Total 

Limited 

liabiUfy 

Pevceatage 

Unlimited 

1 liability | 

Guaran¬ 

teed 

liabihty 

1908. . . 

2,089 

2,214 

SS 

4,391 

47.6 

1 

50.4 

2.0 

1909. . , 

2,917 

2.637 

136 

5.690 

51.3 

46.3 

2.4 

1910. . . 

4.204 

2,938 

166 

7,308 

57-5 

40.2 

2.3 

1911 - . . 

5.235 

3.233 

193 

8,663 

60.4 

37.4 

2.2 

1912. . . 

6,105 

3,368 

210 

9.683 

63.0 

34-8 , 

2.2 

1913 • • 

6,805 

3.430 

220 1 

10,455 

65.1 

32.8 

2.Z 

1914- • . 

7.333 

3.602 

225 

11,160 

65.7 

32.3 

2.0 

1915- • • 

7.633 

3.646 

230 

11,509 

66.3 

31-7 

2.0 

1916. . , 

8.047 

3.460 

246 

11,753 

68.5 

29.4 

2.1 

1917- • • 

8,393 

3,376 

256 

12,025 

69.8 

28.1 

2.1 

1918. . . 

8,987 

3.269 

267 

12,523 

71.1 

26.8 

2 .Z 


In Table IV (page 419) the statistics of Table II are grouped according 
to the four classes of co-operative society recognized by the law. That is, 
the co-operative societies are considered and classified, not as single societies 
carr3ring on one single kind of buriness, but according to each class of 
business carried on by them. Thus imder the heading of co-operative 
credit societies are induded not only co-operative societies which devote 
themselves solely to credit transactions, but also those which at the same 
time carr^’ on other classes olbuaness and figure also under other headings. 
Thus for instance, a co-operative sodetj- for credit, purchase, sale and pro¬ 
duction is classified under all four headings, thus figuring four times, 
because in reality it carries on four class of business transactions. Under 
this sj^stem the number of co-operative sodeties amounted to 25,736 in 
1917, although the real number was only 12,025. This means that 12,035 
co-operative sodeties carried on 25,736 branches of business, distributed 
according to the four dasses recognised by law. 

This method of grouping allows the percentage of the transactions 
carried out to be determined, showing the d^ree of development attained 
by each kind of business according to which the co-operative sodety is 
cksdfied by the law 
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Tabue IV. — Classtficaiton of Co-operative Societies accoriing to the Kind 

of Business Carried on 


Year 


Co operative 
credit 
societies 
(mclttding 
those whi^ 
also carry on 
other kinds 
of businessj 


Co operative 
societies 
for the sale 
of produce 
(zn<dudmg 
those which 
also carry on 
other kinds 
of business) 


Co-opeTati\e 
societies 
for the 
purchase 
of requisites 
(inctading 
those which 
also carry on 
other kinds 
of bnsiness) 


Co-operative 

productive 

soueties 

those Which 
also carry on 
other Linds 
of business j 


Total 


1908 . . 

2,68x 

1,336 

2,273 

537 

6.827 

1909 

3,823 

1,989 

3,292 

738 

9,842 

1910 

5,331 

2,904 

4,242 

908 

13,385 

I9II 

6,566 

3,495 

5,208 

Z,I02 

16,371 

1912 

7.736 

4,109 

6,086 

z 280 

19,211 

1913 

8.530 

4,537 

6.710 

1,461 

2 Z ,238 

1914 

7,274 

4,885 

7,244 

1,599 

23,002 

1915 

9.738 

5,110 

7yt57 

1.673 

23,978 

1916 

10,197 

5,271 

7,661 

1,755 

24.884 

191'“ 

10,490 

5,547 

7.854 

1.845 

25,736 

Percentage (end of 1917 } of 
tbe total number of busi¬ 
nesses carried on by go- 

operative societies 

408 

215 

305 

72 

1000 

Proportion of number of co¬ 
operative societies mdud- 
ed in each class, with re¬ 
spect to the num¬ 

ber of societies at the end 

of 1917 ( 12 , 025 ) • • • 

87.2 

46.1 

653 

153 

— 


The wide difEusion of co-operative societies throughout the territory of 
the Empireis made evident by TableV (page 420) which gives the proportion 
between the total number of co-operative societies and the number of cities, 
towns and villages In the ten, >ears 1908-1917 this proportion has in¬ 
creased from 35 2 per cent, to 98 per cent., showing a constant and rapid 
increase of the movement, also with regard to the distribution among 
the regions of the country. 

The great increase of the co-operati\e movement in Japan is not 
merely the result of the increased number of co-operative societies, but it 
is also owing to the constant increase both of the total and average number 
of members, as well as of the number of shares subscribed for. Table VI 
(pag^ 420) shows these statistics for the years 1907-16 In Table VII (page 
421) the whole number of members at the end of 1916 is classified according 
to lie \arious kinds of co-operative societies to which they bdong 

The particulars given in Table VII are daborated in Table VIII (page 
421) according to the system of dassification already explained for Table IV. 
That is, the co-operative soaeties are conddered in their actual number, 
but on the basis of the four classes of business transactions carried on by 
them Thus a member of a co-operative soaety for credit, sale, purchase. 
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Tabi£ V. 

— Proportion between the Ximber of Co-operatwe Societies and 
the Number of Cities, Towns, and VH^ges. 

- — ■ 

Nmaberof 

Number of 

Percentages 


Year oo-operative 

sodeties 

. cities, towns 
' andviHages 

iqdS . . . 


12,453 

35.3 

1909 • - 

. 5,690 

12,395 

45.9 

1910 . . . 

2 

0 

00 

12.393 

59.0 

I9II . • . 

. 8.663 

12,388 

69.9 

1912 . . . 


12,382 

78.2 

1913 • • ■ 


12,354 

84.6 

1914 • • • 


12,342 

90.4 

1915 


12,329 

93-3 

1916 . . . 

11.753 

12,292 

95.6 

1917 • - • 


12,276 

98.0 


Tabi,e VI. — Number of Members and of Shares. 


Year 

Number of 
oo-qperative 
societies 
investigated 

Number 

of 

members 

Avezage ^ 
number of** 

per co¬ 
operative 
society 

Number 

of 

shares 

Average 

numbff 

of 

sihaies 

member 

1907. 

. . 1,623 

151,123 

93 

319,840 

2.1 

1908. 

. . 2,398 

284,654 

IZO 

586,994 

2.1 

1909. 

• . 3,328 

392,411 

I III 

782,203 

2.0 

1910. 

. . 4,923 

534,085 

109 

i 

1,071,892 

20 

1911. 

. . 6,650 

722,089 

109 

1,441,128 

2.2 

1912. 

• . 8,494 

943.578 

I III 

1,887,981 

2.0 

1913. 

. . 9,328 

1,090,475 

117 

2,177,010 

2.0 

1914. 

• . 9,967 

1,204,233 

121 

2,399,085 

2.0 

1915. 

• • 10.374 

1,388,984 

124 

2,567,046 

2.0 

1916. 

• . 10,587 

1.357.502 

128 

2,711,289 

2.0 


and production, is considered as belon^ng to all four classes, and he does 
in reality carry on all four business transactions recognised by the law, 
while belonging only to one co-operative society. 

From Table VIII it appears that out of the whole number of members, 
i* 357»502, there are 1,228,009 members who carry on credit transactions, 
this dass attaining a higher number than any of the others. 
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Tabi^E VII. — Xuniber of Members of Co-operatke Societies Classified 
according to the Kind of Society to which they belong [Position at the 
end of 1916). 


Sind of co-ooerative society 


Cu-opexiatiye credit societies. 

Co-operative societies for sale of produce .... 
Co-ppexative societies for purchase of requisites .* 

Co-operative productive societies. 

Co-operative societies for sale and purchase . • 
Co-qperative societies for sale and production . . 
Co-operative societies for purchase and producticm 
Co-operative societies for sale, purchase, and pro¬ 
duction . 

Co-operative societies for credit and sale . 
Co-eperative societies for credit and purchase . . 
Co-operative societies for credit and production . 
Co-operative soaeties for credit, sale, and pur¬ 
chase. 

Co-operative societies foi credit, sale and pro¬ 
duction. 

Co-operative societies for credit, purchase and 

production ... 

Cooperative societies for credit, sale, purchase 
and production . 


Total . . 


Number 
of 00 operative 
societies 
investigated 


2:863 

165 

364 

9 S 

32S 

99 


144 

328 

2,462 

50 


2,572 

122 


50 


^17 

lt,58Y 


Number 

of 

xnem1)^s 


402,533 

17,107 

47,311 

7 , 7 S 8 

34.390 

6.354 

2.315 

14.268 

34 , 94 * 

284,770 

4,037 

344,738 

18,765 

3.871 

134,354 

i,3ST,S»S 


Average 
nnmba 
of meoibers 
per 

co-operative 

society 


141 

104 
130 

79 

105 
64 
89 

99 

107 

I16 

45 

134 

154 

77 

147 

128 


Tabi^e VIII. -- Number of Members Classified according to Class 
of Business Carried on (Position at the end ot 1916). 


Co-operative credit 
societies (in dudmg 
those uliich also 
carry on other 
kmds of bu^ness) 


Co-ouerativc societies 
for the sale of produce 
(including tnosewhicn 
also carry on other 
kinds of business) 


Co-operative soaeties 
for the porcnase 
of requisites 
(including those which 
also carry 

on other kinds of business) 


Co-operative productive 
societies ^Induding those 
wnich also carry 
on othei kinds 
of business) 


1,228,009 


004,977 


865,917 


191,652 


Table IX (page 422) diows tie total number of members for 1916 classified 
according to their occupations. It is to be noted that there is a higher 
percentage of agriculturists than of any others; they represent the 
great majority of the total number and give a general^ agricultural char¬ 
acter to the whole co-operative movement in Japan. 
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Table IX. — Members Classified according to Occupation 
(Position at the end of 1916). 


OccupatiDn 


Ntuuber 
of co-qp^tive 
societies 
investigated 


Agiiculturists 
Artisans . . 
Sbopfeeepeis. 
Fishermen . 


Woodmen. . . . 
Other occupations 



Total . . . 



Number 

of 

members 

Percentage 

1 

1,124,506 

82.9 

53.084 

3-9 

91,172 

6.7 

22,205 

1.6 

1.238 ^ 

O.I 

65.397 

4.8 

1.357.502 

xoo 


Table X enables us to compare the total number of members with. 
that of families existing in 1916, It shows that for each member there 
are 7.4 families. The proportion increases considerably if we consider 
only the agriculturist members as compared mth families of agriculturists. 
This will ^ow that for every agriculturist member there are 4.9 families. 

The figures given in Table X show that though the co-operative 
movement in Japan has reached a high state of development there is 
scope for further progress and still wider diffusion. 


Table X. — Proportion heUu'ecn the Number of Members 
and that of Families (Position at the end of 1916). 


JNumoer 

Nmnber Ntttaber r“* 555 L Number Number of familte 

of of * mmiucs ^ agiicultaiist of families of agriculturists 

members families members of agricultonsts per agriculturist 

member 


i»357*502 9»Q96,IQ4 7.4 1,124,506 5,541,612 4.9 


Table XI gives details of the working capital for 1916. In Table VI 
we have already seen that at the end of 1916 of 10,587 co-operative socie¬ 
ties examined, the number of shares was 2,711,289, with an average of 2 
shares per member. 

Now Table XI (pag^ 423) gives a partial total comprising the entire 
amount of shares paid up, of the reserve funds, both ordinary and special, 
and of the loans contracted; and a general total, which adds to this 
working capital of all classes of co-operative societies, the total amount of 
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the sa^'iIlgs deposited in co-operative credit societies. These totals are 
compared with those of 1915 and finallj’^ completed with a statement of 
the profits for the two years in question 

Table XI. — Capital of the Societies (including Profits) 

(Position at the end of 1916). 


• 

jLznotint 

yen 

Number of \verage Number of 
co-operative amount per members of 
societies co-operative the societies 
examined someth examined 

yen 

Average 

member 

\en 

Paid up capital 

24,488,688 

10587 

2 313,090 

1 , 357,502 

18,040 

Reserve funds 

10,010,610 

10,587 

945,556 

1,357,502 

7,374 

Xfians contracted 

14.975.106 

10,587 

1,414 481 

1,357,502 

11,031 

Partial total 

4 », 4 T 4 . 4«4 

— 


— 

3 fi, 44 S 

Deposits 

43,670,205 

9,363 

4,664,125 

1,228,009 

35 , 5 b 2 

General total 

• SS,I 44 .«M 

_ 


_ 

73,##7 

Partial total for 1915 

• • 46,401,014 

— 

4,472.818 

_ 

35,998 

General total for 1915 

• 76,000173 

— 

7,747,061 

— 

61,652 

Surplus for 1916 

3,443.824 

10,587 

325,288 

1,357.502 

2,537 

Surplus for 1915 

2,895,868 

10,374 

279,147 

1,288,984 

2,251 


(To he continued). 


UNITED STATES. 

A XATIOXAI, CO-OPERATIVE IITIEAT ^^lARKETIXG SCHEME. 

SOURCES: 

Cram Grouefs* Guide, Vol Sill, No siatidVol XIV, Nos 7 , q ii, x6, i7aiid zS Wumip^ 
(Canada), 4 August 1920 and 16 Pebroaiy, 2 and z6 March, 20 and 27 Apnl and 4 May 
1921 

Agricultural Journal, Vol 5, ii. Victoria (Canada), January 1921 
Banker-Farmer, Vol VIII, Nos 2 and 6 Champaign (nimoib), Janviar\ and ila\ 1921 

Co-operation in the maxketmg of grain has hitherto taken the form 
ot farmers' elevators, of which some 4,000 have been built. Most of 
these mdertakings are, however, purely local and there are few farmers' 
companits operating on a large scale. The farmers' elevators have cert¬ 
ainly benefited the grower by the savmgs they have effected and by the 
steadying influence upon lo(^ prices, but they have had little effect upon 
the general prices of grain in the United States. These prices are determined 
in a few large centres of distribution, known as terminal markets. The 
market places at these terminals are owned, operated and maintained by 
^private closed corporations or associations known as “grain exchanges " 
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or " boards of trade. ” An examination of the rules governing these associ¬ 
ations shows that elevator companies distributing their earnings on a basis 
of patronage cannot become members. The effect of this is the exclusion 
of the growers' organizations. 

The grain exchanges famish the facilities by which speculation in 
grain and its products is carried on. The wheat sold each year in the wheat 
pit of the Chicago Board of Trade is stated to be three times the entire pro¬ 
duction of the world. The total grain sold on the Chicago Board of Trade 
annually is approxinoiateiy 51 times the amount of gihin actually shipped 
to the Chicago market. The credit facilities of the country, too, are de¬ 
signed to meet the needs of business, with its quick turnover, and do not 
adequately take care of the farmers’ needs. It is often difficult for the 
farmer to secure sufficient credit to permit the orderly marketing ot grain. 
This difficulty results in wide fluctuations in prices. 

§ I. Origin of the nationai, scheme. 

To remedy this state of affairs the wheat growers of the leading wheat 
growing districts of the United States commenced to draw up plans for the 
co-operative marketing ot wheat and other grain. The first move in this 
direction was made in the State of Washington at the beginning of 1920. 
It was decided at the annual meeting of the Washington Farmers' Union, 
held in Spokane, to form an assodatian covering the wheat-growing sec¬ 
tions of Eastern Washington and Oregon and Idaho for the co-operative 
marketing of wheat. Other Unions soon followed suit. 

Meanwhile the farmers of the great wheat-growing states from Texas 
north to the Dakotas had been busy, and the project of a national co-oper¬ 
ative wheat marketing scheme was tak^ in l^d. The movement began 
in a crop marketing conference called at the instance of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. This meeting was held in Chicago in July 1920. The 
result of the conference was that the President of the Farm Bureau Feder¬ 
ation was empowered to appoint a " Committee of Seventeen " composed 
of representatives of existing farmers' companies, to draft a plan for the 
co-operative marketing of grain. 

The Committee of Seventeen at once started its investigations, and 
after months of patient work its plan was announced in February 1921, 
Meetings were then held in over 20 states. At these meetings the plan was 
explained by members of the committee, and delegates, apportioned to the 
states m proportion to the grain marketed, were appointed. The delegates 
met at a ratification conference in Chicago on 6 April 1921, to accept, amend, 
or reject the plan. After a two-day debate the plan was adopted by a vote 
of 62 to 38. 

§ 2. The united states grain growers, IXCaEUPORATED. 

From this beginning sprang a national association. The United States 
Grain Growers, Incorporated, a non-capital, non-profit institution formed 
for the purpose of marketing the grain crops of America. 
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Tlie three ftondamental factors in the proposed system are : (i) the 
grain growers, (2) the local co-operative elevator company or grain growers* 
association, (3) the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc. The term "grain grower” 
includes any person who rai'^es grain, and any land owner who receives all 
or part of his rent in grain. In order to take advantage of the new mark¬ 
eting system the farmer must: (i) join the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., 
paying the membership fee, which is $10 for a five years membership, or 
when his financial position demands it, arranging that it shall be deducted 
out of his first year's returns; (2) sign a contract to deliver all his surplus 
grain to the local elevator company or grain growers* association for a 
period of five years. 

The existing farmers* elevator companies which have done so much 
valuable pioneer workin co-operative grain marketing, will be made an in¬ 
tegral part of the system if they meet the following requirements: (i) they 
must be truly co-operative; (2) stock must be available at a reasonable price 
to evtry grower in the territory; (3) stock ownership must be hmited to 
gram growers; (4) stockholders will probably be required to become mem- 
beis of the U. S. Grain Glowers, Inc., which, for the sake of brevity will 
be called the Central. 

A reasonable time will be allovred for elevator companies to make the 
readju*;tments necessary to meet the«^ requirements. Where there are 
no farmers* elevators local grain growers* associations will be formed. These 
will provide facilities for handling grain at local points by making airange- 
ments with elevators or by leasing, buying or building elevators or ware¬ 
house^. 


§ 3. Methods or marketing grain. 

The grower has three options as to how his grain shall be sold. One of 
these is the individual sales method. He may sell direct to the local organiza¬ 
tion or may consign his grain to the Central for outright sale. Under this 
option he will exercise the same selling rights over his grain as he does at 
present with his elevator company, except that he is bound to deliver all 
his marketed grain to the organization by the terms o± the contract. 

The second option is the pooling system. The plan provides that the 
farmers themselves may elect to pool their grain to any extent that they 
wish. They may form a local pool. In this case they appoint a local pool¬ 
ing committee which shall have complete control over the handling, ship¬ 
ping and selling of the pooled grain. The grain must, however, be marketed 
through the C^tral. The power of handling a local pool may, if the 
growers so elect, be delegated to the elevator company or other agency 
on condition that the grain be marketed through the Central. 

Provision is also made for the formation by local associations of joint 
pools. The selling of the grain in a joint pool is under the control of a joint 
pooling committee representative of the growers contributing the grain, 
but with power to ddegate its authority to the Central. ISiis would 
probably be the course adopted. The handling and dripping of the grain 
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destined to a joint pool is looked after by the local committee, but the 
selling is done by the joint committee or the Central, which has power 
to order the grain in local pools to be moved forward. Pooling is, of course, 
by grade. An advance is made at the time of delivery and the balance 
pro-rated to the local committees, who in turn pro-rate to the individual 
growers. The manner in which it is proposed to finance these transactions 
will be explained later. 

The third method of sale is by the partial wheat pool. The grower 
may elect to pool one third of his wheat crop that is marketed, subject 
to the pro^nsions relative to the local and joint pools previously mentioned, 
and can sell the balance of his wheat crop to or through the devator com- 
panj" as is stated in the first option. 

The relations between the local farmers' elevator company or grain 
growers* association with the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., are as follows: 
(i) it will sign a contract with the Central agreeing to deliver to it all its 
surplus grain for sale for a period of five years; (2) it may ^p its grain 
to the Central on consignment, in which case determination of time and 
place of sale will rest with the local elevator company or grain growers*^ 
association. The Central will sell the grain to the best possible advantage 
when received and remit the proceeds, less selling costs, to the local 
elector company or grain growers' association. 

§ 4. Orgaxizattox axd finance of the national association. 

It is proposed that the members of the association be grouped into 
voting units, with headquarters at shipping points. The members who 
are the patrons of a local elevator company or grain growers' association 
constitute a voting unit. Eadi member has one vote, and no one can 
belong to more than one voting unit. The annual meeting is held on the 
first Tuesday of Februaiy, when a delegate is elected to a congressional 
district convention. At a district convention which is called tWo weeks 
after the local annual meetings, each delegate casts one vote for each 
member of thelocal votingunit whichhe represents. The district conventions 
each elect one ddegate to a national convention. The national convention, 
which meets each year in Chicago is the supreme council of the U, S. Grain 
Growers, Ihc. It meets on the third Tuesday in !Mardh. The national 
delegates each vote the aggregate membership of the districts which they 
represent. 

At the national convention the board of directors of the association 
is elected. It consists of 21 members, elected for two years, approximately 
half of them being elected at each anual convention. Provision is made 
that the board of directors may provide for the election of directors by 
districts on an equitable basis. All directors must be members of the 
U. S. Grain Growers, Inc,, that is, they must be actual growers of grain 
marketed through it. 

The directors have the full powers generally exercised by such a board, 
including the filling of vacancies in their number for unexpiied terms 
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until the next national convention. It elects the officers of the associa¬ 
tion, who consist of president, three vice-presidents, secretary and trea¬ 
surer. THie last two need not necessarily be members of the association. 

The board of directors have divided the company into ei^t depart¬ 
ments, each with definite functions to periorm. Each is administered 
by a committee of from three to five directors. The president of the as¬ 
sociation is ex-officio a member of each committee. The departments 
are: organization, financial, sales, pooUxig, statistical, legal, transport¬ 
ation, and information. 

In planning organization work it is proposed to consult the directors 
from each district, so that local conditions can be taken into consideration. 
This is particularly necessary where there are already local co-operative 
selling organizations. The general plan of the compaign to secure mem- 
berdiip will be a farm-to-farm canvass, and the state and county farm 
bureaux are expected to give local assistance in organiasing. 

The financing of the activities of the association on a large scale will 
call for the organization of a subsidiary corporation. The maximum which 
ihe association itself can borrow has been fixed at one million dollars. A 
rough outline of the financing of the proposition is as follows: There is, 
first, the memberdup fee, which has already been dealt with. Various 
subsidiary corporations will be organized, the ordinary stock being held 
by the association, which will thereby control them. Preferred stock 
will be issued, and this wi}l be offered to farmers. It will bear 6 per cent, 
interest. The preferred stock, which may run into millions of dollars, 
will be paid off by means of deductions made each year from each 
farmer’s returns. By a provision in the contract each farmer agrees 
that one per cent, of his gross returns may be retained by the association 
each year, the moneys thus deducted being utilized in providing working 
capital and in acquiring the ownership of assets throu^ the subsidiary 
corporations. If the plan succeeds on a large scale this will probably 
mean that ten million dollars a j^ear will be put together for the acquisition 
of handling facilities and other purposes of the association. Credits dur¬ 
ing periods of heavy crop movements will have to be arranged, the se¬ 
curity offered being the assets of the subsidiary corporations, the contracts 
with the farmers, and the actual grain held in store by the association. 
A unique feature in connection with the deductions is that the farmers 
will receive no personal claim on the assets of the association ox subsid¬ 
iary corporations. The idea is to build up a big system that will be free 
from interest charges. The articles of incorporation require that provi¬ 
sion shall be made for the disposal of assets in case of the liquidation of the 
association's affairs, and it is provided that in sudi a case the distribution 
will be to the then existing contract holders. 

The mode of operation of the sales department is as follows: The 
entire grain-producing territory of the country will be divided into zones 
according to commercial and transportation lines, with a g^eral sales 
office in each zone. Such additional branch offices as may be necessary 
by the conditions of the domestic grain trade can be provided. Eadi 
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zone oflBice will only handle such grain as naturally comes to the market 
where it is established. 

The general sales offices contemplated will be located at Spokane 
(Washington), St. Paul and 3 IinneapoUs (^Minnesota), Omaha pSTebraska), 
Kansas City (ifissouxi). Fort Worth (Texas), Chicago (Illinois), Qeveland 
(Ohio), and i^Tew York Qty. The last-named office will be established 
chiefly for the purpose of getting into touch with the export trade. It 
is probable that a general zone sales office will not be established at any 
point until aproximately 25,000,000 bushels of grain have been contracted 
for in the trade territory tributary to that market. 

On the work of the other departments it is not necessary to speak at 
length. Their names indicate the nature of the work of which they will 
have charge. 

The subsidiary companies formed for the purposes of the associatior 
will include corporations for warehousing, exporting, and financing, and 
any other purpose deemed necessary by the board of directors. The 
warehousing corporation will, it is expected, confine itself chiefly to the 
acquisition of terminal facilities. The farmers' companies now control 
very little terminal space, and it is proposed to hire, purchase, or, if neces¬ 
sary, build terminals. 

At present the plan, as far as it has matured, does not include the cen¬ 
tralized ownership of country elevators. It is proposed that such eleva¬ 
tors, apart from those now owned by some of the larger companies 
which ha\»e lines of elevators, shall be owned and managed locally. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING 
TO INSUR.ANCE AND THRIFT. 


GBRMA^^Y. 

IXSTJRAXCE AGAtSfST AGEICUI/TljRAI, STRIKES — lilAitCK (i. Geheimer 

oraenU Ho,toraf professor, Sytidic is dtf Gio f^toiidet Vtrsicherungs-GeselLehaft) I^d- 

warlschafU che Strekveisicherung Berlin, zgax 

The Landnirtschajtliche Verstchefungbgesellschatf atif Gegens&Uigked 
oi Gieifswald has been in existence for 8o 3^ears, and with an assured 
capital amounting altogether to 3,750,000,000 marks canies on five brandies 
of insurance — hail, fire, deterioration of buildings b5’ time, theft, damage 
by riots On ii June 192c a sixth branch was added insurance against 
agricultural strikes. The new section will be managed in common with the 
others, but its assets and its accounts must be kept separate, it must also 
have its own reserve frmds. This initiative and the conditions of insurance 
against strikes have been sanctioned by the RetcJisaufsichtoamf. In order 
that the new section might from the b^inning be placed on a firm basis, 
the old sections have supplied it with a reserve fund of 300,000 marks. 
It will b^gin business as soon as at least 1000 persons desire insurance. 

Although the sodety is authorized to worfis: throughout the Empire, it 
confines itsdf, in fact, generally to the plain of Xorth German^’ — Pomerania, 
Brandenburg and Meddenburg — where large estates predominate, and 
the cultivation of cereals prevails, witi^ its geographical centre in Grdfs- 
wald. It is thought that insurance against strikes will become general in 
these provinces and also in the districts of the former province of West 
Prussia which adjoin Pomerania, and particularly those agriculturists who 
are registered in at least one of the old sections a\ail tliemsdves of it. 
Indiddual cases in this branch of insurence are regulated by the president 
and officers and general exceptions are dedded by the Coundl ot Supervision. 
The baas of a decision, whether as regards insurance or compensation for 
damages, must be exdusivdr the amount of the wages; values and damages 
apart from this basis are not taken into consideration. Taking into account 
the fact that an agricultural strike cannot as a rule exceed a certain length of 
time, two-twelfths of the annual amoimt of the wages are taken as the basis 
of the amount of the insurance; when it is for periods espedally dangerous 
— for the season of sowing or of harvesting — or for an acute form of strike 
(with abandonment of urgent work in the care of live stock, etc.) another 
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twelfth is added. The policy-holder must declare for each farm the annual 
amount of wa^es paid in the previous 3"ear ^beginning from i July; taking 
into account both pa^mients in cash and those in kind of whatever nature 
calculated at their real value. By dividing the total annual amount of 
wages D3" the total number of working-days, the average dail^’ amount of 
wages is obtained. This onl^’ is taken into account in the insurance, leaving 
out the nature and the description of the occupation of individual labourers. 
The polic\"-holdei ma\’ choose whether he will insure an equal average da^" 
for all periods of the 3’ear, or whether, in consideration of the difference 
in the gravity- of the damage according to the season in which the strike 
occurs, he prefers to indicate certain periods for which he may require a 
higher compensation. There can be no insurance against a strike unless 
it lasts two entire consecutive days and involves at least one-fourth of the 
labourers on the farm. The premiums are fixed in proportion to the whole 
sum required to cover the compensation. The}’ must be in one single pa^"- 
ment, to be effected at one single time for each period of insurance. There 
are to be no special pa^-inenls of any kind. The collection of the premiums 
is deferred and the settlement takes place for the whole financial year from 
I October to 30 September. This is the insurance period. 

The society is exempt from the obligation to pa^" compensation if the 
polic3--holder has provoked the strike deliberatdy' or through his own 
fault. This is not onl3" a natural social rule, but is at the same time a 
guarantee for those members wrho perform their duty towards their 
workmen and to societ}’’ and who therefore should not be involved in a 
common responsibility with members who are in fault. 


ITALY. 

I. THE DEVEWP:UEXT OF INSURANCE IN 1911/ — B4CHI .Riccinlj): I,Ttalid aeon >- 
xaica nei zoi». Citta. di Casiello, 1920. 

In 1919 the devdopment of insurance in Ital3’ was activdi’ taking 
place. With r^ard to this question certain notable facts have been ob¬ 
served to which the Year Book “ XrTtalia economica ’* calls special atten¬ 
tion. Selecting those which are of special interest for agriculture, we 
may mention the fact that in that 3'ear, chiefl3^ through the active pro¬ 
paganda of the* Istihiio Xazionale della Miitiuilitd A^raria, the movement 
for the devdopment of rural insurance was intenafied. 

In consequence of the serious losses caused by the wide diffusion of 
cattle disease in 1918-19, the idea of the expedienc}’' of making cattle in¬ 
surance compidsory was widd3" supported. A powerful impulse to a 
general and organic de\ elopment of agricultural mutual insurance was 
given b3’ the Royal Decree of 3 September 1919, No. 1,759 (r), which laid 
down a new basis for it. It regulates those insurance sodeties the object 
of which is to give compensation for damages resulting from ever3" kind. 


(i) See ira this subject the article in our issue of July 1920. 
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oi ag^iicultural lisk To enjoj’ the advantages given by the law, such 
^fjcieties must be oiganized and administered according to the prind- 
I les ot niutuality, they must, therefore, not propose to themsdves any 
X»urpose of gain, and thdr area of operations must as a rule be only the 
commune in v hich they have thdi headquarters, so as to facilitate red- 
piocal super\ is on among the members The legal recognition of mut¬ 
ual sodetie«i is made simply b3’ a decree of the prefect, there are also 
fi<?cal pririleges and grants for initial expenses. A« the communal mut¬ 
ual sodeties with their limited area of operations could only with dini- 
culty carr\’ on insurance of iisks%o variable and so unequally distributed, 
the decree enjoins the grouping ot mutual sodeties in provindal federa¬ 
tions, re-insured with the Istituto yazionido delle Assicinazioniy or with 
private undertakings. 

As regards sodal insurance, during the 3-ear 1919 regulation's were 
defijiitd3- adopted for compulsor3' insurance against invalidit3’‘ and old 
age (i) and against unemplotunent (2) while compulsor3 insurance against 
agricultural acddents came into force (3I, and the cnquir\- as to compul- 
sor3' insurance against sickness was concluded. With the speed3’ in¬ 
troduction ot this form of insurance, and the extended applicatron of the 
other forms, Ital3’ will have a vast s5-stem of compul*^©!^- insurance, 
affectiirg the whole of tire working population 

Insurance against iuvaUdit3’ and old age, introduced into Itah- by the 
lieutenancy- Decree of 21 April 1919, No 603, is, it must be remembered, 
compulbor3-,’not onl3^ for paid workmen property so-called, but also for the 
cultivators of land, for produce-sharing tenants, for small tenants and 
small employees, that is for about 10 million persons, or 45 per cent, of the 
population above the age of 15 3-ears. This is exclusive of certain classes 
01 persons in an economic condition similar to that ot persons compul¬ 
sorily' insured, but who are working on their own account independently 
of others; but these are admitted to voluntary insurance, alway^s wrth 
State support. The idea of mere assistance on the part of the State hay¬ 
ing been rejected, it is proyided that the insurance shall rest on a three¬ 
fold contribution (from the workman, the eniplo3-er and the State). The 
State contribution a bUpplement of 100 lire to the annual pension paid 
to ey-er5- insured person. Instead ot the s3-stem of indiyidual premiums 
that of ay-erage premiums has been adopted, which is more simple and 
has for its basis, not the single indiyiduals insured, but the whole mass 
ot insured persons; this tvstem has been found possible and convenient 
because when compulsory- insurance is established in a fixed form and 
measure the general carr3-ing on of the buaness takes place hr a manner 
easily- to be foreseen for the y-arious groups of insured persons. The 
contributions are fixed ia a proportion var3-ing with the amount of the 
remuneration and graduated according to a simple scale; they^ vary 


(i) Set Uie articlL in i>iii fcsut of November-Deconbor iqig 

(2; See the article in our ibSue of Apnl 1930 

»3) Set on thi^ subject the artide in our i—ut ot March iqip 
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irom 4 to 5 per cent, of the 3*early wages, and are paid half by the em¬ 
ployers and hgif hy the workers. The pension (with the exception of 
the nnifcrm supplement of lOO liras paid by the State) is based on the pay¬ 
ments made. The right to it is recognized at the age of 63, provided that 
at least 2^c fortnightly contributions have been paid (10 full years of in¬ 
surance', and at any age in the case of permanent invalidity, if at least 
120 contributions have been paid. Besides old age pensions, there are 
grants to the widow and orphans of an insured man who dies before the 
pension becomes due, and there are measures contemplated in’view of 
invaliditt'. ^ 

The carrying out of the insurance is entrusted to the Cassa nazimale 
yr Ic assicurazioni sociali (formerly the Cassa naziontde di previdenza). 
As a rule in every province a social insurance institution has been formed, 
to ser\’e as a link between the central organization on the one hand and 
the insured persons and the emplo^rers of labour on the other, for pur¬ 
poses of inspection and for various other purposes connected with the ap¬ 
plication of the Law’. 

In the 3’ear now under consideration compulsory insurance against 
unemplo3'ment was introduced into Italy hy a Decree of 19 Octobei, 
Xo. 2,214, aS a substitute for the system of grants, w’hich had not proved satis- 
factorj’. According to this Decree, by which unemployment was regarded 
as a social risk, the payment of the contributions required to assure tui- 
employment benefit is divided amongst the working classes, the employers 
of labour and the State, in the same w’ay as for the risk of invalidity. 
This insurance is compulsory for workmen in the employment of others, 
whether paid by piece-work or receiving fixed wages, whatever be the 
amount of the w’ages, as also for those not working for a private undertak¬ 
ing, whose wages do not exceed 330 lire per month; those are exempt 
from the obligation whose age is under 15 or over 63, as w'dl as certain 
classes of w’orkmen w’ho run little or no risk of unemployment, or for 
wlom the meaning of unemployment would be diSicult to determine. 

The organization of this form of insurance is wisely co-ordinated with 
that of the labour exchanges: by means of contributions from employers 
and workmen and a grant from the State, a national fund has been formed 
in the Xalionol Emplo^mient Bureau to pro\ude against involimtarv” un¬ 
employment The contributions are calculated by the day, the week or the 
fortnight, and are divided into three classes of payment (up to 4 liras, 
from 4 to S liras and above S liras per day); there is a fixed proportion 
for each class (respectivdv’ i\ 12 and iS centesinii per day, that is, about 
2 per cent, of the w’ages, based solely on the amount of the remuneration. 
The organization rests on mixed banks established in every province and 
managed by the Prov-indal Employment Committee, but the special banks 
formed by trade organizations or by agreement between employ^ers and 
W’orkmen may also be authorized to carrv’ on this form of insurance. 
For the pav’nient of contributions the system of pass-books and stamps 
is adopted; the employers are responsible for the payment of contribu¬ 
tions but ma}’ deduct half from the wages. Xo contributions are due 
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from workmen if involuntarily unemployed because of insufficiency of 
work. The unemployment banks'pay the man out of uork a daily sum 
of 1.25 liras, 2.50 liras or 3.75 liras according to the dass of contribution 
paid by him. The workman is entitled to the grant from the eighth day 
of unemployment, but the grant must not be paid for more than 120 days 
in any one year. Only unemploj-ment resulting from insuffidency of 
uork gives the right to the benefit; unemployment due to labour disputes, 
to illness, etc., does not give the right to lie benefit, nor does seasonal 
unemployment. Under normal circumstances this right cannot be claimed 
unless during the two preceding years at least 24 fortnightly contributions 
have been paid. The recognition of the conditions \vhich give the right 
to the benefit is in the hands of the Provincial Employment Committee. 
To obtain the right a man who is out of work must present himsdf for 
re^stration at some organization for procuring employment on the day 
after his dismissal; if he prefers to seek work himsdf it is understood that 
he renounces the benefit. The man out of work loses the benefit if with¬ 
out suffident reason he refuses suitable occupation offered him by an em- 
plovment office. 

The burden of this insurance rests on employers and workmen, but 
for the first four years the State has fixed an annu^ payment of 40 million 
liras. 

Uastly, in igiq a plan of insurance against sickness was proposed. 
This would be compulsory for the generality of w^orking men; it would 
guarantee a sick benefit until recoverv% or until a right to a pension for 
invalidity had been acquired; it would also guarantee medical aid to the 
insured persons, and to the payment of a smiU sum for funeral ex¬ 
penses in case of death. Contributions would be paid by workmen, by 
employers and by public bodies. The establishment of communal or 
intercommunal mutual insurance funds is under condderation. The sys¬ 
tem w’ould in many respects resemble the sv’stem of insurance against 
old age. 

Thus the provisions already in force for insurance against accidents 
in agriculture, invalidity, old age, and unemplovTnent, wffien completed by 
provisions for insurance against illness and unemployment, will form a 
complete system of social insurance, which by d^rees will become more 
co-ordinated and unified so as to effect the greatest economy in its general 
W’orking, with considerable advantage to those who benefit by it. 

* * 

2 THE PRO 'tRESS of INSURANCE COMPANIES AND SOCIETIES IN RECENT 

VEARS — MOVISmNTO DBILE SOCIEX .4 C 03 CIBRCIALI I>AL l 9 LUGLIO 1914 AL 3I DICEU- 
BRE 19x9 Centni STATisixa. Ministero per I’lndustiia, il Commetcio e il Eavoio. Dire- 
^one Genenile del credito, della coopecazione e delle assicoiazioni private. Rome, 1920 

From a statistical report recently compiled by the Ministry of In¬ 
dustry, Commerce and Eabour we sdect some interesting particulars as 
to the devdopment of Italian insurance companies in recent years. Ac- 
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cc-cuip lo a stalen.fcit inade in 191b, theie were in that year 147 mutual 
insuieice ‘ccicllc^ and 48 ndiraiy itii>U 3 ance conipnnieb; the latter 
had (ai itai antuntin^r to 134,1(0700 Kias, ol which 54,541,400 Wuh was 
paid ip. ll^e ^alvcs assuied b\ the nmtual societies amounted to 
liias 8 Jb3,( 83,2c0, and those a‘^su^e(l by 01 dinar}" companies to 
22,595,b7(),448 liras. The ief.eive funds of the nmtual societies amounted 
to 19,548,352 liias, those ol the companies to 30,707,597 liras. 

Gomg back to 1914 wc find that in that ycai there were 154 mutual 
societies and 36 ordinary insurance companies, ha\dng a subscribed capital 
of 119 975,700 liras, of which 51,126,490 liras was paid up. The cMerence 
between the figures for 1914 and those of 1916 is slight, but on the other 
hand there is a consideiable diffeience between the subsciibed and the 
paid up capital. This fact is explained by the nature of the imdertakings, 
'* w hich offer to their members the greatest and best of liuarantces, not 
m rely by their foundation capital, but also by their exeddent organiza¬ 
tion and by their wise choice an(i wide distribution of risks.*' 

Of the 147 nmtual societie.^ to which wc have rcfcired, no aie local 
nmtual societies working upon a number of risks not exceeding on the 
average half a million. For the most pait these arc scattered over the 
northern provinces of Italy, as will he seen iroiii the following table, 
which skews lire distribution among the various regioriwS of the kingdom 
ot Icth nilralFCvIetics and ordinar}" companies. 


Nomiudl Pajd up 


Region*? 

Mutual 

societies 

Ordmarj 

companies 

capital 
of ordinary 

capital 

companies 

Piedmont , . , 

, . 116 

10 

12,700,000 

3,143.530 

lyombardv. . . 

13 

14 

38,025.000 

12,871,300 

I4guria . . . 

3 

II 

^0,650,000 

0,425,000 

Tuscan} . . . 

4 

0 

w» 

35,500,000 

29,000,000 

Campania. . . 

3 

3 

55o.«oo 

230,000 

Hmilia .... 


2 

2,300,700 

2,3(K),700 

Venetia . . . 

4 

— 

— 

— 

lyatium.... 

I 

4 

4.350.000 

570,000 

Sicily .... 

— 

I 

25,000 

- 

Total . , . 

147 

48 

134,100,700 

54.541,490 


Insurance societies and companies are thus more general in North 
Italy. In Wguria the ordinary companies deal chiefly insurance in con¬ 
nection with transport; in Kedmont, I/ombardy, and Venetra with other 
branches, such as hail, fire and accidents. 
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Dluing the peiiod 1916 to 1918 the ordinai3' iusiuance rampanies 
weie doubled in uumbei, and the nominal capital almo&t trebied, lising 
tioni 134100,700 hias to 301,846,600 liras. We shall now give a parti- 
culais as to the movement oi capital invested m insurance societies or 
companies 01 withdrawn from them in the ^ears from 1914 (latter half) 
to 1919. * 


hi cstment m attd T1 tlhdracial of Capital fiom Insurance Societies 
and Companies /10m 1914 to 1919. 


Number ot societies 


Yedis 

jud compmies 

Investment 

1 ot capital 

Withdrawal 
of capital 

Diiferuicb 

fcccondhaliniii)! i 

1 

^ 1 

5 

- 2 

650,000 

11,075,000 

10,125,000 

1U15 1 

5 1 

— 

+ 5 

7,350,000 

275,000 

+ 7 ,o 7 '>.ooo 

i>>i6 1 

3 

2 

+ I 

8,080,000 

1,0-iO,000 

+ 7,050,000 

1017 

8 

X 

+ 7 

17.120,900 

1,300,000 

+ 35,820,900 

I 9 i^> 


— 

+SI 

126 925,000 

— 

4- 1*6,925,000 

1919 

21 1 


+ j6 

59,100,000 

i7,j7o,ooo 

-P ^ 1,630,000 


ept duiing the latter half o* 1914, when there was a diminution 
in the existing capital, owing to the excess of withdrawals over invest¬ 
ments — 650,000 litas as compaied with 11,075,000 liras — due to the 
dissolution of five societies as compared with thiee formed, in all the other 
years there was a continual progress in insurance institutions. Por the 
fom j’eais 1915 to 1918 the total amount of capital invested exceeded 
179 millions, while the witlrdrawnls amounted to less than 3 millions 
(2,605,000) through the dissolution of three societies and the diminution 
ot the capital of five others These withdrawals were made during the 
three j’eais 1915-1917, because in 1918 there were none. Subtracting 
the amount of the withdrawtds from tlut oi the investments from the 
latter half of 1914 to igi8 we obtain 180,125,000 liras. Of this sum 
160,245,900 liras were devoted to the ioimdation of 52 new societies, the 
remainder serving to inaeose the capital oi nine existing societies 

The 3'ear 1919 as compared with 1918 shows a considerable decrease 
in tlie investments of capital; on the other hand withdrawals were effected 
for 17 4 millions, so that the net balance of investments (41.6 millions) 
amoimted to about one-tliird of that ot 1918, which, as ^own in the 
table given above, amounted to nearly 127 millions. 

According to the results of the inquiry made by the Ministry of 
Industry, Commerce and I^abour, the profits made by the ordinary in- 
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suiance ^iompames in 1915 amounted to 8,403,229 liras, while the total 
losses were 58,888 liras. The profits were equivdent to 6.6 per cent, 
of the subscribed capital, and to 15.5 per cent, of the paid-up capital, 
that is, about one-seventh of the whole amount. The profits of the mutual 
societies in the same 3"ear amounted to 4,195,992 liras and their losses 
to 773T298 liras. 

During the four years 1915 to 1918 the sum of 14,995,598 liras was 
paid as a dividend which in proportion to the paid up capital represents 
a profit of 7.9 pel cent, for 1915, 8.5 per cent, for 1916, 7.9 per cent, for 1917 
and 9 per cent, for 1918. Lastly the total reserve funds correspond to 
about one-eighth of the paid-up capital. 



Part III: Credit 


CANADA. 

RURAL CREDITS 

By \V T Jackman, 

Pfotcssoi ot Economics, Unwetsify of TotofUo, Canaaa 

In the development of agriculture in Canada, a country which is pie 
dominantly agncidtural, the same tendencies have been manifested as in 
most other countries; and as agriculture is becoming rapidly a business, 
involving the application of business principles and practices, it is neces¬ 
sary to provide for those engaged in it such facilities for borrowing as 
will enable them to have their credit requirements satisfied according to 
their needs. In all countries it is recognized that the commercial banking 
systems are not adapted to the special conditions of agriculture and, con¬ 
sequently, there have come into operation institutions for meeting these 
requirements for rural credit. A brief aesciiption of the legidation in the 
various provinces of Canada under which organized credit facilities have 
been furnished to farmers will be given here in order to keep readers of the 
Review informed concerning this matter. 

§ I. Maniopoba. 

The short-term requirements are cared for under the Rural Credits 
Act, which was passed in 1917 and amended at a later time. This Act 
makes provision for the organization by farmers of rural credit societies, 
throng which the individual shareholders of these societies may be enabled 
to borrow for productive purposes. The organization of such a society is 
initiated by not less than fifteen farmers drawing up a petition therefor ad¬ 
dressed to the Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council and sent to the Provincial 
Secretary. This petition contains the names and addresses of the petition¬ 
ers, the lands occupied by them, the name of the proposed society and its 
chief place of business, the amounts subscribed by each to the capital of the 
proposed societ3r, the amount of the capital stock, the number of shares into 
which it is divided and the amount paid in on each subscription. As soon 
as the Provincial Secretary has satisfied himself in regard to the petition, 
the Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Oouncil may issue letters patent incorporating 
the society. The Government then names a secretary-treasurer to act until 
the organization has been completed, after which a permanent ofBicer is 
diosen by the society. Ko society can commence business until it has re- 
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ceived ^ub^crlption‘^ to its capital ock Irom at Ica^'t thirty-fi\'e per^ous ac¬ 
tually engaged or ogrecing to engage williin one year in fanning operationt. 
Eadi member < -f a •-ocicly nm^t sub^cribo foi at least one share of vtock and 
all stock subscriptions must be paid up to the anionnt of not less than lo % 
before the sociccy can undertake to do businesi;. Co-operaiion with farmcis 
is also pro\ddea by n aldiig it lawful for the Pror^incial Government and the 
mmjcipality within w'hich the members oJt the societ}^ are lo carry on their 
c/peialions to subscribe <.rch foi one-balf as mudt stock as the aggregate of 
the individual subscribers. They, too, like the farmers pay lo %ol the 
value of their suVciiptions. The board of directors of a ‘society is 
composed of nine members, three elected by the individiial * ubscribers, 
thice by the municipal council and three by the Provincial Government. 
One of those appointed by the Government must be an officer of the Govern¬ 
ment devoting his time Lo agriailtural work or instruction, and he is usually 
appointed on ten or more rural credit society boards in the locality, lo in¬ 
sure unifemuty and thoroughness in the management ot the societies. The 
secrctary-treasuier is the only paid officer of the board ; the others rccciw 
only their expenses. 

The boa id of directors of a society meets two or three times a year, 
usually during the iiist f<mr months of the year. Any member desiring a 
loan mokes application to the secretary, stating the purpose or purposes of 
the loan and submitting a slalement of his as-sets and liabilities. If the 
application is approved he is granted a line of ci'edil for a year, and all the 
borrower's personal property of any kind, purchased, partly purdiasea or 
to be purchased with the proceeds of the loans, and all the returns from the 
inveslinent ot the loan, are thereby^made subject to a lien in favor of the so¬ 
ciety and none of this personal pioperty can be sold or removed from the 
borrower's premises during the continuance of the loan without tlie con- 
t-ait of the ‘'eoretary of the society. Moreover, all proceeds from the sale 
of any" of thj.*» piopeily" must be applied without delay’’ toward the repay¬ 
ment of the loan. The lender of the money" has not only this individual 
security but alt o the guarautec of the society which approved the loa.u, so 
that little risk is a.ssnmed in making the loan. Tile society, loo, is protect¬ 
ed by the provi -iou that if the loan should, for any reason, become unsofe, 
or the borrowrer .should have done or allowed to be done anything which is 
or would be detrimental to the loan security or con traiy to the intent of the 
loan contract, the amount of the loan shall become due and i)ayable, and the 
society may take possession of all property upon w"hicli it has a lien under 
the terms of the loan and sell this propeity^- in satisfaction ol its daini. 

The rate of interest payable by the borrower on such a loan must not 
exceed 7 % per annum, and out of the interest paid one-seventh is paid to 
the society^ by the lender as soon as the loan and all interest on it has been 
received. In case the borrower should not be able to repay the amount of 
his loan by’’ the last day of December, the directors of the society may, upon 
sufficient reason, renew the loan for an additional period of not inoie than 
one year, but it must be clearly" understood that the loan must be for some 
one or more of the productive purposes specified in the Act. 
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The rural credit‘society must invcbt the amount of its paid up capital 
‘•took in government bonds or bonds guaranteed by tht^ government, or in 
nmnicipal or school bonds. The returns received from this investment, to¬ 
gether witl’ the society’s sliare of the inte^e.■^t paid by its boiiov^ers, must be 
used 1o pay the ncce‘-saxy expenses of the society, after which a dividend 
not to exceed 6 % per annum may be disbursed on the paid-up otock, and 
the icmainder must be transferred to a reserve fund Which may, in the dis- 
< ieti< vii of Ihe directbe in\ ested in the same manner as the capital stock. 

Until March 1920, the funds for these loans came from the banks, which 
fuini-'hed the advances to the soeietie.s at the rate of 6 %, and the societies 
charged the borrowers 7 %. But at that time a conference was held be¬ 
tween the societies and the banks and the latter refused to furnish the socie¬ 
ties with loons thenceforth at less than 6 % % intere.t. The societies 
refused to yield to the bank’s demands tor the higher rate, and, with the as- 
.sistance of the Prornneial Treasurer, legislation was pa&sed in the course of 
a few days e->tablishing the Provincial Savings OfBce., This institution is 
authorized to accept deposit** from all sources andtopayintere^-t (at present 
4 %) on the same. These deposits, which are giiaianlced by the Govern¬ 
ment, will be subjed to withdrawal on demand, in the same way as the sav¬ 
ing ^ accounts in the chartered bank< ; and, as the banks aiv* paying only 
three per Cent, on such so^nngs it is indubitable that the Savings Office will 
attract lorge sums which would otherwise be deposited in the banks. Since 
the inauguJation oC this system in July 1920, throu^ the head office and 
Its three braiidies the net amount of ‘savings has now (Mirdi 1921) parsed 
the $2,000,000 mark, so that its ftmds will soon be sufficient to meet all 
the demands for loans from the member>- of the rural credit todelies, 

Long-knn or mortgage ciedil is provided in Manitoba throng an Act 
pas^'Cd in 1917, which created the Manitoba Farm Loans A^-sociation to act 
as the loaning agent between the Government and the farmers. The affain-* 
of the us^ociatioir are managed by a Board of five members appointed by 
the Provincial Goviinmeiit. One of the members, known as the Commis- 
siorej ^ I ILinitoba Fanii lyoans, Is the chief executive officer ol the board, 
and oi ihc' otherone may be nominated by the Union of Municipalitic*- 
of the I'J Jvirue ujkI 011c by the Grain Growers’ A’^fcociatioji. The capital 
stock of ^lie association, $1,000,000, is divided into 200,000 shaft-s of $5 
c‘adr and the co-(>p<u*ali ve principle of the Act is shown by the fact thid nom 
but b<)r rowers and the Govcrnrueril of the Province can own shares in thi 
association. Every borrower must subscribe and pay cash for diarcs of 
stock in the association to the extent of 5 % oi Ihc amount of hi^ loan ; 
and when the loan is paid back the borrower’s j-hares arc surrendered and 
are paid off at par. ^1 loan* made by the association must be secured by” 
a fifrt mortgage and must be repaid on the amortization plan. All mort¬ 
gages are taken for a thirty-year xaeriod, but a loan may be paid off at any 
annual payment date at or after the end of live years from the date of the 
mortgage. Loans are granted for amounts not to exceed in each ca*c 50 % 
of the fair estimated value of the land mortgaged, together w'iththe value 
of the iinprovoinents upon the land or those to be effected out of the pro- 
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ceeds ot the loan; but in no case must the loan to any one person be greatei 
than §10,000. These loans may be used only for acquiring land tor agri¬ 
cultural purposes and paying off encumbrances on it, clearing and draining 
land, erecting farm buildings, purchasing live stock and implements, di»s- 
charging liabilities incurred for the improvement of the land, and for any 
purpose calculated to increase the productivity of the laud. If the loan 
sho^d be employed for any other purpose or if it is not being used econom¬ 
ically the board may demand the immediate repayement of the loan with 
interest. 

The funds required for such loans were obtained, in the first place, by a 
contribution from the Provincial Treasury. In addition, the board is 
empowered to ivSsue and sdl 5 % bonds up to 90 % of its &st mor* gages, 
which are used as collateral security. These bonds must not exceed in the 
aggregate §9,000,000, and the principal and interest are guaranteed by the 
Government. Then, too, the ossociation was authorized to receive depos¬ 
its of mcwaey and to. act as a depository for any provincial, municipal or 
school district funds : but as soon as the Provincial Savings Of&ce, men¬ 
tioned above, was established it took over all the provincial business of 
recehdng savings deposits. 

When payments are made by borrowers on their mortgage loans, that 
part ot each pa3nnent which consists of interest must be credited to the re¬ 
venue fund of the association and form part of its cash a&sets, out of which 
to pay interest or the a ssodation's bonds and other vsecurities. The remain¬ 
der must be credited to a reserve fund, out of whi^h theexpenses of conduct¬ 
ing the business are to be paid before paying any dividends on the shares. 
That part of each pa3rment which consists of ptincipal must be placed in a 
sinking fund ac<x)imt to provide fox the retirement of the bonds when due. 

The success of the Manitoba .systems of short-term and long-term cre¬ 
dit has been amply attested. The figures showing the former may be seen in 
the following table: 


Xotal ctedils 

Year Na of societies granted 

1917 I 16,600 

1918 10 215,581 

1919 38 1,051,876 

1920 58 2,066,000 


Besides the fifty-e^t societies in active opetation there were twelve 
more in process of formation. ‘ 

As to the results of the operation of the S3rsteni of long-term loans, the 
following table will show what has been accomplished: 


Amount 

Period of loans paid oat 

March 1917 to y) Januaiy 1918 ..82,000,950.00 


30 IS'ovember 1918 to 30 2sJovember 1919 . . . 1,220,000.00 
30 ZSI^ovember 1919 to 30 November 1920 . . . 1,300,700.00 

Total. . . £4,521,650.00 
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Prom the beginning of the operation of the board tip to 30 November 
1920, the total surplus accumulated amounted to {52,961.88, 'which wa« 
equivalent to a dividend of 11.4 % on the capital stock; but the board 
has decided not to pay any dividends out of this surplus for the present 
time. During the tiiree months following 30 November 1920, the sum of 
{517,600 has been disbursed in loans; so that up to 28 February 1921, the 
aggregate of the loans actually made was {5,039,150 00. 

§ 2. Saskatchewan. 

In Saskatchewan there has never been any legislation for the establish¬ 
ment of short-term credits for farmers, although there has been recently in 
certain parts of the Pro\dnce a strong desire for some sudh system as that 
in Manitoba. 

Concerning long-term credits, there was passed in 1917 " An Act to pro¬ 
vide for T/Oans to Agriculturists upon the Security of Farm Mortgages. 
This Act was similar to the corresponding Act for Manitoba. It created the 
Saskatchewan Farm Doans Board, composed of one commissioner and two 
other members appointed by the Government to have power to do all the 
businCvSb connected with lending money on farm property upon the security 
of first mo3 tgages. Its loan.s were to Ije made for a term of thirty years and 
no loan was allowed in excess of 50 % of the board’s valuation of the pro¬ 
perty offered as security. Repayment was to be on the amortization prin¬ 
ciple, In sc\’'eral respects the Saskatchewan Act differed from the Manitoba 
legislation, viz., 

1. No maximum was stated for any individual loan. 

2. All the money for the bo’ard's purposes was to be provided by 
the Piovincial Treasurer through the sale of bonds or other securities. 
The aggregate amount to bo boirowed for this purpose must not exceed 
$ 5 , 000 , 000 . 

3. The first mortgages received, by the board were to be handej over 
to the Provincial Treasurer at least equal in value to and as security for 
the loans, imd the bonds or other secuiities issued tor purposes of this Act 
by the Treasurer must not c^xcced the aggregate of the mortgages held by 
the board. (In the case of ^Lanitoba the bonds Issued by the board must 
not exceed 90 % of the amount of the mortgages.) 

In most other respects the Saskatchewan legislation follows closely that 
of her sister Province, and in both Provinces efforts were made to appeal 
to the people within the respective boundaries to invest in the bonds which 
were issueo upon the mortgage security. The bonds or debentures issued 
in each case bore interest at 5 %. In Saskatchewan every campaign to sell 
the bonds showed that for every application for a bond there were four 
applications for loans, thus indicating the small supply of investment funds 
as compared with the demand for loans in that Province. In the three-year 
period 1917-1920, the Treasurer was able to find $6,500,000 for the Farm 
Doan Board, and this amount had been loaned to the farmers at 6 % %. 
This provision hod met only about one-tbird of the aemands for such loan^. 
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Chi these loans there \va^, on i Jamtary 1921, $300,000 interest overdue, but, 
of course, it must be remembered in partial extenuation of this fact that 
seme parts of the Province have been destitute of crops for four successive 
year^. 


§ 3. AT.BBRTA. 

This Province passed three Acts in 1917 for the purpose of aiding farm¬ 
ers, namely, The I^ive Stock Encouragement Act, commonly called the 
“ Cow Bill, " the Co-operative Credit Act and the Farm Eoan Act. 

Under tlie Live Stock Encouragement Act any five or more persons 
engaged in practical farming in the Province may form an association and 
may jointly apply to the l,ive Stock Commissioner for a loan the proceeds 
of whidi shall be used in purcha>sing cows and heifers ; except tliat, upon the 
consent of the commissioner, part of the lean, not to exceed 10 %, may be 
tTsed by one or more members of the association for the joint purcliase ot 
a pure-bred bull. Each member of the association may borrow up to $500 
for the purchase of stock, subject to the commissioner's approval as to the 
amount borrowed and the stock purchased. When the commissioner has 
approved the application for such a loan, the bank which is to make the loan 
after satisfying itself regarding theifinancial risk, takes from the associ¬ 
ation the joint and several promissory note of the members for a period not 
exceeding five years for the amount of the loan. This note is guaranteed 
by the Provincial Treasurer both as to principal and interest. The interest 
rate must not exceed 6 % and a dollar fee is collected from each member for 
every $100 borrowed. The sale of the stock and their offspring is subject 
to the appro^’al of the commissioner. 

As the outcome of this Act there have been the following results up to 
31 December T919. 


Year 

No. of loans 
kOiaTanteed 

.cljnt. of loans 
guaxant^cd 

No. ot cattie 
imidiuscd 

1917 .... 

. . .jo8 

$ 455 , 62 <).oo 

4.536 

1918 .... 

. • 

552,880.00 

8 , 3^9 

1919 .... 

. - 215 

499,163.00 

9,629 


681 

1,507,663,00 

22,494 

l.,ess unexpended balances . 

• • 3 o, 35«-38 



Total amount of money spent . . . 1,477,312.62 


Up to 31 December 1919, there were arrears of interest due by borrow¬ 
ers amounting to $18,162.35. 

The Co-operative Credit Act, fox making provision for diort-teim loans 
authorizes co-operative credit societies of the same organization as the rur¬ 
al credit soedeties of Manitoba. Participation of the municipality and of 
the Provincial Government is provided for under the same CQuditio*is as in 
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Manitoba, and theic is the same joint guarantee of the loanb obtained by the 
borro'wcrs. The'^e loans are for the purpose of paying the oobt of famiing 
Operations oi all kinds, such au the pur<J»ase of seed, feed, implements and 
inachiiicry, live stock, preparation foi cultivation, etc. But the Albeita 
Act differs fundanieiitatly from the Manitoba Act in that the rate of interest 
to be paid by the borro^ver is not a fixed rate paid by all borrowers but is 
decided by agreement between the society and the bank as lender. The 
interest rate must include, as in Manitoba, a proportion for cariying on 
the bu‘5iuess of the society. While this Act has been in effect in Alberta 
for about tour years very few .societies have been formed and very little 
money has been loaned through them. Perhaps the higher rates of 
interest than in Manitoba and ihe uncertainty of the rate, together with 
the scarcity of capital for anything but the usual commercial requirements, 
has deterred the development of the societies. 

The Albertj Farm Loan Act U not in operation. It was passed in 
April 1917 and as the United State*^, which had been the chief source of the 
Pro\ 4 ncial Govcmnieut's fund-', soon entered into the war this reservoir 
of loanable funds wa.^ cut ofi and the Treasury of the Province was unable 
to obtain the capital at home. Excepting minor details, this Act, like the 
preading, is modelled directly upon the same principles as the Manitoba 
Faim I/ian*- Act and is to bo aduiini&tercd, like the latter, by a board, call¬ 
ed the Alberta Farm Loan Board, the exeaitive officer of which '•hall be 
called the Commissioner of Farm Loans. He must devote the whole of 
his time to the work of the board. The loans must be made on first mort¬ 
gages on farm lands which are free from all j^rior liens and encumbrances. 
The mortage in each case shall be for thirty years and the repayment 
of the loan is on the amortization plan. The rate of interest charged to the 
borrowers must be enough to pay the interest payable by the board or the 
Provincial Treasury upon the money borrowed for this purpose, the cost 
of raising this money, and the expense of conducting the business of the 
board including the cication of a reserve fund. Loans must not exceed 
thirty per cent, of the appiai‘-ed value of the land on which they are made ; 
and not more than $5,000 cun be loaned to any one person. The entire 
scheme is arranged to have the same intimate connection with the Treasury 
as ill the sister province. 


§ 4, British coi.umbia. 

In this Pio\ 4 ncc, under the Land Settlement and Development Act " 
of 1917, with its amendments in 1918,1919 and 1920, there was constitut¬ 
ed the I/and Settlement Board to carry out the provisions of the legislation. 
The Board is composed of not less than three members appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Cooncil. To this board advances are made from 
the Provincial Treasury in such amounts and at such rates as in the Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor in Oouudl may direct. All money received or collected by 
the board under the Act must be paid into the Treasury and becomes there¬ 
by part of *the Consolidated Revenue Fund of the Pro\H[nce. AH net sur- 
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plus eaxnings of the board are placed in the Reserve Fund until the latter 
amounts to at least 5iiioo,ooo and out of this fund are paid any losses of 
operation. 

The board may approve agricultural loans for any purpose which will 
maintain or increase agricultural or pastoral production, and may take as 
security for such loans fir.^it mortages on agricultural land in British Columbid 
free from all encumbrances, other than interests vested in the Crown. It 
cannot loan upon the security of unsurveyed land. Before making any loan 
upon land, the board must be satisfied that the value of the scciuity, based 
on agricultural productiveness, is satisfactory, that the loan is for a 
productive purpose, and that the borrower after paying all charges under the 
mortgage can make a fair profit from his investment of the loan in the land. 
To any one borrower the minimum loan is $250 and the maxinium $10,000. 
Ordinarily the maximum loan shall not exceed 60 % of the appraised val¬ 
ue of the land at the time of appraisal; but where the loan or any part of 
it is to be advanced by instalments for improving the land the maximum 
loan may be raised to 60 % of the appraised value of the land at the time the 
improvements are afi'ected. Under all conditions the borrower must keep 
the buildings fully iiisured. The rale of inteiest on loans shall be arranged 
as nearly as possible by adding not over I % % to the rate paid by the 
Government on its bonds sold to get the current funds for the board. 

Two kinds of loans are made under this Act: long-dated loans, extending 
for 15, 20 or 25 years, repayable on the amortization principle, and short- 
dated loans, extending for not less than three nor more titon ten years, 
repayable on sxich terms as the board maj think fit. Such a short-term 
loan to an individual must not exceed $5,000 but to certain associations to 
which the Act applies the loan in each case must not be more than $ 10,000 
and any such loan in excess of $ 5,000 must be approved by Order in Coun¬ 
cil. Provision is made also for increasing the loan by such an additional 
amount as, with the principal sum owing on the mortgage, will not make 
up more than 60 % of the appraised value when the additional loan is 
applied for: and if such an increase in the loan is granted it must be secur¬ 
ed by the execution of a memorandum of additional loan, after which the 
original mortgage shall apply to the aggregate loan. In the repayment of 
a loan the borrower may on any interest date pay one or more of the instal¬ 
ments in advance of maturity. 

Another important power given to the board is found in no other pro¬ 
vince in Canada, but is an adaptation of Australasian and Californian practice, 
that is, the power to accept Ciown lands or to buy laud from private owners 
and develop it for agricultural or pastoral purposes. For dcvcloj^ing such 
land the board has extensive authority to clear, fence, dyke and iirigate the 
land* to erect suitable buildings on it; to build roads and bridges for it; 
to make explosives for use or for sale fox the purposes of clearing the land; 
and to have the powers of a landowner in using the land, in buying and sell¬ 
ing live stock and other essentials for agri^tural operation, in sdling, 
leasing or exchanging the land, etc. With the consent of the iieutenant- 
Govemor-in-Council, the board may make any subdivision of its lands which 
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it considers best for developing and settling them. Moreover, if, after 
investigation, the Board thinks that agricultural production is being re¬ 
tarded because of lands remaining undeveloped, it may establish a “ set¬ 
tlement area ” in any part of the Province. Within each settlement area 
the board shall appraise all lands at such value as the land ^ould be taken 
in pa3?ment of a just debt from a solvent debtor. After every appraisal 
the board must send notice thereof to each owner of land in the settlement 
area, and these appraisals shall be the basis of the improvements to be made 
on the land by the owners, or else the basis of sale of the land. The regula¬ 
tions require owners of unimproved lands to inaugurate improvements 
within a specified time or render themselves liable to the penalty tax of 
5 % of the appraised value in addition to other taxation. In 1920 devdop- 
ment work has proceeded on ten areas. The total amount taken over by 
the government has been 121,141 acres, of which 46,647 acres have been sur¬ 
rendered to the board at a cost of about $200,000 and 19,156 acres were 
resold to hmta fide settlers, induding 53 returned soldiers, each of whom se¬ 
cured the statutory rebate of $500 on the purchase price of the land pur¬ 
chased. On 31 December 1920, the board had outstanding a total of 
284 loans aggregating $596,840 (i). 

Finally, the board was to take over the functions exerdsed by the Agri- 
cultural Credit Commission, so far as this was possible; but as this organ¬ 
ization is still in active operation we must consider its powers and its var¬ 
ious activities. It was brou^t into existence under the Agricultural 
Act, 1915," which became operative on 26 April 1916. This Act brings 
within its purview all the means for the development of agriculture within 
the province and makes a provision among other things for the establidi- 
ment of a system of agricultural credit. For the administration of these agri¬ 
cultural loans there was formea the Agricultural Credit Commission, com¬ 
posed of a superintendent and four directors; the superintendent and two 
directors are appointed by the I^ieutenant-Gk)vemor for ten years, and the 
other two directors are the deputy ministers of finance and agriculture. 

The funds for loaning come partly from money appropriated by the 
legislative assembb'' and partly from the sale of securities. For the immed¬ 
iate necessity at first $50,000 was appropriated from the consolidated re¬ 
venue fund of the Province but this was to be r^aid at a later time (2). 
The commission, writh the approval of the I/ieutenant-Govemor-in-Council 
may ^ssue securities for periods not exceeding thirty years at rates deter¬ 
mined by the Minister of Finance. These debentures, guaranteed by the 
Province, are sold through the Minister of Finance and the proceeds are 
placed to the account of the commission. All the net earnings of the latter 
up to $100,000 mky be turned into a reserve fund which may be used to 
meet losses; and, of course, a sinking fund is established to provide for 
the redemption of the debentures at maturity. 

(x) Moneiaty Ttmfs, xx Mardbi 1921, p. 6. 

(2) Int^naHonal Rewiev of Agricultural Economics 1916, No. 9, p. 94; v. also 1917, 
No. 4, p. 70. 
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I^ans may be made for the acquibition of land or for payment of en¬ 
cumbrances on this land ; for clearing land; for dyking, irri^tion or other 
provision for water; for erecting farm buildings ; for purchasing machinery, 
live stock and, generally, for productive purposes. Each applicant for a 
loan must specify the purpose for which it is desidered. The Commission 
may make loans of three kinds: long-term loans with a minimum of $250 
and a maximum of $ 10,000 for individuals, for 20,30 or 36 % years, repay¬ 
able principal and interest half-yearly on the amortization plan: bhort- 
term]oans,for3to 10 years, varying in amount up to $2,000 for an individ¬ 
ual or $10,000 for an association, and repayable on terms suitable to the 
commission though not necessarily on the amortization principle ; and sin¬ 
gle season loans, also amoimting to $2,000 for individuals and $10,000 for 
associations repa37able within twelve months. For any of these loans a 
first mortgage must be taken, and for the single season loan there must be 
give in addition a promissory note. In the repayment of an amortization 
loan before maturity, provision is made that additional sums of $25 or 
any multiple of that amount may be paid on any interest-due date. If the 
borrower fails to observe the terms ot his agreement in the use of or pay¬ 
ments upon his loan, the commission may seize the security tor the loan 
and dispose of it to the best advantage, or may lease the land for a term 
not exceeding ten years. 

The rate of interest to be charged on a loan is not fixed, but it must 
not be more than i % per annum above the mte paid by the commission 
on the net amount realized from the sal^ of securities by which the loan- 
i ble funds were obtained. In this way the rate is kept down to the lowest 
poi t, for since the debentures issued by the commission are guaranteed 
by the government Ihey can be put out at the lowest possible rate and 
the borrowers can secure their loans at a correspondingly low rate of 
interest. 

The period since this Act was passed has been one of great financial 
stress, as a result of the war, and it would not be expected that i ny latge 
amount of loans would be granted. Yet in the first year and a half the com¬ 
mission granted 144 loans aggregating $234,430 and up to the nd of 
the year 1920 there had been a total of 385 loans granted, amounting in 
all to $737,350. In each year since it began its duties the commission has 
shown a d^dt in operation, but it will be noted from the following figures 
that this defidt has been greatly reduced in the last three years. The figures 
are for 1916, $19,015, for 1917, $22,200; for 1918, $6,045; for 1919, 
$7,744; for 1920, ^9,915 (t). 


§ 5. Ontario. 

Some partial measures of assistance to agriculture have been enacted 
in this province, but the results of their operation have been relativdy 
unimportant. 


(i) Monetary Times, 11 March 1921, p. 6. 
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In 1916 an Act was passed authorizing loans to settlers in the newer 
portions of the province, that is in the northern and northwestern section. 
A prospective borrower in making application for a loan must give detailed 
information as to the lands, buildings, live stock and all equipment and also 
as to the purpose for whidh the loan is desired. If the loan is granted it 
must be devoted to the purpose specified in the application, such as clear¬ 
ing land, erecting buildings, purchasing machinery, etc., for the object to 
be secured in making these loans is to aid bom fide settlers in making fur¬ 
ther improvements. The maximum amount loaned to any settler is S500 
and the rate of interest is 6 %. The terms and conditions of the loan are 
determined by the Loan Coiomissioner, who is entrusted with the super¬ 
vision of this business. Any loan thus made is registered against the land 
and constitutes a Uen on it. The money for this purpose is contributed out 
of the consolidated revenue fund of the Provincial Treasury. Up to 31 Octo¬ 
ber 1917, there had been 1,167 loans made aggregating li'l30o,ooo, and by 
31 October 1920 the total amount of these loans was over Jf5oo,ooo. 

In 1917 another piece of legislation, known as the Farm Loan Act, 
was passed empowering the Provincial Treasi rer to lend money to a town¬ 
ship upon the security of the debentures of the township, for the purpose of 
enabling the township to make loans to farmers, chiefly for m^ing per¬ 
manent improvements, such as drainage systems. The results from this Act 
are insignificant. 

In 1920 the Cooperative Marketing Loan Act was passed, authoriz¬ 
ing the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council to loan to a co-operative associa¬ 
tion engaged in cleaning, storing and marketing seed and potatoes an 
amount not exceeding 1^3,000. The loan must not be more than 50 % 
of the appraised value of the property on which the loan is made. The 
loan is to be free of interest for two years and after that 6 % interest 
must lie paid. The amount borrowed may be repaid by the assodation 
at any time; but at least 50 % must be repaid at the end of five years 
from the date of the loan and the other 50 % at the end of another quin¬ 
quennial period. Each loan shall be based on a contract made by the 
assodation with the Minister of Agriculture and may be secured by a 
chattel mortgage or by a first mortgage on real estate. The books, ac¬ 
counts and property of an assodation recdving such aid shall be open to 
complete inspection and investigation by a person appointed by the Min- 
ister.The limited extent of the authority of this Act must prevent any 
great expansion of these loans. 

Later in the year 1920, the government appointed a commission to 
investigate the problems of short-term and long-term credits, with a 
view, if deemed advisable, to bringing in a plan by which to meet the 
needs of the farmers along these lines The report of this commission 
was presented on 15 October 1920 (i), and its recommendations may be 
outlined briefly. 

(1) Rhport of Commuteb ox Rusal Csbdits, 1920. Ontario Depariment of Agri- 
coltiire. Totonto, 1921. 
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As to shorNerm credits : The commission finds that the present bank¬ 
ing facilities are inadequate to the needs of the farmers in the following 
respects : first, that the practice of the commercial banks in making loans 
for at most three months, while useful to the commercial and industrial 
classes, is useless to the farmers, for the latter has but one turnover a 
year while the former classes turn over their capital at least six times and 
often more frequently during the year ; second, that the collateral security 
furnished by the business classes is impossible for the farmer and that if 
the character of the latter is not suflBlcient he has no bankable security 
which he can offer to the bank as a guarantee for the repayment of a loan. 
The solution offered by the commission to meet the needs of the rural 
classes is the formation of rural credit societies of the same general type 
as those in Manitoba (described above), but with the following modifica¬ 
tions : (i) the stock of the rural credit societies should aJl be subscribed 
by farmers, thus keeping the provincial government and the municipali¬ 
ties from p^dpation in it; {2) the nine directors of each sodety should 
consist of six chosen by the farmer shareholders and three others chosen 
by ** such organizations or assodations as are best calculated to understand 
and to promote the welfare of the agricultural interests. This would 
keep the control of the society in the hands of the farmers and yet would 
secure, through the presence of the other three members of the board, 
men of good ability, of permanent interest, and with a wider view¬ 
point than that of the local community. In order to secure the funds for 
making loans to such societies, the commission recommends the establish¬ 
ment of a savings institution, which would tecdve deposits, on which in¬ 
terest at the rate of 4 % per annum would be paid, and use these funds 
to make loans to farmers through the rural credit sodeties at five to five 
and one-half per cent. 

As to lon^-term credits : the report shows that only a very small part 
of the mortgage loans made to farmers are now made by the companies 
which have been engaged in this spedal business. At present about 
90 or more of these loans are made by wealthy individuals (frequently 
active or retired farmers) who know the local conditions and are willing 
to invest their money in this way. But this precarious source of funds 
fails to meet the requirements of many parts of the province, espedally 
in the newer and more backward sections, so that some other provision 
should be made. Then, too, the old-established companies engaged in 
the mortgage business are not satisfactory, for when they tnalfo a loan 
upon a mortgage they reserve the right to review their investment at the 
end of five years, and if the security is not what they consider adequate 
or the^ conditions of the investment market have changed they may call 
in their loans. Such a loan is almost useless for a farmer’s purpose, not 
only' on account of its short duration but also because of its uncertainty. 
Hen^ some new system is required under which opportunity would be 
furnished for placing loans for reasonable periods and at a reasonable rate 
of intexest-The plan devised by the commission to suit these requirements 
involves the organization of a land mortgage bank with capital of ^500,000 
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subscribed by farmers. This bank would operate in conjunction with 
the rural credit societies As soon as loans had been made by the bank 
up to, say, $*100,000, the bank would be able to mass its first mortgages 
thus obtained up to this amount and make them the basis of a debenture 
issue of the same amount, guaranteed by the government, which would 
be sold to the investing public to get additional loanable funds By mak¬ 
ing the duration of the loans correspond to the period of the bonds, as 
doans were increased the bond issues would be increased and as loans 
were paid off the bonds could be called in and redeemed In this way 
there would be a perfectly elastic S3^m responsive to the needs. I/oans 
would be made by the land mortgage bank for five to thirty 3"ears on the 
amortization principle, and the interest rate would be one per cent more 
than that at whidi the bonds were issued. Provision would be made by 
which the borrower could pay off aU or any part of the principal on any 
interest date after five years This would enable him to clear off the mort¬ 
gage as soon as he found it possible to do so, and would permit him to 
lower the interest rate in the event that he could make better terms in 
the future. The bank should not loan in excess of 50 % of the value of 
the land and 20 % to 30 % of the value of the permanent insured im¬ 
provements ; and in any individual case the minimum loaned should be 
$500 and the maximum should be ff 12,000 The maximum dividend al¬ 
lowed on the stock of the bank should be fixed at 7 %. 

The report urges that the short-term and long-term loans should 
be administered by one institution To this end the land mortgage bank 
should be empowered to act as a savings institution in receiving deposits 
and paying interest on them. These savings would be used to make the 
short-term advances and nothing else, while the mortgage loans would 
be cared for out of the capital of the bank and the sale of its debentures. 
There would be one board of directors for this central institution, but 
the work carried on under the board would have the two branches with 
a separate manager and accounting system for each. Regular reports, 
with supe vision and inspection, of this institution would give the govern¬ 
ment its appropriate function of r^;ulation of the system. 

These recommendations have not been put into effect by enactment, 
but on the contrary, the legislation which has just now (April 1921) 
been passed applies an entirely different principle Instead of keeping 
the whole system dissociated from the government the entire machinery 
is Unked up closely with the government. The system for granting 
short-term loans is practically the same as that of Manitoba and the Act is 
almost a verbatim copy of the Manitoba Rural Credits Act The provision 
for long-term loans is virtually a duplication of that of the Manitoba Farm 
I^ans System, except that, &st, the Manitoba Farm Loans Association 
is replaced by an Agricultural Development Board of three members ap¬ 
pointed by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Coundl, second, that the board 
will loan, under favourable conditions, up to sixty-five per cent, of tlbie? 
value of the land and buildings; and, third, loans shall not be made lec 
less than three nor more than twenty years. In order to secure fuod^ 
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the provincial treasurer is authorized to open offices in the province to 
receive deposits of any amounts and from any persons or corporations; 
to pay interest on these deposits at whatever rate he may fix not in ex¬ 
cess of four per cent, per annum; and also to determine the conditions 
of repayment of such deposits. 

s 6 . Quebec. 

In this Pro\dnce there is no system for furnishing loans for distinc¬ 
tively agricultural purposes, but there are many co-operative credit banks 
(known as Caisses Po-pulaires), organized under the Quebec Syndicates Act, 
which provide real assistance to needy farmers and others. In their in¬ 
ception these banks were intended to be for the assistance of the labouring 
classes, but their activities have been widened to include agriculture and 
from their funds loans are made for both short-term and long-term re¬ 
quirements. Eadi of these banks is a separate entity and operates in a 
restricted localit3*^ so that the management of the bank may know all 
those who ma^’ apply for loans. The loanable funds of a bank are obtained 
hy receiving the deposits of the savings of the people in that fection and by 
the sale of its shares. The value of each share is usually^ five dollars and 
is payrable in small instalments of a few cents each. The system is volun¬ 
tary and members may withdraw their holdings at any time. The social 
importance of such a system, especially in encouraging thrift, is made a 
paramount feature 

Loans, if of small amounts, are made on the security of promissory 
notes, but all other loans are based on first mortgages. Loans are made 
only to members and the latter, in order to be admitted, must be *' honest, 
sober and industrious. There is, therefore, a good reason why these 
banks have never lost a cent on their loans. They aim to serve the people, 
not to make large profits on their investments, and, consequently, 
their loans are in small amounts chiefly. The larger proportion of the 
loans are for sums ranging from § 5 to $ 200. The repayment of these 
advances, both as to principal and interest, is made monthly and in this 
way the regular encouragement of saving is promoted. The rate of in¬ 
terest paid to depositors for their savings varies from three to four per 
cent, and the average rate of interest charged to borrowers approaches 
ax per cent. 

The law under which these banks operate requires each to set aside 
annually out of net profits at least 10 % of the latter as a reserve fund 
and efioits are made during the first years to build up this fund to a sub¬ 
stantial amount, so as to increase the financial strength of the bank and 
to increase the people's confidence in it. This reserve is never to be dis¬ 
tributed to the shardiolders, not even in case of liquidation. Out of the 
balance of the net profits, if any, dividends may be paid to the shareholders 
in proportion to the amount of fully paid shares and to the time dur¬ 
ing which such shares have been paid in full during the last fina nci a l year. 
The dividends range usually from four to seven per cent. The primary 
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purpose is not to make large returns on capital but to distribute the 
benefits as widdy as possible. The only supervision exercised by the 
government over these banks is in requiring each to prepare, at the dose 
of its fiscal year, a report in triplicate of its operations: one copy to go 
to the provindal secretary, one to the derk of the munidpalit^^ and the 
third for its own files. 


§ 7. New BRUNSWICK. 

The need for some means to encourage the tillage of the land and to 
stop the migration from the country to the towns and the consequent in¬ 
crease of uncultivated farms induced the government to pass in 1912 “ An 
Act to Encourage the Settlement of Farm Lands. ** Under this Act the 
government put out a bond issue of $ 100,000 to run for 20 years, and out 
of current revennes $ 5,000 yearly are set a«^ide to repay the prindpal of 
this debt. For the execution of the Act a board of three members is appoint¬ 
ed, which is empowered to administer this fund, to buy farms and o resell 
them at cost to settlers. A catalogue is kept, with detail ed information, 
concerning farms which are suitable for settlers, and if a settler has no choice 
as to the place in which he wants to locate he is helped to make his choice. 
When a settler has decided upon a farm that he would like to buy the in¬ 
spector-member of the board examines it fully and reports to the board 
concerning its value, etc., and if the report be satisfactory the board bu^^s 
the property and resells it to the settler upon the terms contained in the 
act, namely: If the price to be paid for the property is less than S 1,000 
the purchaser must pay down 25 % of the price when he receives possession; 
if the price is over that amount he must make an initial payment of 35 %. 
The balance, with interest at 5 %, must be paid at such times as may be 
agreed upon by the board and the purchaser, but the final payment must 
be made within ten years of the date of the agreement to purchase, except 
in exceptional cases when the board by unanimous consent may extend 
the time by two years. In the case of those young men who want to settle 
near their relatives, assistance, if adeed, is given under the same conditions 
as those just mentioned. If a settler fails to make his payments the board 
may take the land and place another settler upon it. This action will be 
immediately taken if there is evidence of n gligence or intentional fraud; 
but where the default is due to unfortunate conditions over which the settler 
has no control he is given the utmost encouragement and assistance. No 
great benefits to the province have been secured by this legislation, probably 
because the ten-year term is altogether too short for the great majority 
of puichaseis of land since their yearly payments would be correspondingly 
heavy. 

** An Act to Provide for the Purchase of Sheep was passed on 26 
April 1918, by which the Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council is authorized, 
upon the recommendation of the Minister of Agriculture, to purchase for the 
province such a number of breeding sheep as may be in the public interest 
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but not to exceed in value S 50,000. These sheep are sold to farmers at cost, 
part of the price to be paid when the agreement to purchase is signed, 
another payment to be made when the sheep are ddivered, and these two 
pa3ntnents together shall amount to one-third of the gross purchase price. 
The balance is settled by giving a note, payable in one year, with interest at 
six per cent, per annum until paid. The sheep shall not be sold, killed or 
otherwise disposed of by the farmer until all daims against them are paid. 
The purpose of this legislation was to improve the quality of the farmers^ 
flodks and to keep within the province those grades of animals which 
would yidd the largest returns of wool and meat with the greatest economy 
of expenditure. The result of this govememetal action was that the farmers 
generally took advantage of this means of securing valuable stock at the 
lowest cost to themselves. • 

§ 8 . Nova scotia. 

No provision has been made in this province for short-term credits, 
but for mortgage credit l^^dation was passed in 1912 (Acts of 1912, chap.io) 
entitled An Act for the Encouragement of Settlers on Farm Lands. ’’ 
Subsequent amendments were made in Acts of 1913, chap. 56, Acts of 
1915, chap. 35, and Acts of 1919, chap. 7 (Sec. 21). While the legislation 
was designed primarily to aid those who are just coming into the country, 
who are predominantly British, to become landowners, its benefits are 
available also to natives who desire to buy land or to improve their holdings. 

The government does not make the loans to the settlers directly, but 
has made arrangements with an already established company engaged 
in this business. The settler who wishes to borrow must have cash capital 
equal to 20 % of the appraised or purchase value of the land, besides 
what he would require for house furnishings, stods:, equipment, and the 
family sustenance until the property is secured. When a man wants a loan 
under this Act, he applies to the Department of Industries and Immigra¬ 
tion. An appraisal of the land whidi he owns or wishes to purchase is then 
made by the farm inspector of that department and another inspection and 
valuation is made by the land valuer of the lending company. If the con¬ 
ditions are reasonable the latterwill lend the man 40 % of the value of the 
property, taking a first mortgage as security; and in approved cases and to 
thoroughly experienced farmers the government will guarantee, if necessary, 
an additional loan of 40 %, whidi makes the company’s total loan in such 
cases 80 % of the value of the property. Farms on whidi loans are granted 
are inspected by the department and they must be operated effidently 
according to instructions, so as to keep them and their equipment in proper 
condition. 

The mortgages at first were for a definite period, usually running 
but not exceeding 15 years, but this period proved too diort on account 
of the heavy annual payments that were necessary. In 1919, therefore, 
the Act was amended so as to increase the loaning period to 30 years. Re¬ 
payment of the loans is on the amortization plan. As long as the instal- 
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ments are paid, the loaning company cannot call in the loans before the 
expiration of the period; but provision is made whereby the mortgagor 
may pay ofiE his indebtedness at any time within that period. In case 
the settler at first finds it difficult to pay anything on the principal, the 
government and the lending company may relieve him of any such payments 
for a period of not more than five years; but he must keep up his payments 
of interest under all conditions,. The rate of interest diarged varies from 
six to seven per cent., according to the condition of the money market. 
The foregoing plan is well considered and successful in many wa3^. 
A large numl^r of loans have been made under the authority of this Act, 
many of which have been repaid promptly and others more gradually. 
Takffig everything into consideration, the number of failures of borrowers 
is very small. 



Part IV: Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


I. — ECONOMIC AND SOCLAD CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICXJDTURAD CLASSES 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

EARNINGS AND WORKING HOURS OF FARM-WORKERS 
IN SCOTLAND {Continued). 

SOURCE (official); 

\\ iLSON (Sir James), El. C. S. I.: Report to the Board of Agriculture for Scotland on 
Faim-wotkcts ia Scotland in 1919-20. Bdinbut^ 1921. 


U. — WORKING SOURS. 

Before the war in the greater part of Scotland the simmer vw>rking 
day was recognised as one of ten hours — generally from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m. 
with 2 hours ofi at dinner time — but in some areas a shorter day had been 
adopted. On some farms an interval of lo or 15 minutes was allowed in 
the afternoon for tea. In the Lowland part of Perthshire and on a few 
farms in Lihlithgow and Roxbur^ the working day in summer was 9 % 
hours. In the greater part of Fife it was 9 hours — from 7 a. m. to 6 p. m., 
with 2 hours off at mid-day — a rule which had been adopted so far back 
as 1893. During the winter months the general rule was from dawn to 
dusk, with one hour’s interval at mid-day, making an average of 8 working 
hours — from 7.30 to 4.30 less one hour. In most farms the working-hours 
on Saturdays were the same as on other days, but in some parts of the 
country it was becoming customary to stop work earlier on Saturday at 
4, 3, or I p. m. except at busy seasons. oSie Farm Servants’ Union had 
■^n pressing for a Saturday half holiday, and in a few areas had been 
successful in securing it for part of the year. For the greater part of Scot- 
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land the pre-war working hours may be reckoned as having been for 35 
weeks in summer 60 hours a week, and for 17 weeks in ■Winter an average 
of 48 hours a week, making an a'verage for the 52 weeks of 56 hours — to 
whidi, for the ploughman, must be added 7 hours for staHe-work, 
making his working week 67 hours in summer and 55 in winter, an average 
of 63 hours for the year. These, however, were the mapdmum working- 
hour!, and although endeavour is made to find indoor emplo3mient in 
bad weather -the farm workers are often comparati-vely idle. This is 
especially the case in the Western Highlands and Tdands. The getietal 
custom about holidays was that IQew Year’s Day and one or two hiring 
fair days were general holidays, and at slack seasons a man could always 
get a few days’ leave -without deduction of pay. Until the passing ol 
tiie Insurance Act, it was not usual to deduct pay for short periods of ack- 
ness. Where the farm-workers were engaged by the half-year, little differ¬ 
ence was made in the rate of wage between the summer and the winter 
half-year, although the working hours were longer in summer than in 
winter, b«t less itksome owing to the better weather. 


§ T. AURKBMENTS between the farmers’ and farm SERV.VNTS' 

trUIONS IN RBG.ARD TO •WORKING HOURS OF PEOUGHMrN. 


The Scottish Farm Servants’ Union, which is open to all classes of farm- 
servants and rural workers of either sex, was founded in 1912 ■with the 
folio-wing objects:— 

To regulate the relation between farm-servants and rural workers 
and their employers; to assist members in case of dispute; to pro-vide 
legal aid in cases arising out of the members’ employment; to pro-vide a 
fund foi sickness, and generally to watch over the industrial interests of 
its members, and initiate and aid any efforts to improve -their conditions. 

At the end of the year 1919 there were 424 branches and 22,840 mem¬ 
bers — 30,910 men and 1,930 women comprising about 25 per cent, of 
the male and X5 per cent, of the female farm-workers of Scotland. 

The National Farmers' Union of Scotland, which is open to all persons 
engaged in the actual practice of fanning, and terming not less than two 
acres of land, -was founded with the following objects: 

To watch o-ver and conserve the interests of Agriculture in all its 
branches, and to promote its interests by such means as may from time 
to time appear expedient; to secure Parliamentary and other support 
of British Agriculture; and to protect and further the interests of members 
of the Union individually and coUectivdy. 

The number of brandies at the end of 1919 was 137. 

Soon after the outbreak of war the Farm Servants’ Union suq)ended 
its endea-vours to reduce the working hours on farms, whidi had already 
met with some success; but continued to work for an increase in wages, 
especially by means of collective bargaining at hiring fairs and elsewhere. 
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Local conferences were arranged between representatives of the fanners 
and farm-workers, with the object ot coming to an agreement as to the 
rate of wages to be adopted as the standard in making new bargains. This 
movement was first successful in the Glasgow area, and gradually extend¬ 
ed to most counties in Scotland. After the armistice the Farm Servants' 
Union again took up the question of reducing the number of working hours 
on farms, and on 14 February 1919 an important Conference was held at 
Perth between representatives of the National Farmers' Union of Scot¬ 
land and the Scottidi Farm Servants' Union. The Conference agreed to 
make the following recommendations for the acceptance of the bodies 
interested 

That it be recommended to the farmers and workmen that the work¬ 
ing hours from Whitsunday term 1919, be based on an average of 9 hours 
from stable to stable and do not indude stable-work or meal hours; 

That this be adjusted so as to secure an average working week 
of 54 hours; 

That there be 21 days’ holidays, or 42 half-da3rs in each year, as 
may be arranged by local conferences; 

That the working week ot 54 hours should be subject to the de¬ 
duction of the holidays spedfied; 

That, in addition, there be allowed (i) the usual New Year's Day 
holiday, (2) in the case of yearly engagements one hiring fair day, and in 
the case of half-yearly engagements two hiring fair days ; 

That in arranging for holidays and half-holidays employers should 
have the right to require workmen to work overtime during the periods of 
seed-time and harvest-time on payment ot overtime rates; and 

That it be remitted to the County Executive Committees of the two 
bodies to adjust the working hours locally on this basis. 

The effect of these recommendations would be that a ploughman 
would bind himself to work during the whole year 2,610 hours; an average 
of just over 50 hours per working week, besides stable work. 

Unfortunately after the Conference a dispute arose as to whether the 
agreement applied only to ploughmen or extended to other tarm-workers. 
The Central Executive Committee of the Farmers' Union insisted on limit¬ 
ing the Perth agreement to ploughmen and in consequence the Farm Serv¬ 
ants’ Union announced that they were not bound by the terms of the 
agreement, and left themselves free to take whatever action they deemed 
advisable to secure a weekly half-holiday and a shorter working day. 

Notwithstanding the breakdown of the Perth agreement, it greatly 
influenced many local conferences which were held between the county 
branches of the two Unions. These local agreements are not legally 
binding on anyone, being merely recommendations made for the guidance 
of the members of each Union. There is no doubt that these conferences 
^ a whole have had a very beneficial effect in reducing* the number of 
individual disputes and preventing many changes of employment. 

For a majority ot the farm-workers new bargains have been made 
for the year or half-year commencing with Whitsunday 1920, and before 
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that term a number of important local conferences were held at which agree¬ 
ments were come to, both regarding the number of working hours and the 
rate of wages to be recommended for the ensuing year or half-year. It 
was not possible to collect detailed statistics showing how far those re¬ 
commendations were generally adopted by individual farmers and farm¬ 
workers in making their new bargains, but, by putting together such in¬ 
formation as is available, some idea of the state of things in September 
1920 can be given. It will be understood that estimates thus framed can 
only be an approximation to the truth. Sir James Wilson, in his report, 
has given this information in detail, but for brevity we have thrown the 
data into tabular form. (See pages 458-461). 

§ 2. The working hours op cattlemen. 

The cattleman's duties being to tend and feed the cattle, his working 
hours depend upon their varying needs. During the summer months, 
when they are out at grass, his work with the cattle is comparatively light, 
but at such times he is generally expected to help in the other work of the 
farm, and especially in harvest time. At other times of the year when 
the cattle are under cover, his work in preparing their food and distribut¬ 
ing it to them takes him about 9 or 10 hours a day, including Saturdays. 
He has to be on duty on Sundays also, but by preparing the food on Satur¬ 
day evenings, he can reduce his Sunday work to from 5 to 7 hours. On 
some farms arrangements are made to relieve him on Sundays by having 
his Sunday work done by some other worker, man or woman. He can 
generally get a week or two of holidays on full pay, if he wishes. 

§ 3. The working hours op shepherds. 

It is impossible to fix working hours for the shepherd. In ordinary 
good weather, when there is plenty of grass and his flock is healthy, he 
may have little to do except walk over the hills with his dogs and see that 
all is well with his sheep; and this he generally does on Sundays as on other 
days. Bxit in busy seasons, such as lambing, dipping, and clipping-time, 
or when disease is rife or insects troublesome, he may have to work hard 
for 12 hours in the day or more; and in a drifting snowstorm, he may have 
to risk his life to save his sheep. 


§ 4. The worIking hours op orramen and wompn. 

The working hours of orramen and permanent women workers are 
generally the same as those of the ploughman, except that they have no 
stable work. When women and rfiildren are temporarily employed in 
potato-lifting, it is sometimes arranged that they shall work for an hour 
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Tabw X\’ 1 . — Holidays and Half-Jtolidays m each County 
of Scotland, according A, Local Agreements in force in September ig2u. 


County 

Number 

of 

half-holidays 
allowed 
per year 
(usually 
Saturdays) 

Other holidaj^ 

‘VTigtown. 

52 

New Year’s Day and days in lieu of full 
working Saturdays. 

‘Kirkcudbxiglit and Dumfries . • 

42 


JR-osburgh. 

■■ ■ 

New Year’s Day, hiring fairs and ^ow 
days. Usual Saturdays or 14 clear days 
per year. 

Berwick.. 

1 

34 

New Year’s Day. i hiring fair day. 


— 

No agreement. 

Haddington.. 

42 


Hidlothian and I/inlithgow . . • 

46 


l/ower Clyde Valley (Mid and 
I^ower lyanarkshire, H. S-en* 
frew, S. Dumbartonshire). • • 

4 * 


i;ower Clyde Valley (Outlying 
parts). 

— 

New Year’s Day, hiring fairs. I/eave when 
asked for. 

Lanark. 

— 

No agreement. 

Ayr.. 

— 

New Year’s Day, 2 hiring fair das’fe. I^eave 
when asked for. 

Argyll,. 

— 

Holidays when asked for. 

Argyll (Kintyre).. 

42 

Holidays in lieu of full working Saturdays 
and xo dear days per year. 

Bute and Arran.. 


New Year’s Day, 2 fast days, 1 hiring 
fair day and 14*16 dear days per year. 
Sometimes i wedc’s holiday at end of 
each term. 

Fife.. 

A .2 

New Year’s Day, x hiring fair day. 

■Kinross.. 

42 

New Year’s Day, i hiring feiir day. 

Perth. 

42 


Foxf^. 

— 

Usual holidays, and leave given in lieu of 
full working Saturdays. 

Kincardine.. 

— 

Men are allowed one day to flit; if they 
take more, it is deducted from their leave. 
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Number 

of 

balf-holidaj^ 

County allowed 

per year 
(usually 
Saturdays) 


Abeideen .... 


Moray . . ... | 

On some 
farms 52 

Naim. 

On some 
taims 52 

Inverness (i) 

Inverness (2) .| 

42 

Ross and Cromarty . . 


Sutherland (3). 

42 

Caithness , . . . 

i 32 


Othex holidays 


13 clear days pei yeai 

On some tanns, i halt holiday pei month. 

On ^ome fairns^ i half holiday pci month. 


21 Baj's of 9 hours holiday per yeai. 

I New Year*b Day; married men, i feemg 
I ntarket; single men 2 feeing maikets. 

I 

New Year’s Day, Thanksgivmg Day, 2 fast 
days. 

I New Year’s Day; for ycaily engagements, 
I hiring fair; foi half-yearly engage- 
’ meats, 2 hiring fair tlays 

^ New Year’s Day, i hiring fan day. 


(i) Agreed to by the County Committees of the National Faimeis’ Union and the 
Kami Servants’ Union in Mardi 1919 — (2) According to a piinted contract recommended 
by the County Brandi of the National Fanners’ Union on Whitsunday 1920 — (3) These 
data are the same as drawn up in the Perth agreement. 


or two less than the ploughman. Dairjmiaids and byre-women have long 
hours, especially where rnilk has to be supplied fresh in the morning to 
nei^bouring towns. In such cases the dairymaids have to be up by 
four o’dock and do not finish work till late in the evening, thou^ they 
generally have a few hours rest during the day. Their work on Satur¬ 
day is the same as on other days, hut it is sometimes arranged to let them 
have every second Sunday ojff. Full information on this subject will 
'be found in the Report of the Committee on Women in Agriculture in 
Scotland recently submitted to the Board. 


From the above tables and account of the present working hours 
in the different counties it will be seen that in a great part of the country 
the joint recommendations made by the Perth National Conference have 
been practically followed on many farms, especially in regard to ^e adop- 
tiem of the nine-hour day in summer and Saturday half-h<^day, ex¬ 
cept in busy seasons. There are, however, numerous exceptions. The 
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Saturday liaU-lioliday on some farms b^;ins at 11.30 a. m. and on others as 
late as 3 or 4 p. m., and also on many &rms the ploo^iman is still ex¬ 
pected to work ten hours a day in summer when t^ weather is suitable, 
eqjedally in the Highlands, where wet weather often prevents out-door 
work, and it is essential to take full advantage of fine days when they 
come. Almost everywhere work is still done for ten hours a day (indud- 
ing Saturdays) during harvest, and in many cases during seed, l^y and 
potato-liftbg time. On the other hand, the working hours in winter are 
almost everywhere from dawn to dusk, and average about 8 hours a day 
(except Saturdays) for the three or four winter months. There are many 
variations, but on the whole the ploughman's working-week now aver¬ 
ages for the year about 50 hours, besides about 7 hours staUe-work — 
a reduction on the average of about 5 hours a week compared with the 
pre-war working hours. 

Considerable progress has also been made in defining by agreement 
certain matters regarding whi<h custom was vague, such as stable-work, 
the method of reckoning working hours, overtime and pa3rment during 
tickness. In some counties forms of engagement, to be signed by the 
worker and his employer, have been printed, embodying the terms recom¬ 
mended. All this most have a valuaMe effect in making the conditions 
of the contract mote definite and in obviating disputes. 


n. — I,AND SYSTEMS 


QREECE. 

THE AGRARIAN REFORM. 

OEEICIAE SOXntCES '■ 

ammAi, Si&tiSTics of Agbicci.turai, EKOsncnoN. KineOam of Greece. lOnlstiY of Kational 
Boonomy. Statistics Deportment. Year rgrS. Atliens, 1920. 

Grsbcb : Agramak Eaw op 27 February (rr ilUx.ca)'tg»o.'Jotirnal oftkeGovmtmmt offhe 
Kingdom of Greece, 28 February (r2 March) rgso. 

OTHER SOURCES: 

Greece with the Cyclapes anp Nortbesic Sforapbs. I^ndbooks prepared under the 
direction oS the Historioel Section of the Foreign Office, No. rS. Eondon, H. M. Sta- 
tionety Office, 1920. 

pAKAjons (A. Decasos), Ph. D.: Die lAmdwirtsdmft im hentigen Gdechenland. Berlin, 
P. Itoey, 2904. 

Gr t r c hrn iamp. wnascHAFnmBB ywsAmrsasB. Nath den Bericbten der K, u. El. fister.- 
nngar. Eansolaramter. Vienna, E. K. dster. Handclsmuseum, r9r3. 
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'TbOXJDERos (B. J.) : I/C rcl^ement economique de la Grto. Paris-Nanqy, Beiger-I^eviattlt, 
1920. 

Wo(^ASLi (Dr. D. K.): I«a bolution de la question agraire en Grdce. Athens, J. Sideiis, 1919. 
^UTFOLO (Dr. Ugo): I«a Greda economica odiema. Istituto ooloniale italiano. Dffido di 
infotmasioni economidlie estere. Rome, 1920. 

Mylonas (M.) : mouvemeut coopdntif en GrA:e 4 males de la mwtualtte etdela cooperation, 
13th Year, No. 3-4, March-Apiil 1919. 


§ I. SOMR NOTES ON THE RXJRAI, ECONOMY OF GREECE. 

(a) Territory and PopuLaHon, 

As a result of the peace and the Treaty of Bucharest of 1913, the ter¬ 
ritory of Greece was doubled in extent, its area bdng increased from 
64,296 square kilometres to 120,000 square kilometres. The tenitoiies 
occupied according to this treaty were: Northern Macedonia, Epirus, 
Crete, and. the islands of the Bgean Sea. Greece had another considerable 
territorial increase in consequence of the world-war: the conference of 
San Remo assigned to her Bulgarian and Turkish Thrace as far as the Une 
of Tchataldja, the Egean islands which still bdonged to Turkey and the 
teiritory of Smyrna, that is the vilayet of Aidin, this last however not in 
full sovereignty. 

The new European territories measure about 28,500 square kilometres; 
Smyrna and the territory within its administrative limits, 53,735 square 
kilometres, Greece, therefore, at the present time, taken as a whole, and tak¬ 
ing into account the resdulions of the Conference of San Remo with r^ard 
to Turkey, has an area of about 202,500 square kilometres. 

The population of Greece may be calculated as follows: 

Old Greece (territory of the kingdom exclusive of the acquisitiotis 


made in 1913 and 1920). 2,765,000 inhabitants 

New Greece (territory assigned to Greece by 
the treaty of Bucharest). 2,010,000 ** 

Total . . . 4,785,000 inhabitants 


the density of population being 40 per square kilometre. 

The population of the new European territories assigned to Greece in 
1920 may be calculated at between 800,000 and 900,000; for the vilayet 
of Sm3rma the estimates vary from 630,000 to 1,500,000 inhabitants. 

Among this population the agricultural dass is undoubtedly the most 
numerous; according to the ofiBicial figures referring only to Old Greece, 
the agricultural population is 61.7 per cent, and M. Tsouderos, founding 
his cdculation on the consideiation that the new provinces are chiefly 
inhabited by agriculturists makes it (page iix of his book) for the whole 
of Greece, exclusive of the latdy acquir^ territories, 65 per cent. 
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(b) AgricuUmd productimu 

The principal crops in Greece are the olive, the vine, cereals, tobacco 
and cotton. 

In the following table we give figures referring to the area cultivated, 
the production and its value, according to classes of produce, in 1918, the 
last year for which we have official figures from the Statistics D^artment 
of the Ministry of National Economy of Greece. These figures do not in¬ 
clude the production ol the territories occupied according to the conference 
ot San Remo. 


Area CidUvated, Ptoduciion and Value of Produce in 1918. 


Claas of produce 

Stremmas (x) 

cultivated 

Production 

in 

quintals 

Value 
of produce 
in drachmas (s) 

Cereals. 

0,^25,745 

8,305,102 

662,826,767 

Dried peas, lentils etc. 

713.151 

487.293 

54,«052974 

V^lables. 

341.356 

1,60 4,867 

84,847,900 

Industrial plants (tobacco, cotton, 
sesame, anise, flaz^. 

615,750 

382,213 

178,539,136 

Eorage plants . ..... 

286,163 

913.58* 

23,003,152 

Mast. 

1,644,525 

3.173,856 

133,142,508 

Table grapes .. 

114,700 

227.073 

11,400,819 

Saisins. 

1.014,964 

1,241,673 

80,505,355 

Olive oil. 

— 

936,674 

255.633.383 

Table olives . . 

— 

175,962 

14,023,687 

Total . . 

11^56,360 

— 

1.519,930,681 

1 sttemina « of a hectare — (2) 1 drachma i franc (at par). 


The fruit produced in 1917 amounted to 1,685,066 quintals, of the 
value of 60,544,989 drachmas. 

The total vElue of the agricultural produce in Greece previous to 1919 
i^ht be calculated at about 1,900,000,000 dradunas, reckoning at 250 
lions the value of animals and animal products, and at 76 millions the 
forest produce. 

With regard to the new territories annexed to the kingdom in 1920, 
it riiould be observed that in the vilayet of Adrianople the area under cul¬ 
tivation is about 830,000 hectares, of which 347,000 are devoted to cereals. 
In 1920 the value of the cereals produced was 64 millions of drachmas, 
and in the same year the quantity of tobacco produced was 6 millions of 
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IdlograiDines, and the value of the tobacco e2:ported was 16 millions of 
drachmas: in 1911 the value of tobacco esqported was 28 millions of 
drachmas. 

To vine-growing 40,000 hectares are devoted, and 375,000 hectares 
are covered with woods. The breeding of cattle and sheep forms one of the 
chief sources of wealth. The same may be said of the culture, which 
produces about 1,760,000 kilogrammes of dry cocoons. 

In the territory of Smyrna (vilayet of Aidin), the area cultivated is 
divided as follows: about 600,000 hectares are sown annually, of which from 
350,000 to 400,000 are devoted to cereals and other winter crops and from 
200,000 to 250,000 to summer crops; there axe 75,000 hectares of vine¬ 
yards, and 60,000 hectares of olive groves, whfle iBg-trees are grown 
on 10,000 hectares. 

The average yearly production of the principal crops is the following in 
millions of kdogrammes: 

Figs, 15 to 22, tobacco, 5 to 12; cereals, 400; cotton 22; dried 
peas, etc., 40 Qf opium 500,000 to i million Mogrammes are produced 
of an average value of 12 ^4 millions of drachmas. Of wine 38,000 hecto¬ 
litres are produced, and 487,000 of alcohol. Eggs are an important item 
of esport, from 18,000 to 20,000 boxes, each containing 1,500 eggs, valued 
at from 6 to 8 millions of drachmas, are annually exported. The forests 
produce 72,000 cubic metres of wood and 36,000 quintals of bark. 

(c) The Or^anisaiton of the Agriadtural Administration. 

The Greek government is working directly to meet the needs of agri¬ 
culture and to encourage its progr^ Its efforts with regard to reafforest¬ 
ation, land improvement, and the suppression of malaria are especially 
worthy of notice. 

A regular system of administrative agricultural services, whidi until 
1909 were ahnc^ entirdy wanting, has been organized. In that year 
the Mnistry of National Economy was created and in 1917 the Ministry 
of Agriculture was established. This indudes, besides all its other 
departments, two laboratories of agricultural cheinistry and three spedal 
laboratories for the diseases of plants, silk culture and the manufacture 
of aromatic oils. It also employs a considerable number of spedalists, 
each attached to a particular branch ot agriculture or stock breeding. The 
staff also indude managers of experiment stations, gardens and nurseries, 
agricultural engineers, assistant engineers and directors, all of whom have 
eminently practical duties. 

When it is considered desirable and the need is fdt, the Government 
has recourse to foreign countries for technical assistance. Thus the State 
has availed itself ot Italian experts in r^ard to olive cultivation and of 
Ftench spedalists for the improvement of fruit growing and market 
gardening 

The Greek agriculturist may derive benefit from this modem form of 
State assistance, and in fact he makes use of it in order to apply up to date 
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methods, especially in arboriculture, to obtain plants and seeds on advant¬ 
ageous terms and to combat plant ^seases, etc. 

Theoretical instruction has increased remarkably. Until a few years 
ago there was only the Averoff Higher School ot Agriculture and the Kassa- 
vetti Practical School. A law of 1917 enjoined the establishment of a prac¬ 
tical school in every province, and several of these schools are already work¬ 
ing. Another law made provision for the practical and systematic instruc¬ 
tion of agricultural engineers. 

The introduction of practical agricultural instruction into the primary 
sdiools must also be referred to, as from this measure many advantages are 
to be expected, since the school gardens previously instituted have an¬ 
swered their purpose extremdy wdd. 

A still greater impulse has been given by more recent laws, particu¬ 
larly on the subject of agricultural me^anics. The State has the right to 
obtain a loan from the National Bank for the purchase of improved ap¬ 
pliances, insecticides, seeds, fertilizers, etc., which the Society of Agriculture 
undertakes to distribute among the agriculturists. 

The work of the Government is effectively supplemented by theRoyal 
Society of Agriculture which receives an annual grant varying according 
to the requirements of agriculture. Besides the many other ways in which 
it helps lo diffuse gxeater hnowledge, it has established an experiment 
station, where it is proposed to acdimatize various species of cereals 
and foreign l^juminous and industrial plants not known in Greece, two 
great nursery gardens from which fruit trees are distributed at moderate 
prices, a school of agriculture and a school of silkworm culture in the 
neighbourhood of Athens. 

(dl A^icuUural Credit and Co-oteration. 

I. A^icidturd Credit, — By the agreement of 6 December 1914, rati¬ 
fied by Daw No. 656 of 1915 the National Bank of Greece is obliged to place 
at the disposal ot the State 25 millions of drachmas at 4 per cent, in order 
to enable it to organize agricialtural credit. Under Daw No. 603 of 1914 
two State Agricultural Banks were organized, the Agricultural Bank of the 
Efeean Islands, and that of Macedonia, both moddled on the General Util¬ 
ity Bank of Crete, which is a small agricultural bank, existing there since the 
time of the Turkish domination and re-organised by Daw No. 393 of 27 July 
1901 of the autonomous State of Crete; this organization was preserved with 
some dight modification by the Greek Daw No. 487 of 1914. The object 
of this bank is the encouragement and advancement of agriculture, of 
agricultural industries and of stock breeding in the idand of Crete. The 
object is attained by granting to peasants mortgage loans on favourable 
terms, repayable in periods of from 5 to 15 years according to the amount. 
The value of the mortgage must be three times the amount of the sum lent, 
which must never exceed 1,000 dradimas for a loan to private individuals, 
and 4,000 drachmas to agricultural associations. The Bank has made 
considerable progress and has rendered excdlent services. 
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2. Aqricidtural C<h<yf>eraiion. — The co-operative movement in Greece 
is of very recent date. In fact before the year 1914 there were not a dozen 
co-operative societies existing in Greece, unless we take into account some 
few early co-operative transactions among certain communes and some 
primitive associations among pastoral people relating to their pastures 
and the production and sale in common of the produce of their flocks. 

In 1914 8 - fundamental law on co-operative societies was passed whereby 
the legal basis of such societies was laid down, whether they were agricul¬ 
tural, or among workmen in cities or for credit and saving, or for purchase, 
sale, distribution, production, mutual insurance, etc. At the same time the 
Ministry of National Economy, by means of a department created for the 
purpose, imdertook a systematic propaganda in favour of co-operatioiL 
This effort at stimulation produced excellent results. By the end of 1918 
there were, in fact, 917 co-operative associations of which 820 were agri¬ 
cultural co-operative societies roistered at the Ministry of Agriculture. 

These 820 co-operative agricultural societies contained 32,648 members 
and had a share capital of 2,515,540 drachnas. 

About 100 of these societies have unlimited liability, nearly all being 
in the department of Messenia. The Umited liability of the other societies 
usually varies from twice to five times the value of the share, but iu some 
it reaches ten times, and even 50 times. The total amount of the sums 
represented by this limited liability is 15,972,845 drachmas. 

These societies, do not generally extend their work beyond the limits 
of the commune in whidi they have their headquarters. 

Of the agiictiltural co-operative societies about three-fourths are 
mixed associations for credit, saving, purchase, and sale; they also, to a 
certain extent, perform the functions of co-operative distributive societies, 
procuring for the farmers not only machines, implements, fertilizers, and 
other agricultural requisites, but also articl^ for domestic use or con** 
sumption. 

These mixed societies render useful service to farmers in small locali* 
ties. The necessity for establishing distinct co-operative societies for the 
various branches only occurs in large villages, where business is more com¬ 
plicated, and where it is possible to find a larger number of competent 
managers. In these cases it is provided by the rules that the mixed assoc¬ 
iations shall contribute to the formation of special societies as soon as 
circumstances permit. 

Among other agricultural societies must be mentioned special co-oper¬ 
ative societies for purchase, sale and production (co-operative societies for 
the making or sale of wine, co-operative dairies and co-operative oil mills); 
the societies for the sale of currants, .which are tending to federation in a 
great central union, are specially noteworthy. Among tte recently formed 
societies, nine are for the purchase of land in Thessaly, where ^ce 1907 
(Law of 7 April 1907) the A^cultural Bank of Thessaly has been enga^ 
in the purchase, dikribution and colonization of State lands. 

A certain number of co-operative societies have combined to form tour 
r^onal unions. Others are in process of formation, and also a national 
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tederatdon which will strengthen the movement. At Athens a co-operative 
propagandist newspaper is published. At present the National Bank ob¬ 
tains credit for co-operative societies; the three State Agricultural Banks 
above mentioned, that of the Efeean Islands, that of Macedonia and that of 
Crete, also contribute. 

A very useful pro\’ision is that whereby sulphate of copper and sulphur, 
imported in large quantities at reduced prices, under the guarantee of the 
State, are supplied on credit to co-operative \dne-growers‘ societies. 

lastly it is anticipated that a central credit institution for co-operation 
will be formed. 

At present three are in Greece no mutual agricultural insurance 
societies. 


§ 2 . The land system and the new aorarian laws. 

(a) The Land System. 

(a) Jn OH Cfeece. — Until 1880, that is until the annexation of Thessaly, 
it maybe said that Greece had no experience of the serious agricultural crises 
which disturbed the rest of Europe. The Greek general assemblies, trom 
1836 onwards, had passed a series of laws by which any citizen who did not 
possess land could easily purchase a large tract from the public and private 
domains ot the State, by annual pa3rments ot 3 % to 7 drachmas per 
stremma for a period of 18 to 30 years. Some dasses of citizens were even 
dispensed trom the payment of these sums. 

By this system many homdess citizens and landless agriculttuists 
became small proprietors ; in fact, according to the statistics published by 
the Ministry of Agriculture in Athens, the grants of land from the State, 
obtained through the above mentioned law, numbered 375,000, and the 
lands thus granted measured more than three millions ot stremmas. These 
figures refer only to Old Greece, and therefore do not indude Thessaly nor 
the provinces occupied after 1913 (New Greece). Any inconvenience that 
may have been felt by the small agriculturists, in consequence of the 
increased necessities of their families and of the insuffidency ot land, 
soon found a prompt and natural remedy in the inclination of the poorer 
rural population to the sea-faring trades which had for them a great 
attraction. 

Thus after the lapse of a few years, we find in Old Greece the non- 
urban population difEerentiated into two great dasses, the one comprising 
the small proprietors and those holding land by emphyteusis, almost all 
well ofiE and independent, espedaUy in the Pdoponnesus; the other, the 
sea-faring dass, which contributed so much to the prosperity of the mer¬ 
cantile marine ot Greece. 

(b) In Thessaly. — A crisis giving rise to the agrarian question mani¬ 
fested its^ in 1880 and the following years with the annexation ot Thessaly, 
where a totally difiEerent land system prevailed ; viz. the large estates of 
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the tchiflicks in violent contrast with the pauperism ot the cultivators; 
imtnei^ tracts ot 20,30, and even 50,000 stremmas with sumptuous konaks 
and miserable huts in which the peasant families, oppressed by the Beys 
and by tithes, lived in hardship 

With the annex a t ion, the corvees and the tithes disappeared, but the 
question ©f the emancipation of the land remained a burning question, all 
the more because of the contrast between the land system in Thessaly and 
that of the rest of the kingdom, and difScult to solve because the compensa¬ 
tion to be paid to the proprietors amounted to tens of millions. Neverthe¬ 
less the miserable condition of the agricultural proletariat in Thessaly 
could not be neglected, and between 1907 and 1918 the State, acting 
through the Agricultural Bank of Thessdy, founded in 1907, succeeded 
in purchasing 57 estates, 635,782 stremmas in extent, and distributing 
them to the peasants; in this way the number of the tchiflick villages is 
reduced to about 250 In the period from 1880 to igir the focus of the 
agrarian question in Greece was Thessaly, so that the " Thessalian question " 
was synon3ncnous with the " agrarian question 

But the phase which was actually decisive ot the agrarian question in 
Thessaly did not begin until 1911, when the National Assembly, convoked 
for the revision of the constitution, gave to the State by Art. 17 the right 
ot expropriating the tchiflicks of Thessaly for reasons ot public utility, 
to distribute them among the poor cultivators with the object ot making 
them smaU proprietors. 

fc) In Macedonia. — In Macedonia, occupied in 1913 in pursuance of 
the treaty of Bucharest, the Turkish sy^em of land holding prevailed. Ac¬ 
cording to Turkish law, rural property did not belong absolutely to the hold¬ 
ers, but formed the private domain of the State which by special acts grant¬ 
ed it to private individuals, who thus obtained certain rights over it In 
Turkish this right is called fessarouf; it represents the right of possession 
and usufruct rather than the right of ownership. 

The private individual to whom the State made this concession could 
not build on the land without special permission from the State, nor yet 
plant vines or trees or utilize the clay to make earthenware ; he could not 
transfer the property to others, who if they wished to take his place were 
obliged to have a new act drawn up by a special office of public lands. Any 
testamentary disposition was also prohibited; only sons, husbands and 
brothers could inherit the rights over these lands, and only on condition 
that a new public act should recognize the succession. 

There was another restriction of an economic character; it the usufruc¬ 
tuary should n^lect the cultivation of the land for three years he was dis¬ 
possessed of his rights, and the State could dispose of the property. 

This system recalls that of collective ownership or nationalization 
of the land, but in Turkey, because of the administrative methods and the 
temperament of the inhabitants it could only be very injurious to agricul¬ 
ture and to progress. 

The Porte granted large tracts of these lands to powerful individuals, 
generally living at a great distance from them, knowing nothing about them 
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anA entrusting their coltivation to prodnoe-diaring tenants, who were ex¬ 
posed to every Vimi of extortion both from thdr employers and from the 
government tax collectors. The condition of the Macedonian peasants was 
therefore very wretched; heavy taxes, tithes, oppression of every kind, 
conies which must be carried out, eveiTthing contributed to reduce them 
to the condition of ^ves. 

There was therefore no interest in thoroughly cultivating the land, and 
no win to do it, since he who enjoyed the usufruct sought tor quick returns 
and small espenser while the peasant had no interest in increasing the 
produce, which must nearly all belong to bis master. 

(b) The New Azarian Laws 01 1917 and 1920. 

Bdng confronted with this situation, exertional from a l^al point of 
view, and unfavourable to agriculture, the Gre^ government of Salonika, 
presided over by Venizdos, found itsdf comj^ed to take decisive 
measures. 

The I<aw of 22 December 1917 was linked through a series of other pto- 
viaons to Art. 17 of the New Constitution of iqii — already rmerred to 
— and with the object of solving the land problem of the new provinces, 
a number of provisions of general import were issued, which mark an en- 
tixdLy new departure in the agrarian policy of the State. 

The new Agrarian Law, No. 1,072, of 22 December 1917, consists of 
five«dauses, corresponding to the five edicts of the provisiotud govern¬ 
ment of Salonika (Nos. 2466-2470 of 20 May 1917}. The most important 
are those respectitig " the concession of land to poor cultivators to form 
small proprietors ” and that concerning the " compulsory expropriation 
of rural landed propertj’.” The cultivators who have a right to " agricul¬ 
tural restitution," that is, to receive from the State “ a sufficient lot" 
of land to cultivate, are dassified in nine cat^ories which are successively 
called to receive the concession according to the extent of the land at the 
disposal of the State. This land, speaking generally, consists of two- 
thirds of each tchifUck, but it may indude the whole of the estate, except 
in every case 1000 stremmas (100 hectares), or the tenth part of the whole 
area (according to the different regions) wliich are reserved to the pro¬ 
prietor. 

Those who have a right to the grant of a lot of land are obliged by 
law to form*au associalion called “ agricultural association for the pur¬ 
chase of land," that is, a special form of community possessed of real 
and personal rights, of which a large number had already arisen in a short 
time in Thessaly. 

Many formalities are needful before the State can exercise the rig^t 
of expropriation, and transfer to the Agricultural Association the e3q>ro- 
priated land. The prindpal acts of the procedure are the following. At 
the request of tiie Ministty of Agriculture a royal decree determines what 
property is subject to expropriation in order to create small proprietors. 
The decree is preceded by instructions which dedde questions rdating 
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to the fertility of the soil, the number of stremmas necessary for the main¬ 
tenance of a family of agriculturists, the area to be expropriated, the 
fixing of the compensation, etc. The Council of Public Lands, the Council 
of A^culture, and in the last resort, the Coimdl of Ministers, pronounce 
upon all controversies and disputes between the parties. The first of 
these Councils, with the addition of three high officials of the Finance 
Ministry, of the Ministry of National Economy and of the Ministry of 
Communications, decide upon the question of public utility, and fix the 
amount of the compensation. A second royal decree orders the expro¬ 
priation. If the persons interested do not accept the sum fixed by the 
Administration the question is referred to the President of the Court of 
First Instance in the province in which the land is situated. The Presid¬ 
ent summarily and provisionally pronounces or refuses the expropria¬ 
tion and fixes the sum due to the expropriated proprietor. In the case 
of refusal or dispute, or if the land is burdened witli mortgages, the amount 
of the compensation in ready money or in “ expropriation bonds ” is 
deposited in the Central Bank and the receipt therefor is handed to the 
President of the Tribunal. Eight days after public notice has been given 
of this step, the State acquires the full ownership of the land. Then the 
property, without other formalities, is transferred to the Agricultural 
Association which admin sters it in “^e common interest of the members, 
and may divide it if the majority consents. The land thus acquired is 
inalienable, and cannot be mortgaged. It forms the “ homestead " which 
the heirs cannot further divide. The payment of the price to the State 
is made by instalments in a period varying from i to 30 years (Art. 3 of 
I/aw No. 1072 D, and Laws Nos. 3951/911 and 103/915). 

Besides the actual agriculturists, any person carrying on a useful 
trade within the limits of the tchiflick has a right to a^ for an agricultural 
house with a garden of from i to 20 stremmas. 

The objects of the Law of 1917 are therefore the transformation of 
poor farmers, and especially produce-diaring tenants, into small independ¬ 
ent proprietors, the exemption of both large and small estates from all 
burdens, the protection, strengthening and oiganization of the agricul¬ 
tural class. 

The law is not free from imperfections; the legidature itself, when 
extending it to the province of Trikkala, modified and completed nine 
of the sections. Its chief defect is a superabundance of rules with regard 
to procedure and formalities, while the officials charged with its carrying 
out are few in number, badly organized and not decentralized. 

Other small modifications of detail were made to the Law of 22 Deo 
ember 1917 by the Agrarian Law of 27 February (ii March) 1920, which 
reproduces in its broad lines and in all its principal provisions the 
preceding Law of 1917. 

The publication of the Law of 27 February (ii March) 1920 was 
, hastened by the fact that the Law of 1917 contained errors of detail and 
some insufficient measures, but the provisions made at that time remain 
unaltered in the new text. 
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The new agiaiian laws try to diminate any damage that might he 
caused to the rural economy of the country, tiirou^ the disappearance 
of the great estates, and their division into small holdings, by favourii% 
the formation of co-operative organizations whidi alone are in a position 
to take the same action and initiative as a large proprietor. For this 
reason the land is not directly distributed amomgst individuals; those 
who wish to share in the purchase of an estate, must, as has been said, 
form themsdves into an association, and with this, not with individuals, 
the State will treat. This proviaon of the law is of great importance 
because it stimulates, directly and effectivdy, the formation of co-oper¬ 
ative organizations and agricultural associations. 

The object at which the legidature aims is only the elimination of 
great estates which are neglected or badly cultivated, and though no pledge 
has been given, nor does the law distinguish between estates which are let, 
and those which are cultivated directly by the proprietor, or between 
estates wdl cultivated or n^ected, it is certain that it will not be applied 
to those great rural estates which, through the labours and personal ^- 
forts of their owners, have become modd farms, an example and stimulns 
to a whole district. While rejecting as far as the law permits the exist¬ 
ing situation as long as it serves the general interest and the needs of the 
country, the Greek government possesses through t his law every means 
it requires to modify thoroughly the sj'stem on which hitherto Greek 
agriculture has been based. 


AifB^O RTTGGBBI, gerente respmisabile 
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OStOIN OF THE InSTITDTE AND SdMMAlRY OF THE TnTERNA,TIONAI, TEHATY, 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of y June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Nineteen other governments have since adhered to the Institute^ 

It is a Government institution in which each country is represented 
by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall. 

(а) collect, study and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and am- 
mal products, trade in agriailtural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various maikets; 

(б) communicate the above information as as possible to those 
interested; 

(6) indicate the wages paid for farm work, 

{d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the woild, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, and 
if possible, any eflective remedies * 

{e) study questions concerning agricultural co opeiatiou, insurance 
aud credit from every point of view; collect and publish information 
which might prove of value in the various countries for the organization 
of agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, it necessary, 
measures tor the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilizing tor this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agriailtural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc^ 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT [contintied). 

By I, P. DVOEAK 

Dodor of Taw^, Managa of Uie Union of Agricultural Co-opttahve Socidie% Prague, 


§ 4. Prissent position of the co-operative societies. 

I. Total Number of Co-operahve Societies, — According to the list 
of co-operative societies inscribed in the register of the commercial courts, 
there were in Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia on i January 1918, 8,185 
co-operative societies of all kinds, of which 5,123 were based on un¬ 
limited liability and 3,062 on limited liability. They were thus divided: 
1^331 co-operative societies of the Schultze-Dditsch type ; 911 co-operative 
distributive societies; 699 industrial co-operative societies, 354 co-op¬ 
erative building societies. There were 4,876 agricultural co-operative societies 
— or about 60 per cent, of the total number of co-operative societies — 
amongst these being 3,803 Kampelicky credit societies. Of the 20 co-oper¬ 
ative federations, 9 were federations of agricultural co-operative societies. 

Of all the countries which made up the former Austria it is the Czech 
countries in which agricultural co-operation is most highly developed. 
Whilst in Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia the number of inhabitants was 
10,069,257 in 1910 — which represented 36.1 per cent, of the total popul¬ 
ation of Austria — there were 6,978 co-operative societies, that is 43,6 
per cent, of the total number of co-operative societies in Austria. If 
we take account only of the agricultural dasses and of agricultural co-oper¬ 
ative societies, we obtain for the year 1910 the following results. In 
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the Czech countries the agricnltuial classes numbered 3,489,283 peisons, 
or 25 2 per cent, of the total agricultural population of Ausstria. There 
were, however, in those countries 3,382 Kanipelickj^' credit societies or 
44 4 per cent of the total number of such societies in Austria, and 1,007 
miscellaneous agricultural co-opeiative societies or 35 i per cent of the 
total number in Austria 

The place occupied b3^ Czech agriculture in the matter of co-operation 
indicates clearly the great effort which has been made by the Czech people 
to organize independent agricultural co-operative societies 

2. Position of AgriciiUural Credtt Societies, — The following figures 
show the rapid development of the Czech agricultural co-operative credit 
societies; 


Year 

Ntimbei of 
Kampdickv 
credit societies 

Number 

o£ 

jmemtieis 

Capit 

L 

Rebci\c , 

funds 

m tuousonds of ciov\ns 

Deposits 

1901 - . 

787 

69,400 

034 

2 II 

22,835 

1912 . . . 

3,516 

250,564 

2.7 

3.459 

209,959 

1918 . . 

2,5C8 

1 264,78 s 

2.9 

7,288 

553,263 


The majority of the Kampelicky credit societies are affiliated to the 
Central Union of Czech Agricultural Co-operative Societies, Prague II, 
Hybemska 20. This is now the largest non-German federation of co-oper¬ 
ative societies in the whole of Central Europe 

The distribution of the Kampelicky credit societies amongst the dif¬ 
ferent federations on i November 1918 was as follows . 
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Even in abnormal circunistauces the Kampelicky societies enjoyed 
the complete confidence of their rural dejiositors. Their deposits steadily 
increased, particularly during the War. but tliis must be attributed, it ivS 
true, to a greater circulation of mone3’ in general. 

On I March 1919 the Central ITnioii of Prague made a new inquiry 
into the position of the Kampelicky credit societies which are affiliated 
to it. The results were as follows. 

Of 1,656 Kampelick^^ credit societies, 1,644 furnished returns. The 
capital was 1,657,000 crowns; the reserve funds, 3,973,000 crowns; the 
savings deposits amounted to 456,703,000 crowns ; the deposits on current 
account to 13,272,000 crowns; the number of depositors was 318,411, so that 
the average summon deposit was 1,454 crowns. This average shows that 
the societies have reached particularly the dass of small farmers and agri¬ 
cultural labourers. 

Before the War, the Kampelicky societies had invested about 90 per 
cent, of their deposits in loans granted to their members , the remainder 
was deposited with the Federation. At present the proportion is reversed. 
The societies have 32,163,000 crowns invested in loans granted to 
members; 6,616,000 crowns in securities; 6,969,000 crowns in mortgage 
loans, whilst the balance, 402,657,000 crowns, is deposited with the Centr^ 
Union at Prague or with other institutions. 

A similar development ^has taken place amongvSt the German Raif¬ 
feisen societies. These are*" affiliated to three federations having their 
headquarters at Prague, Brno and Bflsko (now at Opava) respectively". 
The greater number were formed a little earlier than the Czech .societies, 
and ^ancially they are somewhat stronger. Uatterly", however, their devel¬ 
opment has not been so rapid as that of the Czech Kampelicky" societies. 

The statistics of the German credit and savings societies are as fol¬ 
lows : 


year 

Numlicr 

of 

Number 

ot 

Capital 

Rc'scrve funds 

Deposits 


societies 

members 

in Ihoimiuls ol rnwiis 

lyil. 

71T 

5(3,000 

I ,<03 

170 


1912. 

1,072 

X 23,000 

2,1(17 

3 ,1 <>3 

i 7 <'.y \ 1 

1918 . 

1,107 

15 . 5,535 

2,tib() 

<>.'> 15 

-113.57'' 


The i)osition of the federations of Raiffeisen s<»cieties 0111 November 
1918 was as follows : 
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Names of fcdeiatioub Number 

to Khidi the societies of 

are aflili ited societies 


Niuubci 

Ntunbu 

Capital 

Rcbcive 

Sa^ 1114s 

oi 

1 

iiiudb 

dcposith 

rciuius 



1 


iuiiii*died , meuibcis 


'' Zentialverband ” 






Prague . 

674 

017 

82,984 

2,058 

3,613 

" Zentialverband ” 






Bmo . 

296 

214 

33.850 

021 

3 , f 5 o 

''Verband” Bilsko . 

137 

25 

18,701 

307 

S82 

Total . . 

1,107 

~856 

135,538 

2,886 



Dcpo'^ils 
on emiuit 
accoimt 


in Uiousinds ol ciowns 


375,573 


1 ^ 1,257 


21, po 


7,788 


5 <>, 7 j 6 I 2.^68 

44 I 31.676 


Taken together we have the following aggregate statistics for the co¬ 
operative credit societies of Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia : 


Number ‘ Number 

Tear ^ of I of 

societies I members 

lOOl.’ T,t98 125,000 

1912 .1 a.sf'S 373 . 621 I 

i9iJ> • ■ • 3.705 399,323 I 


Capital Resell c funds | Deposits 
m thousands of crowns 


1,726 090 , 69,231 

1,875 I <>,^>32 I 400,903 

5,033 11,233 . 996 , 8^0 


To indicate the importance of these figures which show the strength 
of co-operative credit in Czechoslovakia, it may be added that the local 
societies are developed by their own resources. They are entirdy inde¬ 
pendent in their financial buhiness, being able to count only upon their 
own lesources or those which the inhabitants of the district supply to 
them. The rural classes have need of them; they liave formed them them¬ 
selves and have maintained them with complete confidence in them, so 
that these societies are very strongly rooted in the economic life of the 
Czech country districts. They have become the mainstay of Czech agri¬ 
culture and it is possible, thanks to them, to continue to extend co-operation 
to other branches of the economic activity of the fanners. 

The network of Kampelicky societies is now complete in the whole 
State, covering all the country districts, even to the most remote mountains. 
A great number of the Kampelicky societies are endeavouring, moreover, 
to improve the mortgage debts of agricultural undertakings. They facil¬ 
itate the transfer of mortgage debts from various institutions to the 
territorial mortgage bank, which grants mortgage loans which cannot 
be called up and are repayable by instalments. Moreover most of them 
are at the same time agents for the Territorial Insurance Fund in Bohemia. 
This national institution, which does not sedk to make profits, carries 
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out old age invsurance on philanthropic lines. 

Almost all tlie local societies also make purchases of agricultural re¬ 
quisites (fertilizers, coal, feeding stuffs, machines, seeds, etc.). In addition 
to their economic activity”, the5’^ establish libraries, organize lectures, etc. 

3. Possilion iDid Work of the Agricultural Federations, — As the Kam- 
pelicky societies developed their federations also developed. The follow¬ 
ing table contains aggregate figures showing the growth of the federations: 


Ytai 

Number 

of 

afliliated 

Other 

affiliated 

co-operative 

societies 

Capital 

Deposits 

Turnover 


ICampelidky 

societies 

in thousands of crowns 

T()0^ . . 

r,o8 ( 

I 

00 

M 

i 

12S 

10,652 

110,684 

19 J • • 



',029 


662,172 

191JS . . 


J 

S,05^ 

534,253 

718,803 


The aggregate reserve funds of these federations amounted to 1,097,000 
crowns in 1913 and to 4,318,000 crowns in 1918. 

The figures for the Central Union of Agricultural Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties for 1918, wliich are included in the above table, were as follows: 
Affiliated Kampelicky credit societies, 1,654; other affiliated co-operative 
societies, 430; capital, 5,664,300 crowns; reserve fund, 1,514,557 crowns ; 
deposits, 284,586,807 crowns and turnover 1,546,262,753 crowns; assets, 
324,776,187 crowns. At the end of 1920 the deposits amoimted to 460,000,000 
crowns. The deposits come solely from the affiliated Kampelicky societies 
and other co-operative societies which consider the Union as thdr central 
bank; on the one hand they deposit their surpluses with it and on the other 
the}' apply to it for the credit which the^^^ require. The Central Union, 
speaking genenilly, assures the service of making payments in Czech agri¬ 
culture. It also extends its activity to public cre^t transactions. 

Its main business, according to the I^w of 1903, is the legal inspection 
of the affiliated co-operative societies. This work is not confined to audit¬ 
ing their books. It supervises also the commercial and technical man¬ 
agement of the'' societies by means of inspectors who are specialists in 
the different brairches (e. g. co-operative dairy societies, co-opera¬ 
tive societies for the drying of chicory, co-operative miUs, co-op¬ 
erative societies for the production and distribution of electricity, etc.). 
This work also indudes the auditing of the accounts of the co-operative 
societies affiliated to the Central Union. This is a temporary arrange¬ 
ment, which was made on aqcount of the inadequate number of offiidals 
during and after the War, The Central Union is also very active as an 
addsory body and represents the interests of the co-operative sodeties 
before the legislature and the public administration. It compiles statistics 
of the co-operative societies and publishes special co-operative journals, 
besides pamphlets and other publications on co-operation. During the first 
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year after the foundation of the republic it established, with the aid of a 
subsidy- from the Ministry of Agriculture, a higher school of agricultural 
co-operation for the instruction of the eniidoyees and officials of co-oper¬ 
ative societies. The dourse is for one year, and is attended, for the most 
part, by pupils of vsecondary schools. The instructors are drawn on the 
one hand from persons engaged in the management of the Central Union 
and on the other hand from the teaching staffs of the Universities and tech¬ 
nical schools. The interest aroused b^" the schools gives ground for hop¬ 
ing that it will be attended not only by Czechoslovaks, but by other 
Slavs, notably Yugoslavs and Russians. A course of two months is also 
given at the school for persons who are already engaged as employees of 
co-operative societies. Lastly, the school organizes in the provinces and 
country districts shorter courses, the principal object of which is to give 
practical information to the largest possible number of employees and 
officials of the co-operative societies, and practical advice regarding the 
account keeping and management of co-operative credit societies and other 
co-operative societies. 

The Central Union is, at the same time, a wholesale society for the 
societies which are affiliated to it. The co-operative stores, the co-opera¬ 
tive societicws for the purchase of requisites and the co-operative mills 
are grouped in a section which supplies agricultural requisites wholesale 
to the co-operative societies and to the Katnpelicky credit societies and 
which undertakes the marketing of their produce. The work of the Union 
extends beyond the boundaries of the Republic both in regard to the 
direct purchase of agricultural requisites (fertilizers, certain kinds of agri¬ 
cultural machinery, feeding stuffs, seeds) and in regard to the sale to other 
countries of agricultural produce (oats, seed-grain, seeds, etc.). Even 
during the War, the co-operative stores thought it necessary, in the inter¬ 
est of the food-sui)ply of the country, to undertake the purchase of the 
grain requisitioned by the State for the Grain Office; the Central Union 
thus pla5’ed the part of a comniibsary general, at the same time defending 
the interest of the co-operative societies. After the foundation of the Re¬ 
public, the co-operative societies and the Central Ihiion were utilized 
to a much greater extent in the purchase of grain and potatoes after the 
acceptance of the demand made by the farmers that the State-regulated 
purchase of grain and potatoes should be entrusted to .the co-operative 
societies. The distribution of fertiUzeis amongst the dealers, which from 
that time was submitted to a certain official control, was also entrusted 
to the Central Union. The Union also served as intermediary between 
the co-operative societies and the army for the supply of hay and of straw. 

The more the difficulty of obtaining coal increases, the greater be¬ 
comes the desire, particularly in the countrj^ districts, to have dectricity. 
It is interesting to note that electricity will be supplied in the country 
mainly by co-operative societies formed for this purpose. They will 
form federations, either by themselves or together with the communes, 
which will be in a position to lay down secondary lines at their common 
expense and this will tend to equalize the very different rates charged in the 
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vaiious communes and so generalize the use of electricity. This work 
is directed by the electricity section of the Central Union. The purchase 
of,plant foi the majority of electric midertakings in the Republic has 
been entrusted either to the Central Union or to the Electricity League of 
Central Bohemia. The electricity section of the Central Union has been 
entrusted, on the initiative of the purchase section, with the purchase of 
dectric plant until such time as the dectric undertakings and the Central 
Union can form an independent co-operative society for this purpose. 
The Central Union enters into commercial relations with the principal 
firms in the world. In this field alone, its turnover for the first five 
months of 1920 was 60,000,000 crowns. 

The Central Union also has special sections for the co-operative weav¬ 
ing societies, the co-operative distilleries, the co-operatWe societies for 
the manufacture of potato-flour, the co-operative dairies and the co-opera¬ 
tive distributive societies. These sections undertake the joint marlsiting 
of the produce of the .societies or the joint purchase of raw material or plant. 
The work of these sections, though independent from the commercial point 
of view, must not go beyond the scope of the general work of the Central 
Union. The business development of the Central Union proceeds slowly 
but steadily and regularly, as may be seen from the following table, which 
shows the purchase and sales of various products and raw materials: 


Year Wtig(m-lodds Millionb o£ cidwiis 

1901. 93a 0.28 

1903. 6,115 3.9 

1910.12,576 7.4 

1915 .16,781 ri.i 

1916 .13.650 lo.i 

1917 .16,875 13-2 

1918 .15,080 16.7 

1919 .27,23a 107.4 

1920 .%,o66 420 


The other co-operative fedeiations carry on work identical with that 
of the Central Union hut on a smaller scale. 

The devdopmeut of the federations of German co-operative societies 
is analogous to that of the Czech federations as may be seen from the 
following figures : 
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German Federations, 


Year 

Affiliated 

Railfeiscn 

bociciics 

Olliei 

affiliated 

co-ojMsia- 

tive 

Capitol 

Dqiosito Tuiiiovci 

iu UioustUids of crowns 

Reserve 

funds 

1903 

845 

1 96 

80 

14.430 

I0M3O 


I911 • 

1,073 

i.°73 1 

130 

47.873 

211,236 

217 

1918 . 

1,123 

1,123 

558 

262,834 

2,031,404 

967 


Their work is similar to that of the Czech Federations. The'Brno 
Federation, dtmng the War, extended its work to the insurance of various 
risks for the members of its affiliated societies. This example was partially 
followed, with some modifications, by the Prague and Opava Federations. 
The Bmo Federation also undertakes agricultural work properly so-called 
(land improvement, etc.). 

In general the German Raiffeisen societies are stronger than the Czech 
societies. Their field of action is larger than that of the Czecli societies ; 
their financial resources are more considerable. On the other hand, they 
are much less numerous. It must not be forgotten, too, that in respect 
of Czech agriculture, the district agricultural loan banks work very 
actively side by side with the co-operative credit societies, whereas the 
German civil loan banks have only a secondary importance. 

4. Position of the District Agricultural Loan Banks, — The following 
figures give an idea of the development of the Czech district loan banlss 
in Bohemia: 


Year 

Nuintiu 

of 

1 Number 
of 

! 

banks 

uicuibcis 

_ 

1890 .... 

98 

123,091 

1900 .... 

II9 


1913 .... 

125 

195.308 

1917 • . • • 

125 

207,654 


Owned 

capital 


in tlioiisands of uowub 


5,7^0 

371 

15.898 

13.085 

2,679 

74,957 

11,135 

7.329 

212,448 

I1.f>79 

11.428 

U 9.390 


Reserve 

funds 


Deposits 


The number of German banks in Bohemia was 41 in 1903, 42 in 1911 
and 43 in 1917. Their capital was 3,244,000 crowns in 1911 and 3,152,000 
crowns in 1917. Their reserve funds were 960,000 crowns in 1911 and 
1,240,000 crowns in 1917. The deposits amounted to 9,098,000 crowns 
in 1903, to 17,515,000 crowns in 1911 and to 29,810,000 crowns in 1917. 
The total number of members in 1911 was 45,473. 

In Moravia, there still exist the so-called tax funds. According to the 
latest statistics, which rder to 1902, there were 339 Czech funds and 87 
German funds ; the aggregate capital was about 22,000,000 crowns. In 
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Silesia there are 103 of these funds, with 3,000,000 crowns of capital. These 
institutions confine themselves to granting loans to fanners, generally 
in the form of inoitgage loans; only a very small number of them accept 
deposits. They have remained without much importance for agricultural 
credit, though they would doubtless have shown considerable progress, 
such as that shown by the district banks, had they been combined into 
district organizations It is only now that it is proposed to group these 
small financial units to form a single institution 

5. Provincial Creiit Fund for Small Farmers and Small Mairnfactur- 
ers, — The Provincial Credit Fund for Small Farmers and Small Manu¬ 
facturers at Prague has a special position. It was founded in 1898 by 
Bohemia with the object of obtaining credit for agricultural and vocation¬ 
al co-operative societies. The endowment given by Bohemia was 1,000,000 
crowns; a loan at 3 per cent, was also granted to it by the ZmsM Banka 
of Prague. The work of the Fund for the benefit of small farmers only 
began to be developed at the begimiing of 1908, when it began to receive 
deposits from tie district banks and from the agricultural co-operative 
societies. 

The following table contains some statistics showing its develop¬ 
ment ; 


Yeui 


roundalion Rcberve 

capital I^iud 


DcpObltb 


I/kibilitics 


iu tlioubands of crovins 


1899. 

95 

5 


106 

1908 . 

1,^35 

66 

1,408 

2,796 

lOll. 

1,213 

74 

7,088 

II,T 2 I 

191b.. 

1, 2*^9 

2()8 

103,527 

m 

185,026 


TMs Fund was established as the nudeos of the future piovindal 
co-oi)ciative bank which, like the Fund for Small Manufacturers, was 
to base its work above all itpon the agricultural and other co-operative 
societies. 

The organization of agricultural credit has often received hdp from 
the Fund for Small Fanners. It is understood, however, that the alloc¬ 
ation of this fund must be fixed by agreement witli the other federations 
of agricultural co-operative sodeties when the re-organization of the mitire 
finandal system of Czechoslovak agriculture is undertaken. 

6. Position of Co-operative Societies other ffian Credit Societies. — 
The agricultural cooperative sodeties other than credit sodeties may be 
dassed as follows; 
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C/cdi 



German 


Kiudi. of cO'Opcraluc bocicty 

‘ 1909 

1 1 

1918 

1999 

1 1913 1 

igii 

Co-opL‘iativc (Liiiiofa. 

182 

173 

160 

72 

90 

T04 

Co-opetative stores, co-opLr.ilivo bocielies 
for the purcluse at retpusitet., to tiptra- 
live societies for the sale ol ijroclute, co¬ 
operative mills 

96 

127 

167 

35 

41 

73 

Co-oparative societies for the cultivation 
ani bale of vet;etablcs, co-operative vine- 
growers* societies 

17 

18 

18 

II 

4 

2 

Co-operative distilleries. 

26 

25 

6r 

13 

12 

20 

Co-operative flax-growers’ societies . . . 

30 

23 

25 

15 

33 

13 

Co-operative chicory-drying societies . . . 

25 

32 

32 




Co-operative societies for the breeding and 
sale of live stock, co-operative grazing 
societies 

103 

96 

68 

68 

78 

83 

Co-operative societies for tlie joint Ubc of 
machineTy or for weighing. 

188 

1 199 

136 

45 

37 

33 

Co-operative bodeties for the supply oi 
eleciridty 



80 


4 

6 

Co-operative sodeties for the manulacture 
of potato-flour and co-operative sodeties 
for the dessication of potatoes. 


10 

12 




Co-operative building sodeties. 

— 

39 

35 




Co-operative distributive sodeties and soc- 
deties for the supply of domestic re<iuib- 
ites. 


65 

82 


4 

4 

Miscellaneous cooperative soiieties 


55 

42 


16 

17 

Total 

676 

1 ^96 

924 


302 

3 < 5 i 


These co-opeiative societies give the following aggregate figures: 



Czech co-o3;}erative 
societies 

Oermati co-operative 

bOClClllS 


1909 

1 1913 

19X8 

1909 

T912 

1918 

Members. 

71,327 

109,3 M 

109,764 

22,229 

36,417 

35,770 

Paid-up capital (crs.) . 

^,^38,000 

10,4*51,000 

20,310,800 

2,175,000 

2 . 553 iOoo 

3,989,000 

Reserve funds (crs.) . j 

2,034,000 

3,592,000 12,476,000 

886,000 

898,000 

3,336,000 


To indicate the importance of the principal kinds of co-operative 
societies we give the following figures relating to co-operative dairy societies; 
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SoUtllLS 


Czech bodetiLS m 1900 
» » 1912 

Genuan societies in iyog 
» 9 1912 


Number 

ot 

societies 


Number 

of 

membus 


loUl 

working 

capital 


Paid up 
share 
capital 


Reserve 
I funds 
.L 


m thousmds u£ crowns 


hlilk 

I supplied 
(thousands 
of litres) 



1 


- 

i 

1 

182! 

I 9 ,t 67 

3,907 

887 

1,206 

81,721 

173 

17.724 

3.062 

90S 

1,508 

01,219 

72 

11,506 

2,o6y 

9OO 

316 

48.423 

90 

I 3 » 54 i 1 

1 

057 

4OO 

46,000 


Before the War the Czech co-operative dairies had a somewhat dif¬ 
ficult position, often caused by the imperfection of the technical equip¬ 
ment and of the business organization. This was true in particular for 
the societies in Bohemia, these societies were seiiously affected by the War; 
it is onty a shcfl|b time ago that they hsLve begun to extend their work. 

On the other hand, the co-operative stores, the co-operative societies 
for the purchase of requisites and the co-operative mills are steadil}’' pro¬ 
gressing, particularly the Czech societies: 


Societies 

1 Number 

1 ot 
societies 

Numbci 
ot 1 
mem¬ 
bers 1 

lolal 
woikmg 
capital 1 

^ood:* Produce 

capital , hinds 1 supplied sold 

sn thousardb of crowns 

1 Number 

1 ol waggon-loads 

„ _ Reqm- 

1 Produce 7 

' sites 

Czech societies in 
1909 

Czech boacties m 

96 

33,^06 

2,550 

91C 

657 7,659 3,521 

820I 41,259 


iqi2 

127 

33,632 

6,276 

2,236 

17,355 6,977 

German, sodelies 
m 1909 . . . 

German eoeielics 

35 

8,772 

2,304 

5701 

4‘J8| 

512I 5,320' 5,932 

3f)b' H99t 

3,381' 3.900 

in 1912 . . * 

41 

lI,2O0 

2,1 4T 


Bor the 3"ears 1912 to 1919, the development of these co-operative 
societies is not known. During the War, the^’^ undertook the purchase of 
giain and potatoes for supplying the public, and this considerably strengthen¬ 
ed them and increased their popularity. Having begmi by the market¬ 
ing of agiicultural produce, these societies now carry on a number of 
undertakings} such as mill**, bakeiies, brickfields, sawmills, etc. In cert¬ 
ain regions, notablj*^ in Mora\na, stores were e'^tablished by the co-oper¬ 
ative societies during the War in the form of societies with limited liability. 
However it is the form of co-operative society established under the Daw 
of 1873 which always seems best to respond to the needs of agriculture 
On the Czecho-Moravian Plateau, the co-operative divStilleries have 
considerable importance. They increase the returns from these mount- 
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ainous legions by the most complete utilization of the potatoes and fac¬ 
ilitate stockbreeding by means of the tesidues which they resdll or return 
gratuitously to their members. 

The development of tlie co-operative distilleries is shown by the fol¬ 
low insr table. 


bOUCLlCb 


Nuinhcr 

of 

societies 


Niixnlx.1 

of 

membcib 


Paid up 
capital 


Rt&exvc 

fundb 


'Colli 

'v^oikini; 

cipiial 


m tliou^oads of ciowus 


Czccti sodctics) iu 

1909 

30 

1 

1 2,107 

145 

1 

2]r 

Si^ 

n 

1912 

35 

1 2,.467 


79 

3 , 7 So 

Geimaii soaelies in 

1900 

1 

i ,*73 


9 

292 

9t 

1912 

1 12 

1 

1 , 2 SS 

135 

21 

869 


In vSpile of their gieai progress, the co-operative distilleries still 011I3' 
represent a veiy small niinoiity relatively to the private undertakings 
and to the distilleries belonging to estates and large farms. There aie at 
the present time in Czechoslovakia about 800 agricultural distilleries ol 
which 420 are in Slovakia The quantity of alcohol on which excise duty 
is paid by the agricultural distilleries is about 6oo,V)00 hectolitres. The 
quantity of alcohol on which the co-operative distilleries, numbering 81, 
pay duty is 41,272 hectolitres. According to the new law regarding the 
duty on spirits, each co-operative distillery wiE manufacture a quantity 
fixed at 600 hectolitres, so that in the aggregate they wiE manufacture 
48,000 hectolitres. The production of the co-operative distiEeries is thus 
8 per cent of the prodirction of all the agiiatltiiral distiEeries ; it is 17 per 
cent, if Slovakia be not taken into account. Tliis percentage wiE he con¬ 
siderably increased by the agrarian reforms; the greater number of the 
distiEeries belonging to large estates wiE become co-opciative distiEeries. 

The co-operative societies for the manufacture of potato-flour are 
akin to the co-operative distilleries with which they are, in some cases, 
combined. They only occupy, however, a modest place amongst the 
private potato-flour factories There exists a certain number of small 
starch-factories, for the manufacture of liquid starch, but they have only 
a very weak position in the business. In aB, there are in Czechoslovakia 
128 factories producing liquid and dr>" starch, 20 factories producing 
S3rrup and grape sugar and 11 factories for producing dextrine and other 
derivatives, of these undertakings 22, most of whicli are important, are 
in Slovakia. In the first class of factories, there are only 8 co-operative 
societies for the manufacture of potato-flour. Amongst Uie starch-fac¬ 
tories, there are three co-operative factories and there is one co-operative 
dextrine factory. Of aE the 168 undertokings in the former Austria, 
159 were in the lands which now form the Czechoslovak Republic. 
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The co-operative diia)r3’-dr}ing societieb, all of \\hicli are Czech, 
are very prosperous. The following table contains some figures relating 
to them: 


Year 


Number 

of 

soaelies 


Number 

uL 

membas 


Total 

woikiu1|» 

capi tal 


Paid up 
sliaic 
capital 


Reserve 

funds 


m thousands of uov^ns 


Quantity 
ol chicory 
treated 

(qumtal«} 


1909 

1912 


25 

32 


2,530 

2,533 


1.517 f>57 

2,209 808 


39 4<34,438 

71 609,451 


Chicory-drying is done by drsdng factories wliich are either co-opera¬ 
tive, or the property of private chicory-dryers, or the property*- of the sliced 
root factories. There are at the present time 24 private drying factories, 
34 co-operative societies and 17 factories belonging to sliced root factories. 
The following figures indicate the production of these factories; in 1917 
^all the factories produced 2,107 waggon-loads of dried chicory, of which 
1,032 waggon-loads were produced by the co-operative chicorj" drying 
societies, 667 waggon-loads by factories belonging to sliced root factories, 
and 308 waggon-loads by private dr3dng factories. On the average the 
co-operative factories produced 55 per cent, of the total quantity, the 
drying factories bdonging to the sliced root factories 33 per cent, and the 
private drying factories 12 per cent. The co-operative societies dry on 
the average 1,300 waggon loads per annum. In Czechoslovakia there are 
at the present time 44 sliced root factories, capable of producing 6,000 
waggon-loads of sliced dried chicory root; 25 of these are small private 
factories; 15 belong to co-operative societies of various kinds and the re¬ 
maining 4 belong to independent co-operative societies. The owned 
capital of the co-operative chicory-dr5dng societies amounted in 1917 
to 2,580,000 crowns and that of the co-operative sliced root factories was 
3,600,000 crowns. The co-operative chicory-dr^ung societies now contain 
nearly 4,000 members. 

The greater number of the agricultural co-operative societies do their 
business through the federation under whose super\’ision they have placed 
themselves. The War has greatly encouraged this centralization by com¬ 
pelling the co-operative societies which ux> to then had not been affiliated 
to any federation to become members of a federation. 

fiide by side with the commercial centres of the various kinds of co¬ 
operative societies which have been referred to above, there has recently 
been formed a section for co-operative weaving societies of the Central 
Union at Prague. These societies are composed of persons who csury 
on weaving as a home industry and ser\’^e as their intermediaries in the 
purchase of cotton and in the marketing of the cloth. Another section 
of the same Union has been formed for the co-operative societies which 
supply, particularly in the provinces, articles of domestic consumption 
such as vshoes, dress-stuffs, etc. 
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7. Progress of the Co-operative Societies since the Proclamation of Po¬ 
litical Independence. — A revival of activity has taken place in co-opera¬ 
tion since the formation of the Czechoslovak State. It is particularly 
co-operative distributive societies, co-operative building societies and 
vocational and agricultural co-pperative societies which have been formed. 
But a still greater progress is to be noted in the internal strengthening 
of the individual societies and of the central unions. 

The following statistics, compiled from the declarations made to the 
commercial courts show the changes which have taken place in the number 
of co-operative societies during the 3^ears 1918 and 1919. 


' 1 

1 

1 

ll 

Co-operative 
societies with 
limited 

1 liability 

Co-operative 
societies with | 
unlimited ' 
liability | 

Number of 
XampelKky 
credit societies 

Number of 
agTicultnial 
co-operative 
societies 

ill® 

III 

0 y 

rri 

'liii 

iifp 

1. ■s 

alls 

1 •s; 

• -ti 

lip 

Bohemia, Moravia, 










Silesia: 










I January 1918 

8.185 

4*052 

4.133 

3.803 


699 

354 

9II 

1,331 

I January 1919 

8.357 

4*223 

4.134 

3.805 

1,086 

741 

350 

985 

1,343 

I January 1920 

9,438 

5,087 

4.151 

3,822 

1,203 

1,035 

549 

1,176 

1,397 

Slovakia: 

I January 1920 
Sub - Caii)athiaa 

1,435 

1,235 

— 

405 

5 « 

23 

— 

749 

— 

Russia: 










I January 1920 

180 

180 

— 

95 

18 

13 

— 

54 

— 

Total for Czechoslo¬ 








* 


vakia : 










I January 1910 

1“.653 

6.502 

4,151 

4,322 

1,279 

1,071 

549 

1,979 

r ,397 

1 January 1921 

I 4 , 33 f' 

8,153 

4,173 

4 , 3 f ^6 

i,f.40 

1,480 

900 

1,970 

1,450 


In 1921 there were also g miscellaneous co-operative societies (35 
in 1920) and 28 co-operative federations (21 in 1920). 

These figures were compiled by the Central Union of Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies at Prague (Cstredni jednola hospoddfsk'peh dmzsi&v 
V Froze) from the official declarations of the regivStration and the cancelling 
of the registration of co-operative societies. They show clearly the di¬ 
rections in which co-operation is developing in the Republic. 

The co-operative agricultural credit societies do not show any appreci¬ 
able change; the network of Kampeheky credit societies was almost 
complete before the War; the creation of new societies is not therefore 
necessary; it is only necessary to complete the existing organization. 

The Schulze-Delitsch credit societies and the civil credit banks show 
a considerable increase. They are being formed to meet the growing 
needs of industrial cirdes, and particularly the small manufacturers who 
wish to have their own special credit banks. 
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Being formed in localities where a similar credit bank is already at 
work, the field of action of the new credit banks remains for periods more 
or less long somewhat restricted. 

The co-operative credit societies, then, are hardly increasing in num¬ 
ber. On the other hand an intense activity is noticeable in regard to the 
extension of the work of the existing co-operative credit societies and 
of the business of their federations. 

On the contrary many new vocational co-operative societies, co-oper¬ 
ative distributive societies and co-operative building societies are being 
formed. ^ 

The vocational co-operative societies include the very numerous 
productive societies formed by disabled service men. They were often 
formed in haste and there is reason to doubt their vitality. It seems that 
the disabled service men see in co-operative productive societies the prin¬ 
cipal means of assuring themselves a livelihood. Even if some of these 
societies, composed of comrades who have fought side b5" side, who know 
and understand one another, may prosper under prudent management, it 
must be recognized that many of them liave a charitable rather than a com¬ 
mercial basis, which may be prejudicial to the organization of their business. 

The co-operative building societies also show a very considerable 
increase, which was to be expected in view of the extraordinary scarcity 
of houses and flats in the towns and in the country. The State subsidies 
and the guarantees given by the State for loans hasten this development 
considerably. The majority of the co-operative building societies are 
affiliated to a Central Union which acts as supervisor, as adviser and as 
■ intermediary for the purchase of building materials. But in spite of the 
large number of these co-operative societies and although many towns 
have drawn up excellent plans for municipal building, there is hardly any 
building going on, owing particularly to the want of available credit. As 
at the present time the rate of interest has reached a height which was 
unknown before the War, it may be anticipated that very few of these 
societies will be able to develop much activity. 

The co-operative distributive societies have undergone great changes. 
The increase in the number of these societies (265) does not represent 
the full increasie in their strength. Their principal federation, the Central 
Feddratioxi of the Czechoslovak Co-operative Distributive Societies (tls- 
tfednl svaz deskoshvensk^ch druistev konsiminich) does not form small 
co-operative distributive societies, but encourages the amalgamation of 
isolated societies into co-operative societies embracing a whole region. 
Such are the sodeties of Plzen, Bmo, and Moravska Ostrava, which con¬ 
tain so great a number of members that they can compare with the largest 
co-operative distributive societies in Europe; in some places these large 
co-operative societies supply as many as 250,000 persons. 

On the other hand, other groups of co-operators form local co-opera¬ 
tive distributive societies which often even confine themselves to the 
members of a political party, but these societies cannot hope for any great 
success. 
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The small increase (ijo) in the iitiiiiber of agricultural co-oi)erative 
societies is due, in the main, to the fonuation of societies for taking col¬ 
lective leases of land; these are established by the social-democratic party, 
which sees in them a step towards the realization of its collectivist pro¬ 
gramme, in so far as the land is concerned. However, these tendencies 
encounter strong opposition in the character of the Czechoslovak small 
farmers, who wish to make the large estates their own individual i)roi)erty. 
Amongst the other agricultural co-operative societies of which the number 
is increasing at present, may be mentioned the district co-operative stores 
and the co-operative societies for the supply of electricity. 

It may be added that it is particularly the Czechoslovaks who take 
part in this movement. Of 1,053 co-operative societies formed in 1918 
and 1919 barely 100 were German societies. 


ITALY. 

CO-OPI 5 RATI\ie IvAND-HOLDING SOCIE:TTh::S. (i) 

SOURCES: 

BELLTJca (Prof. Adolfo): Come si risolve la questione agraiiain Romagna. Ravenne, Tip. Ra- 
vegnana, 1930. 

OiRNAHOLi(Dott. Bmiliatio): I^a coopexazione agtaxia ncl Vcnelo. La> Cooperazione Agricola, 
No 5-6. Bologne, i l^Iaich 1920. 


(1) We luve hitherto rendered the Italian exprcbbion “ affiUanza colhiiiva** bj* the ex- 
prcbsion “ collective lea.se,” which is approxunately a literal translation. Though orighudlj’ 
referring to the form of tenure mider which sodclies of agricultural labouieib ocaipied hind, 
the expression ** affittanza collettim** cante to applied to the society itself. The societies, 
hfwevcr, also occupy laud by otlier tenures, such os ownership or produce-shaiing touaiicy 
(mezzadna or rohnia paniaria)^ so tliai the exi>rcssioji does not always corre.si)ond even to 
the form of tenure. The expression ** affiUansa cvlkitiva ” is comiuonly applied to a^l soc¬ 
ieties which, as such, occupy land, whatever may be the form of tenure, but its uii.suilabilily 
has been recognized and the expression “ cooperativa agricola ” is .sometimes substituted 
for it. This has the disadvantage of being a spedalizwl use of an expression wliich has also 
a wider meaning. Wc have thought it better to adopt the expression “ co operative land- 
holding society ” as a translation both of “ affittanza colkttiva'* when it refers to the society 
and not to the form of tenure, and of “ cooperativa a^ricola ” when used in the specialized 
sense. The expression ” co-operative farming society ” has been used in some English public¬ 
ations as a translation of ** affUtanza coHetfiva,** but it suggests that the society itself fanns 
the land and this is only true of the “ affitlanza cotteUiva a conduzione umta.” It should also 
be noted that when we speak of “ labourers’ sodeties ” in this connection, the word labourer 
is a translation of the Italian ** laoortiore ” and is to be imdexstood in a wide sense and not 
as applying merely to wage-earning labourers; it indudes produce-sharing tenants (colom) 
and even small peasant-proprietors. 
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Casalini (Mario): XI cralilo allc CDoixTalivc agriiolc. 11 I’iUaggio ed i C'am/ 72 ,N(>. 47 . Milan- 
Rome, 27 November 1920. 

Del Bo (Carlo): X^e affitianze ooUeilive in Senalo. A proposito delle recenti disca<»ioni. 
Coopsrazione PoPoUtre, No i. Rome, 2 January 1921. 

Drago (Giuseppe): Rclaziouc sul movimento coopeiativo in Sicilia. Catania. 1921. 

E. C.: Indole e funzionomenio delle aOillanze collettive. Coupcrazionc Popolme, No 26. Rome, 

24 June 1921. 

Farabou (Giovanni): 1^ Sodetii anouima cooperativa agricola di lavoro di Fontanelle 
(Parma). La Cooperazione Agricola, No 3-4. Rome, 15 28 February 1921. 

GoRin (O.): bonifica del latifondo e lo Stato. La Coopetazume Italiana, No 1439. Milan, 

II February 1921. 

pAviRANi (Bolt. Egisto): la cooperazione agricola nel Veronese. La Cooperazione Agncola, 
No 5-6. Bologna, i Maidi 1920. 

Pinoth (Alfredo): la cooperazione nel Reggiano. La Rtvtsta della Cooperazione, No 6. Rome, 
June 1921. 

Piphokb (Francesco): la cooperazione in Sidlia. La Cooperazione SwiMam, No 12. Palenno, 

29 December 1920. 

Riguzzi (Biagio): I,a oonduzieme privaia e la conduzione cooperativa della terra. La Coo¬ 
perazione Agncola, No 7-8. Rome, 15-30 April 1921. 

RossExxc (Dott. Enrico): D’Assodazione generale degli operai biacdanti del Comune di 
Ravenna. Reprinted from La Rivista della Cooperazione, No 6. Rome, June 1921. 

Salsi (Italo): Movimento cooperative agrioolo della provincia di Parma. Relazione sul- 
Veserdzio 19x9. Panne, 1920. 

Samoogia (Massimo): I,a propriety lerriera delle cooperative. Percb^ si foimi e perchd sia 
conservaia. La Cooperazione Agricola, No 3-4. Rome, 15-28 February 1921. 

Serpibri (Arrigo): Studi sui contiatti agran. Bologna, Zanidbielli, 19.0. 

Vassaixo (Dott, Cesare): Stato della cooperazione agricola in Sidlia. La Cooperazione Agricola, 
No 23-24. Bologna, 15 December 1920. 

ViRGiui (Filippo): I<e affittanze ogtatie cooperative. La Riforma Agraria, No 6. Parma, 
June 1921. 

It MOVIMENTO COOPERATXVO IN IxAtZA. Uffido statistico della I^ga Nazionolc delle Coope¬ 
rative. Milan, 1920. 

I,B ARPITTANZE cotLEiTiVB IN Itaua. Federozione Namonale delle Cooperative Agricole. Bo¬ 
logna, 1920. 

Cooperative aGricoue del Ravennate. 11 Giomale (PItalia Agricoh, No 49. Rome, 19 
December 1920. 

It CONSORZIO AUTONOMO BELIE COOPERATIVE DXXtA PrOVINCIA DI RAVENNA. Relnzione 
del Consiglio d'Aniministiazione nella stduta del 24 aprik 1921. 21 Sindacaio Clo- 
peraUvo, No 19. Roma, December 1920. 

I,A GRAVE QUBSTioice DEL tATiFONDo £ tA COOPERAZIONE. La Cooperazione Italiana, No 1425. 
Milan, 5 November 1920. 

I,B GOOPBRATiVB PER ACQUZSTO E PRAzxoNAMBNTO DXUXA TERRA. Banca del l^avoro c della 
Cooperazione. Milan, 1921. 

FEDERAZIONB NAZlONAtE BELLE COOPERATIVE AGRICOtB. ASSEMBLEA GENERALE DEE SOCI. 
RELAZEONE BEL CONSXGLIO DI AMMZNISTRAZIONB PER EL 1920. BolOgna, 1921. ** i 

Movimento cooperativo parmense di consdmo' b agricolo. Relazioni al Congresso 

June 1921. Parma, 1921. * 

Lb cooperative per la conduzione dee TERRENI NEULA PROVINCXA DI Mantova. La 
razione Agricola, No 9-10. Rome, 15-31 May 1921. 

REE4AZIONE PRESENTATA ALL'ASSEMBLEA GENERALS DEL CONSORZIO PROVINCIALE DELE;E COOm 
PEE tATiVE AGRARXB DI BoLOGNA. la Cooperozione Agricola, No 9-10. Rome, 15-3X 
May 1921 . ^ 
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In discussing the new tendences which have manifested themselves 
in the modification of agricultural agreements (i) we had occavsion to note 
that one of the most striking and characteristic features of Italian rural 
economy since the war has been the great movement whereby the status 
of the peasantry is being raised towards that of independent farmers. 
This movement takes place in various ways, beginning with the various 
forms of limited participation in the business of the farm and passing 
to tenancy and to ownership, and has assumed a notable development in 
the form of co-operative land-holding societies (affittanze coUettive), Al¬ 
though we have already spoken of this development (2), the desirability 
of better fixing the principal types, of indicating the more important 
problems concerning them and of bringing up to date the information 
previously published, induces us to return to the subject. 

§ I. Tim VARIOUS TYPISS OF CO-OPFRATIVJe lAND IIOIDINO vSOCmTY. 

The co-operative land-holding societies, as the reader is aware, are 
associations of agricultural labourers formed for the purpose of obtaining 
the use of land to cultivate. This is done in most cases by means of a 
letting agreement, but in some cases by means of a produce-sharing 
agreement [mezzadria*terzeriat etc.) or by means of a purchase agreement. 
These different methods result in tlrree distinct forms; collective leases 
{affittanze coUettive), collective produce-sharing tenancies [mezzadrie colid- 
iive)t and collective ownership {propriety colletiiva). It is, however, 
customary to apply the tenn affittanza coUeUiva to the association which 
undertakes the management of the land, whatever may be the form 
of agreement by which the land has been obtained. 

As they spread throughout the country — and it is this which it 
is important to make dear — the co-operative land-holding societies had 
to adapt themselves to the different methods of obtaining and occupying 
land in vogue in different districts. Thus, when the landowners were 
willing to let to the agricultural labourers’ societies land already organ¬ 
ized and equipped for cultivation as produce-sharing or other tenancies 
(divided, that is, into holdings each of which is entrusted for cultivation, 
under a special agreement, to a family of produce-sharing tenants or of 
rent-paying tenants), societies of produce-sharing or other tenants were 
formed for taking collective leases of land for cultivation in separate 
holdings {affittanze colhttivc a condnzione divisa). Of this form, of which 
we shall presently speak more fully, some examples are to be found in 
the provinces of Reggio Emilia and of. Bologna and a larger number in 
the province of Milan and of Bergamo; it is now beginning to obtain a 
foothold also in Tuscany. 

In like manner the co-operative land-holding societies, as they began 
to spread in Sicily, in Southern Italy (Apulia, Calabria) and in Eatium, 

(z) See our issue of November 1920. 

(2) Sec our issues of May and Auftusl 1918 and of AuRUsl-Scplcmbcr-November 1919. 
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had to adapt themselves either to the local conditions in regard to land 
tenure [latifundid), or to the usual agreements for the hiring of land, or 
even to the needs of the labourers of those regions. The labourers there 
aspire, not so much to take up general farming on their own account, 
as to have at their disposal a piece of land on which they can cultivate 
produce mainly for their own consumption. The agricultural labourers* 
associations are therefore formed for the purpose of renting a farm or 
part of a farm, but the land is afterwards di\rided into lots and distributed 
amongst the members with special agreements. Even this type of co-oper¬ 
ative land-holding society may be considered as being worked on the 
system of separate management, but, in comparison with the lands 
already divided into holdings previously referred to, there are in this 
case not only a difiEerent reason for the labourers* associations and a 
different origin, but even a different organization of the lands rented. 
We may call this form the co-operative laud-holding society worked on 
the allotment system {affittanza collettim ad azienda quotizzatd). 

After these remarks we may pass to speak briefly of the working of 
the various types of co-operative land-holding society. 

(a) Co-operative Land-lwlding Societies with Joint Management. — In 
this case the farm is managed and carried on directly by an association of 
agricultural labourers as a single undertaking, on the same lines as the eco¬ 
nomically managed large holdings of North Italy. The individual farmer is 
replaced by the society which has taken the farm. Like the farmer, the soci¬ 
ety has at its disposal the land and a fixed working capital; it engages a 
permanent staff, with yearly wages, to look after the stock and the machin¬ 
ery ; it engages casual labourers by the day at so much per liour — and, for 
some crops, with an agreement for sharing in the produce — for canying 
out other work on the farm; but with this difference that the staff, whether 
permanent or casual, is selected from among the members. A worker on 
the farm, as a member, has a right to share in the net profits of the undertak¬ 
ing ; as a worker he has only a right to his wages and to the agreed propor¬ 
tion of the produce. The societies pro\ddes for the management and di¬ 
rection of the farm through its conmiittee and officers ; often also by means 
of persons specially engaged (technical manager, accountant) and paid 
according to the terms of a special agreement. If a society has rented 
more than one farm, a manager is placed over each of them to direct and 
supervise the work. 

In regard to the labour required, we must consider the cases in whidi 
the number of members is either more than sufScient for the work to be 
done or is insufficient. In the first case, which is the most usual, the work 
is done by the members in turn, taking account, however, of their circum¬ 
stances. The members who are not employed on the Society's farm 
go to work on private farms. In the second case, the society engages 
such additional labourers as may be required. But in general the tendency 
is to take land in proportion to the number of members and to the labour 
available in the district, so as to avoid unemployment. 

As to the wages paid to the permanent and temporarj" staff, the socie- 
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ties adopt tlie local rates. As surety for the obligations asvsumecl by the 
society towards third parties and to overcome the initial difficulties of 
the undertaking, in some societies a portion, varying from lo to 25 percent., 
of the wages is held back, being treated as a loan for an iiide&iite period 
made by the member to the society; in other societies a special reduced 
rate of wages is adopted ; in others it is required that each member shall 
do a certain number of days work on the society's farm, either without 
payTnent or by way of loan for an indefinite period or as a means of acquir¬ 
ing new shares in the society. 

(b) Co-operative LandrJholiing Societies with Separate Manage¬ 
ment — In this case the land is divided into so many small holdings, 
each of which is provided with a dwelling-house, with outhouses and other 
buildings required for the farm or the family which cultivates it (cellar, 
bakehouse, pig-sty, henhouse, etc.). On each holding the crops are 
grown in rotation and the meadow always occupies au important place. 
The holding is generally taken luider a produce-sharing agreement, but 
sometimes it is rented. In the former case the landlord supplies the 
land, pa3H[ng the taxes upon it, part of the fixed capital (stock and ma¬ 
chinery), paying a proportion of the taxes, and part of the working 
capital: the tenant supplies all the labour, part of the fixed capital and 
part of the working capital. The produce and the profits are divided 
between landlord and tenant in proportions which vary according to the 
district and according to the nature of tlie produce. The holding is 
managed by the landowner, either directly or through an agent. 

In the case of rented land the working of the holding is simpler; the 
landlord gives the land for a fixed y'early rent, paying all the taxes upon 
it; the tenant supplies the fixed and working capital (paying the corres¬ 
ponding taxes) and the labour and manages the holding. The produce 
and the profits belong to the tenant. 

The member who takes a holding is responsible to the society, which, 
in turn, is responsible to the landowner for all the members, in regard to 
the payment of the rent or the fulfilment of the terms of the agreement. 

In the interest of the members generally and to make it possible to 
introduce on each holding the technical means which the individual members 
would not be in a position to adopt, the society provides for the collective 
purchase of agricultural requisites, for the sale of produce, for the carrying 
on of those industries, such as wine-making and cheese-making, which 
cannot be carried on by individuals, and for the purchase and joint use 
of costly machinery. The society, moreover, through its committee 
and officers and even through persons specially engaged undertakes the 
technical management of the la^d. 

(c) Co-operative Land-holding Societies Worked on the Allotment 
System. — It has been noted that tins form of co-operative land-holding 
arises most often through the renting, either by direct agreement or by 
a decree of the prefect, of large holdings {latifondi) or parts of such holdings. 
Many labourers’ associations belonging to this group were formed in 
1919 in Apulia, Calabria, Latium and Sicily, to take advantage of the 
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decrees issued by the Government during the war (Decree of 14 February 
1918 on Agricultural Mobilization) and after the war (Decree of 2 Sept¬ 
ember 1919 on the Requisition of Uncultivated or Badly Cultivated 
lyands) whereby farmers who were not cultivating their lands on lines 
which corresponded to the exigencies of the moment were compelled to 
modify their methods of cultivation in order to meet those exigencies 
under penalty of the requisition of the land and its subsequent assign¬ 
ment to labourers’ associations, subject to the pa3mient of rent through 
the Government to the landowner. In accordance with these decrees, 
many farms were requisitioned and assigned to agricultural co-operative 
societies in various parts of Italy, but particularly in the four regions 
mentioned. 

The working of the large holdings is well known. Most of the land is 
laid down to grass, and there are a few buildings for the permanent staS 
(managers, watchmen, herdsmen). The grass-land is grazed by the farmer’s 
stock. Cereals are cultivated either directly, by means of casual labourers, 
or under produce-sharing agreements in which the farmer confines himsdf 
to supplying the land (all the rest being supplied by the sub-tenant), subject 
to the right to receive a share in the produce varying according to the 
locality and the productivity of the land. The casual labourers and the sub¬ 
tenants do not live on the land but often at a considerable distance from it. 

When the management of a farm of this kind is undertaken by agri¬ 
cultural labourers’ associations, the members aim at acquiring as much 
land as may be necessary to enable them to cultivate particularly the 
grain which may be necessary for their respective families during the whole 
year. The land is distributed as required amongst the members, who hand 
over to the society a part of the produce grown or pay it a rent proportionate 
to the total rent which the society pays to the landowner. To prevent 
this system from rapidly exhausting the fertility of the soil, some socie¬ 
ties insist upon a rotation whereby the cultivation of grain alternates with 
that of an annual vegetable crop (beans, suUa-clover). 

The allotment-holders often furnish directly all the work necessary 
for the ailtivation of the crops. Latterly a tendency has shown itsdf 
to carry out jointly some of the more costly operations, such as motor- 
ploughing and threshing. 

The society purcliases chemical fertilizers and distributes them, for 
cash, to the members in accordance with their respective needs. 

These are the principal types of Co-operative land-holding. We will 
now examine separately the problems which are most important in r^rd 
to them and give rise to keen discussion, the problems, that is, of 
credit, of the method of acquiring land to cultivate, and of assistance 
in managemenf and in technical questions. 

§ 2. Credit. 

The co-operative land-holding societies being formed by labourers of 
small means must necessarily have recourse in large measure to credit in or¬ 
der to obtain a large part of the sums required for taking and working the 
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farms. It will be readily understood, in view of the great devsire of the peas¬ 
ants to acquire land, of the high price of land and of the high rents, as well 
as of the equipment which is required for a scientific and intensive ailtiva- 
tion, that the need of credit has considerably increased in recent years. On 
the other hand, the necessity of organizing a vService of credit suited to the 
special conditions and exigencies of this type of asvsociation induced the Gov¬ 
ernment to create a Land and Agricultural Credit tJection in tlie National 
Credit Institute for Co-operation, to which the agricultural co-operative so¬ 
cieties principally have recourse (Decree-Law of 22 April 1920, No. 516). 
This section will undertake to furnish credit to the univen^ita agrarie (i) 
and agricultural labourers' associations legally recognized either in the 
form of co-operative societies or otherwise which are owners or tenants 
of land or have in any way obtained possession of land. As we noted in a 
recent article (2) the Section is authorized t6 carry on the fo^^owing business: 
[a) To make loans of working capital for the management of land, the ordin¬ 
ary cultivation of land, or for the manipulation of produce ; {b) to make 
loans for land improvement and for transformation from one kind of cultiv¬ 
ation to another; (r) to make mortgage loans for the purchase of land, 
for the redemption of dues and for land improvement up to 80 per cent, 
of the purchase price or of the estimated value of the land. The Section 
has at its disposal a foundation capital of 50,000,000 liras, of which 
25,000,000 liras were assigned to it by the State as a special contribution 
without interest, 15,000,000 Hras contributed by the Opera naziomle per 
i combaUenii and 10,000,000 liras by the National Social Insurance Fund. 
The State has also advanced other 50,000,000 liras in the form of a loan 
for working capital and contributes to the extent of 2 cent, to the 

payment of interest on mortgage loans. When the Section has invested 
half of its own capital in mortgage loans it can issue land bonds to the 
amount of ten times the aggregate capital guaranteed by the mortga^s, 
under rules similar to those which are in force for tlie bonds of land credit 
institutions. 

The formation of this Section, marking the definite participation of 
the State in the work of financing these societies, is the movst striking in¬ 
stance of the facilities which have been accorded to them. The Section is 
in fact, a kind of bank for the peasants' associations, established in Italy 
and authorized to carry on three forms of credit — for land purchase, 
for improvements, and for working capital. In view of the sum fixed, 
it may be considered as a first experiment which is being made and it 
is particularly important at the present moment in which aU initiatives 


(1) By Ihib expression is understood thesodciics which have been foxmeU in some comiiiuncs 
in I^atiiuii and other provinces of the former Papal Stales fnrp'gpr giaring And dof pnd i'n g t'hfi com- 
muual rights of bowing, grazing, wood-cutting, etc. for the benefit of the rural ocmuuunily, 
or for the cultivation of the public lands, whether these are regulated by the law of 4 August 
1894, No. 397, or b5^ the conunuiuil or provinclil law, or by the provisions relating to corporate 
bodies. 

(2) " Recent I,egislation relating to Agiicultuial Credit,” in oui it»si;ie of Way 1931. 
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are of value which tend to the better solution of the land problem, in the 
general interest of production. 

Similar functions were assigned (Decree-law of 7 June 1920, No. 775) 
to the Agricultural Credit Section of the Bank of Sicily, in respect of 
the co-operative landholding societies of that region. 

Further, as the co-operative societies become consolidated the possi¬ 
bility presents itself of also obtaining financial aid from other institutions 
worldng in the various districts in which they are situated. Thus credit 
has been granted to the co-operative land-holding societies by the Savings 
Banks of Milan, of Reggio Emilia, of Mirandola (Province of Modena), 
of Piacenza, etc., and by various other institutions, such as popular banks, 
agricultural banks, etc., as well as by the Credit Institute for Co-operative 
Societies, of Milan. Eatterly it has also been suggested that it might be desir¬ 
able that the co-operatively organized labourers should themselves assist 
in providing directly, as far as is possible and where it is possible, the credit 
required for their own societies. It is pointed out that in Italy many credit 
institutions carry on a prosperous business on the basis of the deposits of 
simple labourers and small farmers, and these deposits might, as the result of 
energetic action on the part of the agricultural labourers' organizations, 
contribute to the formation of special credit institutions for the agricultural 
co-operative societies. There are some co-operative societies which, in con¬ 
formity with this order of ideas, have established a S3^tem of deposits and 
have obtained moderately satisfactory results. But, even admitting that in 
this manner the provision of credit for these societies might be thus to 
some degree facilitated, it must be recognized that, however great might 
be the efforts made by the labourers and the guarantees offered by the or¬ 
ganizations with which we are dealing, credit institutions of T:he kind 
contemplated would not be in a position to dispose of all the means requir¬ 
ed by the vast movement for the taking of collective leases and for the ac¬ 
quisition of land bj^ peasant’s associations. 

Mention must also be made of the Bank of Eabour and of Co-oper¬ 
ation, formed in 1919 on the initiative of the Catholic credit institutions 
belonging to the Italian Banking Federation, with the object of placing the 
advantages of credit and of saving at the disposal of production and of 
labour. This Bank, in accordance with its programme, grants loans 
to co-operative societies for the acquisition and division of land. 


§ 3. Land for cxmTivATioN. 

The difficulties which the co-operative land-holding societies encounter 
in obtaining land to cultivate are by no means inconsiderable. They 
have obtained it for the most part from private owners. But in recent 
years letting agreements have frequently been made between public 
bodies (notably benevolent institutions) which possess land and co-oper¬ 
ative societies. As we shall presently see there are now many co-operative 
societies which cultivate laud belonging to public bodies in the provinces 
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of Ravenna, Bologna, Modena, Reggio, Panna, Piacenza, Mantua, 
Cremona, Milan and Novara. 

The letting of public lands to co-operative societies is regulated by 
the Decree-Laws of 20 September 1917, No. 1,676, and of 4 August 1918, 
No. 1,218 (i). The latter Decree, which replaces the former, empowers 
the provincial and communal administrations and public charitable ins¬ 
titutions to let lands belonging to them to co-operative societies by pri¬ 
vate treaty, subject to the aixthorization of the prefect. When the ad¬ 
ministrations decide to adopt the s^rstem of letting by public auction, 
preference must be given to co-operative societies. In the Decree itself 
rules are laid down regarding the length of the lease {maximum nine years, 
except in the case of lands capable of reclamation or improvement, in which 
case a longer lease is allowed) and regarding the security to be given to 
the body which lets the land (deposit of a half-year’s rent to be paid by 
instalments within three years, whereas ordinarily a year’s rent is paid 
on the signing of the agreement or on taking possession of the land). 

These measures favoured in some provinces the agreements between 
public bodies and the labourer’s societies. It must, however, be remarked 
that the negotiations for the acquisition of land, in particular of land be¬ 
longing to benevolent institutions, encounter a financial difiiculty: while, 
in fact, the co-operative societies are interested in keeping the rents low, 
both for their own immediate advantage and to limit the excessive in¬ 
crease in the value of land, which is one of the causes of the high cost of 
living, the benevolent institutions, on the other hand, have need of obtain¬ 
ing high rents from their lands in order to meet the increase in their ex¬ 
penses which has taken place in recent years. The benevolent institutions 
sometimes resolve the question by selling their rural i>roperty outright. 
The peasants’ associations oppose this tendency, being contrary to the 
alienation of goods belonging to the benevolent institutions, maintaining 
that they form a public domain which ought to remain such and not pass 
into the ownership of private individuals. The solution of this much dis¬ 
cussed question, which we can only note in passing, can only be found 
and in practice often is found in a formula by which tlie interests of both 
parties are equitably adjusted, to mutual satisfaction. 

Many see in the large estates an imix)rtant source of land which 
could be granted to labourers’ associations. They are very extensive 
and their transformation is a national problem of primary importance. 
It may be noted that the bills for dealing with the large esstates which have 


(i) The Senate, when ratifying the Decree oX 4 Angubt 1918 at its sitting on 19 Deccraber 
1920, xnadc oonsideiable amendments to it, directed principally to better guaranteeing the 
public bodies to whom the land belonged, tlm technical interests of agricuUnml production 
and the associated cultivators themselves, both in regard to the mt d financial capac¬ 

ity of the co-operative societies, to the fixing of reasonable rontb and to the revisitm of the 
rents in the case of agreements for long periods. The bill cuiTiodyiiig the DecrtHi is now 
before the Chamber of Deputies for approval, having been prcbcnletl at the sitting of 37 Jan¬ 
uary 1921 {Camera^ M Depum; 4m ParkmenUiH, No, 1,189). 
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recently been laid before Parliament (those introduced by Falcioni, Mi- 
cheli and Giuffrida) are aU based on their subdivision into holdings to be 
assigned directly or through the medium of co-operative societies to per¬ 
sons who will cultivate them. But as the problem of transforming the 
system of cultivation of the large estates is very complicated, requiring 
uniformity of plan and of direction and large resources which are not at 
the dispOwSal of the small farmer, whether individually or grouped in asso¬ 
ciations, it is urged by some persons that the State acting through an 
independent State institution, endowed with the requisite powers and 
means, should nationalize the large estates and carry out the necessary 
works of improvement. The execution of these works would be entrusted 
to the co-operative labour societies, while the cultivation of the land, when 
improved, would be entrusted to co-operative land-holding societies under 
letting agreements. 


§ 4. Assistanci^ in tijchnicai, questions and in management. 

Another problem of capital importance for the land-holding societies 
is that of assistance in technical questions and in management. For the 
scientific cultivation and the management of the land acquired it is 
indispensable to have the assistance of a technical manager and of a 
secietary-book-keeper who can make dear the position of the undertaking 
and enable it to take advantage of farming conditions and of the state 
of the market. Now co-operative land-holding societies are not always 
in a position to appoint officers or oonmiittees with the necessary 
technical or administrative capacity, as this involves heavy expenses 
often out of proportion to their means. Hence the necessity of combining 
the co-operative societies ol each province in groups to provide jointly 
those technical and administrative services whidi the associations could 
not individually provide. Provincial federations of co-operative land- 
holding societies have been formed with this object at Reggio Emilia, at 
Bologna, at Milan, at Modena, and at Trapani, while some provincial 
federations of productive, labour and distributive societies have formed 
special section.s for the co-operative land-holding societies — at Ravenna, 
Parma, Fermra, CTemona, Pavia, Mantua, Venice, Bari and Cataiuaro. 
The objects of these federations and sections of federations, which are 
now everywhere making themselves felt, are: to supply technical assis¬ 
tance to the affiliated societies by means of a qualified stall who, in the 
case of some of tlie federations, hold agricultural degrees ; to give them 
assistance in bookkeeping, in some cases the accounts of every affiliated 
society being kept at the office of the federation; to help them in 
negotiating for new land and in some cases (Raveima, Bologna, Reggio 
Emilia, Cremona, Milan) to take Irnid directly and sub-let it to affiliated 
co-oi>erative societies without increase of rent or with a very small 
increase sufficient to cover expenses. The federations also assist the 
co-operative societies in negotiations for obtaining the necessary advances 
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from credit institutions, in the purchase of agricultural requisites and 
in all business transactions. 

To give unifonnity to the movement, to aasist the labourers in the form¬ 
ation of co-operative land-holding societies and in taking land, particularly 
in districts where there are no organizations for thevse purposes, to obtain 
agricultural requisites for the societies on the best possible terms by means 
of joint purchase, to pro^ride for the insurance of their buildings and pro¬ 
duce against the various risks to which they are exposed, there was 
formed at Bologna the National Federation of Co-operative I^andholding 
Societies {Federazione Nazionale ddle Cooperative Agricole), to which are 
afiiliated the land-holding societies and their pro\dncial federations (i). 
It acts through four sections, naindy, the Secretariate, which besides 
co-ordinating the different branches of the federation's work, carries on 
the work of promoting co-operation and of assisting the societies; the Busi¬ 
ness Sections, which obtains agricultural requisites for the societies and 
in 1920 sold goods to the value of about 14,000,000 liras*; the Insurance 
Section, which pro\Hides insurance against hail, fire and accidents for the 
affiliated societies and in 1920, the first year of its working, assured val¬ 
ues amounting to 81,000,000 liras; and the Bookkeeping Section, which 
acts as cashier for the Federation, keeps its accounts, and adjusts the 
financial relations between the Federation *and the co-operative societies 
which do business with it. 

Since in this section we have endeavoured to show how assistance in 
technical c[uestions and in management is furnished to the landholding 
societies, we must emphasize the fact that the National Federation has 
in this matter a definite programme, which it is successfully carrying out. 
In fact, it invites technicians having the necessary aptitude for managing 
co-operative societies to come to its offices, where they are trained ; they 
are then sent to the local federations to carry on the work of organization 
and of assistance. The Federation thus aims at being a school for the train¬ 
ing of technicians, well knowing how inqwrtant is good management 
for the success of the co-operative societies, evSi)ecially when they are com¬ 
posed of simple labourers transformed into independent fanners. 

§ 5. Some statistics showing this progress 

OP THE CO-OPERATIVE EAND-IIOEDING SOCIETIES. 

Having thus indicated some of the principal problems affecting the 
land-holding societies, we now give some statistics regarding their devel¬ 
opment. 

Emilia. — In this region the movement for the formation of co-oper¬ 
ative land-holding societies is steadily progressing. 

(i) The sodetLes which belong to this Pedeiation, which, in tum, is affiliated to the Na¬ 
tional Eeague of Co-operative Societies (Milaii) are socialistic in character. The societies 
otganiaEed by tlie Catholics, on the other hand, are affiliated, through their provindal feder¬ 
ations, to the Italiau Co-operative Federation (Rome). * 
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In the province of Ravenna the land-holding societies are divided into 
two groui^s of different political complexion: the group belonging to the 
Federation of Co-operative Societies (socialist) and the group belonging 
to the Independent Consortium (republican). 

The results obtained b^” the socialist movement in the last ten yeats 
maybe thus summarized: 23 co-operative land-holding societies, 8,077 mem¬ 
bers, 4,*152.16 hectares of land of which the ownership has been acquired, 
3,423.39 hectares leased and 17943 hectares held on the produce-sharing 
system. In all the societies hold 8,054.98 hectares of land, most of which 
is directly farmed by the societies, the members sharing in the profits, 
but part of which is let on a produce-sharing system to the members 
themselves. 

For their part, the rejpublicans have founded the Consortium men¬ 
tioned ; they have also rented land, acquired estates, carried out import¬ 
ant improvement works, started a cheese-making industry, etc. The 
figures for 1920 relating to the republican group are : 29 societies, 2039.43 
hectares of which the ownership has been acquired, 5,670.50 hectares leased. 
In aU 7,709.93 hectares are directly farmed by lljis group of societies. 
They possess about 800 horses and cattle, a large number of implements 
and various machines belonging to the Consortium. The land is cultiv¬ 
ated by scientific methods. The cultivation of forage crops (artificial 
meadows, and lucerne), of cereals (wheat, oats, maize) and of industrial 
crops (beetroot, tomatoes) are particularly flourishing. 

The Consortium regulates all the production by means of its affiliated 
societies, at the disposal of each of which are placed an agricultural ex^iert 
and a secretary. These officials work under the direction of the Agricultur¬ 
al Office and the Accountancy Office of the Consortium. The Agricultural 
Office includes a doctor of agriculture and three experts with agricultural 
diplomas whose business it is to make inspections, to give instructions and 
to co-ordinate the work of the experts placed in charge of the various 
farms by the co-oi)erative societies. The agricultural experts number 
more than 40. The Accountancy Office includes a chief accountant, three 
accountants and other’*‘lx)()kkeepers. 

The Consortium, besides regulating the production, organizes the 
joint purchase of fertilizers, seeds and implements and the joint sale of 
the principal kinds of produce, and trains the staff by means of winter 
courses for the agricultural experts and secretaries. 

In the Province of Panna, too, the co-operative movement initiated 
with the object of "increasing agricultural production, mitigating the 
evil of unemployment and improving the moral and economic conditions 
of the peasants " is growing stronger. Some statistics relating to the so¬ 
cieties affiliated to tlie Federation of Co-operative Land-holding Societies 
[Federazione dellc cooperative agncolc) of Parma are contained in the 
following table: 



Co-operative Land-holding Societies in the Province of Parma. 
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Notwithstanding the losse-^ caused by foot-and-mouth disease, the 
aggregate value of the live stock, as mox he seen from the table, reached 
the sum of 1,524,694 liras; the returns from stockbreeding, including 
the value of the milk sold and the gross profits on the live stock, amount¬ 
ed to 358,883 liras in 1918 and to 521,858 liras in 1919. This shows the 
importance which is attached to this branch of farming; in fact about 
one third of the land is devoted to permanent or temporary pasture. The 
cultivation of wheat and maize, w’hick jdelded an abundant crop in 1919, 
comes next in importance. An average yield per hectare of 17.49 quintals 
of wheat and 31.29 quintals of maize w^as obtained in 1919 as compared 
with yields of 16 and 21 quintals respectively in 1918. It is worth noting 
that agricultural machines are largely used, their total value reaching 
524,607 liras. 

The position in 1920 shows a further increase. The figures relating 
to the nine societies affiliated to the Federation were in fact as follows: 
Area of land cultivated, 2,776.289 hectares; j^early rent, 607,813 liras ; 
number of members, 1,574; subscribed capital, 671,491 liras; owned capital 
500,956 liras; value of live stock, 3,516,063 liras; machines and imple¬ 
ments 1,089,994 liras ; other dead stock, 573,397 liras ; value of real pro¬ 
perty bdonging to the societies, land, 3,179,150 liras and buildings, 55,580 
liras. The greatest increases wrere in the subscribed capital, in the owned 
capital, in the value of the live stock and in that of the machines and 
implements. The returns amounted to 4,913,391 liras, including produce 
sold 3 >oi 9,867 liras; gross profit on live stock (not including milk sold) 
996,077 liras and other items, 897,446 liras. The expenses amounted 
to 4,895,885 liras, including wages, 2,519,883; chemical fertilizers, 218,766 
Hras ; seeds, sulphur, sulphate of copper and other expenses of cultivation, 
883,126 liras, and general expenses, 1,274,019 liras. 

In the province of Reggio Emilia, the co-operative movement is 
imder the guidance of the provincial federation, w^hich, besides actively 
assisting the federated societies, itself takes land to cultivate it either 
directly or in conjimction with other co-operative societies. The total 
area of land held in ownership or on lease by the 14 co-operative societies 
in the province and cultivated by them amounted in 1920 to 1,527 hectares. 
This province is one of the best organized in Italy. 

In the Province of Bologna, too, there is a central organization, the 
Provincial Consortium of Co-operative Land-holding Societies [Consorzio 
provinciate delle cooperative agricole), with 51 affiliated societies in 1920 
cultivating 3,489 hectares of land. In that year the Consortium made 
agreements for ifenting 206 holdings (2,612 hectares) at an aggregate rent 
of 1,113,570 liras, assisted the affiliated societies to obtain loans amounting 
to 6,470,000 liras, and made joint purchases of agricultural requisites 
and other goods to the value of 6,543,700 liras. 

In the Province of Modena there are 35 societies, partly with separate 
management and partly with joint management; at the beginning of 
1931 nine of these societies cultivated 1,770 hectares (1,260 hectares 
rented and 510 hectares owned). 
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This form of co-operation is also spreading in the Provinces of Ferrara, 
Piacenza and Forli. 

Lomlardy. — The co-operative landholding .movement has made re¬ 
markable progress in this r^ion, particularly in the Provinces of Milan, 
Bergamo, Pa\da, Cremona and Mantua. In November 1920 there were 
16 societies with separate management and ii societies with joint man¬ 
agement in the Pro\dnce of Milan, the total area occupied being about 4,500 
hectares. These societies were aflSliated to the Interprovincial Agricul¬ 
tural Federation. 

In the Province of Cremona, in April 1920, ii societies affiliated to 
the Provincial Federation held on lease a total of about 972 hectares. 

The co-operative land-holding movement has lately devdoped in a 
striking manner in the Province of Mantua, where on 31 December 1920 
there were 20 societies cultivating about 2,300 hectares which they rented 
or occupied under a produce-sharing tenancy. 

Co-operative ladholding societies have begun to be formed in the Pro- 
\dnce of Brescia. 

Venetia. — The societies which cultivate land, whether under joint 
or separate management, are working satisfactorily in the Provinces of 
Rovigo, of Venice (940 hectares held in ownership), and of Verona (1,560 
hectares rented). 

Piedmont, —• In this region, too, some land-holding societies have 
recently been formed. To those in the Prodnces of'Novara and of Ver- 
cdli, of which we have pre\iously spoken, were added those of the Pro- 
\dnce of Alessandria where the labourers on the one hand and the small 
farmers on the other have formed promising societies. 

Tuscany. — Co-operative landholding societies are only to be found 
in the Province of Grosseto, where in July 1920 they cultivated 180 hec¬ 
tares of rented land. 

Sicily, — The co-operative land-holding societies in Sicily arose out 
of the defence associations [leghe ii resistenza) and were formed both by 
socialists and by Catholics (i). To-da3"they number more than 100, 
counting onl^^ those which are actually" working and not those recently 
formed hy ex-ser\dce men. In the Province of Caltanisetta there are 25, 
which cultivate about 20,000 hectares of land, and in the Province of Tra¬ 
pani there are 12. 

The number of members is alwaj^s considerable, var3H[ng from 200 to 
3,000 for each society. The capital is generally' small, which depends 
principally on the fact that many^ of the societies have t^en the form of 
societies with unlimited liability and so can obtain credit in proportion 
to the capital possessed by the members. There are, however, some socie¬ 
ties, particularfy those which were formed a considerable time ago, with 

(1} On the oiiw of the land-holdine^ societies in Sidly, see Vol. VI (Part, rt"". Chapter V) 
of the “ Ihchiesta parlamentare sulle condizioni dei contadini nelle provincie meridionali e 
neila Sicilia. Kelazione del delegato tecnico, prof. Giovanni I«or£NZOmi, ** Rome, 1909 and 
1910. 
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a comparati\’dy laige capital, such, for example, as that of Marsala, with 
more than 116,000 liras of capital (paid-up share capital and reserve fond); 
that of Monte S. Giuhano, with 111,000 liras of capital; that of Paceco, 
65,000 liras; that of ViHarosa, 57,000 liras, etc. The management is usual¬ 
ly in the hands of capable persons. The leases are generall3’’ for periods 
of 6 years, but are sometimes for 9,12 or more years. The lands hdd, 
which always bdong to private owners, are in general of considerable ex¬ 
tent ; the Co-operati\’e Tand-holding ^iety of Marsala cultivates 2,200 
hectares; the People’s Co-operative Teague of Marsala, 1,960 hectares; 
the Co-operative Society of Monte S. Giuliano, 1,300 hectares; the Co-oper¬ 
ative Society of Paceco, 1,370 hectares; the Co-operative Society of Val- 
guamera, 1,043 hectares; the Co-operative Society of ViHarosa, 1,800 
hectares; the Co-operative Society of Terranova, 1,350 hectares. 

The lands now rented by the co-operative societies were alwaj’s pre¬ 
viously cultivated on a produce-sharing sj-stem in w-hich the landowner 
received two-thirds of the produce \fetzeria); the societies, harung done 
away with the produce-sharing system, have cultivated the land on a two 
course rotation of beans and wheat or other leguminous plants and cereals. 
The general production appreciably increased. The area cultivated b3’ 
each member varies from i to 5 hectares. The peasants live on the 
land if there are houses for them or if straw-cabins are built for them; 
otherwise they live in the villages. Unquebtionabl3' the peasant who 
bdongs to a co-operative societi3" gains more than a peasant 6f the 
same dass who does not belong to a societ3'. He has been able, by be¬ 
coming a member of the society, to acquire land without the intervention 
of the gdbeUotto and in obtaining agricultural requisites to eliminate the 
various middlemen. The co-operative societies, thanks to the abolition 
of the produce-sharing ss^tem, on accormt of which half of the land 
remained tmproductive, and b3’’ bringing under cultivation all the land 
rented, have rendered considerable sendee to the community at large; 
althot^h there are no precise statistics it ma3' be estimated that about 
100,000 hectares of land have been brought trader cultivation in Sicily 
by the co-operative land-holding societies. 

To sum up; From the foregoing statistics and from others which for 
the sake of brevits' we omit, it appears that the co-operative land-holding 
societies, though meeting with serious difficulties both technical and finan¬ 
cial, have already made good in man3' difierent parts of Ital3^ It may 
be said that the experimental period has been passed through and that 
the societies are increasing in number and strength and, rhanlrs also to 
the recent credit facilities accorded to them in an organized form by the 
State, are in a fair way to becoming an important factor in the national 
economy, while by ensuring the peaceful transfer of the ownership of 
the land to those who directly cultivate it, as they have long and keenly 
desired, they are removing the possibility of conflicts which might be pre¬ 
judicial to agricultural production. 
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MISCEI/I/ANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING 
TO INSURANCE AND THRIFT. 


FRANCE. 

THE ilUTUAI, W’H STOCK INSURANCE C03MPANIES IN 1920. — UArqus. 

Fatisj 28 August X921. 

Owing to the increase in the value of live stock, the large mutual live 
stock insurance companies have done a considerable business in 1920, of 
which the Argus gives the following summary": 


Business done by ihe Mutual Insurance Companies. 


Names 

of the companies 


111' 

Values 

assured 

fr. 

1 

I^osses 

Reserve 
funds 
at the 
end of 
Uie >ear 

Headqua rteis 

Receipts 

fr. 1 

1 

Nuni~ 

her 

1 

Amount ^ 
... 1 

Avenir. 

Paris 

12,300 

61,959,867 

1 830,537* 

1 

953 

1,514,760 

527.871 

B£tail. 

Paris 

366 

363,613 

33,745 

8 

3 , 922 j 

2,947 

Bon lAlxyoxeur. 

nieuz 

3.701 

21,333,185 

779.300 

318 

345,321 

78,864 

Cnltivateurs r£imis . . . 

Nantes 

2.325 

2,892,988 

64.544 

103 

39,815 

9,812 

Federation des agrxcul- 
teuis ftancais. 

Paris 

5.250 

31 , 760,135 

1,033.855 

335 

1 

492,854 

44,380 

FSd£iatlon Rationale . . 

1 Pans 

3.033 

12,051,0141 

775,338 

23X 

309,850 

— 

Gazantie Ftf£nle. . . . 

Paris 

6.473 

30,560,800 

1,280,795 

680 

681,768 

139,976 

Mutnelle R^gionale Agn- 
cofe. 

Charties 

1 

10,958 

63.617,340 

1368,312 

667 

1,238,381 

495.000 

Matemelle. 

Dieoz 

500 

3,031,480 

109,132 

61 

109,132 

15,130 

Matuelle Perchetonne. . 

Nogent-le>Rottoa 

14.874 

50.338,530 

1.179.654 

549 

512,646 

400,000 

Prgvpyante. 

I Sonppes 

933* 

2,500,000 

80,000 

46 

70,010 

29326 

Union F4d£xale de France 

Palis 

13,870 

41,438,163 

1,152.104 

718 

583.770 

1,465,86* 

Abnelo. 

Altitpijrt 

(HoUand) 

1 

7.273 

30,237,629 

1,202,331 

571 

754,482 

528,984 

Total . . . 

1 

70.255 343.073723 

11,368,647 

1 

5,240 

6,856,611 

3.738,654 


Total 
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HOLIyAND 

'JHF IXSrjRAXCE OF fARZNI EA^BOFRERS AOAIXST ACLIDHNTS BY THE “ J,AND- 

BOUTi'-OyDERIylNLrE " — Vekeemxging “ De Central Eaxboew oxderlestge. ” 

VERSLUt, rAT 4 ^S FN REKt^ESG EX \rRANl« OORDIXGIX<i OVER DE BOEEJ^REX 1919 

EX 20 i^^hhal M •tval and Balanct 1910 and i:)3o» 

In an article published in our is^ue of March IQ14 the origin ot the 
Centrale Landbouid-Oitderhnqe and its eaily work were explained. 

It was then stated that the larger Dutch agricultural associations, 
considering that the system pursued by the government from the 3"ear 
1901 for the insurance of industrial workers did not meet the necessities 
ot farm labourers, set to work to form an institution tree from State inter¬ 
vention. 

The Centrale Landbovu~ 0 ^iderlini*c has done excellent work tor ten 
years, thus proving that an insurance cnmpany' absolutely decentralized^ 
and depending chie% on the unpaid collaboration of its supporters, can 
wdl meet all the exigencies of this important branch of insurance (i) 

From the report of this mutual society tor 1919 it appears that the 
number of its members rose from 3,699 in 1910 to 15,000 in 1919, that 
21,845 workers had received compensation and that 95 widows or other 
members of families had been liberally assisted, and this at the moderate 
cost of 12 14 florins per 1000 florins of wages. Althouth private mitiative 
has produced these results, the management would be glad to see a law to 
compel those agriculturists who have hitherto kept aloof to insure their 
own workmen, and they have tuU faith that the Government, seeing the 
good results of private insurance would allow the greatest possible liberty 
to the existing societies. 

We shall now gi\e some figures referring to the work of 1920. A com¬ 
parison with the particulars given in the article above mentioned will show 
the progress made by the Sodety. It ma5" be said that in general the pri¬ 
vate iiLSurance carried on by the Lafidhouw-Chiderlimj'e, owing more especi¬ 
ally to the active propaganda for the application of preventive measures 
and for increasing the skill ot the men in charge of machinery, has succeeded 
in redudng considerably the cost oi working. In examining the following 
tables it must be remembered that even in Holland money has lost much 
of its value. 

Table I shows the number of sections, the number of members per 
province and the amounts insured. The dight diminution in the number 
of members is easily explained by the imminence of the new law to which 
reference has already been made 


'1' Wc m ly lemind tlu! reader that the Ccntial Sodety combines the mdepeudent provin¬ 
cial aa&odations which tlicmselvts settle all small claini'^ These assoaatioiK. in their tmn, 
are divided into local Sections The Central Societ3’ acts as the common administrative 
centre and piovide<% the compeu'^tiou m the most beiioU'^ cases 
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Tabee I. — Sections, Me^nbers, Sims Insured. 





Number of members 




Number 





Sums 



On 



Total 


Fxovinces 

of 

Rsigned 

Admitted 

on 

insured foi 

31 December 


sections 

in 1920 

1X1 1920 

31 December 

1920 



1919 


1920 







florins 

Ftiesland .... 

• • 32 

3*090 

234 

156 

3,012 

9 .I 34.354 

Zealand. 

. . 22 

1,172 

73 

62 

i,i6i 

6,116,90s 

Sonth Holland. . - 

30 

1*875 

159 

72 

1,788 

5,121,525 

North HoUand . . 

. . 42 

2,822 

153 

131 

2,801 

6.5S7.734 

Groningen .... 

• • 27 

1,252 

-s 

62 

1.236 

6 ,SQ 5 . 34 S 

Overyssel . . . 

15 

611 

44 

42 

609 

1,191,076 

atreUit . ... 

12 

419 

43 

35 

401 

S 32 , 7 <K. 

Drenthe .... 

. . 3S 

2,403 

133 

91 

2,361 

*. 997 , tV 4 

Brabant. . 

4 

343 

iS 

II 


1,910,060 

Quelderland . . . 

. . 2Q 

1,021 

45 

46 

1 

1,022 

1.530,035 

Individnalmembtrs of the 






Central Society . 

. . - 

3 

— 

— 

2 

1,864,704 

Total . 

• • 251 

15*010 

979 

6ti8 

14*729 

44.503,704 


Table II {pa§e 507) gives the causes and physical consequences of the 
accidents and the compensation paid. 

Table III (page 508) shows the number of accidents per province 
and their financial consequences. 

Table IV (page 308) shows that the total expenses per 100 florins of 
wages is steadily diminishing. 
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Ta-BI^E n. — Causes and Physical Consequences of Accidents 
and Compensation Paid. 

Accidents Compensation 


I 9 l 0 .i ;20 Peicent- 

^ 1910 - 7 ^ For an age ot 

T«e Percent-acodents total 

1919 . , sation _ . , 

for 1^0-19*0 coaipen- 

total *,tam 







florms 


Vehicles 

2,559 

266 

2,825 

113 

47 

35 | 32*.740 51 

161> 

Anitnalfi 








Bbrses . 

2,094 

278 

a, 3“2 

0.6 

33 

18 101,91571 

100 

Cattle . a 

1,154 

122 

I, 2'’6 

50 

29 

4 128,739,42 

67 

Pigs . 

59 

7 

06 

0 27 

— 

— 2,262 16 1 

0 

Dogs 

28 

5 

33 

013 

— 

— 1,23805 \ 


Agncultural machmes 

1,131 

177 

1,308 

>3 

32 

9* 151,629 80 

7-9 

Balls of persons « • 

3,^30 

469 

4,307 

180 

64 

24I 390,621 78 

204 

Acadents caiised by 
£aU of objects. . 

4S7 

72 

559 

23 

10 

4 48,559.04 

26 

Contusions 

931 

136 

1,067 

42 

16 

2 52,304.95 

29 

Sprains . - 

2,262 

0\ 

Os 

Cl 

3,561 

10 2 

6 

7 118,199205 

61 

Dse of applianoeb . 

2,827 

387 

3,214 

139 

29 

4 163,533.875 

8 5 

Miscellaneous . 

4>505 

651 

5,156 

207 

77 

42 340534215 

17 b 

Acadents unconnect¬ 
ed unth labour . • 

— 

27 

27 

0 I 

— 

— 3S785 

— 

Total of acadents 

a 1,875 

8,290 

34,771 

100 

— 

— — 

— 

Peimanent mTalidity 

— 

— 

— 

— 

343 

— — 

— 

Fatal result. . . . 

— 

1 _ 

— 

— 

) 

149 — 

1 

1 

Total cost 

1 - 

1 

_ _ 

_ 


1 

— 1,912,686.565 

1 
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Tabub m. — Accidents and their Financial Consequences in 1920. 



e 

% 



Tempor¬ 


a 

Fatal accidents 



g 


Not 

Medical 

0 ® (5 

s 









ary 

ipensal 

br life 

vdih 

without 


Provinces 


f 

oatni)en- 

care 


S « c* 

_ 

_ _ _ 

Torn! 


(9 

1 



compen¬ 

go 






sated 

only 

sation 

hi 

1 

compensation 


Friesland .... 


8 

Tty 

54 

468 1 

29 (‘) 

2 

2 

I 

611 

Zealand . . 


4 

24 

03 

392 

IIP) 

5 

— 

— 

499 

South Holland . 


7 

19 

18 

271 

I5P) 

I 

— 

— 

331 

^sorth Holland . - 


I 

33 

33 

301 

32P) 

I 

2 

— 

403 

Groningen. . . . 


2 

37 

41 

209 

10 

— 

— 

— 

299 

Oveiyssel . . . 


— 

7 

4 

48 

4 

1 

— 

— 

64 

Utrecht. . 


— 

5 

7 

52 

6 

— 

I 

— 

71 

Drenthe . . 

tk 

I 

22 

It) 

151 

5 

I 

I 

— 

197 

Brabant. . 


— 

23 

15 

91 

4 

— 

I 

— 

134 

Gnelderland . . . 

Individual mem> 


— 

t 

25 

133 

9 

— 

I 

— 

175 

beis of the Cen-. 
tral Society . , 


4 

I 

10 

93 

4 




II2 

Total . . 


^7 

225 

28 

2,209 

120 

XI 

8 

I 

2,896 


(i) Of whidi one case only required medical attention after two months. 


Tabi,E I\\ — Totd Expenses p^ 100 Florins of Wages. 



Expenses per xoo floiins of vages 


Provinces 

19x0-19x4 

Average 

1915-1919 

Average 

1920 


florins 

florm« 

florins 

Friesland. 

1.08 

I.IO 

0.97 

Zealand. 

I.IO 

i.iq 

0.99 

South Holland. 

1.17 

130 

0.99 

North Holland. 

I.II 

I 22 

1.04 

Otonmgen. 

1.02 

I.OI 

0.80 

Overyssel. 

1.28 

I. 2 I 

0.92 

Utrecht. 

1.22 

I.3I 

X .22 

Drenthe. 

Tt.15 

I.I7 

0.94 

Bzabant. 

1.05 

I 22 

0.93 

Gudderland.. 

1.22 

I 26 

1.04 

Individual members of the Oential 
S^)ciety. 

0.97 

0.08 

_o -79 

Average . • • 

I.T25 

I.I9 

0.95 
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Ivastl}^ we give some general figures taken trom the balance sheet 
of 1920. 

The total amount of the temporary compensation and of the expense 
of medical attendance after the second month induding a reserve fund for 


further probable expenses was. 38,600 67 florins 

The total net amount of available Kquid assets 
reserved for compensation payable for life or in 
a single sum including the reserve for cases still 

undetermined was . 104,26413 > 

The general total amount of compensation 
tor acddents borne by the Central Sodety was . . 132,864.79 >* 

The other espenscs were : 

For appeal to arbitration commissions . . 685,37 » 

Management and other expenses. 124,994.17 » 

125,679 55 florins 

Deducting th* interest on capital . 22,^1.84 » 

There remain . . 103,017.71 florins 

The total expenses of the Central Society 
amounted to. 235,961.37 


But since in 1919 the members paid 788,95 florins more than required 
by the balance sheet of 31 December 1919, the contributions for 1920 
amounted only to 235,17242 florins. 

The wages paid by the members may be calculated at 44,502,704 
florins; hence the contributions may be valued at 0.53 florins per 100 
florins of wages. During the years from 1910 to 1919, these figures were 
respectively 0.63 ; 0.53 ; 0.66; 0.79; 0.86; 0.70 ; 0.59; 0.61; 0.91; 0.84 
The year 1921 was thus among the most favourable 

Besides providing for the expense of working the Central, the members 
contribute to the provindal assodations The total amount of these 
contributions per 100 florins of wages may be deduced from Table IV. 

The total reserve of the Central on 31 December 1920 amounted to 
727,834,87 flonns of which 701,337,37 had been devoted to the purchase 
of land. 
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PARAGUAY. 


THE AGRICULTURAL BANK OF PARAGUAY. 

SOURCES (OEPICIAI,): 

El. Banco AcidcuLA del Paraguay. Su organiz.aci6n y sr obr.).. Report supplied by 
Agricultural Bank of Paxaguay to the International Institute of Agriculture. 

lyEY ORGANICA DEL BANCO AGRZCOLA DEL PARAGUAY, 20 I^OVIEMBRE 1915. Asuuddn, IQlG, 

Memobia del Banco AoRfcoLA del Paraguay correspondiente a los ejercicios de 
1915 Y lyifi. Asuncidn, 1917- 

Memoria DDL Banco AorIcola del Paragi'ay correspondiente a los ejercicios de 
lyir Y 191S. Asundou, 1920. 

^dENSAJE DEL PRESIDENTE DE LA J8.EPdBLIC\ DEL PARAGUAY, DR. JOSE P. MoNTERO. AbRIL 
de 1920. Asundou, 1920. 

In ottr issue ot June-Jtily, we discussed the agricultural economic 
conditions of Paraguay and gave particulars of the laws made in order to 
further colonization and to promote the agricultural development of the 
country. To complete these laws and, in particular, to tester and to facili¬ 
tate the cultivation of the land, the Govemm^* it of Paraguay has provided 
a well-organized system of credit in favom if the settlers and of agri¬ 
culture in general carried out by means nt a special organization, namely 
the Agricultural Bank, of which we here give a brief account. 

§ I. PcnSTDAMENTAI, IA.W AND AMENDMENTS. 

The Agricultural Bank of Paraguay, founded by the Law of 2 Sept¬ 
ember 1887 ^ order to protect and to promote agriculture, has its head 
office at Asunddn and various branches and agencies in the principal 
agricultural centres of the Republic. 

The fundamental law assigned to the Bank a nominal capital of 
3,000,0000 pesos (paper), legal currency, which was to have been supple¬ 
mented by special additional duties on the export of mate, tobacco, hides 
and wood. 

The principal duties which were assigned to the Bank by the funda¬ 
mental law were as follows ; 

{a) To carry on all kinds of banking business with farmers and 
manufacturers and, in particular, to open current accounts adequatdy 
guaranteed, to acc^t bills of exchange, to buy and sell drafts, to advance 
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mone^’ against deposited securities, to open credits in foreign countries for 
the purchase of seeds, agricultural implements, pedigree stock, etc. 

(b) To make loans to farmers and manufacturers on the security 
of pledges, mortgages and sureties. 

(c) To promote meetings between farmers and stock-breeders and 
manufacturers in order to induce them to increase and to better their work, 
their produce, etc. 

Two thirds of the Bank’s total capital were to be used for making 
agricultural loans and one third for making industrial loans. 

For five years the Agricultural Bank carried on under the provisions 
of the fundamental law the work assigned to it, but the scarcity’ of capital, 
which was only’ forthcoming to a small amount, did not permit of useful 
work being done in the interests of agriculture, so much so that the ne¬ 
cessity was felt of reorganizing the Bank in order to put it in a position 
to fulfil the purpose for which it was established. 

This was provided for by the Law of 30 June 1892 which entrusted 
to the Agricultural Bank the liquidation of the old National Bank 
and assigned the bills discounted by the Colonization and Works of 
Public Utility Department, as well as the proceeds of the sale of the 
copper money of the National Bank to increase the capital of the new 
Bank. 

As thus reorganized, the Agricultural Bank ceased to be a simple 
institu-fcion giving direct agricultural credit and gradually extended its 
scope, undertaking other operations tor the encouragement of agri¬ 
culture. 

These new activities commenced with the encouragement of produc¬ 
tion, the promotion of the working up of agricultural and natural products, 
and the provision of facilities for placing them on European markets. 

The staff having been reorganized under a further law, dated d^October 
r894, the Bank, continuing its work in aid of agriculture, aimed at intensi* 
f3dng production for export and, in particular, devdoped a liberal system 
of credit for those industries which are derived from agriculture, such as 
cane sugar, vegetable oils, and soaps made from ground-nut and cocoanut. 
It made experiments and awarded prizes for the machines best adapted for 
these industries. 

To assist the Bank in this particular work there was formed by a 
Decree dated 27 December 1895 a Mercado de Frutos del Pais, an office 
under the control of the Bank for receiving on deposit from owners, con¬ 
signees or agents the agricultural and natural products of the country 
against payment of a moderate storage fee These products were to be 
kept, with proper precautions, in spedal wardiouses to which free access 
was to be allowed to all those interested in buying and sdling them. 

But the work of the Bank was specially directed to fostering the cul¬ 
tivation and manufacture ot tobacco (which, as is wdl known, is the 
most important product of Paraguay) by improving the cultivation and 
perfecting the treatment. To this end the Mercado de Frutos del Pais 
was reorganized and enlarged by the Law of 19 October 1898 and today 
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works under the name of Oficina Revisadora de Tabacos y Mercado de Rm* 
ios ; it is one of the best institutions under the control of the Bank. 

This department exercises ofl&dal supervision over all tobacco which 
is exported irom Paraguay and gives the special certificate upon which 
the exemption from export duty allowed to tobacco is granted. 

The certificate of inspection affords a guarantee which is accepted and 
required today on the European markets. The guarantee certifies that 
the tobacco has been duly graded, has been properly" prepared and is in a 
good state of preservation. 

This inspection department works under the direction of the Man¬ 
agement Committee of the Agricultural Bank and of Supervising Committee 
appointed by the Government. 

With the object of intensifying the production and substituting more 
modem methods for the traditional methods of cultivating and treating 
tobacco, the Agricultural Bank has erected large model drying sheds in 
each of the departments in which tobacco is grown. 

§ 2. REORGA^^ZATION OF THE AGRICTOTURAI, BANK. 

The first twenty 3’ears of the working of the Agricultural Bank showed 
that direct credit in moneys \ihich was the principal method b^^ which en¬ 
couragement was given to the cultivators, did not adequately meet the 
special conditions of the country and that, in like manner, mortgage 
credit was not sufficient to enable the objects which the Agricultural Bank 
proposed to itseU in the general interest of agriculture to be attained. 

From 1910 onwards the question was again discussed as to what other 
methods could be adopted for aiding and fostering agriculture and as a 
result the Bank was completely reorganized under a Law dated 19 Novem¬ 
ber 1915. 

The fundamental idea which underlay the new law was that of assisting 
directly’ in increasing and improving production by means of special organ¬ 
izations, of making known the produce of the country and opening up 
markets for it, even, when necessary, by’ means of the direct intervention 
of the State. On the other hand it was considered necessary to introduce 
a new form of credit more readily accessible to the farmers and better ad¬ 
apted to the conditions of the country, and this form was found in the 
use of agricultural warrants. 

Thus according to the new law, which is still in force, the operations 
of the Bank may be enumerated as follows : 

{a) To grant cash loans to farmers, stock-breeders and manufac¬ 
turers : 

(6) To provide facilities to the same classes of persons for the pur¬ 
chase of machines, implements and seeds. 

(c) Directly to make experiments in the cultivation of certain crops 
ox in the carrying on of certain industries; 

(dj To diffuse a knowledge of the best systems of exploiting the land 
and the natural resources of the country’; 
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{e) To buy and to sell the produce of the country; 

(j) To open up markets and facilitate the marketing of produce; 

(g:) To encourage the erection of factories and workshops and the 
breeding of improved stock; 

( 7 ;^) To promote the establishment of transport undertakings and the 
improvement of the means of communication; 

(i) To encourage the formation ot agricultural co-operative socie¬ 
ties, industrial co-operative societies, co-operative productive societies, 
co-operative societies for the sale of produce and co-operative credit soc¬ 
ieties (known as rural banks). 

(j) To assist in the formation of “ homesteads, giving to farmers 
the loans necessary for the acquisition of cultivable land not exceeding 
20 hectares in area; 

(k) Lastly, to adopt any means which in the opinion of the Man¬ 
agement Committee might seem to be adapted to attaining the objects 
aimed at by the Bank. 


§ 5. The system oj? loans. 

The loans which may be granted by the Bank are of three kinds — 
mortgage loans, loans secured pledges, and loans guaranteed b^' sure¬ 
ties. In the case of loans secured by pledges the Bank can insist upon 
sureties as a collateral security. 

The Cominittee must not grant loans exceeding 250,000 pesos to any 
one person or company. 

The period for which a loan is granted, whate\’er maj" be its nature, 
must not exceed ten years and the rate of interest, which is fixed by the 
Committee, must not be less than 6 per cent nor more than 10 per cent. 
The method of repayment will be detennined in each case, taking account 
of the wa3’ in which the money lent is invested or the purpose to which 
it is applied. Loans of a larger amount than 25,000 pesos cannot be granted 
except on the security" of a mortgage. 

The law b}" which the Bank was reorganized then lays dov^n various 
rules according to the purposes for which loans are granted. 

Loans for building purposes, whatever may be their amount, can only 
be granted on the security of a mortage and the^' must not exceed 50,000 
pesos l^al currency’ to an^’ one person or company. These loans are grant¬ 
ed b5’’ a special department of the Bank called the Mortgage Department. 

As to loans for the formation of “ homesteads, ’* the law pro\ides that 
only one such loan can he granted to any one person or head of a family, 
and la^'s down special rules for such loans. It states in fact that the bor¬ 
rower must give a mortgage on the land which is transferred to him and 
that he must devote himsdf to that branch of agricultural work which 
has ^been agreed upon with the Bank, under penalty of being dispossessed 
without any compensation. He cannot transfer the land nor in aiiy way 
compromise his property rights in it without the consent of the Committee 
for a period of ten ^-ears and in any case, if the land is transferred, the per- 
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son to whom it is transferred \iill Ine subject to the same obligations as the 
original owner. The land cannot be used as securitt*' for an^- obligations 
other than those; connected with the formation of the homestead ” nor 
can it be sub-let without the consent of the Bank 

Other protdsions of the Law relate to the loans according to their 
nature. 

Personal guarantees must be in the form of a bill, and the surety 
and borrower are jointly'' and severally liable. The liability of the suretj’’ 
continues for the whole duration of the loan and no protest or notice to 
pay is required. It is not necessarj’ to renew the guarantee at the dates 
fixed for the instalments of repayment it being understood that the debt 
will be cancelled at the end of the period hy means of the receipts given 
by the Bank or its agents tor the partial repayments. 

As to loans on the security- of pledge, the law lays down that the Bank 
may leave the articles pledged in the possession of the borrower, who will 
be subject to the same liability, d^dl and penal, as a person who accepts 
a deposit in the ordinary’ wa\'. 

With regard to mortgage loans, it is laid down that the security must 
fulfil the following conditions: (i) The mortgage must be a first mort¬ 
gage : (2) the property’ mortgaged must not be burdened with any other 
charge which would ^minish its value nor be let for a period exceed¬ 
ing three years; (3) the ownership of the propert}’ must not be legally 
contested. 

Mortgage loans must not exceed 70 per cent, of the value of the property 
mortgaged, and loans on the security of a pledge must not exceed 50 per 
cent, of the value of the articles pledged, the value being fixed in each 
case by the Bank itself. 

Other rules relate to the procedure to be foUow’ed in cases where the 
borrowers fail to carry out their obligations. If wdthin thirty days from 
the due date, the borrower fails to pa^’’ the instalment of repayment and 
interest, he becomes liable to penalties and the interest is increased as long 
as the arrears remain unpaid by i per cent, per annum. 

When sixty days have elppsed from the lime when the borrower 
becomes liable to penalties, the ijayment can no longer be made by instal¬ 
ments and the debtor will be obliged is repay the whole amount of the loan 
together with interest due. 

In the case of loans not exceeding 500 pesos, the Bank can proceed, 
without the intervention of the courts, to the sale b^- public auction of 
the land mortgaged or of the articles pledged. 

In the case of loans on the security of a mortgage or a pledge whidbi 
are more than 500 pesos in amoimt, but do not exceed 5,000 pesos, as well 
as in the case of loans guaranteed by sureties, the intervention of the courts 
is limited to ascertaining that the payments are in arrears and ordering 
the sequestration of the property mortgaged or the articles pledged. 

Amongst the other general provisions regarding loans, may be noted 
that whereby purdiasers of property which serv'es as a guarantee in fav¬ 
our of the Bank may with the consent of the Bank, assume the rights 
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and obKgations of the debtor. In cases where several articles or lands 
>serve as guarantee for the loan, the partial liberation of such articles or 
lands may be allowed in proportion to the repayments made, provided 
alway’s that the Bank makes no objection to this being done. 

The Bank may also insists^that the borrowers shall insure the property 
serving as guarantee and, in case of accident, the insurance goes in the 
first instance towards the repayment of the debt. 

§ 4. Wahraxts and agriculttrai. pi^edgss. 

As we have noted, the Law under consideration includes among the 
innovations made by it the introduction of “ warrants,a form of credit 
which is connected with the working of the market tor produce administer¬ 
ed by the Agricultural Bank. 

The Law authorizes the Bank to receive on deposit in the warehouses 
of the market such kinds of agricultural produce as may be fixed by the 
Coimdl of Agriculture and Industry, which may limit the right of deposit 
to direct producers, to the exclusion ot middlemen. 

The produce deposited ir the warehouses of the market cannot be dis¬ 
trained upon as long as it remains in the warehouses. The Agricultural 
Bank must deliver a deposit certificate and, at the request of the depositor, 
may also issue a duplicate of the certificate, which will be called an " agri¬ 
cultural warrant.” . 

These documents may’ be n^otiated and transferred to third parties 
by a simple endorsement. The certificate and the “ agricultural warrant ” 
(if one were issued), when both are in possession ot the depositor or of 
the party to whom they have been transferred, give the right to dispose of 
the produce to whiqh they refer The agricultural warrant ” without 
the certificate gives only’ a right of pledge over the produce. 

Any person acquiring a certificate or an agricultural warrant has the 
right to inspect the produce to which it refers and the expenses of so doing 
will fall upon the depositor. 

As has been said, the certificate and the warrant can be transferred 
by means ct an endorsement. With regard to this, the Law lays down 
that note of the first endorsement must be taken with a brief statement 
of the particulars, in the books ot the Mercado de pittos, without which 
the transfer will not be valid. The first transfer of the certificate or of 
the warrant must be written in full on the back of the document itself. 
Subsequent transfers, the registration ot which is not compulsory', can 
be made by simple signature after the first. 

The Law authorizes the Bank to accept warrants as an agricultural 
pledge and to grant loans upon them to an amount not exceeding 50 per 
cent, ot the value of the produce deposited. Such loans will be subject 
to the same privileges enjoyed by other loans made by the Bank and must 
only be granted to agricultural producers. 

The produce deposited will not be handed over unless the certificate 
and the warrant are presented together in the event that they have not 
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been transferred. Where the transference of the warrant has been re¬ 
gistered, this must be presented together with proof that the debt on 
accoimt of which it was transferred has been cancelled. Such proof may 
also be furnished by means of a separate document 

The holder of the certificate apart from the warrant may repay be¬ 
fore the due date the loan in respect of which the warrant was trans¬ 
ferred. If the holder of the warrant is unknown, or makes difiictilties 
in regard to repayment in advance, the bolder of the certificate may hand 
to the Bank the amount of the debt and withdraw the produce in store on 
presenting an order from the Bank and payir^ the fees due. The creditor 
holding the warrant will have the right to receive the sum deposited in 
the Bank as soon as repayment becomes due. 

On the other hand, when repayment of the debt in respect of which 
the warrant is the guarantee is not made on the due date, the creditor 
can request that the produce to which the warrant refers shall be sold by 
public auction. On receiving such a request the manager of the Mercado 
de frntos must call upon the debtor to repay his debt within a period of 25 
days and, if that is not done within the time specified, he must order the 
sale by auction of the produce. The sale so ordered will not be suspend¬ 
ed on account of the bankruptcy' nor of the death of the debtor nor for any 
other reason except the payment of the amount due together wdth the 
interest and the expenses incuned. 

§ 5 Statistics or the working of the bane 

IX THE YEARS I915 TO I919. 

Having thus examined the various branches of the work ot the Agri¬ 
cultural Bank of Paraguay, we now give some statistics concerning the 
principal operations carried on in the years 1915 to 1919. 

It must first be stated that the capital of the Bank from its found¬ 
ation to IQ 20 has undergone the dianges shown in the following table: 

Capital of the Bank from its Reorganization tip to 1920. 


1892. -- Effective capital at the date of 

the roerganization. 545,423.48 

Bills discounted by the Coloniza¬ 
tion Department of the Natio¬ 
nal Bank. 1,454,576.52 

Successive increases 1895,1896 and 
1897. 2,125,500.00 

Total i8q7 . . . 4.125.500.00 

1897. — Deducting the sums not realized 
up to 1903 the actual capital 

was. 2,781,822.77 

Increase of capital under the I/aw 
of 14 July 1903. 11,178,177 23 
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1903. — Capital of the Bank from 1903 to 


1915 14,500,000.00 

Increase of capital in 1915 .... 20,000,000.00 

1915. — Capital of the Bank from 1915 

to 1920.34,500,000.00 


Article 41 of the Law of 29 November 1915, which we have outlined, 
fixes the capital of the Bank at 50,000,000 pesos, legal currency, pro\iding 
that the profits of the Bank shall be tnilized to make up the difference 
between this sum and the then capital of the Bank. 

The following table shows the loans made in the years 1913 to 1918, 
particulars not being available for the year 1919. 


Loans Made. 


Year 

Ifiaxk oa pledges 

ZiOans guaranteed by sureties 

:ubrtgage loans 


Gold 

1 peso« 

r<oans 

1 pesos 

Gold 1 pesos 

1915 • • • • 

— 

135.708 

— 

2,300,427.30 

— 2,869,634 

19x6 . . 

— 

2,894,118.36 

— 

4,796,451.00 

— t,135,000 

X917 . • • • 

— 

16^,780 

— 

4,533.064.45 

— 3,108,362 

1918 . . . . 

— 

50,500 

1,127,23 

2,160,103.08 

— 265,300 


From the above figures it will be seen that in the year 1916 the amount 
of the loans made was larger by the considerable sum of 3,544,400.06 
pesos than in the previous year. This increase, as the Report of the 
Bank states, was due to a greater liberality on the part of the Bank in 
granting loans in favour of agricultural undertakings, which had been seri- 
oii*5ly damaged by locusts and by drought. A more liberal distribution of 
provisions of credit for the farmers had been rendered necessar\\ It was 
thus possible repeatedly’ to make new sowings and, thanks to the money 
loans specially granted to the farmers who had suffered, the danger of 
an agriculturjd crisis which might have had a serious effect on the general 
economy of the country was averted 

An appreciable diminution, on Ihe other hand, is noticeable in the 
loans granted in the year 1917 and 1918, this diminution being due to a 
stricter limitation of the discounts adopted by the Bank, principally with 
a view to meeting the delay’s in repayment on the part of debtors who had 
suffered through bad harvest. 
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The receipts ol thi Bank from repayments of loans and as interest 
ing the years under review were as follows 

Repayments Interest 

Gold pesos Gold p« 


1915 

— 

1,646,621 32 

— 

1.063,507,15 

1916 . 

— 

4,913,225.32 

— 

1.304.442 50 

1917 • • 

2,346 18 

3,588,492 44 

— 

1,103,1*8.04 

19x8 . . 

1.244 65 

4,485,034 71 

— 

1,122,397 84 

1919 . . • 

0 

1 

8 

2.474,547 

— 

877,273 61 
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1 IHt (JKl DIlj[cn\bORlII M i OR PI BI,IC W ORKS —T^bgge i ^ APrjle H)2I, N 4bt, 
UII LOWI RTE rv, lEGW H REGIO DECRETO 2 SETTEMBRE iqip, V 1637, RET \TI\0 \IJ 4 
cOSTmZIOM DT 1% \-TU\U tNri EENOMTS VTO * COXSORZIO DI CREDITO PER LE OPERE 
Pl'BbLIV.HI 

To lacilitaTe the revival of the pioductive activity of the cotmfry a 
Credit Consoitimn for PubKc Works {Consorzio d% credito per U opere pub- 
bkche) was founded in Rome by the Decree of 2 September 19T9, No. 1,627, 
converted into a law by the Law of 14 April 1921, No 488 The principle 
on which the Consortium was based had been put forward by the After- 
War Commission fi). 

The Consortium is composed of the Deposit and Loan Bank, the »Na- 
tional Insurance Institute, the National Soaal Insurance Fund, the Na¬ 
tional Credit Institute for Co-operation, and such savings banks as may 
make application to become members 

In spite of the serious difficulties of the moment, the Consortium suc¬ 
ceeded in carrying on a large and beneficent work Its Committee of 
Management approved loan^ to the amount of about 170,000,000 liras, 
those already gianted amount to about 70,000,000 liras All the loans 
granted were for woifis of reclamation and irrigation, 


(I Tht which wj.® m'^tracte»l to <iiLdpiopCHepro\ibioii9for the trans 

ition fiom d ttdte of war to a state of peace wa*. appointed bv the X^ientenancv Decree of 
21 Match 191S NTo ^61 See the Repoit of th^ Pre-Kkut of the 'Dxmomic Sub committee 
(the Hon Fdoatdo I^ant-moi, publi'-hed m iqig 
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The Consortium aims above all at ladlitating the execution of works 
which contribute directly to the increase of production, more especially' 
of cereal-growing. A work of immense scope is being undertaken, the 
financing of the reclamation works in Venetia, the cost of which will be 
300,000,000 liras. When these works have been carried out the area devoted 
to cereal-growing will be increased by more than 200,000 hectares. To be 
able to dispose of such large sums, the Consortium endeavours to take ad¬ 
vantage also of private savings, especially in the districts where the works 
are carried out. It issues, as required, like the land credit institutions 
and on equally substantial security, bonds corresponding to the loans 
granted; these are negotiable on the stock exchange and are included 
amongst the securities on which the banks of issue may grant loans. They 
were well received on the market and have been subscribed for to the ex¬ 
tent of about 70,000,000 Uras. 


2. THU FIRST WORKING YKAR OF THE FEDERAL CREDIT INSTITUTE FOR THE 
REVIVAL OF THE \'ENETIAS — REn^zioNK del coxsiglio di ajouxistrazidve 
bVL E&ERcmo. Venice, i()3i 

The Federal Credit Institute for the Revival of the Venetias [Istiiuto 
federale di credito per il risor^imento delle Venezie), was established by the 
Decree of 24 March 1919, No, 497, for the ptupose of contributing to a more 
rapid recovery from the damage caused by the war, either by granting 
advances on the compensation in course of assessment or of settlement by 
the State, or by making loans or subsidies, even in the forms laid down by 
the laws on agricultural credit, to public bodies, private undertakings or 
individuals, for carr3dng out reconstruction works of for bringing land un¬ 
der cultivation. 

The Institute started with a capital of 23,460,000 liras which on 31 Dec¬ 
ember 1920 had risen to 26,000,000 liras. The sums assigned to it by the 
State amounted to 1,010,000,000 liras, of which 818,500,000 liras had al¬ 
ready been received and had been thus employed : in advances to persons 
who has suffered damage in the war, 698,000,000 liras ; in financing provin¬ 
cial stock-breeding consortia, 90,500,000 liras; as a contribution to the cap¬ 
ital of the National Credit Institute for co-operation, 30,000,000 liras. 

The Institute further decided to start a competition for the reconstruc¬ 
tion of farms, industrial undertakings and dwelling houses and set aside 
220,000 liras for 64 prizes ; it took part in financing improvement works; 
it shared to the extent of 500,000 liras in the formation of the Society (Ents) 
for the Reconstruction and Agricultural Revival of the Provinces of Tre¬ 
viso and Venice ; it granted 250,000 liras towards an Institute ofJVfountain 
Economy in Tolmezzo and 450,000 liras to the Friuli Credit Institute for 
Sendee Men and for the Reclamation of the Marshes. 
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T THn Auric rEXL’llAi; credit bank of FEORIvNCE. ■— Banca di credito agricolo 

rn FiREaCZE : RELAZI 03 fE DEL CONSIGLIO DI AMailNISTRAZIONB E DEI SINDACI ST'LL’DSER- 

cizio ijjo. Florence, lO-i- 

Up to 1913 there was no special agricultural bank inTnscany, although 
there were some excellent popular banks. In that 5"ear an agricultural 
credit bank was formed in Florence with a capital of 6.000 liras held by 
30 membres. Its progress was steady’ and rapid as is shown by the follow¬ 
ing figures taken from the Report of the Commitee of Management for 
the year 1920. On 31 December 1920 the members numbered 570 and 
held 3,593 shares to the value of 359,300 liras. The advances to farmers 
in 1920 amounted to 8.009,740 liras, of which 839,250 liras were for seeds; 
161,000 liras for fertilizers ; 641,200 liras for the purchase of live stock; 
438,200 liras for the purchase of machines; 2.820.500 liras for the purchase 
of land and for improvements 43,200 liras for the intensification of culti¬ 
vation ; 2,580,390 liras for other agricultural purposes, and 432.000 
liras to agricultural societies. The deposits on current accoimt on 31 Dec¬ 
ember 1920 amounted to 1.982,211 liras. 

The authorization recently obtained to increase to 20.000 liras the 
amount of capital which each member can subscribe will enable the Bank 
to extend is work to new fields by aiding in the development of rural hous¬ 
ing, of land redaination and of home colonization (i). 


L^XIOX OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

THE TAND AND AGjaCUETURAE BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA. — Report of toe 

lAXD AND AGRICULTTRxIL BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA FOR THE YEAR ENDED ^ISl. DCC- 

EMBER 1920. Caiie Town, 19JI. 

The Report of the Land and Agricultural Bank of South Africa for 
1930 states that in that year the Bank received 2,978 applications for 
advances totalling £2.436,270 as compared wirth 2.662 for £1.976.221 
in 1919. There has been a steady increase in the amount of assistance 
asked for since 1915, when the Bank was compelled for a time to cease 
making advances. Owing to a shortage of funds the Central Board is at 
present compelled to restrict is advances in certain respects. The Bank 
still makes but small headway in the Cape Province, partly owing to the 
fact that its advantages are not sufficiently known, and partly because 
farmers in the Cape province have been able to obtain funds there at a 
low rate of interest. The Bank was, howe\’er, represented at the Agricul¬ 
tural Congress held at Port Elizabeth in October 1920, and opportunity 
was there taken of explaining to the Congress the working of the Bank. 

<i) For some of the si>edal in the features working of this Bank see: I^uzzatti (Unii^): 
I<a Banca <li credito agricolo di Firenze, Tip. R. Ramella, Florence, 1920. 
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During the year 295 applications were received for fencing advances, 
(Fencing Advances Act, 17 of 1912) totalling £5,7,271, as compared 
with 162 applications totalling £21,742 in 1919. Of the 295 applica¬ 
tions received during the 3’'ear, 190 amounting to £35,276 were approved, 
one of £100 was withdrawn and the remainder were pending at the 
date of the Report. Fencing advances amounting to £23,919 iis. 2d. 
were paid out during the year. The Report notes that vermin-proof 
fencing continues to grow in favour, especially among “ small-stock" 
farmers in the Cape and a proportion of the advances "were for this type 
of fence. 

There is an anomaly in the Fencing Act of 1912, in that the owner 
of a property desirous of improving his fencing cannot obtain an advance 
under the Act for the purpose, although the adjoining owner who is called 
upon to contribute to the cost of those improvements can obtain an ad¬ 
vance to cover such contribution. The Boards urges that this anomaly 
be removed by Parliament. 

With regard to dipping tank advances (Act 20 of 1911) there were 
255, applications received during the year totalling £37,557; of these 
184, amounting to £28,070, were approved while 71 are pending. In 
1919, 178 advances totalling £21,782 were made. The Report states that 
under the Dipping Tank Advances Act of 1911 and the Fencing Act of 1912, 
an eligible person is entitled to obtain a loan from the Bank, and very little, 
if any, discretion is left to the Bank in the matter. This places the Bank 
in an embarassing position and the Board think that some consideration 
should be given to the funds at the Bank's disposal, and that the law should 
be amended in this direction. 

The 41 advances totalling £13,150 made under Act 30 of 1916 on 
second mortgage have all been repaid with interest. Advances made, 
under Act 28 of 1916, from January 1917 onwards for the purpose of re¬ 
lieving distress, caused during 1916 by drought and flood in certain di¬ 
stricts in the Cape province, totalled £50,538 iis. 8d. The loans were 
made to 293 farmers, and were used to purchase live stock, principally goats 
and sheep. An amount of £1,567 19s. 7d. was still outstanding in re¬ 
spect of capital and interest on 31 December 1920, all of which is overdue. 
The terms of repayment wereInterest only (at 6 per cent, per annum) 
for the first six months and five equal half yearly instalments there¬ 
after. 

State-aid to settlers (holders of Crown land) is granted principally 
through the Department of Lands, but the Bank is empowered to grant 
loans to settlers under Act 18 of 1912 for improvements, purchase of stock, 
etc., under Act 20 of 1911 for the construction of oipping tanks, and under 
Act 17 of 1912 for the erection of boundary fencing. The Bank's assist¬ 
ance is supplementary to, and only given with the consent of the Depart¬ 
ment of Lands. It is thought by the Board that the supplementary as¬ 
sistance granted by the Bank should be discontinued. 

Early in November the funds for the current financial year and the 
amounts on fixed deposit had been exhausted, and the Board was obliged 
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to stop granting any ftirtlier advances and to apply the current receipts 
towards working oE existing commitments^ This occurred at a time when 
the needs of the farmers were most pressing and was something in the nature 
of a calamity. The decision of the Board was communicated to the Min¬ 
ister of Finance, who came to the conclusion that the system whereby 
the permanent capital of the Bank has to be earmarked for the cash credit 
requirements of co-operative societies is not sufficiently dastic. The Min¬ 
ister felt that the time had arrived to introduce legidation empowering 
the Bank to raise money on short date bills, or by overdraft or otherwise. 

It is estimated that an amount of at least £1,680,000 will be required 
for Land Bank purposes during the financial year 1921-1922. 

Under the German regime there was established in South West Africa 
an institution under the name of the Landwirtschaftsbank. 

This institution was in the nature of a land bank; advances were made 
to farmers on mortgage and to co-operative societies, but in addition ad¬ 
vances were made against promissory notes, deposits were taken from the 
public and the bank also undertook the negotiation of bills. 

After an investigation of the affairs of the Landwirtschaftsbank 
by an official of the Union Land Bank it was decided by the Administration 
of the South-West Protectorate to place it in liquidation, and a prodama- 
tion was issued providing for this and for extending the operations of the 
Union Land Bank to the Protectorate. The necessary funds will be provid¬ 
ed by the Administrator, but in all other respects the Protectorate will, for 
land bank purposes, be administered as an integral part of the Union. 



Part IV: Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


I. — BCONOmC AND SOCIAD CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICUDTURAD CDASSES 


FRANCE. 

THE STEPS TAKEN DURING THE WAR 
TO REPEACE MOBIEIZED FARMERS AND FARM WORKERS. 

§ I. The eerst efforts at oroajstization. 

The War of 1914 surprized France in the middle of the harvest, hut 
except in the extreme North and in the East, where the invasion took 
place, the crops were almost completely gathered in. The President of 
the Council of Ministers had addressed an urgent appeal to Frendi women 
At the Ministry of Agriculture were received all the applications for work 
from workers whom unemplo3mient in industry had left free. From the , 
commencement of hostilities, more than 3,000 persons wrote individually' 
to the Minister to ask him for work; of these 2,600 offered to do harvesting 
work. More than 12,000 offers of work, collected by agricultural syndi¬ 
cates, agricultural associations and individuals, transmitted by the Bel¬ 
gian and Roumanian Legations or emanating from Alsace-Lorraine, Italy 
and Spain, were also addressed to the Minister of Agriculture. Replies 
were at once sent to all these correspondents by an Agricultural Labour 
Office, which had been immediately organized in the Minister's Cabinet. 

With the hdp of the great agricultural societies, of the Bdgian Leg¬ 
ation, etc., to whom the applications were immediatdy transmitted, it 
was made possible to utilize a considerable number of the applicants for agri¬ 
cultural labour. They were distributed chiefly in the districts in which 
large farms predominate in Seine, Seine-et-Oise, Aisne, Oise, Eure, Eure-et- 
Loir, Sdne-Inf 4 rieure and afterwards in Yonne, Cote-d'Or, Indre and Loir- 
et-Cher. In Seine-et-Oise and in Loir-et-Cher more than 700 Bdgians 
were provided with work. In other r^ons the available labour 
supply of the ndghbouring countries was drawn upon. Thus, for example 
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several hundred labouiers of French origin, belonging to Geneva, were 
employed in the 35 communes of Haute-Savoie (i). 

Thanks to all these sources of labour, it was only necessary to utilize 
to a very limited extent the 20,000 sailors which the Mnistries of Wa- 
and of Marine had placed at the disposal of agriculture (Circular ot the Min¬ 
ister of Agricultuie to the Prefects, 4 August 1914). 

At this time it was thought that the hostilities would not last long. 
When trench warfare began, the country was soon obliged to make pro¬ 
vision for the preparation of future crops. All able-bodied adults having 
been called to the colours, it was necessary to send a certain number back 
to their homes during the busiest seasons. For this purpose the Minister of 
War, at the request of the Minister of Agriailture, allowed that leave to 
return home for the autumn sowing, for periods not exceeding 15 days, should 
be granted to the men of the territorial depots outside the war zone who 
had been farmers or farm-workers (Circular of the Minister of Agriculture 
to the Prefects, 24 October 1914). At the beginning ot the following spring, 
similar measures were taken for the spring sowing, the pruning of the \dnes 
and other spring work. Detailed instructions, published in the Journal 
Official of 3 February 1915, and a Circular of the Ministry of Agriculture 
to the Prefects laid down the precise conditions upon which leave was to be 
granted, spread over four periods, from 5 February to 5 April. Three 
months later, on 5 May 1915, by decision of the Minister of War, ha^^- 
making leaves were granted tor a period of 15 days, to the farmers and 
farm-workers belonging to the territorial arm3^ and the territorial reserve. 

The sy'stem of individual leaves rendered important services where 
cultivation was on a small scale; in the case of large and medium-sized 
farms its results could not be other than insignificant. Accordingly, as 
early as 12 March 1915, the Minister of War decided to form a certain num¬ 
ber of companies of agricultural labourers with the object of helping the 
civilian labourers in the work of the fields. The experiment was on a mod¬ 
est scale, for it only applied to the war zone and the approximate total 
of the workers thus organized reached at the end of the month 6^000 men. 

The ofl&cers and non-commissioned officers of the agricultural labourers* 
companies were chosen from amongst the officers of the territorial army 
and the non-commissioned officers of all branches of the territorial reserve 
who were dedared to be unfit for active service. The men were taken 
from the dep6ts of aU branches of the service (preferably from the terri¬ 
torial depdts in the case of infantry), from the men belonging to the auxi¬ 
liary services and from the men unfit for active service. They were men 
who either had been engaged in agriculture or who were capable of making 
themselves useful either in the spring sowing or in the threshing. The 
horses were furnished by the depots of the mounted services indicated by 
the general commanding a military district {region); carts and harness 
were requisitioned. 

(z) DC L’AGSZCULTDRB : ^EFFORT AGRICOUS DU XA FRANCE PENDANT SIX 

Mois DE GUERRE (AoOr iQi 4 - JANVIER 19 5). PRiis, Impriinene Nationale, 1915. 
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This not very bold experiment was the first step towards the organ¬ 
ization of a permanent body of labourers, side by side with the temporary 
labour furnished b^’ the soldiers on leave. Necessity soon compelled 
the public authorities to take further steps in the same direction. 

Agricultural work, in fact, lasts throughout the whole year; ploughing 
and sowing take place as well in spring as in autumn; haymaking, harvest, 
grape-gathering and threshing occupy the summer; pruning the vines and 
other accessory work take place in winter. Moreover the date on which 
each kind of work begins and ends is essentially variable according to the 
season, so that it had to be recognized that it is practically impossible to 
fix periodically by detailed regulation, as was attempted in 1915, the 
aid to be rendered bj’ the Qxmy to agriculture in the execution of each of 
the kinds of work mentioned. 

In view of these considerations, a Circular issued by the Minister of 
War on 22 December 1915, laid dowm a system of decentralization as the 
only means of regulating all cases with the necessary speed and efiBiciency. 
The generals commanding the military districts were given full power 
to supply to agriculture in all its forms the largest quantity of labour 
compatible with the state of war. As each military district covers sever¬ 
al departments, the militaiy authorities had to be assisted in each depart¬ 
ment by a permanent organization, at the same time consultative and exec¬ 
utive. 

In the war zone, a little later, the following organization was evolved 
(Instructions issued on 29 December 1919 by General Headquarters): 

The officer commanding each unit as soon as he arrived in the com¬ 
mune in which he was stationed had the duty of: 

(1) Examining the statement drawn up by the civil authorities of 
the urgent work to be done; 

(2) Having the work immediately undertaken in the order of 
urgency with all the means at his disposal in men, horses, carts, etc. 

If the statement of the work to be done was not to be found at the office 
of the mayor it was the duty of the officer commanding the unit himself 
to make inquiries as to the most urgent work and to see that it was begun 
at once. 

On leaving the commune, he had to report on the state of the work 
which had been done by the men under his command; if a statement of 
the work done had not been drawn up, he had to leave at the mayor’s 
office a note containing all the indications which might be useful for the 
troops who came after him. 

In each army, an officer was specially appointed for the organization 
and direction of agricultural work in the zone of that army; it was his 
duty to put himsdf in relations with the prefects in order to obtain all 
necessary information and to make with them all necessary arrangements. 
He had to supervise the agricultural companies and the labourers detached 
from their units during certain periods to help the farmers ,* he had to give 
aU information to the officers commanding units regarding the execution 
of agricultural work which their position enabled them to undertake. 
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The zone of each army was divided into agricultural sections; for each 
of these sections were appointed, to act under the orders of the of&cer in 
charge of agricultural work in the army, one or more non-commissioned 
oflEicers belonging the to territorial army or the territorial reserve and carefully 
chosen as being professional farmers. These non-commissioned officers 
were to remain peimanently at the same centres, so as to insure the contin¬ 
uity of the work in each section. 

At the beginning of 1917, a Circular issued by the Minister of War 
on 12 January, placed at the disposal of agriculture, until further orders, 
soldiers of the classes which had be^ called up for training in 1888 and 1889, 
who had been farmers or farm-workers. These men, to whom were added 
successively the soldiers of other classes, were thenceforth the most import¬ 
ant element in the permanent labour supplied by the State. 

§ 2. I,AB0URBRS. 

Leaving out of account the free labourers, French or foreign, whose 
number it is impossible to estimate as they were under no official control, 
the permanent agricultural labourers were dcawn, during the war, from the 
following sources: 

{A) Men belonging to the older classes who had been detached for 
agricultural work; 

(S) Wounded men in course of treatment; 

(C) Students and school-children; 

(D) Prisoners of war; 

{E) Interned civilians; 

(jp) Russian military labourers; 

{G) Colonial labourers; 

(H) Foreign labourers. 

We speak separatdy of each of these classes. 

(A) Mm Belmiging to the Older Classes who had iem Detached 
for Agricultural Work, 

The farmers and farm-workers bdonging to the classes called up for 
traini]^ in 1888 and 1889 were, as we have seen, detached for agricultural 
work in accordance with a Circular issued by the Minister of War on 12 
January 1917; by ^ Circular, issued jointly by the Ministers of War, Agri¬ 
culture, Armaments and War Industries, dated 6 May 1917, the same mea- 
sme was adopted in regard to tanners andfarm-workeis of tibie auxiliary ser¬ 
vices bdonging to classes called up for training in 1895 or in previous years. 
The same Ministers afterwards extended the same measure to farmers and 
farm-workers of the combatant services of the 1890 dass (Circular issued 
on 27 June 1917) and, later, to those of the combatant services of the 1891 
class and to those of the 1892,1893, 1894 and 1895 dasses (except officers) 
who were fathers of five children or widowers with four children (Circular 
issued on 22 July 19^7)- ^ further Circular issued by the Ministers of 
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War and of Armaments and War Industries on 18 November 1917, detached 
for agricultural work farmers and farm-workers of the 1896 class bdonging 
to the auxiliary services, and those who, belonging to the combatant ser¬ 
vices, were fathers of five children or widowers with four children. The 
same measure was taken in favour of the 1897 ^ Joint Circular 

of the Ministers of War, of Armaments and of War Industries issued on 
6 September 1918. 

At the end of 1917 the number of soldiers thus detached for work 
on the land was about 280,000 (i). They were employed in agricul¬ 
tural gangs {eqiii'pes agricoles) orin “travdlinggangs" (equipesvolanAes) (2). 

" Agricultural Gangs, ” — By the expression " agricultural gangs " 
must be understood men detached under orders to work for the farmers 
of the department for a period varying from 15 to 20 da3rs. A " gang " 
might even be composed of a single man. 

The “ agricultural gangs ” were composed, in the first place, of agri¬ 
cultural labourers, to whom were added, in case of uecessit5% other labourers 
They were formed on the application of the departmental committees 
(whose functions we will presently describe) at the beginning of each of the 
busy agricultural seasons. 

" 2 ravelling Gangs ." — The so-called “ travdKng gangs " were men 
supplied directly to the farmers by the officers commanding units or 
detachments, without the intervention of the departmental committees. 
The men were detached in the same way as those composing the 
“ agricultural gangs but for a smaller area (generally speaking for the 
canton or the neighbouring cantons) and for a shorter period, varying 
from half a day to a week. They were particularly useful for giving a 
hdping hand at the times when the work was heaviest, as during the 
haymaking, the harvest and the grape-gathering. 

Applications. — Applications for soldier labour were addressed in 
each department, to the Departmental Agricultural labour Committee. 
Exceptionally “ travelling gangs ” could be supplied directly to the farmers 
by the officers commanding units or detachments. 

Distribution. — In each department* outside the war zone the De¬ 
partmental Agricultural Dabour Committee decided upon the applications 
made. The prefect, who was chairman of the Committee, afterwards 
forwarded the approved applications to the officers commanding sub¬ 
divisions, who organized the gangs and distributed them amongst the can¬ 
tons, where they were then placed at the disposal of the mayors or of the 
farmers by the Director of Agricultural Services. 

In the war zone the Departmental Committees came to agreements 
with the military authorities as to the gangs to be distributed and the dis¬ 
tribution was afterwards made by General* Headquarters. 


(1) La Main-d'muvre agficoU. Paris, 10 January 1918. 

(2) The information which follows is taken from a Circular issued by the Slinister of War 
OU 21 April 1917. 
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Wages. — In the war zone, the daily^ wages of the soldier labourers 
were fixed as follows: 


Payable to the State (in kind or in cash). 3 fr. 

Payable to the labourer. i fr. 


Total ... 4 fr. 

These sums were payable when the soldiers detached for agricultural 
work were distributed amongst the farmers, either individually or ingroups, 
lived with their employers and thus really became agricultural labourers 
detached from their units for a longer or shorter period, the length of which 
was usually fixed in advance. When, on the contrary, these men (troops 
resting or steLying in the camps on their way through) ^d not cease to draw 
rations, or, at any rate, partly drew their rations, slept in camp, worked in 
groups formed for eadh occasion and remained alwa3rs under the authority 
of their officers, no payment could be asked from the employer. 

Outside the war zone, the wages payable to soldier labourers by 
the farmers depended upon the hours worked, which was determined by 
local custom. These wages were indei)endent of the food, which was 
either supplied to the workers or compounded for by a special pa3rment 
of 3fr. 50c. 

The travelling expenses of the soldiers (both going and returning, 
railway and other conversance), as well as their lodging, were payable 
by the farmers, 

{B) Woinided Men in Course of Treatment (i). 

From the beginning of the hostilities. Prof, S. Bergonie, of Bordeaux, 
put forward the idea that agricultural work was superior as a means of 
treating the after-effects of war wounds to the other methods practised 
in the hospitals and, in particular, to mechanical treatment ‘‘ The cure 
sought, ” he wrote later, “ is only the sum of varied efforts and move¬ 
ments, slight and ineffectual at' first, but afterwards larger and more 
effective. Now our wounded are almost all farmers or farm workers. 
It we place them on the land as soon as they have left the hospital, select¬ 
ing them in accordance with the experience gained of results already 
obtained, they will find in their surroundings the accustomed movements, 
almost involuntary and hardly conscious, to which they have been trained 
since their childhood. These exercises, with or without the ancient and 
simple implements which the cultivation of the land requires, by the 
wide range of efforts to make and of powers to develop, of movements in 
all directions, of attitudes to take, have a technical superiority over the 
complicated mechanism used in hospitals for mechanical treatment. Our 

(i) With regaxd to the employment of wotuided men on the land, we confine onmelves 
to summarizing two communications made by Prof. S Bergonie, of Bordeaux, to the 
Acad^nite ^AgricuUure France^ 3 May and 3 October 1917. 
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wounded work for their own cure almost in spite of themselves, the work 
so uiges them to make their reflex movements, even when pain restrains 
them from doing so. They do not easily fed fatigue, precisdy because 
their attention is not always fixed. They become cured more quickly 
because the necessary sum of efforts and movements is more quickly 
reached when the3" work in the fields all da3" and every day under medic¬ 
al supervision; they are more completdy cured b^ause the general 
health and the woildng of the lungs and heart improve with the rapid 
diminution of local powerlessness; finally their morale is incomparably 
better because the3" find in the house of their emplo3’er, who often lodges 
them and almost alwa3’s eats and works with them, a famil3’ atmosphere 
more comfortable, tree and cheerful than that of our convalescent 
hospitals ” 

As early as September 1914, Prof. Bergonie had practised the agri 
cultural cure of wounded men in Auxiliary Hospital, No. 4, annex at Mar- 
tillac (Gironde). In December 1914, twdve wounded were emplo3"ed 
by three farmers and did, during the month, a total of 147 da3^s’ work. 
During 1915, on the average 24 wounded men worked daily for 10 em- 
ploy^ers. In JUI3’’ 1916, 78 farmers were emplo3dng 109 wounded men. 

In view of the success of this organization a joint Circular, issued on 
10 May' 1917, and signed by the Minister of Agriculture and hy the Under 
Secretary’ of State for the Service of Health, gave instructions for the 
formation of small hospital centres for agricultural cures in the country 
districts A communication by Prof. Bergonie to the Acadimie X Agri- 
culture de France contains an account of the working of these centres. 

Temporary Hospital No. 4, Grand-Debrun, at Bordeaux, which in¬ 
cluded surgical wards and a great ward for physical treatment, containing 
in all 575 beds, evacuated to its annexes at Martillac and Cerons the 
wounded who were capable of benefiting by the agricultural cure. 
These evacuations, made on the basis of the daily reports of the Chief 
Medical Officer, took place every Sunday, so that the agricultural week 
might be complete, without interruption or loss of time. Before leaving 
the hospital the men were classified, first according to their strength 
and secondly’ according to their moral character and sobriety. The 
strength was inscribed on a card, which the wounded man carried openly. 
There were also written on the card the detailed diagnosis of the vround, 
the date on which it had been received, the name of the wounded man and 
the unit to which he belonged. 

When the wounded man, thus ticketed, arrived at the annex, he was 
again examined by the medical officer who, being supplied with the com¬ 
plete dossier rdating to the man, prescribed the work which he was to do. 

On the other hand, the marager of the hospital had inquired from 
the farmers what work there was to be done in the commune or in the neigh¬ 
bouring communes, or even in communes some distance away; and, on 
the Sunday, the new wounded men were distributed amongst the fanners 
according to their needs and according to the distances. 

Those who had only a quarter of the normal strength and, consequently. 
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had need of more frequent and more direct medical supervision, were not 
sent very far. They returned at midday for lunch, and in the evening for 
dinner and to sleep, and each time they returned the3’' were subjected to 
medical and military supervision. Those who were not 3’et wdl-disciplined 
and those on whom the wine-shops exerciced too strong an attraction, 
were also not sent very far; the adjutant and the non-commissioned 
ofi&cers who supervised them had them constantly under their eye and 
repressed, by friendly admonition, the first little lapses. 

A second group left the hospital each morning to go to places within 
a radius of two kilometres. These only returned in the evening, taking the 
midday meal with their emploj^er. Final l y those whose good discipline 
had been proved and who had three quarters of their normal strength, 
were distributed amongst emplo^^ers Ihdng sometimes at the extreme 
limit of the canton. These returned only once a week, on Saturdays, 
to be submitted, like their comrades, to examination by the CHet 
Medical Officer. These wounded men, working on distant farms, left the 
hospital earl3’ on Monda3' morning, either on foot or, if the distance 
exceeded six kilometres, in a conve3’ance. They were lodged and boarded 
by the emplo3''er. Man3’ ot these men were sent to places 12 to 14 
kilometres from the hospital and the non-commissioned officers put over 
them for purposes of discipline and supervision visited each of them at 
the farm on which he was working on an average twice a week. This 
was a sufficient check upon them, as the Medical Officer had an irdallible 
method of checking the canying out of his prescriptions by examining 
the callosities on their hands which are the inevitable and sufficient 
indication of work done. 

In the Department of Gironde alone there were in 1917 twelve hos¬ 
pital centres for agricultural cures, containing 647 beds. The wounded 
in these hospitals did 64,000 da5Ts of agricultural work between Septem¬ 
ber 1914 and Septemb^ iQi?- Chit of this number, 28,500 days were 
done between 10 Ma3’’ and i September 1917. 

(C) Students and Schoolchildren. 

The utilization of students and schoolchildren for agricultural work 
was contemplated for the first time on the approach of the haymaking 
season of 1915. On 14 June 1915 the JMinister of PubHc Instruction is¬ 
sued a circular to the educational authorities instructing them to grant, 
in accordance with the Law of 28 March 1882, Article 15 (i), leave of ab¬ 
sence from sdiool for periods not exceeding three months in addition to 
the regular holida3"s. 

In 1917* i>200 hectares were cultivated in 12,000 communes by 
90,000 girls and 135,000 boys, 

(i) Article 15 of the laivr of 28 Jklardi 1882 oa leave of absence is as foUows: ** The School 
Committee may grant to children living with their parents or guardians, on the application 
of the parents or g^iardians and fur sulfidlent reason, leave of absence from sdhool for 
periods not exceeding three months in any one year in addition to the holidays. 
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The following in a statement of the crops and produce obtained: 


Potatoes.8,000,000 hil(^;rammes 

Cabbages.1,000,000 

Ivcdss.1,250,000 

Carrots and tiamips. 250,000 kilogrammes 

Kidney beans, peas, beans, etc. . . 800,000 kilogrammes 

Pigs .. 300 

Rabbits. 53,ooo 

Poultry. 15,000 


The total value of the produce was 4,772,000 francs (i). 

(D) Prisoners of War. 

It was in 1915, too, that use began to be made in agriculture of the 
prisoners of war. A Circular issued by the Minister of War on 6 May 
of that year laid down the conditions of their employment. These con¬ 
ditions having varied but little in the course of the war, we will summar¬ 
ize them as they were in 1917 (2). 

The prisoners were grouped in agricultural companies, composed as 
far as possible of farmers or of men who had some experience of agricultural 
work. The officers and non-commissioned officers, commanding detach¬ 
ments, were to be chosen from amongst those who, in dvil life, had had 
some technical knowledge of agriculture. 

In each department there was an agricultural company composed 
of the different gangs working in the department. Each company was 
placed at the disposal of the Department^ Agricultural Labour Commit¬ 
tee, which gave the final decision in regard to all applications for pris¬ 
oners of war to do agricultural work. < 

These applications had to be made, not by private individuals, but 
by agricultural syndicates, agricultural associations or commimes, and 
the prisoners were placed at the disposal of individuals through their 
intervention. 

The prefect could, however, act in place of the communes, syndicates 
or associations of the department and make, on behalf of all, a single agree¬ 
ment with the general commanding the military district for the labour 
of prisoners of war. The essential clauses of such an agreement were laid 
down by departmental regulations. The prisoners were placed at the 
disposal of employers after (i) they had signed an agreement to be bound 
by the regulations; (2) they had prepared quarters for the prisoners and 
(3) the quarters had been approved by the military authorities. Then 
only was application made to the general commanding the military district 
to give the necessary movement order. 

(1) La Main^d'ceuvre agricok, 10 April 1918. 

(2) La Maittrd*< 6 uvre agricoU, February 1917. 
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The prisoners, formed into gangs of not more than ten, could be sent 
to their quarters as soon as the agreements had been signed, even with¬ 
out awaiting the execution of all the improvements required, a few days 
being allowed for carrying them out. When the time allowed had elapsed 
the prisoners might be withdrawn if the quarters were not considered 
satirfactoiy". 

A gang might be placed at the disposal of the owner of threshing 
machines, provided he could be regarded as performing a service to the 
communit3" as a whole. This condition might be fulfilled by inserting in 
the agreement a clause fixing the maximum fees which the owmer of the 
threshing machines coujd charge to the farmers and obliging him to place 
the machines at the disposal of all the farmers applying for their use 
within a certain area, in the order of their applications. Each gang was 
attached to a particular machine and followed it from place to place. They 
could pass the night on the farm on which the day’s work had been done 
or on the farm on which they were to work the following day. The min¬ 
imum niamber of prisoners in such a gang was, in general, twent3^ 
^Nevertheless, if the urgent needs of the work to be done required the em- 
plo^'ment of half-gangs of ten prisoners to each machine, the district 
commandant of the depots of prisoners of war had full power to author¬ 
ize this exception. 

The prisoners sent to work in forests directly’ exploited by the for¬ 
estry administration were distinct from the departmental gangs. They 
formed a special group, organized in gangs which could be sent according 
to the needs from one State forest to another in the military district. 

Lodging, Bedding, Heating, Lighting, etc, — When the employer 
undertook to provide lodging, bedding, heating and lightiug for the pris¬ 
oners, as well as for their guards, he had to conform to the following 
regulations. 

The prisoners were to be lodged in closed premises, eosy to guard and 
selected by preference as being at a distance from other dwellings; the 
premises had, moreover, to be approved by the military” authorities. 

Each prisoner was to be pro\nded with a straw mattrass containing 
at least five kilogrammes of straw; this straw was to be renewed every 
fortnight. The mattrass was to rest on a plank or on a support placed 
at least 12 centimetres above the floor if it were tiled or of beaten earth. 

The guard was to be lodged on closed premises apart from those in 
which the prisoners were lodged and these premises also had to be approved 
by the military authority. The bedding for the men forming the guard 
was to be supplied by the employer. 

The premises in which the guard were lodged and the approaches to 
them were to be lighted all night. They were also to be provided with the 
means for lighting them adequately^ during waking hours. 

Heating was to be provided in winter from i November to 31 March. 

The cooking-stoves, the fuel necessary for cooking the food, the uten¬ 
sils required for the preparation of meals and the various receptacles, as 
wdl as benches and tables, were to beprovided by the employer, but not 
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objects of i)ersoiial use such as table-cloths, mess-tins, mugs, spoons 
and forks. 

The emplo^’er was also to supph" the water necessary" for ablutions and 
for washing clothes and to place buckets or half-barrels at the disposal 
of the prisoners at the rate of one for ever^* ten men. 

Medical Attendance. — Medical attendance for prisoners of wai was 
provided by the Military Administration, which arranged for periodical 
visits as frequently as possible. The employer, however, had to provide 
premises to serve as a provisional ambulance. He had also to place at 
the disposal of the non-commissioned officer in charge of the guard a 
small locked medicine chest containing the most necessary medicaments. 
In urgent cases, the employer provided immediate medical attendance 
by calling in civilian doctors. 

Conditions of Labour. — The number of hours normally worked per 
da3^ by the prisoners was the same as the number worked by ci^ulian 
labourers in the district engaged in the same class of wcrk. 

As a rule the prisoners were not compelled to work on Sundays and 
holida3's, but exceptions could be made to this rule when the work to be 
done was urgent. 

The Gang System. — Prisoners bould only be emplov-ed on the land 
in gangs. In the war zone, the gangs could not consist of less than lo men, 
strongly- guarded. Outside the war zone, gangs of 20 men, which might 
be divided into smaller groups of 10 or 5 men, with separate quarters, were 
placed at the disposal of communes or agricultural s5’ndicates. Separate 
quarters could not be established for groups of less than five men. 

Wages, — The wages paid consisted of three parts, of which the first 
two, one fixed and the other variable, were paid to the State and the 
third was given as pocket-mone3r to the prisoners. 

A. The Fixed Part Payable to the State. — The fixed part served as 
repa3rnient of the expenses incurred b^- the militarj: administration for 
the maintenance of the prisoners. 

Three cases must be considered. 

(1) Lodging, Heating, Lighting and Food Provided by the Employer. 
— If the employer provided the lodging, heating, lighting and food for the 
prisoners he had to pa^" for each of them a sum of 40 centimes per dscy, 
of which 30 centimes represented the cost of ordinary clothing, 5 centimes 
the provision of working clothes, and 5 centimes the cost of conveying 
the prisoners to the farm and removing them. 

(2) Lodging, Heating and Lighting Provided by the Employer. — 
If the employer only provided lodging, heating and lighting for the prison¬ 
ers their food being supplied at the expense of the State, the employer 
had to pay a total sum of i franc 33 centimes per day^ for each of them. 

(3) Lodging, Heating, Lighting and Food Not Provided by the Em¬ 
ployer. — If the employer provided neither lodging, heating, lighting 
nor food, the fixed sum pay^able by him to the State was i franc 47 cent¬ 
imes per day. 

B. Variable Part Payable to the State. — The variable part payable 
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to the State was such as to equalize the total wages payable by the em- 
plo5^er to the State for the work of prisoners of war to the normal wages 
in the district of civilian labourers employed in similar work, taking into 
consideration the return from the two kinds of worker. It took account, 
on the one hand, of the probable number of full da5"s’ work as well as of 
the smaller return obtainable from prisoner labour when there was special 
or difScult work to be done or the gangs were not yet accustomed to work 
of the kind required; on the other hand, of the advantage resulting to the 
emplo3"er from the fact that he incurred no pecuniary liability in respect 
of accidents which might happen during the work on his farm, except 
in case of gross cardessness on his part or on that of his representatives. 

The rate for the variable part of the wages of the prisoners of war 
as stated in the agreements made for the employment of agricultural gangs, 
was fixed by the Departmental Agricultural I/abour Committee which 
could, if necessary, reduce this part even to zero during the winter season. 

C. "Pocket-money given to the Prisoners. — Besides the pa3ntnents 
mentioned above, the employer had to pay, for each prisoner and for 
each day’s work, a sum of 20 centimes, which was given to the prisoner 
as pocket-monej". This sum might, in exceptional cases, be increased 
to at most 80 centimes, according to the quality or the amount of the 
work done by the prisoner It might be withheld, as a disciplinary measure, 
on the recommendation of the non commissioned officer in charge of the 
guard, if the prisoner did not work as hard as be was capable of doing. 

The employer might, if he preferred it, give extra food in place of 
part of the additional pocket-money which he thought fit to give to 
prisoners whose work was particularly satisfactory. 

In cases in which the work was prolonged beyond the normal num¬ 
ber of hours, the following payments were made: (i) An additional pay¬ 
ment of 10 centimes for each hour of overtime; (2) an additional pay¬ 
ment varying from 30 to 50 centimes per half-day for Sunday work, 
when this overtime work was not compensated for by a rest of equal 
duration in the course of the week. 

It was compulsory to make these additional payments in kind and 
they were never made in cash. 

Penalties. — Prisoners who gave proof of tmwillingness to work, 
of want of energy, or of laziness, were set to do the hardest work. 

If imprisonment or detention in the cdls was considered indispens¬ 
able to cure the want of energy, or the passive resistance of the prisoner, 
these punishments were inflicted in the following manner: 

The prisoners punished with imprisonment were shut up in a room 
specially set aside for use as a prison. They slept on a camp-bed or on 
bed-boards, without mattrass, and with only one blanket as bedding. 
They were compdled to work during the day and put to the hardest kind 
of work which was being done by the gang to which they belonged. Being 
compelled to work, they recdved the same food as the workers, but 
without any extras. The punishment of imprisonment involved, of course, 
the withholding of the pocket-money. 
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Prisoners of German nationality who were condenmed to detention 
in cdls, were, in order to equalize their treatment to that given to French 
prisoners in Germany, placed upon bread and water, with the normal 
food of non-workers every four days. For prisoners of other nationalities, 
the punishment was adi^nistered in successive periods of four days in 
cells and two dsys of prison, and when they were in the cdls they received 
bread and soup twice a day, the soup in one case being without meat. 

During detention in cdls the prisoners, whatever their nationality, 
remained always in solitary confinement. 

For exceptionally serious offences, the prisoners could be court- 
martiaUed. 

Number of Prisoners Em^loyecL and Results, — At the end of 1917 
there were about 45,000 prisoners of war employed in agriculture (i). 
According to a communication made in 1917 to the Academie i*Agricul¬ 
ture de France by M. de MarciHac, it was principally in the northern mil¬ 
itary district that applications were made for their labour. The reasons 
for this are various — crops similar to those most cultivated in Ger¬ 
many and similar jnethods of cultivation, large areas adapted to the em¬ 
ployment of labourers grouped in guarded gangs, and also certain resem¬ 
blances in customs and kinds of food. On the other hand, south of the 
Loire, particularly in the districts of the Central Heights and of the South- 
West, in the Valley of the Rhone and in the South, the people were de¬ 
cidedly averse from employing prisoners. 

The experience of the agricultural syndicate of Beauregard and of 
the adjoining communes (Dordogne), of which M. de Mardllac was 
president, clearly indicates the precise value of this kind of labour. 

The first gang obtained by the syndicate on 6 May 1916 contained 
30 prisoners accompanied by five guards, a bookkeeper and a sergeant. 
The gang was soon increased to 35 and afterwards, during harvest, to 
30 men, with an additional guard. 

Quartered on an abandoned farm previoudy hdd by metayage, ” 
writes M. de Martillac, ” it was spread over five commimes; the other 
communes which composed the area of operations of the S3m^cate were 
too far away to be able to utilize this labour, 

" The farm most distant from the prisoners’ quarters to which they 
were sent was sometimes nearly four kilometres distant, and the pris¬ 
oners had to walk to it along by-roads; even this distance was too great 
as there was risk of the prisoners escaping and the amount of work done 
by the prisoners on this farm was reduced. 

'' The gang was divided into two permanent groups generdly working 
on three medium-sized farms, either by rotation or permanently, according 
to the nature oi the work, and a ‘ travelling gang, ’ to which a second was 
added during haymaking and harvest, which worked only for the small 
fanners. 

The rotation was fixed by fortnight or by wedk by a committee. 


(z) La Main^d^osmre a^ricole, zo January zgz8. 
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conbisting of three members, appointed by the &5Tidicate. Fifty biiiall 
farmers availed themselves of the ‘ travdling gang ' which, between 5 May 
and 14 October did 2,807 full da^^s’ work for 3,826 days’ attendance. 

‘‘ The farm on which the prisoners were quartered having been tak¬ 
en by a meta3"er, the prisoners’ quarters were removed, but the com¬ 
mune furthest from their quarters which had hitherto taken advantage 
of their work, immediatdy made an application, and four landowners 
in the commune combined to employ a gang. Further off, in two other 
communes included in the area of operations of the syndicate which had 
not been able to avail themselves of the first gang, on account of their 
distance, a group of three landowners, who were joined later hy two others, 
followed our example and arranged to emploj" ten prisoners of war by 
rotation amongst them. Two other similar groups were organized a 
little further away. 

" At Beauregard, in 1917, in another abandoned farm, lent by the 
owner, another gang was quartered, but it was not so numerous, on 
account of the other gangs in the neighbourhood. A gang of ten, soon 
afterwards increased to 15, with three guards and a non-crmmissioned 
officer, were allotted to us on 25 March; it was not sufficient to satisfy 
all the needs of the small farmers. We had, however, taken measures 
to increase the subdivision of the gang, entrusting one group of two or 
three men to the communal road-inspector, who during the harvest was 
thus emplo^-ed instead of at his ordinar}" work. ” 

The foregoing account gives a vi^id impression of the gangs and their 
adaptation to the needs of agriculture; it may also be noted how the de¬ 
mand of the farmers for prisoner labour grows as the experiment conducted 
under their e^’es graduallj^ convinces them of its value. The following 
statistics, w’hich we also take from M. de Marcillac’s communication, 
indicate, on the other hand, its inferiority" to free labour: 

“ From 25 March to i November 1917, 2,154 days of work were done 
for 3,010 da^-s of presence; 40 small farmers benefited hy the work of 
the prisoners to the extent of 800 or 900 daj^s. 

“ It will be noted that there is a considerable difference between the 
number of days of work and the number of days of presence. The num¬ 
ber of days on which no work was done was 36 pei cent, of the number 
of daj’s of work and 26 per cent, of the number of da3rs of presence. 
There were 1,020 such day-s out of 3,826 djays of attendance, including 
550 Sundays and holiday’s, 85 da3"s of rain, 114 days of illness, and 281 
days represented by the presence of the cooks and of the feldwebel, 
who did not work on the land. In 1917 the proportion was even greater; 
it amounted to almost 40 per cent, of the days of work and to 28 per cent, 
of the da3"s of presence, or to 856 days on which no w"ork was done out 
of 3,010 day’s of presence, although in this year there was no feldwebel. 
The relaxation of discipline increased the number of days lost on account 
of illness, and the number of days lost on account of bad weather also 
increased. 

It is this wastage, these days on which no work is done, which in- 
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crease the cost in a very high proportion, and thej" must be taken into ac¬ 
count in comparing the cost of prisoner labour with that of the local 
labour, as also must the fact that the local labourers can do work which 
prisoners unaccustomed to it and working in gangs cannot do." 


(E) ani (F) Interned. Civilians and Russian Soldier Labourers. 

A few words will suffice in regard to these two classes. We confine 
ourselves to sa>dng that, during the war, about 2,000 interned civilians 
asked permission to leave the concentration camps to do agricultural 
work and were placed at the disposal of a certain number of Departmental 
Committees, which proceeded to distribute them. On the other hand, 
Russian soldiers having ceased to be used in the army were distributed 
amongst the different Government Departments which employed labour. 
The Ministry of Agriculture was allotted 2,000 of them, and they were 
distributed in much the same way as the prisoners of war (i). 

(G) Colonial Labourers. 

In the early part of 1915, the National Agricultural Labour Office, 
of whidi we shall have occasion to speak later, inquired from the Governor- 
General of Algeria whether it would be possible to call upon the agri¬ 
cultural labourers of the colony. The reply was that, in the circumstan¬ 
ces, the attempt would have little chance of success ; neverthdess, on the 
insistence of the President of the Council of Ministers himsdf, the Governor- 
General was asked to organize the attempt. This was at the end of June ; 
time was pressing and it was not easy to organize large convoys. From 
the general point of view, therefore, very effective help from the Algerian 
contingents could not be esqpected, but it was important to try the exper¬ 
iment. 

The Governor-General of Algeria was informed that labourers going 
to France would receive wages of 5 francs per day, without food, or 3 
francs 50 centimes with food, and in addition, the journey to France 
would be at the expense of the employer. Their stay might be from 
one month to four months. 

In the middle of July, the Governor of Algeria reported that 800 lab¬ 
ourers were ready to start. The Prefect of Eure-et-Loir having applied 
to the Minister of the Interior for the hdp of native labourers for harvest¬ 
ing in his department, this contingent was offered to him. The offer 
having been accepted, arrangements were immediately made to send 
from Marseilles to Chartres a conVoy of 821 labourers, who had been em¬ 
barked in four parties from Philippeville, Algiers, Bona and Oran. 

Later on, 216 labourers were taken to Orleans at the request of the 
Prefect of Loiret. 

.(i) La Main-d*ceuvre asincole, to January 191S. 
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The first convoy of kabyles reached Eure-et-Loir on July 26. It 
included a large number of old men, children and persons unfit for 
work. Moreover, amongst the agricultural labourers persons quite unac¬ 
customed to agricultural work had dipped in when they were leaving 
Algeria — hawkers, dock labourers, waiters, bootblacks, chauffeurs, etc. — 
all animated by the worst possible spirit and declaring that they had not 
come to France to work in the fields, but to carry on theiif usual trade. 

From the verj’ first, it was necessary to send home a certain number 
of persons suffering from consumption, fever and other illnesses. At the 
beginning, too, the defections were numerous. Attracted by the desire 
to visit Paris, man^' not only amongst the hawkers, but also amongst 
the agricultural workers, some of whom had come with that object alone, 
left their work soon after their arrival, and persuaded some of their com- ^ 
patriots to go with them, and this just at the time when harvest work ' 
was becoming most pressing. 

The Eoiret contingent did not reach Orleans until 23 August, when 
the harvest was nearly over and the need of labour had become less imper¬ 
ative. It w'as necessary to employ a considerable number of these labour¬ 
ers at the work of threshing, which requires strong arms and a train¬ 
ing which the Algerians do not possess. Out of 216, a hundred left their 
employers a few days after their arrival, alleging various motives, such as 
that they were being fed on pork or that the work was excessive. Of these 
kabyles, some went to Clermont-Ferrand to work in the rubber factories, 
others to Saint-Etienne to work in the mine«; some even reached Paris, 
Rouen and I^yons. 

On the other hand, both in Eure-et-Loir and in Loiret, very good 
qualities were found in a fair number of the labourers. They were very 
anxious to leam methods of cultivation which were new to them an<\ which 
they would be able to apply later on in their own country. Consequently 
they tried hard to understand them and soon after their arrival they ren¬ 
dered the farmers who employed them services quite as valuable as those 
of the ordinary labourer. In Eoiret, out of 216 labourers, 80 showed 
all the qualities required for being usefully employed (i). 

In a word, for want of careful selection, the experiment tried in 1915 
could not give condusive results. 

The war continuing, the Government of the Protectorate of the Re¬ 
gency of Tunis, at the pressing request of the French Government, asked 
the Bey in 1917 to authorize the raising and sending to France for work 
in agriculture of the second part of the contingent of the native dass of 
1917 (young men from 18 to 20 years old), induding those who had drawn 
high numbers, those who were unfit for combatant service, and those 
who were the supports of families, all* these having hitherto been exempt 
from any service. The measure asked was authorized in a Decree issued 

(i) The foregoing is sniumaiized ftom the reports of the Prefect of Eure-et-Eoir and of 
the Director of Agricultural Services of Eoiret, published in La Matn d'iruvre agftcvle of April 
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by the Bey on 31 January 1917, and the first convoys of Tunisian labourers 
landed at Marseilles at the end of March. 

The Tunisian labourers were compelled to do agricultural work in 
France for a period not less than one 3"ear nor more than the period during 
which their class remained with the colours. Placed in charge of non- 
commissioDed ofiicers chosen from among the colonists, employees or of¬ 
ficials who resided in Tunis and were familiar with the Arabic language, 
they were clothed and equipped by the military administration, were sub¬ 
jected to the militarj^ code, and were entitled to wages of 5 francs per day 
of work done, out of which 2 francs was withheld to pro\dde their food. 
The distribution and utilization of the gangs ijvere entrusted to the Prefects, 
acting in this as representatives of the llilinistry of Agiiculture (i). 

In 1917 there were 4,400 Tunisian agricultural labourers in France, 
distributed over 14 departments. In the same 3’ear 700 Indo-Chinese, 
under military discipline, were also at the disposal of the ^Minister of 
Agriculture (2). 


(H) Foreign Labourers 

The recruiting of foreign labourers was entrusted to the National 
Agricultural Labour Oflice, and we shall see how it was carried out when 
’ we study the working of that institution. We shall, then, confine 
ourselves here to giving the statistics of the immigration of foreign 
labourers between i April 1915 and 31 December 1918. 


Immigration of Foreign Agricultural Labourers between i April 1915 

ami 31 December 1918. 

Spanish and Portuguese, 



Year 

Men 

Women 

C^iildren 

Total 

1915 


9.814 

2,755 

1,892 

14.461 

1916 


36.141 

6.849 

5.396 

48.386 

1917 


36.883 

6.897 

3.530 

47.310 

1918 


29.034 

1 5.310 

i .’45 

36,089 


Total . . . 

1 111.872 

1 21.811 

1 12,763 

146,446 


(1) La Main - d'auvre agitcole , 25 September 1917. 

(2) La Main - d'csuvre agrtcole , 10 January 1918. 
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Italians. 



Year 

Men 

Women | 

Children 

Total 

1915 (l)- 

1916 . . 

1917 . . 

1918 . . 

.1 

223 

300 

1.044 

66 1 

96 1 

369 1 

1 

12 ’ 
61 i 

343 

408 

1.474 


Total - • • 1 

1 , 5^7 

531 

127 1 

2,225 


(x) inforiaation not available. 


La Main-tVauvre agricole of June 1921, wjhiich gives these figures 
from information furnished by the National Agricultural Labour OfiSce, 
states that each year the number of foreign agricultural labourers who 
left France was 36.67 per cent, of the number of immigrants. 

§ 3. Te:iIPORARY EABOmHRS. 

Whatever may have been the quantity' of permanent labour as. 
long as mobilization lasted, it was necessary to continue to grant 
leave at the times when certain kinds of work had to be done to the 
farmers and farm-workers who were with the colours. In 1916, leave 
was granted for the hay-har\^est (35 May 1916), for the grape- 
gathering (ii August 1916), for the digging of sugar-beets (20 September 
1916), and for ploughing and sowing {26 September 1916). Leave for 
longer periods (postponement of the caU to the colours) was even granted 
under a Circular dated ii June 1916 issued by the Minister of War as the 
result of a vote in the Chamber of Deputies. On 0 June the Chamber 
had passed a resolution requesting the Minister “ to postpone the call 
to the colours, during the haymaking and the harvest, of the reservists 
of the territorial army belonging to the auxiliar}^ services who followed 
agricultural occupations or occupations connected with the cultivation 
of the land, and to seek out, with a view to placing them at the disposal 
of agriculture during the same period, all the farmers and farm-workers 
bdonging to the auxiliary services whose presence is not considered indis¬ 
pensable in the depdts, and to take such measures that permissions to enter 
the war zone for agricultural purposes should henceforth be granted at 
any rate to soldiers stationed outside the war zone.” 

In 1917 we may note a telegram sent by the Minister of War on 13 
May granting, for the spring sowing, 20 days' leave to aH farmers and 
farm-workers, without exception of class or categorj", who were mobilized 
and stationed outside the war zone, and a Circular issued by the same 
Irlinister on 10 August granting 20 days' leave for the grape-gathering to 
all vine-growers in sendee in the various military*' districts. 
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Two meafiares related to the last j^ear of the war: 

On 12 May 1918 a CirculaT was issued by the Minister of War assigning 
to each officer commanding a depot a district in which he would have to 
see that labour for the ha^Tnaking was provided, all the available men in 
the dep6t being temporarily emplo3"ed at this work. 

A little later, on 29 Ma^^ a further Circular issued b^- the Minister 
of War placed temporaiilj’' at the disposal of the Minister of Agriculture, 
to satisfy the urgent needs of the ha3"inaking and the harvest, the men 
belonging to the following categories: 

{«) Soldiers of the 1892 Class, who had been farmers or farm-work¬ 
ers, and vrere in the depots, services and establishments of the territor}’ 
(combatant services); 

(6) Men of all professions of the 1919 Class (Auxiliary services), 
with the exception of soldiers of this categorj- belonging to the formations 
and services of the military a\dation establishments and to the motor 
ser\’ices. 

These men w^ere organized in gangs of labourers which went from 
place to place and consisted of about 40 to 50 belonging to the two 
categories above mentioned and under the charge of at least two or three 
non-commissioned officers chosen from the fanners or farm-workers be¬ 
longing to the 1892 Class. 

On II November the Armistice put an end to all these occasional 
measures. On 15 November, the 1887, 18S8 and 1889 Classes were de¬ 
mobilized ; on 25 November the 1890 Class and on 7 December the 1891 
Class. The area sown to wheat, which in 1917-18 onl3’' amounted to 
4,191,450 hectares, was increased to 4,390,880 hectares and the crop har¬ 
vested rose to 36,623,570 quintals in 1918 and to 61,435,480 quintals 
in 1919. 

[To be continued). 


MISCEDL.^NEOUfi INFOIOrATION RELATING 
TO THE CONDITIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES. 

EGYPT. 

THE AGEICri<TURAI/ POPULATION — From infoimation supplicH by the Minibtiy of 
Agriculluic. 

In Egypt the rtual population constitutes over 88 % of the total 
population. It falls in five categories: 

(1) Small land-owners possessing not more than 10 feddans and 
constituting 14.1 of the rural population. They are personally en¬ 
gaged in the cultivation of their own lands. 

(2) Larger laud-owners holding more than 10 feddans, who are 
either personall3’ engaged in the cultivation of their own property or 
lease it to small cultivators; they constitute 1.3 %. 
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(3) Tenants who take on lease as much land as they can afford 
to cultivate with the help of members of thar families. 

(4) Metayers who are personally interested in the yield of the 
land they work on. Their personal interest calls upon them to make 
the best of it. 

(5) I/abourers, constituting a very small proportion of the rural 
population, who are only resorted to in cases of emergency, as the whole 
work is carried out, in practically all cases, by the cultivators directly 
interested in the yield and by members of their families. 

As a matter of fact, this last category cannot be regarded as a real 
dass of labourers in the proper sense of the word. Without explaining 
in detail the secular systems adopted to secure their collaboration, it may be 
pointed out briefly that in the majority of cases they are not paid in spede 
but in kind, for example, from half a kda (i) to two kdas of wheat, one kela 
to four kelas of barley, one quarter of a kda to two kdas of beans, etc. 
according to the nature of the work they do. On the other hand they are 
not, in the majority of cases, day-labourers, but are compensated for the 
amount of work they produce. 


FRENCH COIvONIES. 

THE QUESTION OF AORICUETURAI, LABOUR IN NEW CALEDONIA — VOctame 

Fran^M, Paris, March-Apnl 1921. 

Agricultural labour is becoming more and more difficult to obtain in 
New Caledonia, as the natives and immigrants leave the farms and go to 
the mines, which offer them higher wages. 

The Government has appointed a Committee to inquire into all 
methods of obtaining a more regular and less uncertain supply of Malay, 
Asiatic or other labour for local agriculture, as well as for the industries 
and trades connected vdth it. and to submit proposals to the Administra¬ 
tion with this object. 

On the other hand, an Order, dated January 1921, has made the 
following amendments to that of 4 January 1917 which regulates the em¬ 
ployment of native labour in the gathering of the coffee crop. Wages are 
fixed at 20 francs per month, payable as follows: 15 francs to the Immi¬ 
gration Office and 5 francs to the native in presence of ^e headman. At 
the end of the contract the administration will forward to its representative 
in the district to which the native belongs the sums paid on his behalf 
to the Immigration Office. These sums will be handed to the native in the 
presence of his relatives and of the chief of the tribe. But to obtain the 
labour requiied it would be necessar}^ to compd the natives to work. In 
fact, some of them have been known to ask wages of 30 francs per day, 
which is equivalent to a refusal to work. 

(i) A Jitla — 16.5 litces. 
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II. — IvAND SYSTEMS 

_ • 


AUSTRALIA. 

THE PROGRESS OF LAND SETTEE^VIENT. 

SODRCE (oFFlCIAIr): 

Tbdb Oeftcial Yeah Book of the Commonwealth of Austilvlia. n® 13, lyoi-ityiy. 
boume 1920 . 

From time to time we have given information concerning land set¬ 
tlement in various states of Australia. We now take the opportunity 
of giving such information for the whole of Australia and of bringing 
it as far as possible up to date to the end of the financial year 1918-1919. 
As we intend to deal with the questv n of soldier settlement at a later 
date, no detailed information on this subject is given in this article. 

§ I. Land eegisia.tiok m iNnivmuAL states. 

New South Wales. — The Crown Eands Act of 1884 ^Jad the Supple¬ 
mentary Act of 1889 (now incorporated in the Crown Lands Consolidation 
Act 1913) were passed chiefly for the purpose of putting an end to spec¬ 
ulative selection without hona fide intention of settlement. Neverthe¬ 
less accumulation of land into large estates continued, and settlement 
proceeded slowly. Entirely new principles of agrarian legislation have been 
embodied in the Crown Lands Acts passed in the years 1895 to 1919, and 
Closer Settlement Acts 1904 to 1919, also the Closer Settlement Promo¬ 
tion Act 1910, nowincorporatedintheCloser Settlement Amendment Act 
1918, which offers bona fide settlers special inducements by the introduc¬ 
tion of new forms of tenure on easy terms and conditions. In the 
Western Division of New South Wales new amendments to the Western 
Lands Act were made in 19x8 and 1919, 

Victoria. — The Land Act of 1915 deals with the whole system of 
land occupation and alienation in this State, and aU clauses of doser set¬ 
tlement are now induded in the Closer Settlement Act 1915 and the 
Discharged Soldiers’ Settlement Act 1917. 

Queemknd. — The Acts now in force are the Land Acts 1910 to 1919, 
the Closer Settlement Acts 1906 to 1917 and the Discharged Soldiers' 
Settlement Act 1917. The first mentioned acts substitute perpetual 
leasehold tenures for freeholding tenures in the case of all new sdections 
and auction purchases, but conversion of existing holdings to the leasehold 
tenure is optional with the sdector. The last mentioned Act provides for 
the settlement of discharged soldiers on Crown land, land acquired under 
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the Closer Settlement Acts, or land acquired specially for soldier set¬ 
tlement. 

South Australia. —■ The Crown Lands Act 1915 repealed and con¬ 
solidated previous Acts and* also consolidated the Closer Settlement and 
Village Settlement Acts. The Pastoral Act 1904 controls the pastoral 
occupation of lands, and the Irrigation and Redaimed Lands Act of 1914 
provides for leases of reclaimed and irrigable lands. 

Western Australia. — The Land Act 1898 which deals with legida- 
tion relating to the management of Crown lands has been amended at 
various times and is still in force. The Discharged Soldiers’ Settlement 
Act 1918 provides for the settlement of discharged soldiers and sailors 
on the land. The prindple of repurchasing Crown Lands for the purpose 
of Closer Settlement is consolidated by the Agricultural Lands Purchase 
Act 1909. 

Tasmania. — The law relating to land tenure and settlement is now 
consolidated in the Crown Lands Act 1911, the Closer Settlement Act 
1913, and the Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Act 1916 and its amendments. 

Northern Territory. — The conditions of land tenure and settlement 
are now determined by the Crown Lands Ordinance. 

In each of the States of the Commonwealth there is now a Lands 
Department under the direction of a resporsibb Cabinet Mini-ter, who is 
charged generally with the administration of the acts relating to the alien¬ 
ation, occupation and management of Crown lands. The administra¬ 
tion of these departments is decentralized by the division of the States 
into Land Districts, in each of which there is a Land Ofi&ce, under the 
management of a land ofiScer, who deals TOth applications for sdection 
and other matters appertaining to the administration of the Acts within 
the particular district- In some of the States there is also a local Land 
Board or a Commissioner for each District or group of Districts. In 
the Northern Territor3" the administration of the relations relating to 
the occupation and management of Crown lands is in the hands of a Classi¬ 
fication Board, consisting of the Director of Lands and two other officers 
appointed by the Administrator. 

§ 2 . PJUSB GRANTS, RESERVATIONS AND DEDICATIONS. 

Although free grants of Crown lands were virtually abolished as far 
back as 1831, the Land Acts of all the States now contain provisions un¬ 
der which the free alienation or occupation of Crown lands for certain 
specified purposes — comprising generally charitable, educational and 
public purposes — is allowed. In all the States, too. Crown Lands may 
be excepted from sale and reserved to the Crown or dedicated for various 
public and special purposes, Generall3^ reservation and dedication are 
conditions precedent to the issue of a free grant. In addition to reser¬ 
vations of a permanent nature, temporar3’' reservations are also made, 
but these are, as a rule, subject to considerable fluctuations in area by 
reason of withdrawals, renotifications and fresh reservations. 
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Table I shows the area for which free grants w ere issued and the areas 
permanently reserved or dedicated in each State from 1914 to 1918 
indusive. 

Tabes I. — Particulars of Free Grants, Reservations and DtdicaHons, 

1914-1918. 



New 

Victoria 

Queens 

South 

Western 

Tasmania 

Common¬ 


, South Wdlcb, 


land 

Australia 

Austxah'i 


wealth 




Fut > 

Gtanh 





1 Acres 

Actes 

1 

Acres 

Acre, 

Acrcb 

Acres 

Acres 

1914 

' 1.888 

1 

290 

295 

33 

17 1 

223 

2.746 

1915 

' i. 59 «> 

96 

1,271 

22 

3 

172 

3.160 

1910 

1 1,679 

26 

iS 

6 , 55 <» 

I 

17 I 

8.297 

1917 

2,066 

51 I 

iS 

250 

7 

1 1(«) 

2,406 

iyi6 

Q26 

25 ' 

33 

309 

Nil 

5 

1.298 



Rtutiationii 1 

and Dtdicatwnii 



1911 

1,430 

5,303 ' 

— 

16,120 

502,167 

6.718 

531,73s 

1915 

512 

2,280 

103,494 

46,738 

173,155 

27,066 

333,245 

191O 

2,426 

6,482(&) 

8251 

1 ai ,390 

157,601 

1,602 

197.732 

1917 

779 

7.<>37 

906,008 

10,313 

154,110 

6,7i7(a) 

1,085,563 

1918 

501 

1,581 1 

142 oSi 

12,780 

^74,391 

iOrf 53 

441,787 


(fl) These are free leases for 99 years 

(6) Including S23 aaes reserved for recreation grounds 


In New Sotifh Wales, during the financial year 1918-19, the total area 
for which free grants were prepared was i,ii8 acres, indnding grants 
of 1,099 acres of land resumed under clause 12 of the Pubhc Roads 
Act 1902. Also 381 acres were dedicated and permanently reser\’’ed, the 
number of separate dedications being 53. On 30 June 1919, the total 
area temporarily reserved was 22,732,240 acres, of which 6,090,618, acres 
were for travelling stock, 3,739,427 acres for forest reserves, 923,034 acres 
for water, 1,307,530 acres for mining, and the remander for temporary 
commons, railway's, recreation and parks, and miscellaneons purposes 

In Victoria during 1918 there were issued 2 free grants, compris¬ 
ing an area of 25 acres, also permanent and temporary reservations, com¬ 
prising an area of 1,581 acres, were made: of this area 211 acres were 
reserved for recreation grounds. 

In Queensland during 1918 there were 3 free grants issued for a total 
area of 33 acres The area of reserves cancelled was 142,081 acres in 
excess of areas set apart as reserves. The total area reseived up to the 
end of 1918 was 14,312,706 acres. 
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In South Australia during 1918 there were 20 free grants issued for 
a total area of 309 acres, and resen^es comprising 12,780 acres were pro¬ 
claimed. 

In Western Australia during 1918, no free grants were issued, the area 
reserved was 274,391 acres. 

In Tasmania during 1918, there were issued 2 free leases, comprising 
an area of 5 ames; also 10,453 acres were reser\^ed, of which 240 acres 
were reserved for scenic purposes, i acre for recreation, 3,000 for wild¬ 
fowl sanctuaries, ii acres for hospital reserves, i acre for cemetry purposes, 
and 7,200 acres for other purposes. The total area reserved from sale 
and selection to the end of the 3"ear 1918 was 4,800,000 acres. 


§ 3. Saliss by auction and special sales. 

In all the States, sales by auction of Crown lands are held from time 
to time. Notifications of such sales are given in the Government Gazettes 
together with particulars as to the upset price and conditions of sale. 
Excepting in the case of South Australia, where land is sold at auction 
for cash only-, the purchase may be either for cash, or on credit by deferred 
payments. In most of the States land may also be purchased by private 
contract at the upset price, when it has been offered at auction and not 
sold. In the case of auction sales on credit in the States of Western Aus¬ 
tralia and Tasmania, certain improvement conditions are imposed, and such 
sales are therefore classed for the purposes of this article among Condi¬ 
tional Purchases (see § 4). In most of the States comparatively small 
areas of Crown lands moy be sold without competition under special cir¬ 
cumstances. Sales hy auction and special sales under Closer Settlement 
Acts are referred to in § 6. 

Table II (page 546) shows the areas of Crown lands alienated by auction 
and special sales in each state from 1914 to 1919. The figures given for 
New South Wales indude improvement purchase tenures, and those for 
Queensland, perpetual leases, freeholding tenures and unconditional selec¬ 
tions. This last form of tenure is similar to that of a sale by auction with 
deferred payment. The minimum price for land is 13s. 4<i. an acre, payable 
in twenty annual instalments, and the maximmn area granted to the appli¬ 
cant is 1,280 acres. A deed of grant may be obtained upon payment of 
the purchase money. Selection under this tenure ceased in 1916. 

In New South Wales during the year ended 30 June 1919, the area 
of Crown lands sold by auction and special sales for which grants were 
prepared amounted to 12,126 acres, of which 10,261 acres were sold by 
auction in 773 lots ; 630 acres were sold b3" after-auction sales in 369 lots; 
31 acres w’ere sold as improvement purchases in 51 lots ; and 1,204 acres 
were sold as special purchases in 159 lots. 

In Queensland during 1918 there were auction sales, under perpetual 
lease, of 163 acres for town areas, 42S acres for suburban areas, and 1,218 
acres for country areas — a total of 1,809 acres. 
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Tabi^B n. — Auction and Specicd Sales, 1914-1919. 


Year 

New 

South 

Wales 

Victoria 

Queens¬ 

land 

South 

Australia 

Western 

Australia 

Tasmaiiia 

Common¬ 

wealth 


Acfkii 

Acres 

Aaes 

Acies 

Atres 

Acrea. 

Acres 

191*1 . 

3,0oo(ff) 

3.705 

18,797 

51.248 

8qo 

2,2bO 

80,500 

1915. 


1 3.2871 

1 0.938 

29,081 

1,396 

339 

1 46,488 

1916. 

3.265 

2,06 i 

4.714 

30,799 

419 

I/O 

41,420 

1917.j 

1 2,059 

1.778 

2.874 

36.964 

543 

133 

44.551 

1918.' 

'11,961 

2,80 

1,809 1 

1 29,921 

9O4 

310 

47.811 

1919. 

13.475 

— 

1 

1 

277 

— 

13.752 


(a) l^xclasive of fiontage sold undfit the Centenujal Park Sale Act 


§ 4. CONDmONAI, PURCHASES. 

In all States of the Commonwealth except Queensland since 1916 
the freehold of the land may be acquired under what are known as s3rstems 
of conditional purchase by deferred payments of half-yearly or yearly 
instalments. Certain conditions, generally as to residence and improve¬ 
ments, have to be complied with before the freehold is granted, but 
these conditions are usually of a light nature and are inserted chiefly 
with the object of guaranteeing that the occupier will become of benefit 
to the community by making a reasonable effort to render his holding 
wealth-producing. 

As a rule, a lease or licence for a certain period is first issued to the se¬ 
lector, and upon fulfilment of the prescribed conditions and payment 
of the full amount of the purchase-money the freehold is conveyed to him. 
In Queensland, prior to i January 1917, "free'* homesteads could be 
acquired, and they can still be acquired in Western Australia. Although 
under these tenures no purchase-money is payable, the grant is con¬ 
ditional on the performance of residential and improvement conditions; 
these tenures are therefore included here with conditional purchases 
rather than with free grants. 

Table III (page 548) shows the areas purchased conditionally in each 
State from 1914 to 1919. 

In New South Wal^ during the year ended 30 June 1919, deeds of 
grant were prepared on the completion of conditional purchases for 559,779 
acres, making the total number of conditional purchases in existence at 
the end of the financial year 36,203 for a total area of 19,4351807 acres. 
There were also 8 original and 12 additional homestead selections applied 
for, comprising an area of 17,266 acres, during the same period the total 
number of applications con&med was 23, comprising 19,232 acres, and 
3,092 homestead selections and grants, comprising an area of 985,914 acres, 
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T-U3I,E ni. — Conditional Purchases, 1914-1919. 


Year 

New 

South 

Wales. 

Victoria 

Queens¬ 

land 

South 

Australia 

Wcblcni 

Aubtialid 

1 

Commou- 

Tasmania 

1 wealth 


aacs 

acres 

acrcb 

acres 

acres | 

acres acres 

I‘JM. 

^ 7 o 34 

r 55 .GS >4 r.227,771 

36,180 

r « 1 

998,850 

41,184 2,527,209 

IM15. 

35.249 

i27,7by 

7 & 3.473 

55.181 

502.551 

40,02611,550,869 

itjiC.' 

23.552 

I 39 ,^J 05 

3 or .405 

, 46,098 

308,590 

38.529 858,899 

lyi/*-.1 

13,025 

88,672 

(«( 

20,418 

235,0401 

25,073 388,828 

i‘jlS.' 

10,211 

73.977 

fa) 

17.983 

548,575 

26,420! 681,146 

iyx 9 .. 

24,yii 

— 

— 

— 

010,249 

— , 635,160 


(at Durins loi; and Hji', no land was opened for selection, nor was any selected, 
iiudei tenures involving freehold 


were in existence on 30 June 1919. This tenure is now practically 
superseded by the Homestead Farm Tenure. 

In Victoria under the Murray settlements leases, 2 settlement areas 
have been laid out under the Act with due regard to irrigation conditions, 
viz, those at MTiite Cliffs and at Xyah, and at the former place a drj* farm 
area has also been subdivided. At White Cliffs 6,273 acres were sub¬ 
divided as homestead allotments, and 50,345 acres as dry farm allotments, 
whilst at Nyah 1,960 acres were subdivided as homestead allotments. 
In April, 191S, an area was subdivided at Merbein West (irrigation con¬ 
ditions) and 36 allotments, comprising 571 acres, were allotted to discharged 
soldiers. A large proportion of the areas shown in the table has reverted 
to the Crown in consequence of non-fulfilment of conditions. 

In Queensland, since the dose of the year 1916, no sdections can be 
acquired on a freeholding basis, but existii^ sdections are not affected, 
though they can be converted to perpetual leases if the selectors so desire. 

In South Australia the total area hdd on 30 June igig was 1,106,1x4 
acres, of this area purchase has been completed of 471,722 acres, and 
16,179 acres are hdd on perpetual right and right of purdiEse leases, al¬ 
lotted before the Finnaroo Railway Act was passed. 

§ 3. I/BASES AND MCENCES. 

Leases and licences are issued in all the States and in the Northern 
Territory for various terms and upon various conditions. In Victoria, 
Queensland, South Australia, and the Northern Territory perpetual 
lea^ are issued for an indefinite period upon payment of an antmal rent, 
whilst in all the States leases or licences of oomparativdy large areas mav 
be obtained for pastoral purposes. Also provision has been made in the 
States for convenient forms of leases and licences for various spedal 
purposes, such as artesian wdls, dams, tanks, irrigation works, etc., and 
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for Special classes of lands. The leases and licences dealt with below 
are exclusive of those issued under Closer Settlement and kindred Acts, 
and also of those for mining and auxiliary purposes. 

Table IV shows the areas held under various descriptions of leases 
and licences in the States from 1914 to 1919;— 


TabI/E IV. — Areas Occupied tinder Leases and Licences, 1914-1919. 


Year 


New Queens- South Western Northern Common- 

South Victoria , ^ .... . . « Tasmania ^ 

'VV'ales Australia Australia Territory uealtb 


1914 .132,085,796^ 13,325,416 232,976,077 115,180459 8.623,874 i,b 97 , 93 i 104.459.233 476,262,990 

1915 .121,565,598 13,035,612 230402433 114,419,9^ 7,869,9^4 1,777,530 113,926,627 481,432,080 

1916. . . . 118,640,9771 12 , 433,959 2*0,542479 113,500,316 8,144,933 1,788.62< 110,669,918 585,721,206 

1917 .117,015,359' 12,363.810 -16,505,674 119,189,289 9,894,537 1.546404 204,102423 580,637,376 

1918 ... . 116,159,0731 10,649,247 219,846,391 112,509,898 20468,251 1,582,891 114,464,118 596,079,869 

1919 .115,110,607! — j — j 39,665,763 — 122,718,206 277,494.576 


In New South Wales on 30 June 1919, there were 56,932 leases and 
licences current under the Lands Department and the Western Land Board 
comprising ir5,110,607 acres of Crown lands. Of these leases there were 
54,040, comprising 39,867,280 acres, in the Eastern and Central Divisions; 
and 2,892, comprising 75,243,327 acres in the Western I>ivision. 

In Queensland the average rent ini9i8Jor grazing farms was .841^, 
per acre and for grazing homesteads 1.14^. per acre. The total number 
of licences in force at the end of 1918 was 2,443, comprising an area of 
63,585 square miles, the, total rent being £49,601. During 1918 there 
were 120 leases granted for special purposes, comprising an area of 15,620 
acres, the total annual rent being £709, and there were extant at the end 
of the year 791 such leases, comprising an area of 55,668 acres and reserv¬ 
ing rents amounting to £4,141 per annum. In addition, 53 leases of re¬ 
serves, aggregating 12,341 acres, were granted at rentals amounting to 
£278 per annum, the total number of these leases of reserves in force at 
the end of the year being 379, comprising an area of 146,696 acres and 
reserving rents amounting to £1,598. The gross area held at the end 
of 1918 for purely pastoral purposes was 397,457 square miles, at rentals 
aggregating £366,603 per annum. The area had increased since 1917, 
by 2,909 square miles and'the rental by £7,504. The average rent was 
i8s. 5 per square mile, as against i8s 2 ^4^. for the previous year. 
Six non-competitive perpetual leases were issued during 1918, the total 
area being 183 acres, and the rent £14 per annum. 

In the Northern Territory on 31 December 1919 there were 607,690 acres 
held under leases and licences, and 4,689,920 acres held under permits. 
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§ 6 . C1.0SKR 

In all the States, acts have been passed authorizing the Government 
to repurchase alienated lands for the purpose of cutting them up into 
blocks of stiitable size and throwing them open to settlement on easy terms 
and conditions. Special acts have also been passed in several of the 
States authorizing the establishment on particular lines of co-operative 
communities, village settlements, and labour colonies. Lands may be 
acquired either compulsorily or voluntarily in New South Wales, Victoria, 
Queensland and Tasmania, but only voluntarily in South Australia and 
Western Australia. 

Table V shows the total area acquired by the Governments of each 
State for the purpose of doser settlement from 1914 to 1919: 


Tabi,e V. — Closer Settlement, Area of Lands Acquired 
up to end of each year from 1914 to 1919. 


Year 

m 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South 

Australia 

Western 

Australia 

Tasmania 

Common¬ 

wealth 

1914 

774.696 

567.687 

^ 064,363 

657,629 

1 i'',804 I 

10,756 

2,121,935 

1915 

, 774.696 

567.993 

664,363 

666,299 

4t6,8o4 1 

1 12,930 

3.133.085 

1916 

' 837,870 

568,073 

785,311 

729,903 

446,804 

1 "5' 

3,368,178 

1917 

830,200 

571.953 

] 785.311 

743,191 

' 446,804 

1,939 , 

3,388,398 

1918 

851.522 

569,334 

785.311 

743,191 

1 446,804 

Nil 

3,396,162 

1919 

895,620 

570,617 

r “ 

— 

1 446,804 

Nil 

1.913.041 


The main question of Soldier Settlement enters into this section but 
is omitted here, for, as before stated, we intend to deal with the whole 
subject at an early date. In New South Wales, the Labour Settlements 
Act (1902) was repealed by the Bega and Wflbeiforce Labour Settle¬ 
ments Act 1917, which dissolved the Boards of Control, and provides for 
the settlers applying for the blocks they occupy as Homestead Barms, 
under the Crown Lands Consolidation Act 1913. 

In NeriS) South Wales up to 30 June 1919, there had been opened 127 
estates for settlement under the Closer Settlement Acts. 

In Victoria up to 30 June 1919, there were also acquired under the 
Discharged Soldiers' Settlement Act 1917 (induding Crown Lands and 
Closer Settlement Areas taken over), 182,55© acres, at a cost of £1,982,223. 
Applications granted numbered 995; and 144,788 acres were made avail¬ 
able for farm allotments. Under the Small Improved Holdings Act 1906, 
which has been repealed, 2,822 acres dose to towns where industrial em- 
plo3ment could be obtained were purchased at a cost of £53,568 and al- 
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lotted to 260 settlers. On 30 June 1919 on land leased in Village Com* 
mimities there were 346 settlers actually residing, and 146 not residing 
but impro\dng. 

In Queenslmid the total area opened for selection up to the end of 
1918 was 641,363 acres, of which 395,719 acres had been selected by 
2,220 selectors. There remained 45,644 acres unselected or reserved. 
The total amount of rent paid up to the same date was £ 1,309,454, the 
amount in arrear being £29,001. The 2,220 selectors held 2,338 agricul¬ 
tural farms, 252 unconditional selections, 73 perpetual lease sdections and 
5 prickly pear selections. In addition, land and improvements to the 
value of £86,641 had been sold at auction. The portions opened up for 
group settlement in 1918 numbered 341, totalling 110,620 acres. Up to 
the end of that yeoi 293 portions, totalling 93,702 acres, and valued at 
£113,498 had been applied for by members of the bodies of settlers for 
whom they were opened. This part of the Land Act is operated almost 
exclusively in the settlement of returned soldiers. 

In South Australia during the financial 3"ear 1918-19 one property 
of 5 i 497 acres was repurchased for closer settlement. The total area 
repurchased at 30 June 19T9 was 748,689 acres, the purchase money being 
£2,469,478. Of that area 695,882 acres had been allotted to 2,757 per¬ 
sons, the average area being 252 acres. With regard to homestead blocks, 
the total number of leases and agreements of which purchase had been 
completed to 31 December 1918, was 2,381, comprising 35,781 acres, at 
a purchase price of £87,296, an average of £2 8s. lod. per acre. The 
average area of the holdings was 15 acres. 

In Tasmania up to 30 June 1919, there were 24 areas opened up for 
closer settlement. 


§ 7. Rrisujvipaiox by croxto of at^iisnated eands. 

Under various Acts, alienated lands may be compulsorily resumed 
by the Crown in the several states for certain purposes, generally connected 
with works of a public nature. In most of the States there are Land 
Clauses or similar Acts providing the machinery and indicating the pro¬ 
cedure to be adopted in assessing the compensation to be paid by the 
Crown to private owners where the parties have failed to agree as to the 
amounts to be paid. The provisions of these Acts are generally incorpor¬ 
ated in the special Acts specifying the purposes for which alienated lands 
may be resumed. I^ands leased for pastoral puqooses may generally 
be resumed by the Crown on short notice. The lessee is ordinarily en¬ 
titled to compensation for land resumed, for loss or depreciation in value 
of the lease caused by such resumption, and for improvements. 

Table VI shows the areas of private lands resumed, exclusive of re¬ 
sumptions for closer settlement pturposes, in each State from 1914 to 
1918: 
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TabeB VI. — Areas oj Private Lands resumed bv the Crown, 1914 to 1918 
[Exclusive of Resumptimis for Closer SetUemenf). 


Year 

New 

South 

Wal*a» 

\ictona 

Queens¬ 

land 

Soutn 

Australia 

Western 

Ausjalia 

Tasmania 

Common¬ 

wealth 


Acrcb 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

.Ames 

Aaes 

iyi4 .... 

527 

Notavailable 

_ 

Nota\ai]al)lc 

Notavailable 

Notavailable 

Notavailable 

1915 . . • ■ 

1910 .... 

1,997 

1,619 

i) 

» 

84 

401 

» 

a 

h 

•192 

Notavailable 

» 

1917 • • • • 

«>.737 

u 

443W 


» 


» 

1918 .... 

2,213 

» 

17,700 

» 

» 

» 

» 


[a) Indtulmg 361 acres resumed for soldier settlement purposes. In addition there was 
resumed by various local authorities, 45 acres; and by the Water and Sewerage Board, 83 acres. 


§ 8. Classification of holdings according to size. 

The classification of holdings is of interegt chiefly in rdation to the 
efforts made by the several States in recent years to promote settlement 
on the land on blocks of suitable size, especially by means of the Closer 
Settlement Acts. Returns showing such a classification are not avail¬ 
able for Queensland nor for the Northern Territory. 


Table VII. - Classification of Holdifigi 


Stale or Tenitory 

1 







Area 

1 1-50 ‘ 

50-100 

100-500 

500-1,000 

^ No. 1 

1 

Acres ^ 

No. 1 

Acres 

No. 1 

Acres 

No. j 

Acres 

New South Wales . . 
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20 
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33 1 
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TabI/R VIII — Total Area AUmatei, in Process of Alienation, hcli under Lease or License and Unoccupied. 
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(i) igoi to 31 December; 1918 to 30 Jtme. — (2) Induding roads and rcberves. — (3) Exclusive of Commonwealth Territory. — 
(4) InducUng Mines Department leases and licenses. — (5) Induding aboriginal reserves and mission stations. — (6) Indudiug Fedeml 
Territory, total area 601,s8o acres. In 1918: alienated, 41,112 acres, 6.83%; in process of alienation, 78,812 aaes, 13.10%; held under 
lease or license, 153,865 acres, 25.41 %; occupied by the Crown or unoccupied, 328,791 acres, 5.1.66 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


JAPAN. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF CO-OPERATION. 
[Coniimied). 


§ 4 Co-OPERVTIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES. 

(Shinyo kumiai). 

The principal object of a co-opeiative credit society is to supply its 
members, in the form of loans, with the necessary capital for carrying 
on their occupations, and at the same time to facilitate saving. 

Furthermore, a co-operative credit society may, at the same time, ac¬ 
cording to its particular constitution, lend money for the improvement of 
the economic conditions of its members. 

The society may receive savings deposits also from persons belonging 
to the famihes of its members, from public corporations, from corporate 
bodies, from non-profit associations, etc. 

The greater number of active co-operative societies is included in this 
cat^ory. In fact, at the end of 1919 the co-operative societies which were 
cariying on credit transactions, including those which were at the same 
time engaged in other business, were 87.6 per cent, of the whole number 
of existing co-operative societies. 
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We here give some particulars from which a general idea may be formed 
of the nature of the work done by co-operative credit societies. 

The maximum amount of individual loans is fixed by the ordinary 
general meeting j’ear by year. The same body also dects annually a 
committee of several persons (shiny 6 -hy 6 tei-m) to enquire into the posi¬ 
tion of e\eTy member, and to decide as to the amount of the loan, 
which of course, must not exceed the limit fixed by the general 
meeting. 

At the end of 1918 the loans thus granted amounted to 91,700,000 yen, 
that is an average of 8,399 society, and 62 yen per member. As 

a rule these loans are not guaranteed, and they represent about 80 per cent, 
of the total amount of all the loans. 

The interest in the great majority of cases is fixed at from 9 to 10 per 
cent., which is lower by x or 2 per cent, than the ordinary local rate. 

If a city (s/zi) or an urban district indicated by the Minister concerned, 
belongs to the area of operations of a co-operative credit society, that soci¬ 
ety has power, under certain conditions prescribed by its rules, to discount 
bills of exchange for members who require funds for carrying on their oc¬ 
cupations or for the improvement of their economic condition. Such 
a society may also receive deposits from non-members. This branch of 
business belongs to a special kind of co-operative credit association known 
as an urban co-operative credit society {shigachi-shiny 6 -kumiai) which is 
carried on for the benefit of small tradesmen and artisans of urban districts. 
It practically performs the functions of a popular bank. At present there 
are in Japan 75 cities and 100 urban districts indicated by the authorities 
in which co-operative urban credit societies may be founded, and up to 
the present 80 urban credit societies have been formed. 

At the end of 1918 these organizations had deposits to a total amount 
of 2,300,000 yen, and the loans, including the bills discounted, amounted 
to 2,700,000 yen. 

This special kind of co-operative credit society is still in its initial 
stage of development, but it has increased rapidly, for the law which 
permitted its formation dates only from 1917. 

The deposits made in the co-operative credit societies generally are 
usually of three kinds: deposits on current account, deposits for short 
terms, and deposits for long terms. 

The amount of the deposits has increased rapidly during the last few 
years, rising at the end of 1918 to about 133,000,000 yen, that is, an aver¬ 
age of 12,200 yen per society, and 94 yen per member. The usual rate 
of interest is 5 or 6 per cent, per annum. 

In Tables XII to XV we give some statistics showing the devdop- 
ment of the co-operative credit societies. In Table XII those co-operative 
societies which confine themsdves to credit business are classified accord¬ 
ing to the form of liability of thdr members, and in Table XIII those 
which do other business besides credit business are similarly classified. 
The period to which the statistics relate is from 1911 to 1917. 
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Year 


1911 

19x2 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 


Table XIV gives statistics idatiog to ban transactions earned out 
in 1917 by co-operative credit societies inclnding those whidti were also 
carrying on other bn^ess. 
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Tabi;e XIV- — Credit Transaction of Co-operative Credit Societies, 
including those iJiich also Carry on Other Business, 


I<oan><. 
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67.290,432 
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Oatstanding at end of 1Q17 
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' 64,385 

Outstanding at end of 1916 

, 9,040 

52,219,172 
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5,776,457 

63,612 


Statistics of the savings deposits in the same societies for 1917 are 
given in Table XV. 


Tabee XV. — Savings Deposits in Co-operati've Credit Societies, 
including those K’hich also Carrv on Other Business, 
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Deposits witlidra\ni . . 

.S / 

02,325,681 

— 

6.656,593 1 

— 

In hand at end of 1917 . 

43.670,205 

940,399 

1 4,664,125 

46,438 

In hand at end of 1916 . 

. 1 9,0^0 

29,599,159 

849,032 

1 3,274.243 

34.862 


§ 5. Co-OPERATn’E societies FOR THE SAI,E OP PRODUCE. 

(Hanbai-kumiai), 

Co-operative societies for the sale of produce are formed with the object 
of sdling articles produced by their members either manufactured or nbt, 
usually consigned to them by members. In some localities these articles 
are purchased by the members and sold without being consigned to the 
society. About 50 per cent, of the whole number of co-operative societies 
in Japan are societies carrying on this kind of transaction. 

At the end of 1918 the yearly sums accruing from sales amounted 
to about 134,000,000 ^-en, that is an average of 22,383 3ren per co-operative 
society and 179 yen per member. The products handled by the co-opera- 
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tive societies are very varied, but are principalis’ rice, wheat, barley, soya 
beans, fresh vegetables, fruit, tea, colza oil, cocoons, raw silk, matting, 
straw and articles made of straw, live stock, textile fabrics, drapery 
goods, earthenware and porcelain, wood for burning and for buildiag, 
coal, marine produce, sugar, paper, etc. 

For this dass also we give two tables, in which co-operative societies 
for the sale of produce are classified according to the form of liability 
of the members. Table X\T shows the co-operative societies confining 
themselves exdusively to the sale of produce, and Table XVII those 
which carry on other business as well. 


Tabijs XVI. — Co-operative Societies 
Confining ihemsdves to the Sale of Produce, 



With 

With 1 

Whit 



Percentage 


Year 

limited 

unlimited 

guatan- 

Total 

with 

, with 1 

With 


1 liability 

liability 

1 

teed 

liabiHty 

* 

limited unlimited 

1 liabiUty 1 lial^^ 1 

guaran¬ 

teed 

liablUty 

1911 .. 

• 1 190 

26 ' 

9 

225 

84.4 

H.6 

4.0 

1912. 

■ 1 180 

29 1 

II 1 

220 

81.8 

13.2 

5.0 

1913. 

• i 195 

1 27 

II ' 

223 

' 83.7 

II.6 

4-7 

1914. 

■ 1 188 

' 25 

II 

224 

1 83.9 

\ 11.2 I 

4-9 

1915 •. 

• 195 

25 

14 

234 

1 83.3 

1 107 

6.0 

1916. 

• 1 190 

19 

12 

221 

[ 86.0 


5.4 

1917. 

• 1 M 7 

1 20 

II 

248 

1 87.5 

i 8-1 

4.4 


Tabi^B XVII. — Co-operative Socreties for the Sale of Produce 
inclidin^ those which also Carry on Other Business, 


Year 

With 

limited 

liability 

With 

unlimited 

liability 

Whit 

guaian- 

leed 

liability 

Total 

with 
limited 1 
liabUity 

Percentage 

with 

unlimited 

liabiUty 

with 

guaran¬ 

teed 

liabiUty 

1911. 

2.360 

1,036 

99 

3.495 

67.5 

29.7 

2.8 

1912. 

2.805 

1,197 

107 

4.109 

68.3 

29.1 

2.6 

1913 •. 

3.148 

1,272 1 

1 II7 

44371 

69.4 

28.0 

2.6 

1914. 

3 . 3 ’i 

1,390 

124 

4.885 

69.0 

28.5 

3.5 

1915.j 

3.538 

1,448 

127 

5.111 

69.2 

28.3 

2.5 

1916 .. 

3.707 

1,425 

139 

5.271 

70.3 

27.0 

2.7 

1917. 

3.967 

1,-135 

145 

5,547 

71.5 1 

25.9 

2.6 
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The total value of the goods sold by co-opetative societies for the sale 
of produce is given in Table XVIII which shows all the co-operative societies 
which sdl produce, even it at the same time they cany on other bu^ess. 


Tabi,E XVm. — Sdes of Co-op^aiive Socidies for &ie Sale of Produce, 
including those which also Carry on Other Business. 


Year 


Number 
of co-opeeative 
socieaes 
fumishiiig 
letums 


Amount sales 


Average 
per co-operative 
society I 


Number 
of members 


Average 
per member 


yen 


1916 . . 

1917 . - • • 


4,554 40,777,399 I 8,955,402 • 573,601 71,090 

4,672 1 59,090,177 ! 12,647,726 j 6 o 4,9'77 I 97,673 


§ 6. CO‘OPERA 1 MVE SOCIETIES EOR THE PURCHASE OP REQUISITES. 

[K6bai’knmiai). 

The object of a co-operative society for the purchase of requisites 
is to buy artides necessary for carrying on industries, of for the daily con¬ 
sumption of its members, to whom it sdls them either in the original state 
as purchased, or after a certain degree of manufacture. 

This generic name is in fact given to two distinct kinds of co-opera¬ 
tive sodety, viz, those whidi purchase raw materials or other requisites 
for agriculture and manufactures, and those which purchase artides for 
consumption. Since the co-operative sodeties of this dass are for the most 
part found at present in agricultural districts, no distinction is as a rule 
made between the two kinds, and the raw materials and requisites for 
manufacture are purchased at the same time as artides required ford aily 
consumption. The purdiases are generally made as soon as the orders 
are recdved from the members, but sometimes shops are opened in which 
artides required by members are stocked and sold as needed. 

The prices are in many cases 5 per cent, lower than the market prices; 
as a rule the sale is made for cash, but where old customs still exist payment 
is made half-yearly or at the end of the year. 

There are nearly as many co-operative societies carrying on this kind 
of business as there are doing credit business, about 70 per cent, of all the 
co-operative sodeties in Japan. 

The purchases made in 1918 amoimted to 85,630,000 yen, that is 
an average of 10,340 yen per co-operative sodety, and 89 yen per 
member. 

The chief artides purchased through these co-operative sodeties 
for manufactures and agriculture are fertilizers, agricultural implements, 
seeds and seedlings, eggs of silkworms, and implements for the silk 
industry, every kind of raw material for manufacture, tools and machin- 
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eiy, fishing implements, etc. Among goods for daily consumption, we 
may mention rice, wheat, barley and other cereals, salt, silk, sugar, 
sake, maccaioni, fi^, coal, petroleum, textile fabrics, etc. 

Tables XIX and XX show the development of co-operative societies 
for the purchase of requisites during the period 1911 to 1917. The socie¬ 
ties are classified according to the form of liability adopted. 

Table XIX gives the co-operative societies which carry on only the 
purchase of requisites, and Table XX aU those which carry on this class 
of business induding those which csury on other business as well. 


Table XIX. — Co-operative Societies 
Confining themselves to the Purchase of Requisites. 


Year 

With 

limited 

liability 

With 

tmlimited 

liability 

I 

With 

guaran¬ 

teed 

liabiUty 

Total 

with 

limited 

liabiHty 

Percentage 

with 

unlimited 

liability 

with 

guaran¬ 

teed 

liabiUty 

1911. 

1 

540 

238 1 

9 


68.6 

1 

30.2 

Z.2 

1912 ... 

00 

00 

177 

8 1 

673 1 

72.5 

26.3 

Z.2 

1913 . • * • • 

. . 470 

163 

8 ‘ 

641 I 

73 3 

25.4 

I‘3 

1914 •. 

454 

140 

5 , 

, 599 , 

1 75-8 

23.4 

0.8 

1915 • . 

. . 409 

I2T 

6 ' 

536 

76.3 

22 6 ' 

z.z 

1916. 

. . 1 366 

76 

6 

448 

81.7 

17.0 , 

^•3 

1917 - . 

• • 336 

1 

72 

1 

6 

414 

8t.2 

17.4 1 

1 1-4 


Table XX — Co-operative Societies for the Purchase of Requisites 
including those which also Carry on Cither Business. 


Year j 

With 

limited 

liabiUty 

With 

UablUty ' 

With . 

guaxan- ' 

teed 

UablUty 

1 

Total 1 

1 

1 

with 1 
Umited I 
liabihty | 

Percentage 

with 

unlimited * 
UablUty | 

with 

guaiaa- 

teed 

UablUty 

1911. 

3*292 

1,788 

Z 28 

5,208 

63.2 

1 

34.3 

2.5 

Z 9 Z 2 . 

3,968 

1,972 

146 

6,086 

65.2 

32.4 1 

2.4 

1913. 

4,487 


156 1 

6,710 

66.9 

30.8 

2.3 

1914 . . 

4,883 

2 ,Z 99 

Z 62 

7,244 

67.4 

Kg 

‘ 2.2 

1915. 

j 5,041 

2,253 

163 

7457 

67.6 

WSM 

2.2 

Z 9 z 6. 

1 5,292 

2 ,Z 91 

178 1 

I 7 , 66 z 

69.Z 

28.6 

2.3 

1917 . 

1 5,493 

1 

2 ,Z 76 

185 ] 

1 7,854 

69.9 

27.7 

1 
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The amount of the purchases in the years 1916 and 1917 is shown 
in Table XXI, which refers both to co-operative societies which confine 
themselves to the purchase of requisites and to those which carry on other 
business as well. 


Table XXI. — Purchases of Co-operative Societies for the Purchase 
of Requisites, including those which also Carry on Other Business, 



Ntmber 

Puidiases I 

Sales 

Number 

of 

members 


Year 

1 of |- 

co-q;>eca- 

tive 

societies 

retains 

Total 

amount 

Average 
amount 
per co-oper¬ 
ative 
society 

Total 

amount 

Average 

amount 

1 per co-oper¬ 
ative 
society 

1 1 

Average 

per 

member 



yen 

yen 

yen 

1 ^ yen 

1 1 

1 

1 

1 

yen 


‘ I I 

1916 .... 6,73227,549,914 4.092,38228,312,753 4,205,697 830,603. 34,087 

1917 • • . . 6,863,32,865,072 4,793,10433,814,4811 4,927,070, 865,9171 39,050 


§ 7. Co-operative PRonrcTivE societies. 

[Scisan-kumiai), 

The object of co-operative productive societies is to manufacture 
to a certain extent the articles produced by their members, or to place 
at their disposal the plant and machinery necessary for their trade. This 
would include not only such material necessities as land or factory buildings 
but also men, as inspectors or technical experts in certain special branches 
of industry. 

The requisites usually supplied to the members are, for instance, land, 
drying-rooms, warehouses and stores, traction engines, fishing implements, 
machinery for making ropes and matting, machinery for cleaning rice, 
for husking, etc. 

Manufacturing, or the application of human skill, is laigdy carried 
on, and includes every kind of process from the simplest processes such 
as grading and bagging rice to the wrorking of complicated systems such 
as those adopted for the manufacture of paper or sugar. 

As an illustration we give a list of the chief processes carried on by 
this kind of co-operative society: bagging and grading rice and other cereals, 
treating and packing of raw silk, drying of cocoons, weaving, dyeing, 
cleaning of rice and other cereals, milling, paper making, sugar making, 
preparation of fish products, condensed milk, etc. 
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This is least niimerous class of co-operative societ3" in Japan, repre¬ 
senting onl5" i6 per cent, of the whole nnmher. Manufacture and the util¬ 
ization of plant, expressed in figuies, would he onty 1,160,000 3’en at the 
end of 1918, an average of 584 per society, and about 5 yea. per 
member. 

The co-operative societies exclusivel3’ engaged in production are classi¬ 
fied in Table XXII according to the form of liability’ adopted. In Table 
XXIII those co-operative societies which carry on other business as well 
as production are classified in the same manner. 


Tabi,E XXII. — Co-operative Socidies Confining themselves to Proindion 


1 

1 

With 

With 

With 


Percentage 


Year 

liabiHty 

unlimited 

liability 

guar¬ 

anteed 

liabiHty 

Total 

with 

limited 

HabiHty 

with 

unlimited 

liability 

with 

guar¬ 

anteed 

liability 

191I., 

89 

23 

2 

II4 

1 

78.1 1 

1 

1 

20.2 

1 

r .7 

1912.1 

96 

20 1 

1 

117 , 

82.1 1 

I7.I 

08 

1913.1 

Z2I 

16 1 

I 

138 ' 

87.7 

II.6 

0.7 

1914. 

125 

17 

2 

143 

87.4 

11.9 

0.7 

1915.1 

ri7 


2 

132 

88.7 , 

9.8 1 

1-5 

1916. 

117 

15 1 

2 

134 ( 

87.3 1 

11.2 ' 

1.5 

1917 •.1 

118 

13 1 

2 

133 J 

88.7 1 

0.8 1 

1 

1.5 

Tabie xxni. 

— Co-operative 

Productive Socidies 


including those iMch also Carry on Other Business , 



With 

With j 

With 



Percentage 


Year 

1 

^ limited 
liability 

1 

unlimited 

liability 

guar¬ 
anteed i 
liabiHty 

1 

Total 

with , 
limited | 
liability ^ 

with , 
unlimited 
liability > 

with 

guar¬ 

anteed 

HabUity 

1911. 

691 

1 

' 377' 

34 

1,102 

62.7 ^ 

1 

, 34.2 

3-1 

1912.1 

1 837 

408 

35 

1,280 

65.4 

31.9 

2.7 

1913 -.j 

976 

1 445 

40 

1.4611 

1 66.8 1 

30.5 

2.7 

1914. 1 

1,082 

' 473 

44 

1,599 1 

67.7; 

29.6 

2.7 

1915 • . 

I-I47 

1 482 

44 

1.673 ! 

68.6 i 

28.8 

2.6 

1916. 

1,244 

j 461 

50 

1,755 

70.9 

26.3 

2.8 

1917 • . 

1,344 

j 450 

51 1 

1 1,845 

1 72.8 

24-4 

2.8 
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'The amount of business done by co-operative productive societies 
is indicated bj’ the payments to the societies for the manufacture of the 
goods of the members and for the use of the plant owned by the co-ope¬ 
rative society. Table XXIV gives these figures for the years 1916 and 1917. 
In the nrmber of co-operative societies furnishing returns are included 
those which, in addition to production, carry on other business at the 
same time. 


Tabee XXR". — Payments to Co-operative Productioe Societies {indkding 
those which also Carry on Other Bimness) for Manufacturing of for the 
Use of Plant 


Year 

Number 
ot co-operative 
societies 
fuxnishinz 
returns 

Payments for manufacturing 

Payments for the use 
of plant 

Total 

amount 

Averse 

per society 

Total 

amount 

Average 

per soaety 



yen 

yen 

jen 

1 

1916. . 

1.449 

. 1 

179,081 

123.589 

336,263 

163.053 

1917- • • 

1^0* 1 

277.734 

184,908 

288,413 

192,019 


§ 7. Agricueturae storvge. 

The Taw of 20 July 1917, No. 15, defines agricultural storage as the 
preservation in special granaries or warehouses of cereals and cocoons 
produced directlj^ by agriculturists, or representing the payment in kind 
of the rent of their land. This storage must not be for profit. In the 
warehouses other agricultural produce may be stored, but only if it cannot 
injure the cereals or cocoons. The organization which undertakes the 
storage besides preserving the produce, may not only carry on all the pro¬ 
cesses for the improvement and grading of the produce deposited and 
prepare it for sale, but also act as intermediary with regard to the sale, 
and grant loans on the guarantee of the deposit certificates (“ warrants "), 

The administration of the agricultural warehouses must be exclusive¬ 
ly in the hands of co-operative sodeties, agricultural sodeties, institu¬ 
tions of public utility having for their object the devdopment of agricul¬ 
ture, dties, towns and villages {shichdson) and similar public bodies. 

The State grants many advantages to those agricultural warehouses 
which were instituted in conformity with the law, and further a consi¬ 
derable sum is set apart in the budget of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Commerce to assist the prefectures in paying the cost of subsidizing the 
establishment and working of agricultural warehouses. 

After the Law of 1917 on Agricultural Storage had come into force, 
many co-ojoerative societies opened granaries and wardiouses for the pre- 
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sersration of cereals and cocoons for agriculttirists, also carrying on the other 
business contemplated by the law, such as the manufacture of the produce 
entrusted to them, the bagging, grading and transport of such articles, 
and acting also as sale agents, or in general as intermediaries, and lending 
money to agricultural communities on the guarantee of the warrants 
of the agricultural warehouses. 

This branch of business, though of very recent date, seems likdy to 
have a brilliant future, especially as in February 1920, a comparative short 
time after the I/aw came into force, there were already 564 co-operative 
societies carrying on the business of agricultural storage, and the total 
number of agricultural warehouses established in accordance with the I/aw 
was 666. 

§ 8. Federations. 

We win now describe succinctly the position of the federations 
at the end of 1918, 

At that time there were 100 federations, containing 5,956 co-opera¬ 
tive societies. Their total capital amounted to 2,000,000 yen (of which 
1,250,000 yen was paid up) and the aggregate reserve funds amounted 
to 540,000 yen; the loans granted amounted to 3,250,000 yen; the deposits 
to 11,000,000 yen. The total sum realized by the sales was 27,400,000 
yen, and the purchases amounted to 4,200,000 yen. These figures, except 
the number of federations, are only approximate, but are taken from 
official estimates. 

On an average there were 59 co-operative societies aflaliated to each 
federation; the average capital per federation was 20,000 yen, of which 
12,500 yen was paid up; the average reserve fund per federation was 
5,400 yen. Taking account only of those federations which carry on the 
respective businesses the average amount of the loans granted was 
42,000 yen; the average deposits, 136,800 yen; the average sales 548,700 
yen; and the average purchases 71,000 y^en. 

The work of the federations is as yet only beginning, but they are 
developing with considerable rapidity. At the end of September 1920 
there were 146 federations of co-operative societies. 

§ 9. The central dnion of co-operative societies. 

{Sangyd-kumiai-cMdkii'ai ). j 

The Central Union was established with the object of oiganizing 
and developing co-operative societies and federations of co-operative 
societies, and of promoting close relations among them. It was founded 
in 1905 by Viscount Hiiata. 

In X910 a law was passed regulating the constitution of this central 
organization, which was accordingly amended in conformity with the pro¬ 
visions of the law. The Central Union is a legally recognized body, formed 
of co-operative societies, federations of co-operative societies, and of in¬ 
dividuals specially interested in the co-operative movement. There is 
only one Central Union with its head-quarters at Tokyd. 
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At the end of September 1920, the members of the Union numbered 
11,656, thus classified : 9,378 ordinary members (including 9,288 co-opera¬ 
tive societies, and 90 federations of co-operative societies) and 3,278 asso¬ 
ciated members (individuals). 

The Union has 46 branch offices throughout the countr\% each with 
the duty of promoting in its own neighbourhood the interests of co-opera¬ 
tion and of fostering good relations among the existing co-operative societies. 

The Central Union proposes to grant prizes and diplomas to those 
co-operative societies which can show the best results, to organize a series 
of propagandist lectures in favour of co-operation and of agricultural 
storage, to publish an official organ of co-operation and pamphlets for 
distribution, also to encourage the formation of new co-operative societies 
by various modes of propaganda, etc. 

The Central Union acts also as an intermediary between local enter- 
prizes and the capital, makes profitable investments of the funds of asso¬ 
ciated co-operative societies, and by promoting the exchange of goods, 
facilitates their manifold labours. It seeks to establish dose intercourse 
among individual societies, and urges upon the ministry concerned the 
importance of the extension and development of the co-operative move¬ 
ment. 

The Central Union is under the direct supei^ision of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Commerce. 

In 1911 the Emperor of Japan, desiring to reward the great and 
meritorious work done by the Central Union was pleased to grant to it a 
sum of 20,000 yen, together with an official message of encouragement. 

* § 10, Concussion. 

In condusion we may^ say that the co-operative sodeties of Japan 
are organized in conformity wdth spedal provisions of the law, intended 
to bring into prominence the special characteristics which co-operative 
sodeties ought to have. These are; 

I. ^imitation of the amount which each member may invest in the 
co-operative society; 

^ 3. Perfect equality among the members irrespective of the number 

of shares hdd by them; 

3. limitation of dividends. 

These conditions are made compulsory to prevent the society from 
assuming a speculative character, and to bring into greater prominence 
the principle of mutuality. 

The result of these precautions has hitherto been satisfactory, because 
at present it seems that no sodety has assumed a capitalist character, 
but all are maldng healthy and natural progress. 

Furthermore, considering that only a short time has passed since 
the law on co-operation came into force, and also that Japanese sodety 
in g^eral is not quite prepared to receive new ideas with favour, the pre¬ 
sent results are very eucouraging. 
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The importance of the work done seems, however, to offer a guarantee 
that the continual and tenacious efforts of the Japanese government will 
successfully conduct the* system of co-operation to its full realization. 

The foregoing study, based as it is on statistics and precise information, 
shows, moreover, the increasing diffusion of co-operative societies through¬ 
out the Empire, and the importance of their influence on the markets 
and on the economic life of the country; it also indicates the fact that 
the enormous devdopment of all the economic, industrial and commerdal 
activities of Japan, promoted by the world war, is reflected to a consid¬ 
erable extent in the co-operative movement, showing its full maturity 
and the possibility of an eventual extensive devdopment, such as the al¬ 
tered condition of the prosperitj’' of the country requires. 

The great want of Japanese co-operation is a special institution of 
credit such as exists in other countries. This want is so strongly felt by 
Japanese co-operators that an active effort is being made for the creation 
of a central credit institution for co-operation. Many demands and 
proposals have been put foiward by various co-operative congresses, and it 
seems that the Japanese government is taking the question into serious 
consideration (i). 


MISCELLANEOUS IN'EORIVIATION 
RELATING TO CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 

BULGARIA. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE SAEE OF ORAIXT. — VEcho de Bule^arie. Sophia 5. 18, 21, 26 July, 

6 October 1921. 

For the past two year’s the export of grain from Bulgaria has been 
monopolized for the benefit of a Consortium of co-operative societies and 
of syndicates formed solely of agricultural producers, known as the 
Co-operative Grain Consortium. 

During its first years' working the Consortium had agencies managed 
exdusively by merchants. The handling of the grain was defective, in 
certain agencies the quality of the produce was so inferior that dfficulties 
arose between the central management and the buyers. The quantities 
of grain delivered to the consortium during the year 1920 are shown in 
Table I (page 568). 

The sale of these products enabled the Consortium to realise a profit 
of 138 millions of leva, which has been employed in the construction of 
great silos at Varna and Bourgas, and of sheds and grain wardbiouses 
at the Danubian ports, and at the great railway stations. 

(i) By Imperial Decree of 3 August 1921, No. 371, the date on which the* I/aw of 
12 April 1921, No. 73, was to come into force was fixed as 10 August 1921. This I/QW 
amead:> the previous law on co-operation with which we dealt in the first jiatt of this 
article, on page 409 of oar issue ot August-September 1921. 
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Wheat. 
Haize . 
Rye. . 
Barley 
Oats . 
MiUet, 


Tabi^E I. — Grain Delivered to the Consortium in 1920. 




Qiiantitie&delivered byl 
syndicates and 
co-operative agri- I 
cnltnial societies 
and by individual ^ 

I agriculturists , 

hectolitres , 

t ' 

„ I 

X 1,750,381 
67,644,791 ' 

491,190 I 
8,301,604 j 

243,054 

890,100 j 


Quantities 
delivered by grain 

■mgirrihaiitft 

hectolitres 

6,242,431 

56,943,894 

« 40,373 

5,907,234 

185,X22 
6,240,963 


In its second year, the Consortium entrusted the management of 
the agencies to S3nidicates and co-operative societies of agriculturists* The 
following figures diow the quantities of grain delivered by them in 1921. 


Tabee II. — Cereals Delivered to the Consorti%m in 1921. 


I 


Wheat. . . . 

Rye. 

Barley . . . 
Oats . . . - 

Tiyalflsp .... 

HiUet. . . . 
Ridn^ beans 
duck peas . 


Quantities delivered 
by the syndicates 
and co-operative 
agricultural societies 
and individual 
agricuRuiists 

hectolitres 

23,916,724 

2,936.7x4 

9,785.921 

227,198 

25,000,173 

20,351 

1,852,909 

1.238,048 


Quantities 
delivered hy grain 

t nerf»'hnTif9 

hectolitres 

302,142 

399,303 

566,189 

217,109 

243,655 

86,807 

375,690 


The profits accruing from the sale of grain are estimated at 100 mil- 
Hons of leva, and amount to between 90 stotinki and i lev per kilogramme 
of wheat. Of these profits 60 per cent, go to the producers, 25 per cent, 
to a fund for the construction of elevators, 10 per cent, to syndical and 
oo-operative education, and 5 per cent, to a fund for the encouragement 
of co-operative agricultural industry and of co-operative trade in grain. 
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The Govetmneiit having decided to remove the monopoly, the State 
co-operative consortium was abolished by law, and it is now in process 
of liquidation. But a congress held by 44 regional agricultural S3mdicates 
on the 22, 23 and 24 September 1921 at Sophia, decided to form a new 
free co-operative consortium for the sale of agricultural produce. 

This Consortium will have its head-quarters at Sophia but it will open 
agencies for e2q)ortation in various parts of the country The necessary 
funds for its working will be supplied: 

(1) by the liquidation of the old consortium, which will at once 
pay the different commissions due to syndicates and co-operative societies; 

(2) by the Co-operative Agricultural Bank, which is to make 
advances to the different societies trading in agricultural produce on the 
security of warrants " ; 

(3) l>y private individuals, banks and private companies which 
may even become members. 

The Consortium will be managed by two representatives of the Cen¬ 
tral Syndicate and one from the General Union of Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies. 

The profits will be thus divided: 75 per cent, to the producers, 5 per 
cent, to the Central Syndicate and to the General Union of Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies, 5 per cent, to the reserve fund of the Consortium, 
and 15 per cent to the syndicates. 

The creation of the free consortium is due to the initiative of the Agri¬ 
cultural Co-operative Bank. 

This Batik, whidi had already played an important part in the work¬ 
ing of the State Consortium, contains 3,735 private members, 46 syndica¬ 
tes, and 20 co-operative societies Practically all the S3nidicates in Bul¬ 
garia are in connection with it. The paid up capital in May 1921 was 
4,000,000 leva, the deposits amounted to r,000,000 leva; 35 per cent, 
of the profits are devoted to co-operative propaganda 


PRANCB- 

I. THE NATIONAI, CONFEDERATION OF AGRICUI^TURAI, ASSOCIATIONS — La 
Frame pavsanm, Pans, 24 August 1931. 

The journal La France faysanne having undertaken to request the 
principal agricultural institutions of France to give a description of their 
working, M. J. Ponsard, administrative secretary of the National Confed¬ 
eration of Agricultural Associations (39 Rue d’Amsterdam, Paris, VIII) 
founded in 1919 immediately after the war, thus describes the object 
and work of this Confederation: 

“ The National Confederation of Agricultural Associations co-ordin¬ 
ates the work of the agricultural associations: it is the link whidi unites 
them; it is the permanent bureau common to all, while each retains its 
complete autonomy and continues as before its fruitful labours with 
full freedom of action Should any assodation wish to call the attention 
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of farmers to the desirability of solving a particular problem, or fed that 
it is not suj05cientl3^ powerful to secure the satisfaction of a demand of 
a general nature, it appeals through the Confederation for the collaboration 
and hdp of other associations. In its turn the Confederation, through its 
permanente secretariat, follows in the parliament and the administrative 
bodies all questions concerning agriculture, and calls the attention of its 
members to them. Then at the meetings of its general committee or of 
its federal bureau, the delegates from associations describe the results of 
their work, and agree together to secure unity of action, to take further 
steps, or to make necessary demands. 

Thus the National Confederation plays a twofold part as a centre 
of information and as a means of protecting the interests of farmers. 
But it will be seen at once that to render the services required of it, the 
Confederation must know as thoroughly and as rapidly as possible the 
opinion of all the agriculturists. It can therefore enter into direct rda- 
tions only with large groups, which in their turn are in constant rdation 
with their members whose desires and needs they are in a position to know. 

" The Confederation is therefore solely formed by the union of na¬ 
tional and regional associations. Thus it indudes at present. 

" (i) Sodeties and Unions, extending all over France, and dealing 
with all agricultural questions; tiie Sodety of French Agriculturists, the 
National Sodety for the Encouragement of Agriculture, the National Union 
of French Peasants, the Central Union of the S3mdicates of the Agricul¬ 
turists of France, the Central S3mdicate of the Agriculturists of France, etc. 

“ (2) National organizations devoting their attention to one single 
branch of production: the National Hprticoltural Sodety of France, 
the National Federation of Agricultural Mutuality and Co-operation, the 
Syndicate of Agricultural Distillation, etc. 

" (3) Regional Federations and Unions: the Federation of Agri¬ 
cultural Assodations of the Centre, the Union of Agricultural Syndicates 
of the South East, etc. 

" (4) Regional organizations devoting thdr attention to a special 
kind of (Privation: the General Confederation of Vine-growers, the Fed¬ 
eration ot the Vine-growers of Charente, eta 

“ (5) Colonial groups: Union of the Agricultural Assodations of 
Morocco, Confederation of Agriculturists of the Department of Algeria. 

** In addition, besides its normal activity and its direct relations 
with its members, the National Confederation of ‘Agricultural Assodations 
organizes every year a general Congress of French Agriculture to which 
it invites all agricultural assodations of every kind, important or unim¬ 
portant. This vast meeting of the agricultural world, in which all c^inions 
are expressed, makes known all its desires and requirements to the Con¬ 
federation, which, from the resolutions passed, is enabled to evolve its 
course of action. Confederated action, which alone is permanent, after¬ 
wards devdops under the impulse of the Bureau and of the Committee, 
who direct the President, the Vice-president and the General Secretary 
to carry out the dedsions. It must be observed that these are only ap- 
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pointed for a short time, and are chosen by turns from among the various 
aflSKated associations, but the}*' are seconded, where necessary, by a Man¬ 
aging Committee formed of a few members, who can meet easily when 
some important action has to be taken rapidly. We may add that when, 
after enquiry and in its meetings, the necessary unity of opinion has 
been reached, the Confederation has intervened in regard to the great 
agricultural questions which have arisen since its foundation On many 
occasions it has been consulted by the Government and parliamentary 
commissions have desired to hear its opinions. Great industrial and 
commercial organizations have also addressed themselves to the Confed¬ 
eration as soon as they knew of its existence. 


2. THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE ADVANCES MADE IN EAVOl R OF CO OPERATl\E 

AGRICUETLTRAE CREDIT — Journa^ OPtul, June it>2i 

B3" the Law of 5 August 1920 on co-operative credit and agricultural 
co-operation, the yearly dries to be paid into the Treasury by the Bank 
of France were placed at the disposal ot the Government to be handed 
over as advances to the regional credit banks A Decree of 3 June 1931, 
published in the Journal ^^ffictel of 9 June, fixed as follows the proportion 
in which these sums are to be distributed according to the nature of the 
advance: 

5 twentieths for advances for short term loans , 

2 twentieths for advances for medium term loans ; 

6.5 twentieths for advances tor long term individual loans ; 

6.5 twentieths for advances as loans to co-operative societies, to 
syndicates, or to other associations formed in the general interest of agii- 
culturists 

TUNIS 

THE NATIVE THRIFT SOCIETIES IN lyju (i) — CovPTD RENDU DDS OPlRATro^b des, 

SOCn-TI'S IKDiGfeNES DD PRDVOY-VNtE TX jgz ) TUIU*^ 1921 

The receipts which increased the assets of the societies amounted 
in 1920 to 1,345,534.36 francs, and, after deduction of the State advances 
to be repaid (577,081,44 fiancs) to 768,452.92 francs. 

This amount, though including the additional centimes on the new 
imposition of the tax on cattle, amounting to 118,181.95 francs, is lower 
than the corresponding amounts for the years 1918 and 1919, which were 
respectively 931,387.21 francs and 895,025.93 francs. The ^minution is 
chiefly owing to the difference in the amount of the additional centimes 
in the acJiour tax (tax on crops) which fdl from 308,055.69 francs in 1919 
to 194.837,95 francs in 1920. The cereal crop in 1920 was indeed disas¬ 
trous, so much so that the Government was compelled to import large quan¬ 
tities of seed barley, and of maize for consumption. It was therefore not 

(i) For tiiiL work of these soaeties during the year 1919 see our issue of Maidi 1921, 
page 1X3 
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without real difficulty that the Government was able to put the native 
thrift societies in a position to grant to their members the loans of which 
they were in urgent need for seed and for subsistence For wheat the sow¬ 
ing was assured by the distribution of all that could be bought in the 
market, as well as that which had been stored by the members who received 
foreign wheat in exchange. For barley, the requisition having pro¬ 
cured only about 10,000 quintals, it was necessary to obtain the remainder 
in countries enjoying a dimate similar to that of Tunis. After many 
efforts, the Government succeeded in obtaining 30,000 quintals from Mo¬ 
rocco, and an equal quantity from CVrenaica Thus about 70,000 quintals 
of wheat and nearly the same quantity of barley were distributed For 
loans for subsistence it was necessary to have recourse to maize ana its 
derivatives; of these nearly 100,000 quintals were distributed. 

As in previous years the societies also placed at the disposal of their 
members the amount of superphosphates, potatoes and seed chick-peas 
which they required. 

These various loans for seed and for subsistence represented an ap¬ 
proximate expenditure of 25 millions francs, of which 15 millions were for 
seed and 10 millions for subsistence. The assets of the sodeties being 
insuffident to meet such an expenditure, it was necessary to appeal to the 
State for a contribution. But the transactions were greatlv" fadlitated 
by the balance at the disposal of the societies, which exceeded 7 millions. 
The harvest of 1921, generally favourable throughout the country, will 
permit the sodeties to recover, within the year, the greater part of thdr 
loans for seed, and thus to reconstitute their reserves after having repaid 
the advances made by the State. 

^'f the loans for subsistence part will be repaid by the borrowers, 
but an important fraction for the aged, the infirm, or the poor, must be 
regarded as irrecoverable. In accordance with precedent, this part must 
remain at the charge of the State. The resultant outlay is included 
in the estimates of the defidt of the harvest of 1920. 

The insurance organized by the Decree of 31 IMarch 1919 has permitted 
the distiibution of a total sum of 187,501.25 francs among 1,650 cultivators, 
belonging to eleven different caidats, who had suffered loss. These payments 
absorbed the contributions of the year. The results of the season of 1920 
were more favourable. The losses dedared onl}" reached the sum of 87,878 
francs out of 164,819.11 francs of contributions, thus leaving a reserve 
of 76,941.11 francs to be added to the contributions of 1921, to constitute 
the insurance fund of that year. 

Lastly, the mortgage loans, suspended during the war, have been 
resumed. Although the accounts of 1920 as yet show only one new loan 
of 12,493.45 francs yet, in fact, from i January 1920 up to the present 
time 57 loans for a total sum of 356,955 francs have been granted. 

With their assets amounting to 11,557,566.31 francs on 31 December 
1920, and with the experience acquired the native thrift sodeties form a 
powerful instrument to check usury in all its forms. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING 
TO mSUR \NCE AND THRIFT. 


HOLLAND. 

I. im,!, FOR INSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS IN AJjrRICUIyTl'RATv EABOUR — 
Maamischutt lan hu CtnUol Bitttau toot dt Olunthiy Ri^zt^zo ot tht C^nftal Of- 

fict at i6tli year, number, Auj»ust iQii pa*?es 1229-1230 Xuntt RoUer- 

ihiiihihi. Coarant (j Au^st 1921, morning edition 

The Dutch law respecting labour accidents, promulgated iu 1901, and 
considerably amended in 1921, does not apply to agricultural labourers. 
A bill intended to supplj' this want, proposed for the first time in 1905, 
corrected, and twice placed on the agenda, has now been definitely^ with¬ 
drawn, and replaced by an entirdy new bill. 

Owing to the continued success of several mutual insurance societies 
founded about 1910, among others the Centrals Ijindhoiiw-OnderUnge 
to which we referred in our issues of March 1914 and October 1921, the Min¬ 
ister has resolved to make them the basis of a new system, on condition 
that their rules shall be previously submitted to him. An employer will be 
only obliged to insure his workmen in the State Insurance Fund, in the case 
of Ids not being registered in one of these mutual societies. Consequently 
the most interesting part of the bill is that which regulates the work of 
private associations. 

As these are working well and satisfying both employers and workers, 
their liberty has been restricted as little as possible. In general the govern¬ 
ment has merely secured to itself certain guarantees. Private societies 
have no right to make profits. Their members must be personally liable 
for the common debts, for a year after their resignation of membership 
A society which does not make this a condition must deposit in the State 
Fund a certain sum as a guarantee of each temporary compensation. The 
compensation must not be fixed at sums lower than those to be paid 
by the State Fund. For life annuities the guarantees are compulsory, even 
for companies whose members are personally liable. Every employer 
must inform the central administration of the character of his undertaking, 
and of the accidents which have occurred. To avoid one-sided decisions, 
the Minister compds the societies to take half the number of their directors 
from among the agricultural labourers. These labour members will be 
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chosen by the Minister from a list drawn up by workmen's societies sdect- 
ed by the minister. A mixed council of employers and workmen will 
supervise the management of private companies. 

As the same man is sometimes by turns a paid workman and an in¬ 
dependent emplo3rer, and as his wages may vary from week to week, the 
temporary compensation will not be according to the wages received by the 
insured person at the time of the accident but according to the average 
weekl5’^ wages of the class to which he bdongs. 


♦ 

* 


2. ^^lUTUAn IfIVE STOCK TSTSURAXCE IN 1919 (1) — Verslagen en IVlEDEELiNGEsr 
\ DE Directie vvx den nANDBOUW {Reports and ComtHumciUiotu> ot the i^ncMtral 
l)et>a}t7nent\ 1921, No. 3* The Hague, 1921 


The position of mutual live stock insurance societies in 1919 is shown 
in the tables on pages 575 and 576. 

Comparing it with the position in the year 1916, it may be noted that 
between 1916 and 1919 the number of societies insuring horses increased 
from 538 to 562, wMle their membership increased from 57,516 to 67,591 
The total number of horses insured increased from 104,494 to 131,147; 
the average number of horses insured per member increased from 1.8 
to 1.9 

The societies insuring cattle increased from 882 to 919 and their mem 
bership from 90,319 to 93,024. On the other hand the number of head 
of cattle insured fell from 403,059 to 379,082 and the average per member 
from 4.5 to 4.1. This results from the general decrease in the number of 
cattle. While in June 1910 there were 2,026,943 head of cattle in Holland, 
in March 1919 there were only 1,968,^9 head. 

The insurance of jngs shows a marked decline. It is true that the 
number of societies insuring pigs rose from 114 to 122, but the number of 
members fell from 12,273 to 10,267, and the number of pigs insured 
from 31,886 to 12,661, a diminution of more than 60 per cent. Here again 
the decline corresponds to a diminution in the number of pigs, which fell 
from 1,259,844 in June 1910 to 449,825 in Mardhi 1919. 

As to the mutual insurance of sheep and goats, it remains insignific¬ 
ant, only one tenth of the goats in Holland being so insured, athough 
their number has fallen considerably since 1914. 


(i) See our issue of June-July 1919, pages 372 to 376. 
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la) Hoises 


fioims 


Groningen 

42 

4,784 

15,58310,365,783 

409 

177.537 

34 

2 6 

1.71 

Friesland. . . 

20 

7,339 

15,72410,495,178 

467 

178^170 

2.Z 

3-0 

1.70 

Drenihe . 

57 

7,557 

13,034 

8.940.841 

427 

167,868 

i.S 

3.1 

1.88 

Over-Yssel . 

5 S 

9,125 

12,886 

5,085.117 

391 

124,343 

1.4 

3.0 

2.44 

Guelders . . 

65 

8,290 

13,664 

7,010.352 

399 

154,820 

1.6 

2.9 

2.2Z 

Utrecht . 

4 

1,488 

2,931 

2,723,845 

136 

64,422 

2.0 

4.6 

2.36 

North Holland 

47 

3,388 

5,790 

3,^41.992 

249 

94,119 

1.7 

4-3 

2.73 

South Holland 

6 

553 

1,711 

1,438,333 

87 

50,^46 

31 

5*1 

3.46 

Zealand . 

20 

3,023 

14,41412,819,632 

500 

776,84.8 

4.8 

3*5 

2.16 

North Brabant 

*4015.583 

24.53815.919,737 

629 

30^,450 

1.6 

2.6 

I.9I 

I^mbourg 

103 

6,461 

9,942 

8,101,448 

333 

165,962 

1-5 

3*3' 

2.05 

Holland . . 

362 67^91 

131,1 \7 

86,362,060 4,027 1 

:, 759 ,o 85 ' 

1.9 


2.04 


1 





(b) CaiOe . 





Groningen 

45 

5.278 

16,435 

5.933.158 347 

81.931 

31 

2.Z 

1.38 

Friesland. . • 

42 

5.603 

27,339 

8,550,585 742 

141,697 

4.8 

2.7 

1.66 

Dienthe . 

63 

9271 

46,141 12,900,080 1,004 

103,148 

5.0 

2.2 

1.26 

Over-Yssei . . 

99 

10,900 

39,935 

8,757,4^ 806 

140,478 

3.7 

2.01 

1.60 

Gueldezs . . 

204 

21,218 

62,15913,660,7631,469 

258.950 

2.5 

2.3 

1.89 

Utrecht . 

7 

1,3^2 

5.516 

1,544.140 =78 

40.555 

4-2 

5.0 

2.69 

North Holland 

73 

6,400 

58,635 

— 953 

218,028 
' 1 

0.2 

1.6 

— 

South Holland 

9 

1,351 

7,523 

3,368,579 252 

62,983 

5.8 

3.3 

1.87 

Zealand 

13 

1,162 

7,916 

— 204 

32,068 

6.8 

2.6| 

— 

North Brabant 

199 

17,372 

68,0381' 

— 1,380 

— 

3.9 

2.0| 

— 

Ifimbonig . . 

165 

13.097' 

39,4451 

— 852 

— 

3.0 

2.2 

— 

Holland . . . 

919 

93,024 

379,082' 

— 8,287, 

— 

4.1 

1 

2.2| 
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(c) Pigs. 



Number 
of societies 
which 

furni^ed 

returns 

Membet^ip 

Number 

of animals 

Number 

of fl-tiiTwals 

in respect 
of which 
compen¬ 
sation was 
paid 

Total 
amount 
of compen¬ 
sation 
paid 






florins 

Over-Yssel. 

4 

998 

S89 

48 1 

1 1,845 

Giieidets. 

38 

2,g42 

4.755 

270 

7.969 

Utrecht. 

3 

76 

45 

I 

19 

South Holland. 

2 

41 

46 

3 

, 51 

Zealand. 

59 

4,019 

^,981 

183 

5.304 

North Brabant. 

T5 

T,i39 

1,710 

95 

2,788 

lambourg. 

2 

152 

235 

18 

526 

Holland . . 

. . 122 

10,267 

12,661 

618 

18.502 


\^d) Sheep and Goats. 

ifl Insurance oi sheep only; (b) insuKuice of both shetp and goats; (c) insurance of 
goats only. 


Number of animals 



1 

Number 

of 

AnitnA^lg Insured 

Number 

m respect of 'ahich 
compensation 

Total 
amount 
of com- 
peu‘«.tion 
paid 

Provinces 


societies 

uhich 

furnished 

returns 

Sheep 

Goats 

of i 

members 

^ was paid 

Sheep Goats 

— 

■ — 

” 






florins 

Groningen. . . . 

\ « 

9 

1,025 

— 

723 

39 

— 

1,421 

/ ^ 

3 

139 

273 

273 

5 

T9 

542 

Pnesland . . . 

^ « 

22 

2,085 

— 

1,183 

89 

— 

2,689 

1 b 

10 

367 

565 

583 

23 

74 

1.896 


1. 

3 

3x7 

— 

2I6 

18 

— 

521 

Drcnthe. 

II 

00 

745 

516 

20 

85 

1,970 


5 

— 

525 

359 

— 

65 

1,309 


i" 

z 

20 

— 

17 

2 

— 

46 

Over-Yssel. . . . 


8 

iq6 

733 

549 

14 

93 

1,989 


1 c 

12 

— 

1.448 

939 

— 

131 

1,923 

Gueldeis * . . . 

. c 

22 

— 

2,085 

1,311 

— 

23S 

3,138 

rtredit. 

. c 

2 

— 

114 

66 

— 

20 

356 

Zealand . . . . 

. c 

2 

— 

95 

73 

— 

11 

130 

North Brabant. • 

' * 

2 

4 

136 

94 

— 

z8 

174 


^ c 

14 

— 

1,496 

925 

— 

141 

1,773 

Ifimbouig. . . . 

. c 

7 

— 

1,171 

687 

— 

Z42 

2,699 



35 

3,447 

— 

2,139 

% 

— 

4,676 

HoUanfl .... 


34 

991 

2,452 

2,015 

62 

289 

6,571 


I c 

64 

— 

6,934 

4,360 

— 

748 

11,428 
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MUTUA'I. EIVE STOCK INSl’KAXCR IN THE TREXTIXO. — Fkdera/iont. Provesclvll' 

DELLE :MUTUL BESTIAME DELLA VEXEZLA TRIDEXTDTA. RELA^I0\"D E REN^DICONTO PER 

EL jO ANNO AMMINISTRAIIVO (l’ NO\’EMBRB I9IQ-3I OTTOBRB I 020 J Trent, I»;2I 

Insurance against loss through mortality in live stock was originally 
carried on in the Trentino by mutual societies go\erned b}’ imperfect 
rules and working on the levy system. 

In 1897 arose the first three societies with rules regularly approved. 
In the meantime the Provincial Council of .Agriculture at Trent was 
drauin^ up a plan for forming in ever3" judicial district an as.sociation 
to be managed by a veterirar3^ surgeon who vras not onl}* to attend to the 
animals, but to encourage the adoption of sound rule* for the rational 
breeding of live stock. The association wa& to pay 90 per cent, in case of 
loss, to give meoicine gratis and to subject animals to one or two valuations 
annually*. Some societies founded on these lines in 1899 how-ever, 

produce the desired results ; indeed, because the too extended sphere of 
operations only permitted of slight supervision or because the members, 
considering that in case of loss they could realize 90 per cent., thqjight 
it more to their interest that theii animals should die rather than remain 
long under treatment even it the cure was certain, the expenses continually 
increased, and the premium instead of remaining stationary at about i 
per cent, rose from year to year until in about six 3"ears it amounted to 
I 80 and even 2 per cent, 

Notwithstanding this, in 1900 the District Agri^tural Consortium of 
Riva founded a society for that district, and others were formed immedi¬ 
ately afterwards in 9 other localities, under the name of Catholic live Stock 
Insurance Societies. 

The diSicnlties encountered by these early societies brought to 
light a series of mistakes to be corrected; it became evident that with 
societies covering large areas it was impossible to exercise eflicient control, 
that giving too many facilitations to members increased expenses inordin¬ 
ately,and that the annual premium, no longer within the desired limits, 
was becoming too burdensome. Therefore the Provincial Council in the 
light of the experience acquired, drew up in 1903 a very simple set of 
model rules and proposed that societies should be constituted in every com¬ 
mune where there were at least 25 members, with 100 animals to be insured. 
The premium is i per cent, per annum, to be paid in advance in two half- 
v^early instalments: the society pays 80 per cent, in case of loss, and leaves 
to the member the expense of the care of sick animals. The Provind^ Coun¬ 
cil places the necessary forms and printed matter at the disposal of the sode- 
ties and grants to every sodety a sum for its preliminary expenses. The 
societies may re-insure in the Provindal Re-insurance Institute, which, if 
desired, will keep the accounts of the sodeties affiliated to it, and, in con- 
isderation of recdving half the annual premiums fixed by the rules, will 
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pay half the compensation for loss, less the sum realized by the sale of 
injured or slaughtered, animals 

In 1904 about 15 societies had been formed according to the proposed 
system. In 1905-1906, £2 more were formed; each year new societies 
were formed and all worked so excellently that several succeeded in realiz¬ 
ing considerable savings. 

Some particulars as to the development of this important branch of 
mutual insurance may be drawn from the report on the second year’s 
work (i November 1919 to 31 October 1920) of the Federation of Mutual 
live Stock Insurance Societies of the Trentino. 

The work of the Federation in IQ19-20 was chiefly propaganda, not 
q)ecially aiming at the immediate formation of individual local societies, 
but rather at the preparation of the whole district for live stock insurance 
on a wide basis and on rational lines. As is wdl known the war destroyed 
a large percentage of the cattle which were to a great extent replaced by 
horses, the numbers of which have increased so much that the Federation 
has been induced to undertake their insurance. 

In the Trentino horses, mules, and asses, which before the war number¬ 
ed about 9,800, were at the end of the war reduced to quite an insignificant 
number, but on i November 1919 they had risen to 8,281; on 30 April 
1920 -to 9,909, and on 31 December following to 11.007. Federation 
then asked and obtained from the provincial administration permission 
to extend its action to the insurance of horses, mules and asses. 

Another of its important tasks was the compilation of rules for local 
mutual cattle insurance societies and for the Federation itsdf, to replace 
those previously in force, which had become unsuitable by the lapse of time. 

A census of cattle was frequently made by the Federation in order to 
ascertain where its work was most needed, and to keep in \’iew the increase 
in the number of cattle in the various districts 

According to calculations the increase of head of cattle in the Trentino 
and Ampezzano, from the end of the war to 31 December 1920 was about 
42,583, partly owing to the help given by the authorities (Provincial Coun¬ 
cil of Agriculture) partly throt^ private importation and above all through 
breeding in the districts themsdves. 

In Upper Adige the increase of cattle from the end of the war (80,400 
head) to 31 December 1920 (100,715 heaa) amounted to 20,315 head, but 
there is reason to think that the figures obtained by the census are inferior 
to the real member. It is evident that the rapid increase in the number 
of cattle will not fail to have a perceptible effect on the extension of cat¬ 
tle insurance. 

The number of societies affiliated to the Federation on 31 October 
1920 was 63, of which 48 bdonged to the Trentino and 15 to the Upper 
Adige. In the first half of the insurance year the societies were 49, with 
2,349 members, 5,232 animals, and an assured capital of 7,658,070 lire; 
in the second half the number of societies rose to 63, with 3,354 members, 
7,704 animals, and an assured capital of 17,013,810 lire. 

According to the result of inquiries, the number of cattle in the pro- 
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vinoQ 01131 October 1920 was about 180,000, from which must be subtracted 
about 10,000 as being under the age of 3 months, and therefore not admit¬ 
ted to insurance ; thus in the year 1919-1920 4.33 per cent of the cattle in 
the country were insured in local mutual societies, and re-insured in 
the Federation. 

The average value of insurance per head amounted in the second half 
y^ear to 2,208.44 liras. 

On an average a local society contained 33 members with 122 animals. 

The net amount realized by the utilization of the carcases of dead 
animals, was 33.34 per cent of the crmpensation, the highest percentage 
reached since 1907 (the beginning of provincial cattle insurance). The 
increase of this amount reduced the compensation paid; thus while in 

1918- 19 'in which the amount realized was 21.79 per cent.; the net com¬ 
pensation amounted to 2.16 per cent of the aveiage capital assured, and 
in 1919 it fell to 1.37 per cent. 

In the year 1919-1920 in 63 re-insured mutual societies there were 
210 losses, while in the previous year the number of losses was 271, with 
36 insured societies. 

The totjal amount of compensation paid was 332,637.60 liras; of 
this sum 35.34 per cent were covered by the amount realized by the util¬ 
ization of the carcases (117,537.96 liras) while 64.66 per cent, (net compensa¬ 
tion), equal to 215.099.64 liras, was paid by the Federation to the societies. 

The largest number of losses occurred in the summer months. Of 
210 animals in respect of which compensation was paid, 140 (66.67 
cent.) had to be slaughtered, and 70 (33.33 per cent) died from various dis¬ 
eases. The net amount realized by the utilization of the carcases 
was 117,537.96 liras, of which 31,434.941^35 were in respect of the 70 animals 
which had died, and 86,103.02 liras in respect of the 140 animals compulsor¬ 
ily slaughtered. The average amount thus realized was 449.07 liras for 
every animal that died, and 651.02 liras for every animal daughtered. 

The management expenses of the mutual cattle insurance societies 
was 12,492.54 and the cost of the treatment of the animals and for vet¬ 
erinary attendance was 5,353.56 liras. 

The mutual horse insurance societies which had adopted the 
model rules and were aflSliated to the Federation were four in number in 

1919- 20, with 242 members, 298 horses and an assured capital of 635,985 

liras. The losses were three, the compensation paid amounted to 5»520 
liras, the net amount realized by the utilization of the carcases was 
1,257 ' tbe net compensation was 4,263 liras, representing 0.67 per 

cent of the average assured capital. 

It is stated that at the date of the publication of the report from which 
these particulars have been extracted, the number of mutual cattle insur¬ 
ance societies re-insured with the Federation was 90 and the number 
of mutual horse insurance societies re-insured was eight. It may there¬ 
fore be concluded that the system of working adopted by the Federa¬ 
tion, and the active propaganda it has carried on, have given the best 
results. 
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SPAIN. 


THK ML’TUAU HAIU INSl’RANCE vSOCIHTY OF THE FARJVIERS* ASSOCIATION OF 
SPAIN IN I92(». — :MEM0HIA DE XT'E^TRA Caja de Seguros Mutuos contra el 
PEORLSCO EX sr QUARTO EjERCicio SOCIAL aSo i<j 3 o. — Bolctiu de la Assoctacion de los 
A^ricuJiores de Esf^afia, No. 143. ^ladrid, June iy2i. 

The following are a few particulars of the business done by the Mutual 
Hail Insurance Society of the Farmers' Association of Spain d.unng 1920, 
the fourth year of its existence. 

In that 3"ear the proposals for new insurances were 1,442 in number, 
and of these 1,425 were accepted. If we add to these the policies of the 
preceding years, 1,743 in number, which were still in force, we have a total 
of 3,168 policies. 

In 1919 there were 1,141 proposals. Of these 1,093 were accepted 
which, added to 685 of the preceding year still in force, made a total 
of 1,779 policies. At the end of the year there was thus an increase 
of 1,389 policies, over those of the preceding year. 

The values assured in 1920 amounted to 19,434,158.93 pesetas, of which 
12,107,965.37 pesetas were assured by policies previously taken out and 
7,326,193.58 by new policies ; while in 1919 the values assured amounted 
to 11,216,574.43 pesetas of which 4,708,959.97 pesetas was assured by 
policies taken out in previotas years and 6,507,614.46 by new policies. 

The following table shows the progress made by the Mutual Hail 
Insurance Society during the four years of its working existence. 


Years 

Policies 

Values assured 


• • • 63 . 

pe.scta.s 

1917 . 

.... 1.092,147.82 

1918. 

... 622. 

.... 5,316,108,43 

1919 . 

. * . 1,141. 

.... 11,216,574.43 

1920. 

• - • 1.423. 

.... 19,434,158.95 


With the considerable increase in the number of policies issued by the 
Society in 1920 there was a corresponding increase in its area of operation-^. 
In fact, while in the preceding year the work of the Society was confined to 
twenty-four provinces, viz. Alava, Alicante, Albaoete, Barcelona, Badajos, 
Baleares, Ciudad Real, Cuenga, Gerona. Guadalajara, Huesca, Jaen, 
I^da, Logrono, ^Madrid, Murcia, Salamanca, Soria, Tarragona, Teruel, 
Toledo, Valencia, and Saragozza, in the year 1920 it extended to thirty 
provinces, enlarging its sphere of action to indude the provinces of 
Burgos, Leon, Navarre, Palencia, Valladolid and Zamora. 

The number of claims in 1920 was 1,297. These were, however, in 
respect of only 997 policies, as in some cases more that one daim was made 
in respect of crops covered by a single policy. 
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In consequence of irregularities, damages were assessed in respect 
of only 978 policies. The total amount of the assessed damage was 
596,592.46 pesetas. 

Of this sum 17,427.93 pesetas was in respect of policies issued in 1917; 
211,956.27 pesetas in respect of policies issued in 1918; 150,656.70 pesatas 
in respect of policies issued in 1919 and 216,551.57 pesetas in respect of 
policies issued in 1920. 

The Society had taken out a re-insurance policy with the Mutaalidad 
Nacwnal del Seguro Agro-fecuario, covering 50 per cent, of the risks. 
Compensation to the amount of half of the damages assessed was accord¬ 
ingly paid by the Muiualidad Nadonal, but the funds at the disposal of 
the Society were not sufficient to enable the remainder to be paid in full. 
The compensation actually paid was 17,427.93 pesetas in respect of pol¬ 
icies issued in 1917; 304,594.90 pesetas in respect of policies issued in 1918 
and 1919, and 168,873.24 in respect of policies issued in 1920. 

Thus while the damages assessed were fully compensated for policies 
issued in 1917, the compensation paid only amounted to 84 per cent, of 
the damages in respect of policies issued in 1918 and 1919 and to 78 per 
cent of the damages in respect of policies issued in 1920. 



Part 111: Credit 


ITALY. 

THE AGRICUI^TURAL CREDIT PROVIDED 
BY THE bane: OF NAPLES AND THE BANK OF SICILY. 

Source: 

Banco di Xapoli. Cassa di RiSPAicvno. Cbbdixo AGRAiao. Bjbiazionb sttll’bsercxzio X920. 
CoNSiouo Generaus del Banco di Sicilia. Sessions ordjnaria del 1931. Rendiconto 

E BILANCIO CONSXJNTIVO SX 7 L SER\ 1 ZIO DEL CRBDITO AORARIO. Esetdzio 1920 . Palenno, 
Z92I. 

XEGGE 29 Ii>lARZO 1906, N. TOO, omg DCSTXTUi PRESSO IL BANCO DI SiCILlA TINA SSZXONE PER 
l’eserczzzo del credito AGRARio. Gaszetia V^ciak del Regno d'ltalia, No. 85. Rome, 
11 April 1906- 

REGIO DECBETO 7 OIOGNO I92O, N. 775 , CHE ESTENDE E DISCEPIiINA LE FUNZIONI DELLA SE- 
ziONE DI CREDITO AGRARio DEL BANCO DI SiciLiA. Goszetta Ufficiak del Regno d*Italia, 
No. 144. Rome, 19 June 1920. 

REGIO DECRETO 19 SETIEMBRE 1920 , N. Z418, CHE APPROVA XL REGOLAMENTO PER IL FDN- 
ziONAMENTO DELLA SEZIONE PREDETiA. Gozzctta UffUiaU del Regiw d^Italia, No. 245. 
Rome, 16 October 1920. 


§ I. The AGRlCtri,TX]RAI, CREDIT 
RURNISHED BY THE SAVINGS BANK OF THE BANK OF NAPLES. 

In 1920, as in the four preceding years, the Savings Bank of the Bank 
of Naples had at its disposal, for its agncultural credit transactions, 
besides its own deposits and the capital of the Provincial Banks 
administered by it in deven provinces of Southern Italy, the funds alloc¬ 
ated by the State for increasing the cultivation of food-stuffis (Decrees of 
20 July 1919, No. 1,414, and of 13 March 1920, No. 421, for the agriculturaji 
year 1919-20, and Decrees of 30 September 1920. No. 1,342, and of 10 
November 1920, No. 1,636, for thr agricultural year 1920-21). Consequently 
again in 1920 the operations were divided into two classes : ordinary 
agricultural credit and extraordinary agricultural credit. 

It must be premised that both the Law ol 7 July 1901, No. 334, which 
authorized the Savings Bank of Ihe Bank of Naples I0 utilize two tenths 
of its deposits in agricultural credit transactions in the provinces on the 
mainland of Southern Italy and in the Idand of Sardinia, and the Law 
of 2 February 1911, No. 70, which entrusted to the Bank itsdi the man- 
agem^t of tibe Provincial Agricultural Credit Banks in eleven of those 

(i) See also Artide 8 of the Low of 2 Pebraary 1911, No 70. 
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provLTces, provided that the credit was not to be furnished directly to 
the farmers but through the medium of local institutions, known as in* 
termediary bodies, which knowing more intimatdy the applicants tor 
loans and the local circumstances, could also watch over the effective 
application of the sums advanced. Only in certain cases determined 
by Artide 6 of the I^aw of 29 March 1906, No. 100 (i) can loans be direct¬ 
ly granted, that is in cases in which there is no intermediary body or 
the existing body is inactive or does not inspire confidence. 

On 31 December 1920 the institutions capable of acting usefully as 
intermediary bodies numbered 1,258 and were thus dassified; Agiicul- 
tural co-operative consortia (induding co-operative daines, co-operative 
distilleries, co-operative \nne-growers’ sodeties, co-operative land-holding 
sodeties, etc.), 133 ,* co-operative agricultural and rural banks, 537; agri¬ 
cultural loan banks, which have replaced the old monH Jtmnentari, 117 ; 
montt frumentari, not converted into loan banks, 5; agiicnlinral credit 
sodeties, 9 Sardinian Monti ftwnentari, 288; mutual aid sodeties, 7, 
popular banks, 139; savings banks, 15; independent provindal agricul¬ 
tural credit banks, established by spedal laws 6, of which three are in 
Calabria, one is in Basilicata and 2 an in Sardinia. The intermediary 
bodies insenbed in the castdletto aqricolo, that is in whose favour credits 
had been opened by the Bank of Naples, on 31 December 1920, were 
709, the total amount ol the credits opened bemg 34,610,000 liras. In 
respect of the amounts of the credits opened, the first place is occupied 
by the consortia (12,157,500 liras); next come the agricultural and rural 
banks (11,479,000 liras) and the popular banks (5,818,000 liras). 

In the working year under review, 21,166,489 liras were employed in 
ordinary agricultural ciedit transactions. This sum was distributed as 
follows: Rediscounts for the intermediar> bodies, 9,070,917 liras; direct 
loans to farmers, 133,930 liras; direct discounts for the intermediary 
bodies, 11,961,641 liras. The total amount of credit supplied by the 
Savings Bank of the Bank of Naples under the provisions ot the I^aws ot 
7 July 1901 and 2 Februar3ri9ii thus reached the sum of 161,435,323 liras. 

The credit supplied to farmers (rediscounts and direct loans) may be 
thus classified according to the purposes for which the loans were obtained: 


I. Loans guaranteed by legal privilege. 



Number 

Amuimt 

For cultivation. 

• . 3,161 

2,689,07442 liras 

» spraying materials . . . 

. . 1.615 

663,935 95 » 

» seeds. 

. . 1,188 

627,102.30 » 

fertilizers. 

• • 1,233 

597,290.41 » 

j> harvesting. 

24 

22,870.00 » 

» food lor labourers . . . 

. . 8 

4,500.00 » 

» several purposes . . . . 

• • 350 

234,546.29 » 


7.579 

4 . 839 , 369-37 ^ 


(z) See also Article 8 of tbe I^w of a February igix, No. 70. 
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2. Loans not guaranteed by legal privilege. 



Numtier 

Amount 

For large live stock. 

. . 2,192 

3.548,535-90 liras 

A machines. 

159 

391,126.34 

» small stock. 

. . 269 

154,429.00 » 

» agricultural implements. 

• • 139 

138,353.67 » 

» dead stock. 

■ ■ 43 

27,201.00 » 

» several purposes. ... 

. . 65 

95.932.00 )> 


2,867 

4,353,478.41 liras 

3. Loans guaranteed by the pledge of agricultural produce 

One loan of 10,000 hras was 

granted on the 

security of almonds 

pledged. 



The total number of loans 

was 10,477, 

their total amount 

9,204,847.88 liras. 


The loans may be thus dassified according to the dasses of persons 

to whom they were granted: 

Nimiber 

Amount 

Occupying owners. 

. . 7,207 

6,9x8,230.18 liras 

Rent-paying tenants. 

. . 3*029 

1,987,557-61 » 

Produce-sharing tenants . . , 

• • 153 

234,524-57 » 

Tenants in emphyteusis . . . 

. 58 

64,535-42 « 


10477 

9,204,847.78 liras 


Direct discounts to the number of 474 were granted to the intermed¬ 
iary bodies. Of these discounts to the amount of 8,888,999 liras were 
for collective purchases; to the amount of 2,348,233 liras tor collective 
sales and to the amount ot 724,408 liras for supplying defidenctes in the 
means at the disposal of the intermediary bodies themselves. 

The rates of interest charged by the Savings Bank remained unchanged 
in 1920. They were 3 34 transactions with the local insti¬ 

tutions (rediscounts and direct discounts) and 4 per cent, on direct loans 
to farmers. The intermediary bodies, in their turn, charged rates of in¬ 
terest varying from 3 to 6 per cent., the most usual rates being 5 or 5 % 
per cent. 

The extraordinary agricultural credit operations, that is the transac¬ 
tions carried ou:; with State money with the object of in+ensifying cul¬ 
tivation, amounted to a total of 66,363,817 liras. From the time when 
loans of this kind were first granted up to 31 December 1920 the total 
transactions amounted to 184,294,296 hras, so that in all, between ordin¬ 
ary and extraordinary credit, a sum of 345,729,619 liras had been advanced 
to the farmers of some of the Southern Provinces and of the two Prov¬ 
inces of Sardinia. 
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With regard to the working of agricultural credit in recent years, 
it is noted in the Report of the Bank of Naples that, owing to the high 
prices of agricultural produce, the financial position of the farmers has 
been changed in many localities, and particularly that of the small farm¬ 
ers, whom the Law of 7 July igoi was spedally intended to help. In 
fact, to the requests made by the Savings Bank for greater activity on 
the part of the intermediary^ bodies it was replied by one ot them that 
the association remained inactive “ because the peasants and landowners 
of the district had no need to contract loans, having acquired sufficient 
money by the sale oi their produce. ” “ The farmers, ” wrote another, 

" are all supplied with money which they employ partly in the cultivation 
of the land and partly in the purchase of real estate; in tact the hum¬ 
blest peasant of some years ago has become a landowner and a cap¬ 
italist, since he has received and still receives 10 to 15 liras a day tor his 
labour. ” Another intermediary body asserted that the diminution in 
the loans was due to the prosperity of the peasants ; “ let it suffice to say 
that it all the offers of savings deposits had been accepted it would have 
been necessary to open current accoimts with other institutions to pre¬ 
vent vast sums from lying unused. “ Again, to justify the inactivity 
of one of these institutions, the president informed the general meeting 
that during the year 1919 no loans were granted, because the improved 
economic conditions of the peasants enabled them to purchase live stock 
with the savings accumulated by means of their labour. By another 
association it was reported to the general meeting that no application 
for a loan had been received, a fact which “ if, on the one hand, it para¬ 
lysed the development of one of the outstanding objects of the institu¬ 
tion, on the other hand, was a gratifying indication of the money at the 
disposal of the members who no longer required, in order to provide for 
the needs of their farms, to have recourse to credit. ” Yet another as¬ 
sociation, in setting forth the same reasons for inactivity, remarked that 
“ even in the future the need will not be felt of drawing largely upon 
the funds available for agricultural credit." 

We have thought it desirable to give prominence to these indications 
of the new situation which is arising, both to keep the reader informed as 
to the development of agiicultural credit in Italy and to give him the 
means of forming an accurate idea of the national agricultural problem 
which, according to the Director-General of the Bank of Naples is not, 
in present circumstances, a problem merely of credit but is also a problem 
of " agricultural knowledge, of an accurate idea of tedinical necessities 
and a dear conception of commeraal requirements, ** which would bring 
about the conditions best adapted for the useful employment of credit. 

§ 2. The agricultural credit section or the bank op sicily 

AND THE NEW PROVISIONS IN REGARD TO IT. 

In 1920, in accordance with the wishes and the needs of the Sidl- 
ian agriculturists, a complex series of minute provisions was issued to ^ 
meet the various needs of agricultural credit in-the island, from the poigj ‘ 
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of view both of the amount of credit to be given and of the methods of 
granting it. We have already referred to these provisions in an arti¬ 
cle on " Recent I^egi^ation relating to Agricultural Credit ” published in 
our issue of ilay 1921; we here treat them in greater detail in order to 
show their importance. 

A. Exteyision of the Functions atid New Constitution of the Sectimi. 
— The Decree-Iyaw of 7 June 1920, No. 775, and the Regulations of 19 Sep¬ 
tember 1920, No. 1,418, made under that law, assigned to the Agricul¬ 
tural Credit Section of the Bank ot Sicily the new task of providing long 
term agricultural and land credit in Sicily and made considerable modi¬ 
fications in its constitution, almost all of which were rendered necessary 
by the new functions assigned to it. 

1. Constitution. — The Section, while retaining the name of the Bank 
of Sicily and continuing to be managed by it, was formed into an inde¬ 
pendent body and endowed with an initial capital of about 17,000,000 
liras, formed partly by transferring and assigning to the Section the 
capital of the Provincid Agricultural Credit Ba^^s of Sicily, partly by an 
advance from the State ot 10,000,000 liras as a special contribution, with¬ 
out interest, until further instructions. This initial capital will be in- 
' creased by the addition of: (a) the eventual amount of the sums set aside 
representing 30 per cent, of the land tax on taxable revenues higher than 
6,000 liras paid into or to be paid into the State Treasury under the terms 
of the Law oi 15 July 1906, No. 383; and (6) for ten years, b^inning with 
the year 1920, j&ve per cent, of the annual net profits of the Bank of Sic¬ 
ily, as well as those of the Savings Bank attached to it, but, in the case 
of the latter, not until it has accumulated capital equal to one tenth of 
the deposits in hand. 

The Victor Emanuel Savings Bank for the Sicilian Provinces may also 
devote 5 per cent, oi its net annual profits to the same purpose. 

2. Functions. — Being thus put in a position to offer a sufficient fin¬ 
ancial guarantee (to which may be added that of prudent management) 
to those who may apply to it for credit in order to provide themselves 
with more ample means tor carrying on their business, the section has 
been authorized to grant loans to individual farmers or to associations of 
farmers, or to open in their favour current accounts guaranteed by mort¬ 
gages for the purchase of land, tor the enfranchisement of land from dues, 
and for land improvement, as wdl as to grant loans and open current 
accounts guaranteed by various forms ot security for changes in the 
systems of cultivation. 

I^Dans for the purchase of laud may also be granted to public 
bodies, to co-operative land-holding societies or to other agricultural 
credit institutions in Sicily to enable them to acquire rural land for the 
purpose of dividing it amongst individual agriculturists, who will direct¬ 
ly cultivate it. 

The maximum period for which current accounts may be opened 
has been fibsed at five years, but they may be converted into loans, if it 
be so agreed. Loans may be granted for a period not exceeding 30 years. 
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When a current account is converted into a loan, the period of 30 5’ears 
begins at the date at which the current account espires. 

The State will contribute to the payment ot interest on loans for the 
purchase or emranchisement of land, or for land improvement to an amount 
to be determined each year by a Decree issued by the Minister of Agri- 
*culture with the sanction of the Minister of the Treasury, but not exceeding 
2 per cent, of the sum advanced. 

In regard to credit for working capital, in addition to the granting 
of loans for the purposes specified in the Daws of 29 March 1906, No. 100, 
of 15 July 1906, No. 383, and of 2 February 1911, No. 70, and the Reg¬ 
ulations made under these laws, the Sections had been given the task 
of granting credit for the management of land, for its ordinary cultivation 
and for the manipulation and transformation of agricultural produce, 
so as completely to satisfy ever}’' requirement of the agricultural industry. 
The limits to the sums to be advanced previoudy laid down have been 
removed and the Section is authorized to grant credit for working capital 
to whatever amount ma}’ reall}’ be required. 

This new system, which allows the fullest scope and gives the greatest 
possible efi&dency to the Section in the work entrusted to it of assisting 
agriculture in Sicily, is based on the new conception, which was formed 
during the war as a result of the difficulty in maintaining the food-sup- 
ply of the country — the conception, that is, ot all enteiprises connected 
with agricultural production not as a private interest but as a \ital in¬ 
terest of the whole nation. As a consequence ot this conception, the 
function of agricultural credit is no longer regarded as consisting only 
in giving facilities to the small farmers and taking them out of the hand 
of the usurers, but rather as contributing in the highest possible d^ee 
to the increase and improvement of agricultural production, by providing 
the necessary help in a measure correspondmg to the real needs of each 
farm and by ensuring the most effective application of the credit supplied. 

3. Means for Supplying Credit, — For long term land and agricultural 
credit transactions the Section utilizes its own capital, and when this 
does not suffice, it has itsdf recourse to credit. In case of necessity the 
Section has the power to issue bonds {cartelle) corresponding to the loans 
guaranteed by first mortgages and in accordance with the rules laid down 
by the laws relating to land credit up to the amount of ten times its own 
capital. 

The Deposit and Doan Bank, the National Insurance Institute, the 
National Social Insurance Fund, the Victor Emmanud Savings Bank 
for the Sicilian Provinces, and the Savings Bank of the Bank of Sicily, 
are authorized to purchase these bonds, but the last named only to the 
extent of two tenths of the deposits in hand. The Bank of Sicily and 
the institutions above-mentioned, as wdl as the Savings Banks in general, 
are also authorized to make advances on the security of such bonds. 
• For suppl3dng credit for the provision of agricultural working cap¬ 
ital, the Section has the following sums at its disposal: {a) the sums which, 
taking account of the investment in bonds above referred to, remain 
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available out of the three tenths of its deposits which the Savings Bank 
of the Bank of Sidly can devote to agricultural credit transactions; 
(J) the sum of 3,000,000 liras which, under the old provisions, could be 
supplied by the Bank of Sicily b^" way of an investment of its reserves; 
(c) the loan on interest-bearing current account which, even in the past, 
could be granted by the Victor Emmanuel Savings Bank tor the Sidlian* 
Provinces and which can now amount to 20,000,000 liras. 

The means thus provided will probably meet all requirements, at 
any rate for the present. 

4. Security, — Eoans and current accounts for the purchase of land, 
for its enfranchisement irom dues, or for improvements must be guaran¬ 
teed by first mortgages; those for changes in the system ot cultivation 
by mortgages of a degree sufficient to give adequate security, except, 
as we shall see presently, in the case of loans and current accounts not 
exceeding 10,000 liras. Mortgage loans may be granted for sums not 
exceeding 80 per cent, of the purdiase price or the estimated value ot 
the land. 

Loans for the provision of working capital, whether they are granted 
directly b^" the Section or through the medium of intermediary bodies, 
and loans for changes in the s^'stem of cultivation, if they do not exceed 
10,000 Kras, may be guaranteed by an agreement giving to the Section 
that form of privilege which was estabKshed by the Law of 23 January 
1887, No, 4,276, and was further r^ulated by the Lieutenancy Decrees 
of 8 October 1916, No. 1,336, and of 26 July 1917, No 1,269, rules 
which greatly increased its efficacy. The legal privileges arising out of 
the Code and previous special laws remain intact. 

5. Fiscal Privileges. — By virtue of the provisions of Article 7 of the 
Decree of 22 April 1920, No. 516, confirmed by Artide i of the Decree 
of 7 June 1920, No. 775, acts of every kind connected with the transac¬ 
tions of the Section with individual farmers or farmers' associations are 
exempt from any stamp, registration or mortgage tax, and no due or 
charge is paj’able for any reason on the acts themsdves. The new pro¬ 
visions do not expKdtly assign to the Section the fiscal privileges men¬ 
tioned in Artide 9 of the Law of 15 July 1906, No, 383, which granted 
to the Provindal Agricultural Credit Banks, now amalgamated mth 
the Section, exemption from the tax on personal property and the right 
to gratuitous legal representation before the courts, but there seems Kt- 
tle doubt that these privil^es, too, are enjoyed by the Section. 

6. Changes in the Organization. — As the new transactions involve the 
necessity of examinations, valuations and inspections of a technical char¬ 
acter, the Regulations of 19 September 1920, No. 1,418, laid down that 
a register must be kept from which are to be sdScted tiie valuers who wiK 
be asked to report case by case from the technical point of view on the 
various appHcations for loans, or to make the necessary inspections when 
advances are gradually made according as the work progresses. 

Moreover, while the composition of the Special Discount Committees 
for Agricultural Credit remained pnchanged, as far as credit for the pro- 
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vision ot working capital is concerned, as it was laid down by Article 2 
of tbe lyaw of 2 February 1911, No. 70, it was provided that, for giving 
an opinion on or deciding in regard to land improvements, chamges in the 
system of cultivation, enfranchisement from dues, and &e purchase of 
Wd , tour m^bers instead of two were to be nominated by the Commit¬ 
tee of Management of the Bank and these four were to be a member of 
the Technical Committee of the Cadastral Survey, and an engineer of the 
Of&ce of Civil Engineers, nominated by the heads of these offices respect¬ 
ively, the local Director of Itinerant Agricultural Instruction, or, f ailing 
him an expert attadhed to agricultural institutions in the province, and a 
valuer. 

A Central Credit Committee has been established for the Section, 
composed of the Director of the Section, who is chairman, and of lour 
other members, of whom one is nominated by the Minister of Agriculture 
with the approval of the Minister of the Treasury, two by the Committee 
of Management of the Bank from amongst the managers of co-operative 
land-holding societies and one by the Committee of Management of the 
Victor Emmanuel Savings Bank for the Sicilian Provinces The Central 
Credit Committee has the following important duties: 

{a) to fix the principles upon whidi agricultural credit shall be dis¬ 
tributed and to propose to the Committee of Management ot the Bank 
the special rules which it may be necessary to issue. 

(S) to give its opinion upon general questions and upon the inter¬ 
pretation of the I/aws and Regulations relating to agricultural credit. 

(c) to keep the raster of valuers of which we have spoken above., 

(d) to propose to the Committee ot Management of the Bank the 
scale of fees payable by the borrowers to the valuers and lawyers for their 
respective services. 

(«?) to decide upon the granting of loans and the opening of current 
accounts for the purchase of land, for the enfranchisement of land from 
dues, for land improvement and for changes in the system ot cultivation,* 
with power to delegate to the local Discount Committees the granting of 
loans and opening of current accounts for sums less than 15,000 liras. 

Eastly there has been established in connection with the Section a 
permanent Government Commissioner's Office, to watch over and report 
upon the working of the Section and upon the arrangements which it is 
necessary to make in order that the transactions connected with the sub¬ 
division of land, with land improvement and 'v^ith dianges in the system 01 
cultivation ma3" benefit by the assistance of the tedicical bodies depend¬ 
ent on the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The new regulations regarding credit for the provision of working 
capital and, in pailictilar, the regulation concerning the amount of the 
loans came into force on i November 1920. 

With regard to long term agricultural credit, this service was started 
in 1921. The Bank of Sicily proposes to give the most careful attention 
to it " knowing how greatly facilities for subdividing land are desired by 
the rural population and how great an advantage it is, as a rule, from an 
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economic point of view, provided the technical necessities are borne in 
mind, to substitute small holdings cultivated by the owner for the large 
estates owned by absentee landlords, and what an important contribution 
may be made to the permanent re-establishment of social peace in the 
rural districts by hastening the peaceful and benefiddl transfer of 
the ownership of the land into the hands oi those who cultivate it; know- 
ing, too, what a vast field there is in Sicily for fruitful enterprises for the 
improvement of the land and for changes in the system of cultivation and 
how greatly facilities for such enterprizes may contribute to local wdl- 
being and to the improvement ot the general economic condition of the 
country, 

Having thus noted the new organization and the new duties of the 
Section, we pass to speak bnefly of the actual working of the Section in 
the year 1920. 

B. Working and Results of the Service in 1920. — On 31 Decem¬ 
ber 1920 the intermediary bodies ioscribed in the castelleUo agricolo num¬ 
bered 305; of these 285 were co-operative societies (indudiug 248 socie¬ 
ties with unlimited liability, 35 limited liability societies and 2 societies 
containing members with unlimited liability and members with limited 
liability) and 20 were otherwise incorporated. The co-operative land- 
holding societies which acted as intermediary bodies numbered 29 and 
rented land to the extent of 23,778.1982 hedares. 

The members of the intermediary bodies numbered 45,640 in 1920. 
The total assets of the members of the co-operative societies with un- 
^limited liability amounted to 212,246,432 liras. The owned capital of the 
"intermediary bodies amounted to 5,020,765 liras, the deposits lodged 
with them to 26,733,258 liras and the bills in hand to 12,515,019 liras. 

The number of communes in the island in which there was an inter¬ 
mediary body for the provision of agricultural credit was 179 out of a 
total of 338 communes. 

The aggregate amotmt of the credits opened in favour of the inter¬ 
mediary bodies was 17,982,000 liras. Of the intermediary bodies in 
whose favour credits were opened 144 did business with the Section in 
1920. In all 14,916 bills to a total amount of 18,063,125 liras were dis¬ 
counted for the intermediary bodies and for private individuals- Ac¬ 
cording to the purpose for which the bills were discounted, they may 
be thus classified: For seeds, fertilizers, spraying materials, cultivation 
and harvesting, 14,505 bills to the total amount of 13,605,207 liras; for 
madbiues, implements, and live and dead stock, 296 bills to the total 
amount of 834,376 liras; direct discounts to intermediary bodies, 115 bills 
to the total amount ot 3,623,342 liras. 

Up to 31 October 1920 the rate of interest on all agricultural credit 
transactions, direct or indirect, remained unchanged at 4 per cent., 
as the provisions in force required. When the Bj^ulations of 19 Septem¬ 
ber 1920, No. 1,418, which authcxdzed the Committee of Management of 
the Bank to fix annually, at a figure not exceeding the normal rate of 
discoimt, the rate of interest to be charged on credit transactions for 
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the provision ot working capital, came into force on i November 1920, 
it was considered necessary to raise the rate of interest to 6 per cent, 
on direct transactions with individual farmers and to 5 per cent, on trans¬ 
actions with or through the medium of the intermediary bodies. 

We need not give turthei particulars of the working and results of 
the Agricultural Credit Section of the Bank of Sicily in 1920; but it 
must be noted that the gradual diminution in the demand for agricultural 
credit which took place in Sicilj", for various reasons, between 1914 and 
1919, now seems to have definit^y ceased. The increase in the transac- 
tions which is now beginning to take place will be the more rapid and the 
more considerable in proportion as the farmers devote themselves to 
making technical progress in the methods of cultivation and to perfecting 
the conservation, manipulation and sale of agricultural produce. To 
promote and to assist development in these directions, the General Council 
of the Bank of Sicily appeals to the zealous and persistent activity of the 
technical bodies interested in the matter, chief amongst these being the 
Itinerant Agricultural Instructors. 



Part IV: Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


I. _ ECONOMIC AND SOCLAD CONDITIONS 
OB THE AGRICUETURAX CE^ASSES 


FRANCE. 

THE STEPS TAKEN DURING THE WAR 
TO REPI/ACE MOBILIZED FARMERS AND FARM-WORKERS* 

{Conclusion), 

§ 4. Tele intstitutions engaged in recruiting and distributing 
agricueturae eabour. 

In the course of this study, we have had occasion to mention more 
than once the work of the National Agricultural Labour OfiEce and the 
Departmental Agricultural Labour Committees. We must now state 
the objects and examine the working of these two institutions. 


A, — TJie National Agricultural Labour Oflce. 

At the beginning of the War, there was established at the Mus6e 
Social, in Paris, a committee for dealing with the offer and demand for 
agricultural labour for the refugees. This Committee was a section of 
the Central Committee for the Refugees, attached to the Ministry of the 
Interior, and was inanaged by a group of persons representing certain 
agricultural societies, with M, Meline as cbaiimain. The Committee 
a^d the Minister of Agriculture to assist in developing this rudimentary 
organization. The Minister promised his hdp, obtained offices for the Com¬ 
mittee m the ficole des Beaux-Arts and on 15 March 1915 the National 
Agiictiltural Labour Office was opened there, under the patronage of the 
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Minister of Agriculture and of the great agricultural societies. an 
Order of 3 January’ 1917, the OflSice became a service of the ^Ministry of 
Agriculture, attached to the ^Minister's Cabinet. 

At that time it consisted of a Central Service at Paris and Immi¬ 
gration Offices at the frontiers. 

The Central Service was divided into three sections. 

The first of these conducted the negotiations with the military author¬ 
ities with a view to obtaining from them the indispensable aid of soldiers 
or prisoners of war, either individually or in groups, for agriculture and the 
allied industries. 

As it was impossible to restore to the land all the labour of which 
it had need, it was necessary to establish a second section, with the object 
of collecting the available labour wherever it could be found, unemployed 
or refugees, persons unfit for military service or foreign immigrants. 

I^astly, a third section undertook the release and distribution of the 
older soldiers whom the IMinistr}’ of War consented to place at the disposal 
of agriculture. The same section also undertook the necessary inquiries 
into cases where men were released without sufficient justification. 

The Chief of the Service co-ordinated the work of the three sections. 
Under his directions technical studies regarding agricultural labour were 
carried out and the bulletin called La Main-d\'Bime a^iooU was edited. 
It is from this bulletin that most of the information contained in this study 
has been drawn. It was addressed to those who were interested in knowing 
the general ideas, the decisions and the regulations regarding agricultural 
labour and it served as a means of keeping the Central Service in touch 
with the Departmental Agricultural I^abour Committees. The Central 
Service negotiated with other administrations for the purpose of obtaining 
labour, which it distributed amongst the departments. The Department¬ 
al Committees, in turn, distributed the labour within the departments, 
dealt with questions of agricultural labour from the local point of view, 
and corresponded with the Central Service whenever difficulties arose which 
could not be settled on the spot. An Inspector-General of Agricultural 
Ivabour travelled continually over France to get into touch with the offic¬ 
ers who were appointed to supervise military agricultural labourers. These 
officers were, as far as possible, themselves farmers and one such officer 
was appointed for each department. They were attached to the Depart¬ 
mental Agricultural Labour Committees and came in touch, in the course 
of their tours of inspections, with the inspectors in each canton, who were 
professional agriculturists giving their services voluntarily, when such 
men could be found (i). 

As to foreign labourers, the National Agricultural Labour Office 

(i) statement made by 31 . Henry Girard, Asax&taut Chief of the Sendee, to the general 
meeting of 1917 of the Sodete d’Economie Sodale {La Reiorme Sociale, 1-15 ^tember 1917, 
pages IQ3 to 196). We may add that the Agricultural labour Office subddized, in a cer¬ 
tain number of departments. Departmental Agricultural labour Exchanges. As these Es- 
dianges only undertook to find employment for ordinary agricultural labourers they do not 
here concern us. 
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early pro^nded for the establishment of Immigration Bureaux, especially 
on the Spanish frontier (i). As early as 1915 such Bureaux were estab¬ 
lished at Cette, Cerbere, Fos and Hendaye. In the succeeding years they 
were rapicll3" formed; in 1916, new Bureaux were opened at Marseilles, 
Arreau-Tramezaigues and Bordeaux, and in 1917 at Saint-Jean-Pied-de- 
Port, Bourg-Madame, Be Perthus, Port-Vendres, Arles-sur-Tech, L'Hospi- 
talet, Bagn&res-de-Buchon, Pierrefitte-Nestalas and Oss^. 

In Februarjr 1917, at the request of the Minister of Agriculture, the 
OfiSce tried to organize the immigration of Portuguese agricultural labourers 
and with this object sent a special representative to Lisbon to study the 
question thoroughly on the spot. 

It was not to be expected that many immigrant labourers would 
enter France by the Italian or Swiss frontiers during the continuation of 
hostilities. Nevertheless it was necessary that foreign labourers arriving 
either from Ital^’ or from Switzerland should not be exempted from the reg¬ 
ulations applying to immigrants entering the country. Bureaux were 
accordingly established at J^Ientone, Larche and Modane in 1916 and at 
Bdlegarde, Saint-Julien, Annemasse-Evian, Annecy, Briangon, Fontan 
in 1917 and afterwards at Gex, Frasnes, Pontarlier and Morteau. 

At the beginning the organization of the Bureaux was naturally 
tentative, but after some experiments had been made the mechanism be¬ 
came sufficiently weU defined to admit of general instructions being issued. 
The first regulations were issued by the Minister of Agriculture on i March 
1916 Up to 1917, the Bureaux were established in the different localities 
with special rules. 

Experience showed which were the best regulations, so that in the 
course of the 3"ear 1917 it became possible to complete the organization of 
each of the Immigration Posts and Bureaux and to remodel their rules 
with a view to their unification. 

The question of immigration, moreover, being dosdy connected with 
the surveillauce of foreigners in France was of special importance for the 
Public Safety Tepartment. The Ministry of the Interior was necessarily 
interested in the question. In fact a report was issued by that Ministry 
on 18 April 1917 with a view to relating the recruiting and distribution 
of foreign labourers in such a manner as to reconcile the interests of the 
workers and those of their employers with the exigencies of the defence 
of the country. It was laid down that the workers must provide them¬ 
selves with an identification card which would serve as a safe-conduct 
for them within the limits of the locality to whidi they had been author¬ 
ized to proceed. Penalties were laid down for infringements of the rules 
on the part of the labourers and failure to fulfil their liabilities on the 
part of the employers. To this report was added a very complete decree 
stipulating that each Immigration [Post should be provided with an iden- 


(1) In regard to this question, we give a snmmaiy of a pamphlet published in 1918 by the 
National Agricoltuxal Labour Office under the title of PlacemetU et immigration de la main'- 
d^auvre agricole. 
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tification service and, as far as possible, a medical and photographic 
service. 

Following upon this decree of 27 April 1917, the ^tlinister of the In¬ 
terior addressed a note on 12 May to the prefects of the frontier depart¬ 
ments informing them that the hlinistry of Agriculture had reorganized 
and completed the system previoudy adopted for the Immigration Bureaux 
and Posts. In fact on 15 May 1917 a new and enlarged set of general reg¬ 
ulations was issued, signed by the Ministers of the Interior and of Agri¬ 
culture. 

Subsequently a Decree dated 18 October 1917 entrusted to the Min¬ 
istry of Labour the work of centralizing the information regarding the 
demand for labour and the available sources of labour and of distributing 
the available labour between the public services which required it, except 
in regard to the foreign labourers engaged on agricultural work, this re¬ 
maining one of the duties of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Thus, at the end of the war, there was a uniform set of regulations 
applied by the immigration services working under the direction of Special 
Police Commissioners on the Spanish, Mediterranean, Italian, and Swiss 
frontiers These immigration services comprised Posts and Bureaux, 
all organized by^ the National Agricultural Labour Office and in constant 
touch with it. In the Immigration Posts the Special Commissioners 
themselves supervised the various operations. There was a Bureau in 
those localities where the number of immigrants was sufficiently large to 
necessitate the employment of a special employee. In that case an agent 
was appointed by the Agricultural Labour Office subject to the approval 
of the Commissioner. It was his duty to regulate, under the direction of 
the Special Commissioner, all questions of detail regarding immigration. 
The Director of the National Office fibsed his salary and gave all instructions 
for the working of the difEerent services. At the beginning of each month 
the agents and the Special Commissioners sent to the Paris office copies 
of their accounts for the previous month as well the statistics of immi¬ 
gration. 

The practical working of an Immigration Bureau may be thus described: 

Every labourer entering France had to present papers showing his 
age, whether he was married or single, etc. These were examined at 
the Commissioner's office, an essential formality which preceded all other 
formalities. As soon as his entry into France was authorized, the immi¬ 
grant had to obtain a special card giving him the right to move from place 
to place and serving instead of a French passport. It was at this point 
that he entered into relations with the Immigration Services. 

* However, before ddivering the cards, the agents of these services 
had to deal with the questions ot (i) photographs, (2) vaccination, (3) en¬ 
gagement. 

(i) Photographs. — Photographs were affixed to the identification 
cards, to the counterfoil remaining at the Commissioner's office and to 
the notifications sent to the mayors or police commissioners in the interior. 
When the immigrants did not possess photographs in accordance with the 
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reqtiirements of the Public Safety Depaxtment, facilities were provided 
to enable them to obtain them on the spot, through the immigration 
services, at reasonable prices- 

{2) Vaccination — Every immigrant had to present a medical cer¬ 
tificate showing that he had been vaccinated not more than three years 
before and as experience had shown that there was reason to fear that 
in foreign countries false certificates were obtainable, the certificate pre¬ 
sented had to be obtained in Prance. Under these circumstances, the 
greater number of immigrants were unable to prove that they had been 
vaccinated. The immigration services arranged for the vaccination of 
the immigrants at certain hours. The immigrant paid 50 centimes as 
medical fees. 

{3) Engagement. — The identification card had necessarily to indi¬ 
cate the name of the employer to whom the immigrant was going. Ex¬ 
ceptionally the name of the employer might be replaced by that of a De¬ 
partmental Agricultural Eabour OfiSice, this OflSce taking care to have all 
the necessarj- indications inserted in the card when the worker was de¬ 
finitely engaged 

But three cases might occur: (i) the worker might arrive with a 
hiring agreement signed by the employer to whom he was going; (2) he 
might be brought by an employment agent; (3) he might be travelling 
alone, without a hiring agreement and without knowing for whom he 
was going to work. 

In the first case, there were no difficulties, provided the hiring agree¬ 
ment or certificate of engagement bore the signature of the employer wit¬ 
nessed by the mayor. 

In the seconde case the recruited workers had to present themselves 
at the Immigration Bureau, accompanied by the employment agent, 
whose duty it was to submit to the representative of the National Agri¬ 
cultural Labour Office the certificates of engagements, signed by the em¬ 
ployer and witnessed by the mayor. The agents satisfied themselves 
whether these immigrants seemed to be suited or not f01 the work for which 
they were engaged, and, where necessar}", referred cases to the special 
commissioners. The^’ were also instructed to notify to the commissioners 
whatever instances of recruiting or engagement came to their knowledge, 

' as the National Agricultural Labour Office neither recognized nor commis¬ 
sioned any employement sgent. 

Lastly, when an agricultural labourer arrived at the frontier without 
any hiring agreement, the representative of the Agricultural Labour 
Office submitted offers of work to him. If the labourer accepted one of 
these offers, the agent then engaged him after ha\dng satisfied himsdf 
of his ability to do the proposed work and having examined the certificates 
he presented. 

Sometimes private individuals, agricultural syndicates, or Depart¬ 
mental Committees preferred them^ves to send a representative to the 
ffontier to select labourers from amongst the immigrants in accordanoe 
wiih their requirements. In this case, the conditions which such lepre 
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sentatives proposed were submitted to the agents of the Agricultural Labour 
Office, in order that the latter might exercise such control as would prevent 
as far as possible the exploitation of the immigrants. In no case were the 
employment agents or employ-ers allowed to treat with the immigrants 
without the knowledge of the Immigration Offices. 

As soon as the hiring agreements had been examined b3’ the Special 
Commissioners and the photographs and vaccination certificates had 
been recei\ed by the Immigration Agents, the labourers were given their 
identification cards. These were vised b5^ the Special Commissioners and 
handed back to their holders on payment of a fee of 50 centimes. The 
immigrants were then allowed to proceed, at their own expense, to the 
place where they were to be employed. 

As might ha\e been anticipated, the National Agricultural Labour 
Office has continued to exist after the war and has been adapted to the 
new conditions arising out of the state of peace (i). This is not true, 
however, of the Departmental Agricultural Labour Committees, the work 
of which ceased when the exceptional state of affairs which led to their 
formation came to an end 

B. — The Departmental As'riculUtrdl Labour Committees {2). 

The Departmental Agricultural Labour Committees were formed 
under the terms of a Circular, dated 32 December 1915, issued by the 
Minister of War, Originally they’ were composed of the Prefect, or his 
deputy, as chairman, a General or his deputy, and the Director of Agricul¬ 
tural Services. A further Circular, issued on 8 August 1916 added to these 
members a member of the General Council of the Department delib¬ 
erations concerning prisoners of war. By a Circular dated 31 January 
1917, the Minister of Agriculture added to each committee three farmers 
representing the agricultural organizations of the department. Finally, 
by a circular dated 3 May 1917, the Minister of War and the Minister of 
Agriculture added to the Committees, but without the right to vote, the 
Officer appointed as inspector of agricultural labour in the department. 

Formed for purposes of decentralization, the Departmental Agricul¬ 
tural Labour Committee acted as intermediary between the Army and the 
Mnister of Agriculture on the one hand and, on the other hand, the persons 
requiring agricultural labourers or skilled workmen in allied industries. 
Its essential duties were: (i) to receive applications for labour (agricul¬ 
tural labourers and skilled workmen) and to distribute the labourers 
placed at its disposal; (2) to supervise the strict utilization of the labour, 
through the departmental agricultural inspectors, assisted by the cantonal 
agricultural inspectors, the mayors, the agricultural committees, and the 

(x) Ou tins point see the IrUirnational Rtview of A^>icultural Economm, December 1920, 
page 901 

(2) The aoGoiml which follows is cirawn horn a Note, dated *> Septembei lot 7 , addressed 
by the Minister of Agriculture and the Minister of War to the Departmental Aspicultural 
Eabour Commitiee-H 
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police; (3^ to intervene in certain cases in administrative questions, in 
disputes and in matters of discipline. 

These functions were sufl 5 .ciently complex to make it necessary to 
describe the more important of them in greater detail. 

(i) Applications for and Disiribittmi of Labour, — By means of 
agricultural labourers released for work on the land, gangs of soldier lab¬ 
ourers, gangs of prisoners of war, interned civilians, or colonial labourers, 
the Departmental Committees had to satisfy all demands, giving preference 
to the farms of widows of wives of farmers who had been called to the 
Colours. 

(a) Agricultural Labourers Released for Work on the Land, — When 
such labourers, coming from a depot, arrived at the Prefecture, the3^ were 
assigned to a particular locality, account being taken of the wishes express¬ 
ed by both employers and workers, of the needs of the different parts 
of the department, etc. Generally speaking, the men were assigned to 
a commune, in which they worked under the supervision of the mayor. 
The Committee could, however, assign the released labourers directly 
to a particular farm, when its importance or special circumstances justified 
this step. 

With regard to the distribution of men belonging to the invaded dis¬ 
tricts the following principles were adopted from the time when agricul¬ 
tural labourers were first released : to place the men in the district to which 
they asked to be sent, whether it was in the uninvaded part of their depart¬ 
ment, or in the department in which their family resided, or where they 
had found a farmer who wished to utilize their services or their skill. 

(b) Gangs of Soldiers Labourers, — Throughout the year and more 
particularly during the busy seasons, it was the military authorities who 
placed the largest number of labourers at the disposal of the ConDLmittee. 
It was the duty of the Committee to distribute them judiciously. 

If the supply obtained through the help of the departmental depots 
was clearly insufi&dent, in view of the needs, the Committee, through 
the medium of the representative of the military authorities, applied to 
the General Commanding the Military District to have additional gangs 
sent to the points where the situation was most critical. Lastly, when the 
ordinary resources of the military district were exhausted, the civil author¬ 
ities, in agreement with the military authorities, made application to 
the Minister of Agriculture. 

(c) Prisoners of War ; Interned Civilians ; Colonial Labourers, — 
Prisoners of war were supplied by drawing upon the prisoners' contingent 
of the Departmental A^cultural Company. If this contingent was 
insufficient, the Committee, through the medium of its chairman, the 
Prefect, applied for its reinforcement to the Minister of Agriculture (Na¬ 
tional Agricultural Labour Office). It was also to the National Labour Office 
that applications were made for colonial labourers and interned civilians. 

(d) Skilled Workmen whose call to the Colours was Postponed or who 
were gjiven Special Leave, — The Committee played a not. less important 
part in regard to the skilled workmen indispensable for agricultural pro- 
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duction It had to draw up in good time, according to the instructionc 
received, detailed statements regarding sldlled workers, such as owners 
of threshing tackle and mechanics in attendance thereon, blacksmiths, 
wheelwrights, harness-makers, repairers of agricultural implements, the 
specialized workers required for paiticulai crops, etc The Committee 
drew up these statements, after obtaining all useful information, m such 
a manner as to distribute the available supply to the best advantage over 
the whole of the department and to bring the applications into proportion 
to the work to be done. 

The Committee also drew up the indi\idual applications for post¬ 
ponement of the call to the Colours in the course of the year. 

The men whose call to the Colours had been postponed were super¬ 
vised by the Departmental Inspecting Officer, by an Inspector specially 
appointed to supervise them and by the police. Infractions of the regu¬ 
lations were submitted to the Departmental Agricultural Labour Committee 
who could propose to the special inspector that the men in question should 
be called to the Colours and could ask at the same time that a disciplinary 
punishment should be inflicted when they joined their units. But it 
was understood that the Committee had no authority to inflict either pen¬ 
alty, this being within the competence of the military authorities alone. 

(2) Utilization of the Labour. — The labourers were under the super- 
\dsion of the Departmental Inspecting Officer and the non-commissioned 
officers who assisted him, the cantonal inspectors of agricultural works, 
the mayors, the agricultural committees, and the police, acting in close 
touch with the Committee. All classes of soldier labourers were thus 
supervised, gangs, soldiers on leave or whose call to the Colours had been 
postponed, but more particularly the mobilized agriculturists released 
for work on the land. 

(a) Farmers Rdeased for Work on the Land — The men of this class 
were not onl^’’ expected to produce as much as possible, either by the 
energy which they displayed in manual labour or by the judicious man¬ 
agement of their farms, but besides the ordinary work done on their 
farms they were called upon to render services to the community. 

The nature and amount of the services to be rendered varied with 
the size of their farms, the small farmers were expected to do a certain 
number of days’ work on the other farms of the commune; persons farm- 
ming a slightly larger area were exp^ed to do the same but to a less ex¬ 
tent. As to the medium-sized and large farmers, it would have been a 
mistake to impose one or two dscys of manual work a week on persons de¬ 
voting all their time to the management and supervision of their farms, 
they had nevertheless to participate in the collective effort, being compelled 
to render services to their neighbours by placing at their disposal teams 
or labourers for ploughing, sowing, harvesting, carting, by giving advice 
in the organizing the cultivation of particular crops and in the care of 
animals, by helping in purchases and sales, etc. 

(b) Agricultural Labourers Released for Work on ibe Land. — These 
men were assigned either to a commune or to a particular farm. 
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In my case they were placed under the direct supervision of the mayors 
who proceeded to utilize them in the limits fixed by the Departmental 
Commission according to how they were assigned. 

Men who were not assigned to a particular farm were placed with 
the farmers of the commune, preference being given to the widows or 
wives of fanners called to the Colours. 

If it was desirable, gangs could be formed on the initiative of the mayor 
or on that of the cantonal inspector, or by an order of the Department¬ 
al Committee; these gangs were then employed either in a commune, or 
in part of a canton or in a specified portion of the department. 

(3) Disputes, Administrative Questions and Matters of Discipline, — 
The Committee expressed, after inquiry, an opinion on fhe claims made 
by the military authorities or by the interested parties on the occasion of 
applications for release. It was the Committee, too, whidi took cogniz¬ 
ance of the movement of men released for agricultural work. Men al¬ 
ready assigned, at the request of the employers or of the labourers, might 
be moved from one place to another within the department. The appli¬ 
cations were received directl3'' b3’ the Departmental Committee or transmit¬ 
ted by the National Cffice ; movements might also be ordered by the Com¬ 
mittee on its own initiative, in consequence of local needs. 

The National Agricultural Labour Office alone could order movements 
from one department to another. The men so moved had to be sent to 
the prefecture of the new department to which they were assigned. 

It was the Departmental Committee which ordered changes of dass, 
either on the application of the interested parties or as a punishment. The 
transfer of a man from the dass of farmers to the dass of agricultural lab¬ 
ourers, ordered as a punishment, could not be revoked except by the 
Minister of Agriculture. 

It was the duty of the Departmental Committee to proceed to the 
revision of the cases of men released for work on the land whose position 
seemed to them to be irregular; only men who in normal times were 
wholty or prindpaUy occupied in agriculture could be so rdeased. Any 
man wrongly^ released was to be immediately sent back to his unit. The 
National Office afterwards made investigations to ascertain how far the 
msyor guilty of issuing incorrect certificates could be held responsible. 

As to the men regularly released, the penalties were: Admonition, 
imprisonment, inflicted by the Inspecting Officer, up- to eight days, or 
by the military authorities, and undergone, if necessary, in the depot 
nearest to their places of residence; transfer from the dass of farmers 
to the dass of agricultural labourers and, lastly, return to their units. 
The last two penalties were inflicted by the Departmental Committee. 

We may add that the Departmental Committees were expected to 
meet at least twice a month. Every three months they held a spedal 
meeting to which the cantonal inspectors of ^ricultural works, the Com¬ 
mander of the Company of Gendarmes and the Officer Commanding the 
Prisoners of War Depot were summoned. 
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THE REPATRIATION OF Al’STRAEIAN SOEDIERS. 

SOTJRCaSS (OBBICIAI,): 

Speech by Senator E. D. 3 ^Iiblen {]VIinister por Repatriation, on Aystralian Soldiers* 
Repatriation Bill. Wednesday 2ith March, Melbourne. 

Speech by the Hon A. Poynton, M. P., on Austkallan Soldiers’ Repatriation Bill. 

(From the ‘"Parliamentary Debates,” 14th April, 1920! Melbourne. 

OFFICIAL Year Book of the Commonwealth op Australla, Xo. 13,1920, Melbourne, 1920. 
I/AND FOR Soldiers, issued under authority of the ilinister for I^nds, X. S. W. (Hon. W. G. 

Ashford, M. I/. AJ. Sydney, 1919. 

Official Year Booh of Xew* South Wales 1919. Sydney, 1920. 

Forty-first Report of the Department or IvAnds being for the ye.\r ended 30 June 
1920 • also the Report of the Director of Soldiers’ Settlemenjcs and the Report 
OF THE Western I^and Board for the same period. Sydney, 192U. 

^ I. EaKLY history of THD REPATIOATIOX MOVE:dEXT 
IX THE COMSIOXWEAETH OF AT‘^STR\LL\. 

In X915, the first Federal Parliamentarj" War Committee and the 
State War Councils, were brought into existence. Alread}- at that time 
private efforts were being made for the benefit of returned soldiers, but, 
although good WDrk was being done, it was of a temporarj' or ameliorative 
character, and even at that early date it was fell tliat there was need 
for some financial assistance towards the permanent re-establidunent of 
the Soldiers. 

At the beginning of iqif) the Federal Parliamentary War Committee 
propounded the idea of a Repatriation Fund, from which advances might 
be made to returned soldiers and their dependants for the purchase of stock, 
seed or plant, and by w^ay of general assistance as distinct from amdior- 
ative aid This idea was agreed to at a conference of Federal and State 
IVIinisters held in Melbourne in February 1916, and on 18 April 1916 a spe- 
cial appeal for funds was issued by the Federal and State Governments, and 
to enable the fund to become immediatdy operative, the Commonwealth 
Parliament voted a contribution of £250,000 to supplement some large 
private donations then promised 

The control of these funds was r^ulated by the Australian Soldiefis" 
Repatriation Fund Act, which was passed on 31 May 1916. A Board of 
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Trustees was formed, having the Prime LEnister of the day as chairman 
and embod^dng representatives of all parties in the Federal Parliament 
and of oul^de interests, and, at a later date, a commitee of five was 
appointed to transact the business of this Board. 

The Act provided that the disbursement of money and the allocation 
of property should be effected through the State War Councils, but there 
were so many activities carried on in the States that were outside the juris¬ 
diction of the trustees that although the administration was designed to 
secure equality of treatment so far as the Repatriation Fund was concerned, 
their efforts at best but touched the fringe of things. The necessity of 
Commowealth control arose out of these circumstances, and the Prime 
JS^Enister, as chairman of the Repatriation Fund Trustees, requested the 
Executive Council of the Trustees to submit recommendations for giving 
effect to the deares of the Government. 

These recommendations were submitted, and at a conference of Fed¬ 
eral and State Ministers held in Melbourne in January 1917, the broad 
lines of repatriation were agreed upon. 

In 1917 the Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation x\ct was passed, giving 
the Commonwealth control of the repatriation effort in Australia. The 
Act itsdf embodied no scheme, but provided the machinery for canying 
any scheme into effect. 

In moving the second reading of the first Repatriation Bill, in the Sen¬ 
ate, the Minister (Senator MiUen) defined " repatriation ’’as "an organiz¬ 
ed effort on the part of the community to look after those who have suffer¬ 
ed either from wotmds or illness as a result of the war, and who stand in 

need of such care and attention.a sympathetic effort to reinstate in 

civil life all those who are capable of such rednslateinent. ’’ 

On 31 December 1917 the Australian Soldiers' Repatriation Fund was 
in credit to the extent of £398464. This amount was received from the 


following sources: 

£ 

Commonwealth grant. .. 250,000 

Interest thereon. 7,045 

State Contributory Funds. 133,134 

Exhibition of War Films. 8,285 


Against this amount gifts, expenses, etc. to the value of £75,383 
were to be set on 31 December 1917, leaving assets to the value of 
4323^081. Disbursements were made by the State War Councils to the 
extent of £235,248. 

The Repatriation Department was officially inaugurated on 8 April 
1918, but ofl&cers of the new department were actually at work from the 
ettfl of 1917. When the Act came into force the Mimster had as his advisers 
a Commisaott of seven members. 
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§ 2 . The DEPARTilENl^ OF REPATRIATION 

The organization of the Department of Repatriation provides for a 
Central Administrative Committee of three paid members, termed the 
Repatriation Commission, one of whom is chairman, and each of whom 
is a returned soldier. Repatriation headquarters are in Mdhoume. 
District branches have been established in the capital city of each State, 
and associated with these branches are State Boards, comprising three 
paid members, one of whom is chairman, and providing for the represent¬ 
ation of returned soldiers. The permanent official at the head of each 
State organization is termed Deputy Commissioner A network of local Com¬ 
mittees, working within clearly defined territorial botmdaries, is connected 
with the district branches. The local committees are voluntary organiza¬ 
tions possessing dual functions. They act as sub-agents under the control 
and direction of the Department so far as the disbursement of assistance 
specifically provided by the Department is concerned, and they are vested 
with discretionary powers in regard to the disbursement of supplementary 
assistance, organized and raised locally. This policy, though in the main 
the same in each State, differs in its operation according to the laws of 
the individual States, 

The policy of the Department is based upon four main principles: 
(^) To secure the re-establidiment of returned soldiers in the industrial 
life of the community to the fullest extent that circumstances permit; 
(6) to maintain these soldiers until an opportunity for such re-establi^ment 
is assured; (c) to provide for the care of the dependants of soldiers who 
on account of injuries sustained are unable to provide for those formerly 
dependent upon them, and {d) to provide medical treatment after discharge 
for returned nurses, sailors, soldiers and others who are suffering from dis¬ 
abilities caused or aggravated by War service. 

To give effect to these principles the Department undertakes: 

(1) To provide suitable employment for those who are able to follow 
thdr previous occupation or one siinilar to it, and to pay maintenance 
allowance imtil such opportunities are presented; 

(2) To restore to the fullest degree of efficiencj’' posable, by means 
of vocational training, those who on account of war service are unable to 
follow their pre-war occupations, and during the period of training to as¬ 
sure them adequate maintenance; 

(3) To nianlain by pensions or in hostds totall^^ and permanently 
incapacitated soldiers and their dependants, and soldiers* widows witii 
children * 

(4) To supply gratis all necessary treatment, surgical aid and med¬ 
icaments ; all ho^tal fees, and transport espouses to and from the hos¬ 
pital; with allowances for certain classes for the period of treatment. 
(Where hospital treatment is not feasible, treatment may be given in the 
home or in such place as may be approved). 
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The priman’ narrow definition of Discharged or Eetnmed Soldier 
has now been extended and we heie give the definition as it stands 
today in the States of Australia. 


Definition of Discharged or Returned Soldier in the States 
of Australia. 

yew South Wales. — (a) Resident in Commonwealth, who enlisted 
in nav^ or military forces of Commonwealth for service abroad or in 
United Kingdom and has served outside the Commonwealth. 

(b) Resident in Commonwealth who enUsted as above but was un¬ 
able to serve abroad through circumstances not within his own control. 

(c) Who has received his discharge and is resident in Common¬ 
wealth. ^Minister may extend definition to other residents who are dis¬ 
charged and are residing in the Commonwealth. 

Victoria. — (a) Resident in Commonwealth who was appointed 
an ofi&cer or enlisted in His Majesty's or in Commonwealth naval or milit¬ 
ary forces for service abroad and served abroad, who was discharged and 
returned to or resides in Victoria. 

{b) Any such person who enlisted and was unable through circum¬ 
stances not ndthin his ovm control to sen^e as aforesaid. 

(c) Non-resident member of His Majesty's naval or military forces 
who has come to Victoria. 

Queensland. Anj’^ person who has been a member of the A. I. F 
or of any naval or military forces of the Commonwealth or has joined the 
naval or military forces of the United Kingdom and who has received an 
honourable discharge. Governor may extend definition to include any 
member of His Majesty's naval or militar3»- forces oi of the naval or milit- 
aiy forces of any allied power who received his discharge before arrival 
in Queensland. 

South Australia. — Any person who {a) has been a member of 
the British Navy or J\imy or of the A. I. F. or of any naval or military 
force raised in any part of the British Empire for service in the war; and 
(ft) has served in connection with the war; and (c) has received his discharge. 

Western Australia. — Any i)etson who has been on active service 
with His Majesty's naval or military forces. 

Tasmania. — Any person (I) who (at) has been a member ot the 
A. I, F. or of any other naval or military force raised in the Commonwealth 
for service in the war, or, though a resident of the Commonwealth, has 
joined the naval and military forces of the United Kingdom {b) has served 
abroad, (<;) has returned to Tasmania; (II) who enlisted and was unable 
to serve abroad owing to dicumstances not within his own control; 
(III) who has been a member of the naval or military forces of the United 
Kingdom, and has been discharged and has come to Tasmania to farm 
or settle upon the land pursuant to arrangement with the Imperial 
Government. 
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The activities of the Department of Repatriation are classified tinder 
five sections — employment, vocational training, land settlement, housing, 
and assistance. 

From 8 April 1918 to 39 June 1920 the number of applications for 
emplo^TLiient was 185,727, and the number of positions filled 106,139. 

Vocational training is designed for — (I) Soldiers incapacitated from 
following their usual occupations; (II) Apprentices whose indentures were 
interrupted by war service; (III) Widows without children (In cases where 
a widow with children satisfies the State Board that adequate arrangements 
can be made for the care of her children during training hours, applications 
for vocational training may be approved); (IV) Students whose studies 
were interrupted by war services; (\^ Members of the A. I. F. who enlisted 
under the age of twenty years. 

Up to 30 June 1920 dasses representing 95 trades and callings had 
been establidied, and the number of men who had completed training 
was 6,070; and the number in training 21,437. 

With regard to the settlement of the soldiers on the land, it was agreed 
at the Premiers* Conference in Melbourne in 1917 that the States should 
undertake the w’ork of settling soldiers on the land and that the Common¬ 
wealth should finance them for this purpose. The original arrangement 
provided that the Commonw’eath should take the responsibilit3" of finding 
up to £500 per settler as working capital, for improvements, implements, 
seed etc., an amount which wns subsequently increased to £625 per 
settler. 

At the Premiers* Conference held in January 1919, the grants shown 
in Table I (page 606) were agreed upon. 

As the number of applicants exceeded the estimates, the States sought 
further assistance from the Commonwealth, and at the Premiers* Confer¬ 
ence hdd in July 1920 it was agreed that the Commonwealth Govern¬ 
ment should advance to the States £1,000 per settler — £625 per settler 
(on the average) as working capital, and £375 per settler (on the average) 
for resumptions and works incidental to land settlement, approved by 
the Commonwealth. 

The question of housing in the Commonwealth is dealt with b3’ the 
War Service Homes Commission and through the Commonwealth Bank. 
Up to 31 May 1920 the results were as follows : — Altogether 581 homes 
had been completed under the Commission, while 2,198 were in course of 
construction. There were 481 additional contracts let for houses upon 
which constructional work had not yet been commenced, w-hile tenders 
been called for a lurther 819 houses but these tenders had not been 
finally dealt with at that date. The number of houses which the 
Commissioner had assisted to build was 41, and 5,150 existing houses had 
been purchased by the Commissioner on behalf of returned soldiers or 
dependants digible under the Act, at a cost of £2,894,629. Mortgages lifted 
number 1,288, involving £609,794. The total applications approved 
by* the Commissiouer to 31 May 1920 numbered 10,554, the amount 
involved being £6,186,195. The Commissioner also had purchased 
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approximately 2,168 acres upon which to erect homes for soldiers 
under the pro\isions of the War Service Homes Act. 

Also under the housing scheme a nurse, a returned soldier, a muni¬ 
tion or war worker, a soldier’s widow, or his dependant is entitled to a maxi¬ 
mum advance of £800 for the purpose of acquiring a dw^elling. According 
to the material of the house the period of repayment will vary. Principal 
and interest are repa3^able annuit3" diarges at the rate of 3 % per an¬ 
num. 

The last section of the DepaTtment of Repatriation — assistance — 
covers a ver^" wide field indeed, medical treatment, maintenance rates, 
pensions, furniture, transport, etc. and we can onty deal with those 
activities which most nearly concern us. The maintenance rates thajt may 
be granted to applicants awaiting fulfilment by the department of certain 
specified obligations are; (a) to a soldier without dependents a weekly* 
income inclusive of pension of £2 2s. {h) to a soldier with a wife a weekly 
income induave of their combined pensions of £2 17s. 

An additional allowance of 3s. per week is made for each child up 
to four, the maximum sum pa3’able being £3 gs. per week. Those who are 
eligible for this benefit are applicants awaiting employment, approved 
applicants waiting to take up land, blind soldiers undergoing training, 
students recdving training in commeidal or profesrional occupations, 
students in technical schools, convalescents and soldiers recdxnng medic¬ 
al treatment. The average total amount paid in maintenance allowance 
up to March 1920 was £8 5s. per man. The number of applications received 
for assistance other than vocational training and employment up to 30 
June 1920 was 266,701 and the number approved 227,884. 

The total assistance — general, loans and gifts — given by the Depart¬ 
ment of Repatriation from 8 April to 31 Ma^" 1920, amounted to £5,849,120; 
of this amount, £2.054,121 were expended in providing employment, 
including tools of trade and transportation expenses; £1,445,890 in voca¬ 
tional training; €15,766 in live .stock and £129,528 in settlers* mainten¬ 
ance and other expenses. The remainder was ^ent in medical treat¬ 
ment, education, administration, etc. 

Having given in outline the question of the repatriation of the dis¬ 
charged and returned soldiers in the Conmionwealth of Australia, we 
intend to deal somewhat more fully with this question as regards soldier 
settlememt on the land in each of the individual Commonwealth States. 
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AUSTRIA. 

THE TAW ox THE REDEMPTION OF AGRICUETURAI, HOLDINGS OCCUPIED IN 
TENANCY. 

In connection with the agrarian legidation whidi during the last 
few 3^ars has regulated a whole series of important questions, a law was 
promulgated on 20 May 1921, for the purpose of revising the system of 
letting which had existed for a long time, and which, owing to the absence 
of regular agreement and to the existence of very antiquated customs, 
stood in urgent need of systematization. It was especially necessary 
to dear up those cases in which the tenant had erected buildings on his 
plot of ground. These, being built on soil not bdonging to the owner of 
the house, were, so to speak, “ in the air; ” hence the es5)ressions Luft- 
keuschen and Luftkeuschenabldsungsgesdz, 

The following are the essential points of this law. The ownership 
of farms which have been let without interruption for agricultural pur¬ 
poses, at least since i January 1880, and which form part of an estate 
exceeding the dimensions of a small farm {Bauerngu£j, must be transferred 
to the tenant, should he desire it, subject the payment of compensation, 
under the following drcumstances: 

(1) If previous to l January 1880, on the land in question, without 
opposition from the owner, buildings had been constructed for a dwelling 
house, with or without farm-btuldings, provided that they are not the pro¬ 
perty of the owner, even if he have supplied the necessary materials 
Luftkenschen or Duckhutfen); 

(2) If the drcumstances made it appear that the letting of the land, 
and the permission to build the house, were originally intended to fix lab¬ 
our on the owner’s land. 

(3) If the tenant lives on the land which he rents, if he cultivates it 
with the help of his family, and if the average return serves essentially 
to provide for the needs of his domestic consumption. A change in the 
composition of the farm, whidbi has occurred subsequently to i ] anuary 
1880, does not hinder the redemption. 

It is for the agrarian authorities to dedde the question of redemption 
and the price. There is a right of appeal against their dedsions. 

PRANCE. 

1. CONSOEIDATIOX' OF HOLDINGS IN THE DEVASTATED REGIONS. — Blum (I^u- 
den): Ea reconstitation des pars devast^s. Revue internaiiondle du commerce, de Vindus^ 
trie ei de la hanque, Paxis, September 1921. 

Before the war the land in the devastated regions was excessively 
sub-divided. Thus in Aisne, of 66,000 holdings, 31,000 were under one 
hectare; in Nord the proportion was similar, 42,600 out of 86,500; in 
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Somme, of 69,674 holdings, 27,161 were less than one hectare, 30,198 
were from one to 10 hectares, 10,652 from 10 to 49 hectares, and 1,663 ®ver 
40 hectares. Naturally’, among the plots of less than one hectare there 
were some extremely small. At Bray-sur-Somme one land owner possessed 
114 hectares divided into 300 plots; another at Guendecourt cultivated 
27 plots amounting in all to 2 hectares; at Villers-Bretonneux the 372 
hectares of one owner were divided into 660 plots, grouped into 190 se¬ 
parate blocks. In general, the division was such that there were between 
3 and 4 plots per hectare. According to the law, the desire of one sin^e 
landowner in a commune was sufficient to impose consolidation on the 
others, but persuasion was the method generally adopted. It is calculated 
that it will be necessary" to consolidate the holdings in 150 communes of 
the Somme: 101 committees have been formed; 72 of these have demanded 
consolidation; 25, hoping to attain their object more rapidly, asked for 
the restoration of the old boundaries of property, but hitherto only 2 
have obtaineo satisfaction, while 3 of the 72 communes in which consolida¬ 
tion is to be carried out have finished the work of redistribution. From the 
results obtained we can appreciate the benefits of the work done. In the 
commime of Villers-Carbonnel, 156 owners possessing 465 hectares divided 
into 846 plots have come to an understanding. There are now only 292 
holdings. The average extent of each plot was 54 ares; it is now 160 ares. 
The average number of plots per owner was 5.4; it has been reduced 
to 1.8. One owner possessed 19 hectares in 23 independent blocks composed 
of 33 plots of ground; he now has only 2. The owner of Villers-Bretonneux 
referred to above has seen his 660 plots of grotmd united to make two hold¬ 
ings. There are no more holdings ccmpletdy surrounded by others and 
the length of the roads has been shortened by 1,200 metres. 

* 

* 

2 A]sr OFFICIAI, EXPERIMi:XT IX HOM.E COI,OXIZ.\TIOX — La Mat^ d'ceu h un- 
coh, Paiib, June-July igji 

In consequence of the rural exodus, there are in France lands uncultiv¬ 
ated or imperfectly ctiltivated, while from Brittanj', an over-populated 
country, many families of cultivators emigrate to Canada, because they can¬ 
not find a farm to work. 

This condition of things, pointed out at the end of 1920 by- the Depart¬ 
mental Office of Morbihan, attracted the attention of the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture, who endeavoured, by publishing lists of Breton families and 
sending them to certain departments of the south-west, to create a current 
of emigration towards those districts. 

I^asi February, before this attempt could produce any definite results, 
the intervention of M. Inizan, deputy for Finist^e, when the budget was 
under discussion in the Chamber, led the Government to undertake more 
energetic action. Dordogne having been proved to be one of the depart¬ 
ments which seemed to be suffering most from depopulation, the Under- 
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Secretary of State for Agriculture, through his Agricultural I^abour Office, 
endeavoured to establish relations between Dordogne on the one hand 
and Finist^e on the other. 

In this latter department, in the absence of a Departmental Agricul¬ 
tural Labour Bureau, the Union of Syndicates of Finist^e offered its hdp. 
In Dordogne a Departmental Agricultural Labour Bureau, established 
on 6 April 1921, declared itself ready to take up the question vigoroudy. 

On 13 April the Agricultural Labour Office appointed an inspector at 
Perigord, who through the intervention of the Departmental Labour 
Bureau obtained credit to pay the expense of a preliminary journey of 
investigation for those Breton cultivators who should desire to settle in 
Dordogne and afterwards to defray part of the cost of permanent settle¬ 
ment. It was decided that a grant might be made of too francs for each 
person making the preliminary journey, and 500 francs for each family 
settling in Dordogne. The Agricultural Labour Office also obtained from 
the Under-Secretary of State a promise of 1200 francs to be placed at the 
disposal of three leaders of groups of Bretons, carefully chosen, to accom- 
pan3’ and to pilot into Dordogne the cultivators from Finist^re. 

The financial difficulties having been overcome the journey had to 
be organized. At the headquarters of the Union of Syndicates of Fi- 
nist^e, 45 Breton cultivators registered themselves in May for the jour¬ 
ney to Dordogne, which was fixed for the middle of June. It was arranged 
that these cultivators should form ^emselves into three groups in the 
centres of Landerneati, Chateaulin, and Quimper, according to the district 
to which they belonged, and that they should set out the same day under 
the direction of the leaders of the groups. The Agricultural Labour 
Bureau of Dordogne, for its part, undertook to seek out, to classify and to 
examine the farms to be disposed of, and at the same time to draw up 
a draft agreement for produce-sharing tenancies which might form a basis 
of discussion between the landowners of Perigord and the cultivators from 
Brittan}". This draft agreement, while to a certain extent-respecting 
local customs, embodied the modifications necessary to guarantee the 
interests of the future tenants. It was laid before both parties for con¬ 
sideration. 

On 14 June, 37 natives of Finist^e arrived at Perigueux. On the same 
day the Agricultural Labour Bureau of Dordogne met in order definitely 
to fix the agreement for produce-sharing tenancies, the draft of which had 
been submitted to them, and in whidi some modifications were made. It 
was also decided that to each leader of a group representing a district of 
Finistere, a district in Dordogne should be assigned, in which the leader in 
charge should endeavour to settle as far as possible the Breton families 
entrusted to his care. Thus centres of colonization were to be formed, whidi 
would be the more solid, the more compact they were. The following 
day, about a hundred landowners of Perigord presented themsdves at the 
appointed meeting place. According to the district in which their estates 
were situated, they were put into communication with the leader of a group, 
who presented them to the cultivators from Finist^e whom he was aooom- 
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panying The demand exceeding the supply, there was competition for 
the Bretons, who that same day were able to begin their tonr of investi¬ 
gation in compan3" with the landowners. Meanwhile the leaders of the 
groups established themsdves in a centre near the sphere of action of their 
compatriots, in order to be able in case of necessity to hdp them with advice. 

This attempt was crowned with success ; brfore 38 hours had passed 
all the Finist^re men had chosen a farm, and nearh- all had made an agree¬ 
ment with a Perigord landowner. The draft agreement served as a basis 
for the arrangements, which differed according to circumstances. Many 
of the Bretons made an agreement for six years, or even for nine years, 
the tenant to have the power of cancelling it at the end of three 3’^ears. 
Others, in the case of farms which had been neglected or required clearing 
obtained the right to the whole crops for one, two, or even three 3^ears, ac¬ 
cording to circumstances, the taxes only being at their expense. The 
greater number obtained from the landowner part payment of the cost of 
their household removal; thus manv- were enabled to bring part of their 
live or dead stock from Brittany. 

Some groups of families were formed in the north and north-east of 
the department of Dordogne. five families are installing themselves in 
neighbouring farms to the south of Nontron; five others are settling side by 
side near I/anonaihe; four grouped themselves in the neighbourhood of 
Thenon, Other less compact groups were formed near Perigueux, Monpont, 
and Bugue. I^astly, three families are settling in the south of the depart¬ 
ment in spite of the efforts made to prevent scattering. 

The installation of these families was expected for the end of Sep¬ 
tember. ' 


TUNIS. 


AGRICUUTURAI, COI^ONIZATION IN 1921. — Le Tentt>s, Paris, 4 October 1931. 

The number of plots offered for sale by the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment in 1921, was 128; viz. 109 medium-sized plots, 76 of which were 
reserved for local applicants and 33 for immigrants, 9 small plots, and 
10 plots for assisted colonization, to be subsequently offered for sale. 

If we add to these figures those for the 3"ears 1919 and 1920, we find 
that the Agricultural Department since the cessation of hostilities has 
settled 403 families on an area of about 80,000 hectares, of which 19,000 
hectares have been allotted for planting in the South in 30 plots. 

At the same time the acquisition of private property has been made 
easier for the native fellaheen. Thus lands containing more than 35^^00 
hectares have been allocated, or soon will be allocated, for their benefit, 
and a new and very extensive area will be placed at their disposal in the 
course of the years 1922 and 1923. 
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III. — mSCFXLANEOUS QUESTIONS 


AUSTRIA. 

THE MEASURES ADOPTED FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF AGRICUDTURE DURING THE WAR (1914 TO 1918) 

By Dr. Hesmajo’ Kaixbrtjnuee, 

AgriculU*tal Engineei. 


To give even a sketch of the meastires adopted by the Austrian gov¬ 
ernment for the encouragement of agriculture would now be ^stremdy 
difficult; to give a complete account of them would be quite impossible. 
Even now the effects of the war and of the dismembennent of the State 
are too persistent to allow of judging these measures or of fully estimating 
■the results which they have produced. I - view of many events, we 
are not yet in a position to say, even approximately, whether they 
will have lasting results, or whether all traces of them will pass away 
with the return of normal conditions. The rise of a series of States on 
the territory of the ex-Monarchy has much increased the difficulty of 
judgment, b^use of the diversity of the conditions of each of these. Some 
of the Government measures, though based upon circumstances which 
might seem permanent in character, are yet, unless we are much mistaken, 
destined to have but a short existence; for instance the State regulation 
of cereals, which extended till it seemed almost a monopoly, but after¬ 
wards shrank to smaller and smaller proportions. 

The want of reliable statistics is another difficulty in the way of giving 
a complete statement. There are but few sources of information, for the 
most part limited to a simple enumeration of laws and decrees, with few 
statistics, and these often doubtful. During the war there were as a rule 
no ample detailed reports, such as had previoudy been publidied by 
the Ministry of Agriculture and the Central Statistics Office. On 
some subjects which would have been of the greatest interest, ^sudi as 
the action of the military authorities with r^ard to cultivation, there 
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is absolutdy no information. During the war period few figures were 
available, so that for the future it will be very difficult, if not absolutelj’ 
impossible, to draw up correct statistics; and this will be a serious hin¬ 
drance to any retrospective statement of the economic conditions existing 
during the war. 

It seems to be especially necessary, for the understanding of the de- 
vdopment of circum^ances, to give a short preliminary sketch of agri¬ 
cultural production in Austria before the War and of the position of the 
country in regard to it, as this is the basis on which the war measures 
necessarily rested. In the second place, it will be necessary to esplain 
clearly the fundamental principles by which the decrees and olier measures 
were inspired, and which therefore had a powerful influence on the whole 
character of the policy of encouragement of production. Afterwards a 
statement will be given of the most important decrees and legidative meas¬ 
ures as wdDl as of their effects on production, in chronological order and, 
as far as possible, according to the different branches of agriculture. 

§ I. The condition of agricui^tupe before the war. 

Austria and Hungary formed one united State, ruled by one supreme 
authority, but as regards their internal condition and in many aspects, the 
two countries were entirely distinct. Each had a Ministry of Agriculture 
with supreme administrative power, and the two Ministries were quite 
independent of each other. As at present, the organizations for promoting 
agriculture were differently formed. Thus in the government offices 
of the Crown countries which, taken together, formed the old Austria, 
were organizations the functions of which related exclusively to agriculture 
and forestry. To other bodies, the agricultural authorities, bdonged the 
duty of providing for the carrying out of various plans, such as the con¬ 
solidation [Komniassieritngeri) of agricultural estates, the division of public 
lands, and the care of alpine pasture districts. 

The LandeskuUiirrate (provincial councils for cultivation) As being 
executive organs of the elective pro\dncial administrations, had to provide 
for the carrying out of regulations relating to certain forms of agricultural 
improvement. At the district offices {BezirkshauptmannscJiaften), the 
lowest grade of the State administration, there were forestry officials 
with ample rights of supervision over communal and private woods. To 
these offices, during the war, the supervision of agricultural production 
was also entrusted. 

The agricultural societies, through their local sections, which were 
subsidized by the State, also sought, by lectures, by publications, by shows 
and by grants, to promote the improvement of the cultivation of the soil (i). 

Many co-operative societies, with their federations, and schools of 
every kind, encouraged agriculture by facilitating the sale of produce, and 

(l) See : G-ESCmOBCTB DBR OsTE3EtRriCmSCHE37 EANU- TCJD FORSTWIRTSCHilFT inffD IHRBR 
INDCSTRUC^T, 1848-Z8QS, 5 voliimes. Vienna 1890, Hafslbr, Die Eatwiddnng der k. k 
Eandwirtschaflsgebellsdiafl in Wien, wabrend iizres hundertjahxigen Bestandes Vi en n a , 1907. 
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providiiig agricultural instruction (i). The schools are pattly maintained 
by the State, partly by the autonomous provincial governments, and partly 
also by communes and associations. 

In the school year 1912-13, there were 223 teaching institutions, with 
2,004 teachers regularly instructing 8,860 pupils and actively conducting 
courses of lectures for a large circle of the agricultural population (2). 

Compared with the tot 2 l expenditure of the Sl|Lte, that which r^ted 
to agriculture was comparatively small. 

The total area of the old Austrian State, about 30 million hectares, 
was thus divided: 


Tabus I. — Distribution of Land. 


I^Q(l under crops. 

^leadows.. 

Pasture, including mountain pastures ( 3 ). • • • • • 

ACarkct gardens. 

Vineyardb. 

Forests. 

l<akes, ponds, unproductive land (exempt from taxes).... 


Brcians 1 

Per cent. 

10,623,711 1 

35-4 

3 ,O'» 0 , 7'»2 

10.3 

4,050,908 

13-5 

372,251 , 

1.2 

241.596 

0.8 

9,783,341 1 

32-6 

1,858,273 ' 

6.2 


Dining the last ten years of peace, 1903 to 1912, the average area 
sown, and the produce from the different kinds of crop were as shown in 
Table II (page 615) (4). 

The produce per hectare in the different regions, and even in different 
parts of the same region, varies greatly, according to diversiti^ of dimate, 
soil, and systems of cultivation. According to the OsterreicMsches Stati- 
stisches Handbuck, for every 100 persons over ten years of age the number 
of those who could neither read nor write in different regions was as shown 

[%) See: Osxerreicbisches statistisches Jahrbtjch. Vienna; Fdhrer, Das land- 
xrirtsdialtlidie Genossenscbaftswesen in Ostetreidi. Vienna, 1912 ; Rerbler, Das landwirt- 
stihaftiiche Genossensdiaftswesen in Oberdsterreich. I4n2, 1903; Jabrbucs dbs Zeiviral- 
VBiBBA2n>ES PER lACTDWIRTSCHAFTLlCHEN GESTOSSENSCECAPIBN IN PrAG. VatioOS attides 
pubUdied in previoos years in tlie InhnuOhfua Renew of Agricultural Economics, Espcxts 
of piuvindal governments. Genossertsckaftspresse (publication suspended in 19x9). 

{2) See: Csierrbichisches stahsxisches Jabrbuch, Vienna. Osterreiehdsche lan^ 
teirtschafUiche UnterricJOszeitung, Vienna. 

(3} By Alpen ” we understand mountain pastures, wliicb can be utilized as sodi only 
for tliree or four months oi the year. Their piodnctitm is usually very small, it ceases 
entirely in the higher regions, for which reason these latter are considered (joite unproductive. 

(4) See: Staxisisscebs Handbuce x>es e. e. Acsesbaumizusxeriovs das Jaer 
1912. Vienna, 1913. 
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TABiye II. — Average Area Sown and Average Prodme, 1903 to 1913. 




Produce in 

Produce 

Crop? 

Area in hectares 

quintals 

per hectare 
in quintals 

Wheat .... 

1 

.... 1,171,^42 

15.561,853 


13*3 

Rye. 

. 1,984,846 

25,772,258 


13-0 

Barley. 

. 1,143,243 

16,003,131 


14.0 

Oats. 

. 1.8^8,103 

21,321,638 



Maize. • • . 

. 330,890 

3 . 977.359 


12.0 

Vegetables. 

. 276*765 

2,774.651 ' 


xo.o 

Potatoes ... ... 

. 1,251,775 

128,570,784 ' 


f02.7 

Sugar beet. 

... . 236,660 

59.917.300 ' 


253-2 

Beet for fodder. 

. . . 208,249 

36,738.588 


176.4 

Clover . 

.... 1,081,4^6 

36,162,740 


33-4 

Fodder crops, green maize . . 

. . . 224,943 * 

6,541,357 


29.1 

“ ^glhlen ” (x). 

. 125.905 

4,021.915 


3 i ‘9 


i 

1 

(?) 

28.7 

Meadows. 

. 3 . 070 . 3’2 

(3) 

8.6 


1 


in Table III (page 616), in wHcb we also show the produce per hectare 
of rye and oats. 

Of the 28,571,934 inhabitants enumerated in the census of 31 Decem¬ 
ber 1910, 13,842,707 dedared that they belonged to the occupational 
group of of “ agriculture, forestry and allied industries. " Amongst these 
there were: 

2,598,882 independent agriculturists induding tenants; 

22,319 permanently employed labourers; 

1,335,091 day-labourers; 

3,930,937 members of a fanuly sharing the work; 

5,291,319 persons whose occupation was not further defined; 

44,924 domestic servants. 

The importance in Austria of agriculture as compared with other 

(i) ** Egg^en ” are fields which for one or two years are sown to wheat, and then for sev¬ 
eral years are laid down to grass. 

(') Average production of meadows in the vallej^. 

(3) Average production of mountain meadows. 
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Tabi^e III. — Relation between the Intellectual Condition 
of the Agriculturists and the Produce per Hectare. 


Regions 


^ ^ Produce in quintals per hectare 

Percentage_ z _f__ 

of 

illiteiates 1 ' Oats 


I,owcr Austiii.' 2.4 I 14.4 ' 11.3 

Upper Austria*. • . j 1.7 13-5 12.0 

Salzburg. 2.9 14-6 6.4 

Styria. 7.0 9-9 1 10.6 

Carinthia ..' 12.3 1 10.3 1 10.7 

Tyrol. I 2.4 j 13.4 10.6 

Vorarlberg.! 0.8 ' 8.0 6.6 

Carniola.* 12.2 | 7.0 1 9.6 

Trieste.* 8.5 I 6.6 ' * 5.3 

Gorizia.. i o ' S.3 1 9.5 

Istria. . 30.8 ^ 5.2 ' 4.1 

Bohemia. ... . 2.1 1 16.3 14.8 

Moravia . * • * I 2.9 * 14.3 12.5 

SUesia . . . . . . . | 3.7 I1.7 11.5 

Galicia. 40.6 10.3 | X0.2 

Bukovina. 53.Q 13.0 iS.*? 

Dalmatia 6.0 I 4.1 


cupations is still more dearly shown by the following figures. Out of 
every 10,000 persons 

4,845 were occupied in agriculture (i); 

2,627 » » in industry; 

1,239 ^ » in commerce and transport; 

1,269 ” » in the public service, liberal professions, the 

army, or had no definite occupation. 

The following figures show the distribution of agricultural holdings (2) • 


Total Number 

number of exclusively 

of holdings agricultural 

holdings 

Holdings under 2 hectares.1,275,221 1,164,657 

0 from 2 to 5 hectares . . 792,4^5 614,403 

» » 5 to 20 » . . . . ^5,624 300,488 

D n 20 to 50 y> ... . 127,828 22,276 

» above 50 » . . . . 35,261 8,4^ 


(1) See; Ossbrrkichibche SrAtisinc, New Series, Vrf. i, Nos. i, 2, 3. — Vd. 2. 
Nos. 2, 3 — Vd. 3, No. 1. — Vd. 4. 

(2) EROEaanssB dsr ianowikxschaptlicheii Bs]3tiEBSzaai.TmG vou Jabkb 1902. 
Vienna, 1908. 
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The Qtunber of head of live stock, according to the census was (i): 
Horses, 1,802,848, calves less than one year old, 1,742,117, cows, 
4,901,886, other cattle, 2,516,006 goats, 1,256,778 ^eep, 2,428,101, 
6,432,080. 

For every 100 hectare of agricultural land there were 10 horses, 
52 head of cattle, 7 goats, 4 sheep and 36 pigs 

Though, as we have seen, a krge part of the population was employed 
in agriculture and this led to the system of protection being adopted which 
must have been fairly effective, nevertheless the country was not in 
a position to provide entirdy for its own support. I^irge quantities of food 
had to be imported from Hungary, which was not separated from Austria 
by any customs barrier, and also from abroad (2) 

The amount of the chief imports and exports of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy in 1913 is given bdow in thousands of crowns (3). 

Tabes IV — Imports and Exports of AptcuUural Produce of Ausirui- 
Hmgary tn 1913 (tn thousand of cron ns) 





Escesb of 

Produce 

Impo t 

Ib.i>ort£> 

imports ovei earportii over 
eiqports imports 


* — 


’Wheat 


tt 2 

3,744 

— 

Rje 


21 

693 

— 

Barley 

095 

31 , 05 ^ 

— 

33.063 

Oats 

*,945 

1,004 

931 

— 

Mai/c 

84,081 

113 

83,938 

— 

Sugar 

3^98 

297,338 

— 

293.740 

Vegetables 

7.3 II 

11,553 

— 

4,212 

Flour 

2,209 

10008 

— 

7859 

Rice 

26,835 

39 

20,796 

— 

klarket garden produce 

25,151 

9 , 4^8 

15,705 

— 

Cattle 

11,905 

45,832 

— 

30,317 

Pigs 

7,441 

177 

7,26a 

— 

Horses 

7,537 

10,398 

— 

8,861 

Fruit 

21,395 

39,312 

— 

17,817 

Hops 

1,909 

30,193 1 

— 

37,524 


{1} See VlEHST^VNDSLE’XICOV PUR DIC IM RrTCHSRATF \ERTREIEXP\ KONIGRFICHE 
tpflD I/^VNDER Nach. Stande da: Viehzahlim? \CHn 31 Dttzanber iqio 3 \olianes Viesma, 
1912, MFbbXBR, Die Viehpiodiiktion tmd dit Flcischveiborgung Osterrciscihs Munich, rgis 
{2) Ihere is an e's.cellent book on the eifccts of customs dutits on the ptoduction of 
Strakosch, Die Gtundlagen der AgiarwirtGchaft in OsteneAch \ienna, 1917 It also 
gives a dear exposition of the state of agnculture m Austria, and of the most important 
kinds ot production 

(3) See SlAXISXIK DBS ATJS^ARTtGEN Handels DBS VERTRAGSZOLLGEBIEIBS DER BEIDRNF 

SXAAXBN DER OSTERREICHISCH-ITNGARISCHEN MONARCHIB IM J 4 HRE 1913 Vienna, I915 
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This table shows how far the ex-Diial Monarchy was from being 
able to provide for suppljdng its people with wheat, maize, rice, market 
garden produce and pigs. It was equally unable to supply them with 
butter and other animal and vegetable fats. If we consider the exports 
from Austria to Hungary and from Hungary to Austria, we shall obtain 
a still more unfavourable view of the situation of Austria. 

In the year 1913 the exports from Hungary to Austria and the exports 
from Austria to Hungary were as follow, in thousand of crowns; 

Tabi^E V. — Exclumge of Agricultural Produce between Austria 
and Hungary {in thousand of crowns). 


Produce 

1 

1 

Rsports 

from 

Hungary 

1 

Austria 

Ripofts 1 

from 1 

Austria 

to 

Hungary 

Rxa 

eaeports ' 
from 
Hungary 
to 

Austria 

!SS of 

exports 

horn 

Austria 

to 

Hungary 

UTieat .. 

113,522 

809 

1 

112,713' 


Rye , • • .. 

45,173 

75 

45,0981 

[ — 

Barley. 

35,304 

5741 

1 34.730 1 

' — 

Oats. 

20,794 

2,060 

18,7341 

i — 

Maize.. . 

24,331 

792 

23,529 

— 

Sugar. 

387 

11,374 

— 

10,987 

Vegetables. 

3,754 

1,214 

2,540 

— 

Flour. 

249,046 

3,334 

245.912 

— 

Rice. 

12,911 

2,362 

10,549 

— 

Fruit. 

10,633 

5,397 

5,336 

— 

Market garden produce ...... 

11,558 

1,123 

10,435 

— 

Cattle. 

146,072 

2,800 

143.372 

— 

Sheep. 

3,023 j 

1 54 

2,069 

— 

Mgs. 

128,989 

19 

128,970 

— 

Horses. 

19,109 

872 

18,236 

— 

Game. 

24,353 

2^ 

■ 24,067 

— 

MUk. 

11,427 

695 

10,732 

— 

. 

16,569 

228 

16,341 

— 

Butter. 

7,727 

942 

6,785 

— 

Bacon .. 

15,823 

134 

15,689 

— 

. 

10,011 

89 

9.932 

— 

Meat. 

iQ,8g6 

3,064 

16,832 

— 


^Recapitulating, it may be stated that production in Austria, even 
in the favourable condition that prevailed before the war, was far from 
su ffic i ng for the food requirements of the people, and that even the Hun¬ 
garian contributions were insufficient to supply the deficit. 
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It wotild also be easy to demonstrate from statistics referring to the 
use of machinery and other requisites that production was in a comparat¬ 
ively backward state of development, and was dependent largely on the 
assistance of human and animal labour. 

§ 2. Measures adopted during the war (i). 

The mobilization of the Austrian army from an agricultural point 
of view took place at a most unfavourable moment. In the colder districts 
in the mountains the harvest had not even begun when unexpectedly 
the best labour power was called to the Colours and a large number of 
draught animals was requisitioned for the army. In order to finish the 
harvest with the limited labour available and at the same time to ensure 
the preparatory labour for the autumn sowing, which in Austria begins 
in the early days of September, it was necessary to take measures at once. 

{a) Measures for Intensifying Production, — Special Harvest Commis¬ 
sions {Erntekommissionen) were appointed under d Decree of 5 August 1914 
{Reichsgesetzblatt, No. 200) and another of the same date (R, G, BL, No. 199), 
by which the Government was authorized to issue decrees in the interest 
of the public economy without the sanction of the elected legidative bod¬ 
ies. These Commissions were to act in all the agricultural communes. 

They were to be composed of from 3 to 7 trustworthly persons resident 
in the commune such as clergymen, school managers and schoolmasters, 
and officials of agricultural organizations. 

The chief man of the commune {GemeindevorsteJier) was to act as pre¬ 
sident, One of the duties of these Commissions was to carry out all the 
measures necessary for the early gathering in of the harvest, and for en¬ 
suring the sowing in the best way possible. With tins object all persons 
of both sexes resident in the locality might be obliged to give their work 
on those farms which most needed hdp. The decree was completed by 
another of 25 September 1914 {R, G. BL, No. 252), which empowered the 
Harvest Commissions to assign draught animals and the implements 
required for cultivation to those farms which, owing to mobilisation and 
requisitions, were not in a position to get through the work in time. As 
the days passed, these measures were perfected and extended. Of special 
importance were the Decrees of 15 February 1915 {R, G, BL, No. 38) and 


(z) Eor sources, see: (i) Deneschrift Uber die von e. x. RsoiERimG aus Anlass 
T> 8 S Hribqbs gexropfbnbn ML&ssNABBiEN. Bis Eude Jwx 19x5. Vietma, 19x5. — (2) II. TeiL 
Jiali bis Dezember 1915. Vienna, 1916. — (3) m. Teil. Jannar bis Jtmi X916. Vienna, 1917- 
— (4) rV.TeU Julix9i6-Jiinz 1917. Vienna, 1918. — (5) C^etze, Veiotdn.nngen imd Kimd- 
madbungeu aus dem Dienstbereidie des bestaudenea k. k. AdkerbatimlnfeteTiiims. 48. Heft. 
Vienna, x9ao. — (6) Das Reichsgeseb^laa, of the years 19x4 to 1918 (refected to by the ab- 
breviatiou R. G , Bl .)— (7) Siatistzschb JahreOcher des s. x. Aceerbauminisxbridus, 
for 1913 and following yeaxs. Vienna. — (8) AnbattelTchen und Erntebrgebnisse m 
Gsteeuekexce^ for 1916 and following yeais. —* (9} AnbauelTchen inm Ernieergebeusse nc 
Gebiexb der Repubue Gsiesrexch iu Jahrb 1918. Vienna, 1919* 
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of 3 March 1915 (i?. G. BL, No, 55) by which all landowners were obliged 
to sow their fields. Those which remained uncultivated were to revert to 
the commune to be utilized, and should the commune be unable to un¬ 
dertake them, they were to be banded over to others. . The Harvest Com¬ 
missions were also obliged to provide, throughout the district under their 
care, for the intensive utilization according to season of all meadows, 
pastures, and mountain lands appropriated to the production of fodder 
crops. By the Decree of 6 May 1915 {R. G. BL, No. iii) they were also 
required to assist the owners of pasture land and to hand over to the com¬ 
munes for working and utilizing, such land as, notwithstanding the help 
given, should remain unutilized on 30 June. In such a case the communes 
might take the necessary measures for securing the use of the pasture, 
such as the construction of fences, drinking-troughs, sheds for grazing 
cattle, etc. The owner would have no claim to compensation, except 
for damage not directly connected with the utilization of the land. 

Among the regulations issued during the first year of the war, one of 
local importance ^ould be mentioned. The production of sugar in Aus¬ 
tria beiag excessive, owing to the impossibility of exporting the usual 
amount, and the available quantity of cereals being quite insufficient, an 
attempt was made to limit the cultivation of sugar beet with a view to 
a laiger sowing of cereals. The same circumstance decided the passing 
of other measures, especially in relation to the production of forage crops, 
of which we diall speak presently. 

The Decree of 20 February 1915 ( 2 ?. G. BL, No. 40) enacted that own¬ 
ers of land who were obliged by contract to cultivate sugar' beet must 
sow only 70 per cent, of the area which they had contracted to cultivate, 
while the remaining 30 per cent, must be devoted to potatoes or 
cereals. 

In order to extend the area sown to cereals, which in some districts 
was too small, the authorities by which the State forests are administered 
were enjoined by a Decree of 29 January 1915, No. 2682, to cede gratuit- 
oudy to small cultivators for three years all tracts of land adapted for 
cultivation. Private owners of forests lands were requested to follow this 
example. 

By the Decree of 21 October 1915 {R. G. BL, No. 317) followed by others 
of II October 1916 ( 2 ^. G. BL, No. 352), of 26 February 1917 ( 2 ^. G. BL, 
No. 74) and 10 April 1917 ( 22 . G. BL, No. 161) efforts were made to util¬ 
ize unproductive land, especially building land in the vicinity of towns. 
Here chiefly were laid out small market-gardens, called Schrd)ergarten 
from the name of Dr. Schreber, a physician of Ldpsic, who suggested 
the idea (i). 

Since it often happened that there were lands which would not pro¬ 
duce any real return from cultivation, a Decree of March 1916 ( 22 . G. BL, 


(x) See an article on “ Tlie Devdopment of Small Garden Unions dniing the War ** in 
the IntenuOional Review vf AgHcuttural Economtcs, of March 1920. 
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No. 59) proiuded that all lands “ adapted for cultivation ” should be 
soTra, while preceding decrees had spoken of all lands in general (i). 

At the same time the Harvest Commissions were directed to lay 
before the civil authorities every circumstance which might require special 
measures on the part of the Government, thus ensuring to the Commissions 
a certain influence on legislation. 

A Decree of 23 February 1916 {R, G. BL, No. 53) regulated for that 
3’ear. in the same way as for the year before, the utilizatton of aU land 
adapted for growing forage crops or for pasture. Subsequent measures, 
still partly in force, such as that of 18 IMarch 1918 (i?. G. BL, No. 102), 
extended these regulations to the following years. Other measures 
referred in like manner to the utilization of imcultivated lands, building 
land, etc., in each case for the duration of a year. 

To preserve crops from malicious damage, pre-existing laws were 
strengthened by a Decree of 11 July 1918, and power was given to inflict 
hea\’y fines. 

To obtain an increased agricultural production, many measures 
were adopted to offer inducements to the farmers, but they were only 
applied to a limited extent. Particular^ worthy of notice were the grand¬ 
iose plans for the systematic improvement of large tracts of land which 
gave rise to the formation of the Deutsches Meliorationsverbmid in Bohemia 
(27 February 1917). This bodj”, after inquiries made, was able to show 
that about 25 per cent, of the area of Bohemia was capable of improve¬ 
ment, and that if the necessary works were carried out it might produce 
30 per cent, more (2). 

Similar inquiries were made in other provinces (3). It is certain 
that the need of food-stuffs and the increased value of all the produce of 
the soil attracted general interest to the subject and to the best way of 
increasing production. 

The same causes led to the formation of the Deutsche Landwirstchafts- 
^escllscliaft (15 October 1916). This association, following the eS!anq)le 
of the Deutsche Laudicirtschafts^eseUschaft of Berlin and of the similar 
association in England, proposes to promote agriculture in every part of 
the countiy without having recourse to State aid, to help its members 
with advice and practical assistance, whether by facilitating the relations 
betw^een supply and demand, or by practical ideas imparted through 
the week!}'’ paper Mitfeilimgen, by circulars and pamphlets. One section 
of the Association takes up questions relating to the cultivation of plants, 

(x) According to the statistics of the Mmistry of Agriculture, uncultivated tracts, and 
those in which grass only was grown (“ Eggarten ”) increased largely during the war, a natural 
result of the insufficiency of labour. From 1903 to 1912 the average area of uncultivated 
land in Lower Austria was 42,403 hectares and in 1918 it was 243,531 hectares. At the 
same time the extent of the “ E^sSrten ” rose in Caiinthia from 10,871 to 29,659 hectares. 
It was the same in other provinces. Elsewhere conditions were somewhat better, except 
in districts which had suffered directly from the war. 

(2) See: Josef KxInhbl, Volksemffimmg und Bodemneliorationen, Praenie, i 9 i 7 - 

(3) See: Skoda, Zur Forderung des Melioiationswesen in Tirol, in Ingenicur und 
ArchitekUnvercinsse&mg, Xo. 46. Vienna, 1920. 
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another, cattle raising, a<i\ice on fiscal subjects, building, etc. The im¬ 
plement section gives advice to members alx)ut purchasing machines and 
implemects, working gratuitously for them as intermediary. It also assists 
in the purchase of other requisites. The society organizes new researches 
and new methods of cultivation, and urges its members to make systematic 
observations. Twice a j^ear meetings are held for the discussion of inter¬ 
esting questions (i). 

Industrial firms and others have often adopted special measures for 
increasing production, buying or rentiog land for the purpose of makiag 
better profusion for feeding their own workmen. These Industrieguter 
genera% adopted the best means of attaining their object; they are for 
the most part well managed, and owing to the employment of a large 
working capital, they can supply great quantities of food-stuffs lyands 
formerly belonging to mills have often been changed into Indusiriegiifef, 
when the mills have been purchased by industrial undertakings for the- 
utilization of water power. 

The formation of the association Allgem&ine Ndhrpflicht is interesting, 
because it originated in the project of the social reformer Pojjper-Lyn- 
kens, which was to induce all men to work for two or three years on land 
bdonging to them cohectivdy, in return for vrhich every one was to be 
gratuitoud3’ pro\ided for life with food, clothing, lod^g and medical 
care. 

(b) Measures for Protection against Plant Diseases and against Vermin. — 
Qosely connected with the efforts to promote production are those intended 
to protect plants m the best possible wa^’ from damage caused by disease. 

Immediatel5" after the outbreak of the war greater attention was 
given to the question of the protection of plants, and special efforts were 
made to place at the dispo»sal of farmers all the necessary materials, which 
during the war naturally became increasingly difficult to procure. This 
was especially the case with sulphate of copper, used in immense quantities 
for vines. It was generally replaced by a sulphate produced in 

Austria from some rare earths which, previous to the war, had been tried 
and had given excellent results. By a Decree of 28 August 1915 (P. G. BL, 
No. 352) the production of Perocid was placed rmder State control, in 
order to eliminate as far as possible unnecessary middlemen ; by a Decree 
of 28 September 1915 {R. G. J 5 /.,,No. 292) all the sulphate of copper in the 
countiy^ was requisitioned, and in 1915 the Government succeeded in 
ensuring a considerable amount of this product. 

Sulphur used against oidium presented still greater difficulties, be¬ 
cause it was aU absorbed by the requirements of the military administra¬ 
tion. The substitutes put on the market had to be previously examined 
by the State experiment stations. To a certain extent recourse was 
had to sulphur obtained in the process of purifying gas. 

(x) See: Jahresberickte der Deutscken LandmrtschaftsgeseUschaft fur OsUrreichf Vienna, 
1918 (for 19x7), and 1919 (for 19x8}; besides NachficJUen, the works published in the form 
of pamphlets, caleudaxs and communications. 
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Protection, was needed against othA pests. Field-mice were destroyed 
as far as possible, as well as certain widdiy distributed weeds. 

Special efforts were made to combat the olive fly in Dalmatia, and also 
in Montenegro and in Albania, which were then occupied. By a Decree 
of 3 July 1917 {LandesgesetzblaU, No. 116) the corvus frugilegus was in¬ 
cluded among birds wMch were harmfol within the me aning of the law 
for the protection of birds, and consequently its destruction was permitted. 

In order to restrict as far as possible the often serious damage caused 
even in time of peace by game, measures were taken to encourage their 
being killed. 

In the last two years of the war the vine-growers were provided with 
incomparably better means of combating mildew, 'which must have con¬ 
tributed largdy to the fact -that the vintage for both years was excdlent 
as to quantity and quality. But in some districts it was difficult to obtain 
the backed lime required, as is well known, with sulphate of copper to make 
the Bordeaux mixture. By supplying explosives for quarrying the lime- 
mestone, and coal for burning it, this deficiency was in majoy cases made 
good. 

The improved supply of sulphate of copper was of great importance, 
because in 1917 owing to the exhaustion of the stocks of raw material the 
production of Perocid was,suspended. The paste Bosna, containing copper 
was also extensivdy used as a substitute for sulphate of copper. 

As in the course of the war the supply of sulphur became more and 
more inadequate, and the small available quantities were required for the 
sulphuration of cades, h37posulphite of sodium was used in 1917 and 1918. 

(c) The Sup'ply of Fertilizers. — Various measures were adopted in 
regard to the supply of fertilizers. 

In 1914, while the quantity available was still sufficient, and there 
was reason to fear that farmers had to a certain extent diminished the 
use of fertilizers, the Ministry of Agriculture tried to show landowners 
the necessity of using them. At the same time efforts were made to increase 
the production, especially of nitrogenous fertilizers. By a Decree of 18 
January 1915 (Z?. G. Bl , No. 13) factories producing fertilizers of this 
kind were obliged to place a certain portion at the disposal of agriculturists. 

The scanty production of basic dag ’^as encouraged as much as pos¬ 
sible, and the price of all phosphatic fertilizers was for the first time reg- 
ulat^ by a Decree of 31 July 1915 {R. G. BL, No. 224). The distribution 
was gradually withdmwn from private trade, and entrusted to the Fed¬ 
eration of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, which endeavoured to 
effect it according to uniform rules (Decree of 31 July 1913, R-- G. BL, 
No. 274}. By a Decree of ii March 1916 {R. G. BL, No. 136), the object 
of which was to unify the trade in bone manure, the Knochenzentrale "was 
formed, to which all the available supply was to be notified, and to which 
was entrusted all the trade in bones, bone-fat and bone-m^. The prin¬ 
ciples to be observed in their distribution were partly fixed by the Mmistry 
of Agriculture and Industry, and partly by the Decree of 49 June 1916 
R. G. BL, No. 205). The prices were regulated by the Decrees of ii l^Iay 
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and 29 June 1916 (R Ct, Bl, Nos. 137 and 206) according to the amonnt 
of phosphoric acid and nitrogen contained in the fertilizers. 

In the course of the war the available quantit)" of bones continually 
diminished. In the first place the consumption of meat perceptibly 
lessened, and then the breeders, owing to the scarcity of concentrated 
cattle feeds, used ground bones more extensively for feeding poultry 
and pigs. Through the s>"stematic search made by the Government 
for phosphatic fertilizers, large deposits were found in the limestone 
mountains, where they had been formed and preserveS in great caverns. 
The Hohlendiingey lcB.ve manures), must have been chiefly formed of the 
remains of the skdetons and the excretions of animals long since dead. 
The working of these deporits was immediatdy begun. They were estim¬ 
ated at about a million quintals, and were for the most part difficult 
of access. Their utilization was forbidden to private persons, and resemd 
exclusively for the State by a Law of 21 April 1918 (R. G. Bl, No. 161) 

Interest was naturally aroused in the great deposits of phosphates 
in foreign countries, and a common action was planned among all the coun¬ 
tries which did not possess such deposits (i). 

Nor was it possible for the supply of potassic fertilizers to continue 
under more favourable conditions than that of phosphates. They were 
the more needed because of the great quantities pf hay and straw sent to 
the front, thus in a great measure depriving the soil of this plant food. 
The possibility of obtaining those potash salts which were generally to 
be had during the war was obstructed by the financial authorities, who, 
in the interest of the salt monopoly, permitted only the importation of 
salts containing less than 50 per cent of kitchen salt. The decree of 
6 April 1918 (R, G. Bl, No. 136) raised the limit to 70 per cent. 

((f) Measures relating to Labour, — The scarcity of labour was that 
from which agriculture suffered most, and many measures were adopted 
to attenuate it. 

The first of these were promptly passed in 1914, when, as we have 
already stated, Har\’est Commissions were appointed to intervene and to 
send help to farms where the want of labour was fdt (Decree of 5 August 
1914, R. G, Bl, No. 200). According to this decree a Labour Bureau 
was formed at the Ministry of Agriculture, with provincial offices in all 
the Crown countries, and district offices (Landesarh&Usnacliweisstdlen 
and Bezirksarbeitsnachweisstellen) depending upon it. The largest oper¬ 
ations were those connected with pkcing agricultural labourers from the 
evacuated parts of Galicia on farms in the interior. While these labourers 
(who, however, soon returned to their own country) were usually sent to 
large ffirms, the prisoners of war, having at first worked in gangs of 20 
or 30 men, each under special supervision, were also distributed indivi¬ 
dually or in very small groups, among small farms. 

In special cases, particularly during the last period of the war, when 

(i) See No. 19 of the year 1920 of the NackrickUn Deufschen Landwirtschaffssesell^ 
fSr Oeskrreidi, of Vienna. 
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l)ecause of tlie general scarcity and the continued serious want of labour, 
the management of small farms became moie and more difficult, independent 
agriculturists were rdeased from military service for longer or shorter 
periods, in order to ensure the crops and the sowing. Several special 
classes of agricultural labourers, such as threshing machine attendants, 
drivers of motor or steam ploughs, bhicksmiths, Cartwrights, mountain 
shepherds, etc., were also released for periods of ffififeient duration. Here 
and there soldiers of the army iu the field were formed into gangs of lab¬ 
ourers and placed at the disposal of rural communes for work of this 
kind. 

The hours of school attendance were shortened so that the older boys 
might help in agricultural work, and long holidays were given to bo^^s 
of from 12 to 14 3’ears of age. Examinations were facilitated for pupils 
attending the middle schools who helped with field labour in their holida3’S, 
and efforts were made to induce them to give such help. 

In the course of the war some cases ha\Hmg occurred of soldieis’ rdatives 
who received government assistance under the Taw of 26 December 1912 
(JS. (j. BZ., No. 237) and then refused to help in agricultural labour, a Decree 
of 15 Februar3»’ 1915 authorized the Harvest Commissions to oblige such 
persons to work, provided that they were ph3^sicall3' fit, and that their 
fiimily circumstances allowed of their working awa3’ from home. 

When the number of prisoners of war was continuall3’’ increasing, and 
they were assigned also to sugar refineries and forestr3" administrations, 
it became necessary to place them under the civil authorities, who were 
obliged to settle all difficulties inherent in emplo3’ing them. 

Ver3" serious conditions presented themselves with regard to forestry. 
The specialized labour was nearly all under arms, and prisoners of war, 
ignorant of S3dviculture, could give little help. The need of timber being 
enormous, and contmuaUy increasing, eight military commands formed 
gangs of woodmen, who were sent b3’ the agricultural labour bureaux 
to give their labour where it was required. These groups consisted ex¬ 
clusively of specialized workmen, xmrtl3" drawn even from the front lines. 

For works of improvement, which during the war could of course onl3'’ 
be carried out to a small extent, prisoners of war were utilized; thus in 
I/)wer Austria and Carinthia the3" were emplo3"ed on drainage works, 
and in Carinthia also for the improvement of alpine pastures, in St3Tia 
for the construction of six roads and for the improvement of two pastures; 
in the Tyrol for five roads, etc, (i). 

In some cases a sort of exodus from the cities was obsen^ed, a phen¬ 
omenon precisely contrary to the ruml exodus. Food conditions in the 
towns becoming increasingly difficult, man3-’ sought work, temporary 
or permanent, in the country, in the hope of being able to provide better 
for themsdves. They preferred to carry their contribution of labour 
into the countr3’^, often for no more than ten days, and to return in the 

(z) See: Pantz, Die Erfolge der Hriegsgefangeiienarbeiten bei den. agtaiiscben Opeia* 
tionen in den Jabren 1915-1917, in Wiener laftdwirischa/flicke Zeitmg, 25 Janiiaiy 1919* 
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evening to their homes with their wages paid in kind. Large proprietors 
often succeeded in this way with only a very reduced stafE in gathering 
in their potato crop. 

{e) Measures relating to Draught Animals. — In order to obviate at 
least to some extent the extreme scarcity of draught animals several mea¬ 
sures were adopted. The deficiency was directly dangerous for many 
farms; there were some which in a diort i^ace of time had been obliged to 
deliver up 90 per cent, of their draught animals. In the requisition of horses 
made in the autumn of 1914, sugar refineries, which of course especially 
require dray horses, were to some extent spared. Animals not adapted 
for military service, and especially those coming out of ho^tals, were 
assigned to agriculturists who needed* them most, but they were often 
again requisitioned when their state of health improved In order to 
remedy at least in part the deficiency of draught oxen which was specially 
observable in districts where breeding was not carried on, the General 
Austrian Cattle Trade Company {AUgemeine Osterreichische Viekverkehrs-- 
gesdlschaft) procured cattle to be distributed among agriculturists who 
were most in need. At the same time where possible, stallions were lent 
to farmers, and mares bdonging to the military department were sent to 
breeders who were obliged to care for the foals and return the mares. 

In the course of the war these measures were continued in a sufficiently 
uniform manner. The foals of military mares e^eciaJly were consigned 
to farmers, thus facilitating to a certain extent the replacing of their 
horses. Up to the end of 1917, 10,483 horses fit for military service and 
12,870 foals were distributed. * 

(/) Production and Distribution of Agricultural M^hines. — In order 
to remedy at least in part the scardty of labour power both human and 
animal, the production and distribution of agricultural machiner}’* was 
encouraged. First through the Harvest Commissions, and afterwards 
through administrative ofiices, the owners of utilizable machines, more 
especially of motor ploughs and threshing machines, were requested to 
lend them to other farmers. At the same time grants were made to ne¬ 
cessitous farmers who wished to buy seed distributors in order to economize 
the seed. By a Decree of 19 June 1915 {R. G. Bl, No. 166) makers and 
sellers of agricultural machines were obliged to furnish a list of their stock 
of reaping and threshing machines for the information of farmers desirous 
of bu3nng. 

When in 1915 a scarcity of material began to be manifest, and the 
available quantities were placed under State control, special care was 
taken that machine factories should be kept in full efficiency. 

As the military authorities undertook the task of placing under cul¬ 
tivation the zones l^ung immediately behind the front, which were deserted 
by the civil population, they also frequently purchased machines. 

Serious difficulties arose with regard to famishing agricmltuie with 
coal, lubricants and benzine, only surmounted when Eastern Galicia was 
liberated, and Austria could again supply herself with petroleum. 

By Decrees of 18 December 1915 and 29 April 1916 (fi. G. BL, Nos. 377 
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and 127), the distribution of mineral oils and their products was regulated, 
and every possible consideration given to the requirements of agriculture, 
but the quantities available were so limited that the de man ds could be 
satisfied onl5’’ to a very small extent. The supply of petroleum for lighting 
was particularly inadequate so that many had not even light for the most 
ordinary stable work and much inconvenience was thus caused. 

In 1916 the Government purchased an immense quantity of Matiilla 
hemp, and for some time part of the material required for pressing and 
stacking straw was thus supplied. 

Towards the end of 1916 certain qualities of iron became scarce, and 
its consumption was placed under uniform rules by a Decree of 31 January 
1917 ( 2 ?. G*. jBZ., Nos. 43 and 44). In this respect also the manufeicture 
of agricultural machines was specially privileged. In the spring of 1917 
a consultative committee was appointed to adrdse the ]Ministr3’’ of Agri¬ 
culture on all questions connected with agricultural machines. It was 
composed of representatives of the Higher School for the Cultivation of 
the Soil (Hochschule tiir BodenknUvr), of agricultural organizations, and of 
manufacturers of machines. 

With the great diminution of the production of coal, absorbed prim¬ 
arily by the requirements of war industries, there was also a diminution 
of the fuel available for working the various agricultuml machines, which 
therefore often remained useless. a Decree of 19 September 1916 
(J?. G, BL^ Nos 323 and 324), the distribution of the small quantities of 
benzine and benzol assigned to agriculture was entrusted to the Mnistry 
of Agriculture. Owing to the deficiency ofi requisites for lighting and 
heating many farmers, where the want was fdt, supplied themselves 
with power from electric works, which was costly during the war, 
but which enabled them to carry on their work as ususd, even from early 
in the morning imtil late in the evening. 

(g) Measures for Encouraging Market Gardening and Fruit Growing. — 
Not only weie^ measures taken for the development and continuation of 
agricultural production in general, but also for special branches of produc¬ 
tion. 

In particular, the raising of vegetables, owing to the scarcity of bread- 
stuffs, was destined to become increasingly important, inasmuch as veget¬ 
ables grew more and more important as an article of food. It must also 
be remembered that previously the industrial centres consumed large 
quantities of early vegetables from Italy, and when the frontier was 
dosed home production had to replace them. 

Even in 1914 the cultivation of vegetables, eq)ecially in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Vienna, was encouraged by a vigorous propaganda. Large 
areas were specially reserved for the cultivation of spinach. In the South¬ 
ern provinces there was a more extenrive cultivation of potatoes and 
early onions. Vegetables were pr^n-ed in various ways, espedally 
by desiccation, but the renewal of nurseries of fruit-trees was entirely 
n^lected. Empty spaces were not filled, but devoted to the rairing 
of vegetables. Thus there was great scardty of fruit trees after the war. 
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We have alread3" spoken of the development of areas devoted to market 
gardenino;, especially' in the vicinity of towns, in connection witli the 
Decree of the 21 October 1915. But all these new kitchen-gardens had 
to be pronded with seed, and the necessity became the more uigent, 
because before the war Germany had supplied most of the seed and she 
now restricted and sometimes forbade its exportation. 

Some centres did excellent work in establishing nurseries for vegetables, 
often in greenhouses which had previously been merely a luxury, and 
handing them over to small cultivators. In this respect the Commune 
of Vienna set an example, letting large tracts of land under the best pos¬ 
sible conditions, supplied with fences and water-pipes. 

The Decree of 16 !March 1917 [R, G, Bl, No. 118) was of great import¬ 
ance, because it provided that for small gardens no rent should be paid 
higher than the average sum paid during the period from i October 1913 
to 30 September 1916 for gardens equal or similar in the same district. 
This was intended to prevent speculation or the taking advantage by pro¬ 
prietors of small culti\^tors. At the same time a measure was passed 
to protect small cultivators from being dispossessed of their land except 
in specially important cases. The court of first instance was empowered 
to decide ^sputes as to raising rents and also to declare whether a small 
plot of ground should be considered a Schrebergarten or not. 

This measure remained in force up to the end of 1918, when it was 
merged in the “ Regulation for the Protection of Small Tenants,” (Voll^ 
zitgsanteisung uber den Schutz der KleinpdcUer), contained in the Offi¬ 
cial Gazette, No. 589, of 18 December 1918, which similarly protects the 
interests of other small tenants. 

In the first y'ears of the war liberty to trade in fruit and vegetables 
was maintained, especially because of the very peridiable nature of these 
products, but in 1917 this trade vras centralized, in accordance with cert¬ 
ain rules drawn up the year before, on the subject of maximum prices 
and trade limitation. Thus for instance, a Decree of 6 September 1916 
(i?. G. BL, No. 290) fixed the maximum price of fresh and dried plums, 
and of preserved plums, and at the same time a syndicate was formed of 
the German and Czech Central Societies of Bohemia for trade in plums. 
The Law of 35 October 1916 {R, 6. BL, No. 372) made way-bills (Tran- 
sportschdne) compulsory for the carriage of apples (i). 

An office for regulating the sale of vegetables was established by a 
Decree of 22 April 1917 {R. G. BL, No. 127) under the denomination of 
Vom K. K, Afnte fitr Volkserndhnmg atitorisierte Gemttseiind ObsteTikfer- 
iungstelle (Geos). It was to obtain the produce in the open market and 
arrange for its being uniformly distributed, as well as to promote fruit 
cultivation and market-gardening, and to facilitate the supply of seed 
and requiates of every ^d. Attached to the Geos " was a scientific 
and statistical section. 

(i) By a Decree of 20 Bebruaxy 1917 (R. G. Bl, Xo. 65) way-bills {TransportscMne) 
were introduced also for beet-root seeds and vegetable seeds 
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Contiacts of special importance for agriculture were concluded with 
producers, obliging them to devote certain plots to various kinds of v^- 
etables, and to take the crop to the nearest r^way station. The producer 
was to be regwnsible for the gathering and the packing. The Geos in 
its turn undertook to receive all the produce at the prices fixed, graduated 
according as the consignment took place before or after the Skte fixed. 
The preservation of vegetables was thus compensated by q>ecial additions 
to the prices (i). 

Other contracts were made with agriculturists by which they were 
obli^d to produce vegetable seeds. Great importance was attached to 
obtaining seed from good plants of pure varieties. Every seed supplied 
was to be examined at the seed-control station at the expense of the Cen¬ 
tral, The agriculturist was obliged to acc^t reduction in the price if 
25 per cent, of the seed was incapable of germination. 


{To be continued) 


(i) See: Haiaan, KriegSTvirtscihaEtlidbe VetfOgimgen aaf dem Geblete der GemSse-imd 
Obstvezsoigtmg. Viezma, 19x8. Pctesbsrcer, Die Em&lirunggvoischiiften Deutsdidstetreidis. 
Vleiiiia, X919. 
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Origin or thb Institotb aih) Sommart or ths ImsRNAXHWFAt Treat? 

* 

The International Institute of Agricultare was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Nineteen other governments have since adhered to the Institute. 

It is a Government institution in which each country is represented 
by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the intemaiional 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(a) collect, study and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(i) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, and 
if possible, any effective remedies: 

(e) study qaestions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance 
aud credit from every x>oint of view; collect and publish information 
which might prove of value in the various countries for the organization 
of agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

{/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilizing for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or othe* 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific aud learned bodies, etcr 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


FRANCE. 

THE MEASURES ADOPTED SINCE 1914 
TO ENCOURAGE AGRICULTURAL COOPERATION 

To form an exact appreciation of the measures adopted in France 
since 1914 to encourage agricultural co-operation, it must be borne in 
mind that, except in the case of co-operative societies for mechanical cul¬ 
tivation and of mutual agricultural insurance societies, the State knows 
nothing of agricultural co-operative associations except through the region¬ 
al credit banks, one of the express objects of which is " to transmit 
to agricultural co-operative societies, agricultural s3nidicates, and other 
associations, such special advances as may be made to them by the State." 

The members of agricultural credit banks are not only individuals 
These banks also admit the following organizations to membership: 

I. Agricultural co-operative societies formed for the purpose of 
carrying out or facilitating all operations coimected with the production, 
manipulation, preservation or sale of agricultural produce, derived ex¬ 
clusively from the members’ farms; 

a. Co-operative societies for the joint piurcha&e and supply of 
requisites; 

3. Agricultural S3mdicates and similar associations formed ex¬ 
clusively for an agricultural purpose; 

4. Agricultural societies, the object of which is to carry on the 
manufacture of all articles, products, or implements required in agriculture, 
to execute agricultural works of public utility, to provide a district or a 
lural community with modem installations of public utility, such as abat- 
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toirs, cold stores, electridt}^ supplies, railways, etc., sanitar3’^ sj^stems, 
and particularly for the erection of sanitary houses for rural labourers, 
or for the improvement of agricultural buildings which are admittedly 
unsanitaiy. 

Indi\’idual members and affiliated societies may obtain from the agri¬ 
cultural mutual credit banks loans for short terms, medium terms (ten 
years), or long terms. Unfortunately it is only for this last category that 
it is possible to indicate separately the amount of the loans granted to 
individuals and to co-operative societies, as well as the advances made by 
the State in both cases. This distinction in the statistics arises from the 
fact that until the Taw of 5 August 1920, which, so to speak, codified the 
legislation on mutual credit and agricultural co-operation, long term loans 
were regulated by two different laws: loans to societies were instituted 
by a Law of 29 December 1906 ; individual loans only go back to a Law 
of 19 March 1910. 

On 31 December 1913, there were 97 regional banks working, with a 
subscribed capital of 25,070,087 francs, of which 23,202,305 francs were 
paid. up. On 31 December 1918, the subscribed capital was 27,537,179 
francs, of which 25,523,187 francs were paid up, and on 31 December 1919, 
the paid up capital amounted to 27,123,457 francs. The deposits amounted 
to 4,412,240 francs on 31 December 1913, to 13,849,817 francs on 31 De¬ 
cember 1918, and to 18,879,313 francs on 31 Deceml^r 1919. The re¬ 
serves rose from 8,000,785 francs at the end of 1913 to 16,791,547 francs 
at the end of 1918, and to 20,646,874 francs at the end of 1919 We 
may add that to the regional banks are affiliated about 4,300 local banks, 
the number of which remained nearly stationary from 1913 to 1919 (i). 

We are now in a position to describe the support which public author¬ 
ities have given since 1914 to the mutual agricultural credit banks, 
whether the borroweis from them have been agricultural societies, or sim- 
pty individuals. We shall first speak of the normal activity of these banks, 
bearing upon transactions effected in virtue of laws previous to the war; 
we shall afterwards see how under the pressure of circumstances they have 
been obliged to extend their sphere of action. 

§ I. The normae activity of mutuai, agricxjetdrae credit baots* 

The normal activity of mutual agricultural credit banks was consider¬ 
ably reduced as a result of the war. liiobilization had deprived the 
country of all the young and vigorous men, and the work on the land was 
done for the most part by women and old men, who, as a general rule, hesit*- 
ated to have recourse to agricultural credit in the absence of the head 
of the family. On the other hand the high price of requisites, the scarcity 
of labour, and the difficulties of transport, prevented agriculturists from 


(1) We take all these figures from the R&pporx du Ministre de l’Agricultore sur ib 
P 0 NCn 02 C 9 EbIENT DBS CaISSES BE CR:igDIT AGRXCOLB MUTUEL BE 1914 A X919, Psris, 192O. 
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undertaking large expenditure on their farms. I^astly most of the mutual 
agricultural credit banks werip disorganized by the mobilization of their 
staffs. 

Short Term Loans — The capital provided by the regional banks 
for short term loans is shown in Table I (i). 

Table I. — Funds Available for Short Term Loans, 


From theii. paid up capital. 

From their Reserve hmd (dose ol preceding 

year). 

Advaoccti from the State. 


1913 

1^18 

1919 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

23,220,305 


27,123,457 

6,212,076 

^7»54I»782 

16,791047 

U‘»,385r9i 

20,646,874 

67,646,223 

96.0-5,06^ 

iii,Gi>9,09I 

115,(16.554 


As will be seen, the State advances at the end of 1919 amounted only 
to 104,441 fr. more than at the end of 1913. The regional banks, except 
that of Ni^vre, which received an advance of 50,000 fr., were able to meet 
applications for loans with their available funds. In some cases these 
funds were very considerable, because of the limited number of loans granted 
and the many repaymentb which the borrowers were able to make by reason 
of the increased prices received for agricultural produce. 

Medium Term Loans, —• Medium term credit is a war time innovation. 
A certain number of regional banks conceived the happy idea of introducing 
it to enable agriculturists to carry out operations which would not have 
been possible with the aid of short term credit only. To regulate this prac¬ 
tice and to point out its utility, a circular was addressed to all the regional 
banks on 7 October 1916, stating the conditions under which medium 
term loans might be granted, and fixing the amount at 3,000 francs, and 
the maximum duration at 5 years. A ministerial decision of 15 February 
1917 raised to 5,000 francs the maximum amount of medium term loans. 
As this limit did not correspond to the high prices of stock and agricultural 
implements, the I^aw of 5 August 1920 abolished aU limitation of the amount 
of loans, and left to the regional banks the power of deciding the amount 
of the loan to be granted, in \dew of the needs of the borrower and the 
security furnished by him. The limit of time for repayment was increased 
to ten years. 

There are no statistics of the amount of middle term loans. 

Individual Long Term Loans (I/aw of 19 March 1910). — On the 
contrary, the Mini sterial Report on the Working of Agricultural Mutual 
Credit Banks from 1914 to 1919 shows us the total amount of long term 

(i) The Reixjit of the Miiiister of Agricultote already riled. 
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loans, whether to individuals or to associations. The number of individual 
loans outstanding at the end of 1913 was 3,099 and their total amount 
11,745,611 francs. The loans granted from the end of 1913 “to the end of 
1918 were 632 in number and totalled 2,350,491 francs, giving an average 
of 3,900 francs per loan. Thus, from the passing o^the I^aw up to the end 
of 1918, 3,731 loans were granted for a total amount of 14,096,102 francs. 
Up to the end of 1919, the number of loans granted was 3,883 and their 
total amount 15,857,594 francs 

For carrying out these transactions, the regional banks had received 
from the State, up to 31 December 1919, 19,348,809.63 francs of which 
5,569,015.49 francs had been repaid. The sums advanced which remained 
at titieir disposal amounted to 13,779,794*16 francs as compared with 
14,528,488.14 francs at the end of 1913 and 13,943,981.44 francs at the 
end of 1918. 

. Collective Long Term Loans (Taw of 29 December 1907). — The 
number of co-operative societies which were granted loans is shown in the 
following table: 


Tabi,b II. — Long Term Loans Granted by the State 
to Agricidtural Co-operative Societies, 



1 Knmber 

Years ^ 

co-operative 

1 societies 

Number 

of members 1 

Capital 

paid up 

1 

I^oaus grouted 




fr. 

fr. 

1913 


48 .‘! 3 I i 

7.519,588 1 

1 13,188,134 

1914 

.' 55 

1 

J 


2,052,250 

1915 

.1 ^5 i 

1 


522,430 

I 9 i <5 


8,448 ' 

k 

2.157,534 

1 160,000 

1917 

. . ” 1 


1 312,000 

X91S 


, 

! 

260,467 

1919 


1 ' 


54 *,900 


Total . . . 479 

1 56,879 ' 

9,677,122 

17,009,101 


These 479 co-operative societies, out of 17,009,101 fr. of loans granted, 
had^ttp to 31 December 1919 only actually received 16,870,809.23 francs 
of which they had repaid 5,900,698.55 francs; on 31 December 1919 they 
had remaining at their disposal 10,970,110.68 francs. 

§ 2. Thb was transactions or aorictjbtdrai, mutual crbdit banks. 

While the war considerably reduced the normal work of the agricul¬ 
tural mutual credit banks, it opened to them on the other hand a new 
sphere of action in the granting of loans for cultivating neglected land. 
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and of loans to military pensioners and civilian victims of the war for the 
purchase of small rural properties. 

A. Advances for the Cultivation of Ifleglected Land, — When the stat¬ 
istics revealed that for autumn cereals alone the diminution of land sown 
on I January 1916 was 740,000 hectares, as compared with 1914, in the 
territory 'which had not been invaded, the Government took action and on 
6 October 1916 a Law was passed authorizing advances to communes 
for a period equal to that which must elapse before the harvest. The dif¬ 
ficulties of applying this law prevented it from producing appreciable prac¬ 
tical results. To remove these difiiculties it was replaced by a new Law, 
dated 7 April 1917, and it was decided that the advances for which appli¬ 
cation had been made unaer the repealed law would be granted in conform¬ 
ity with the Law of 7 April 1917, to be in force “ for the duration of the 
vrar and of the agricultural season following the cessation of hostilities " 
(Art. i). 

This law authorizes advances for the cultivation of neglected land 
to departments and communes, co-operative societies and associations for 
mechanical cultivation. The advances thus granted are for a period of three 
years and interest at one per cent, is payable on them. The members 
of co-operative societies are not obliged to subscribe capital in cash, as 
their liability towards the society can be represented by their occupation 
of the land of which they are proprietors or tenants. 

In fact the advances for which the Law of 1917 pro'sddes were almost 
exclusively applied for by co-operative societies belonging for the most 
part to the liberated departments. The agriculturists of these districts, 
unable by their own unaided efforts to overcome the obstacles of every 
kind which met them while restoring their farms to cultivation, under¬ 
stood perfectly aU the advantages they might derive from the Law of 1917. 
They not only perceived the possibility of obtaining advances on advan¬ 
tageous terms while waiting for compensation for war damages, but they 
also took into consideration the facUities that co-operation might offer 
for the purchase of fertilizers, animals, and indispensable requisites. Under 
these circumstances the co-operative societies of the liberated regions de- 
vdoped rapidly, and contributed to the rehabilitation of life in the devas¬ 
tated districts. On the other hand, no department daimed the benefit 
of the law, and to communes only very few advances were granted. 

Fifty-six commimes have benefited by^ the law of 16 October 1916. 
They received 405,661 francs in advances for the purpose of putting un¬ 
der cultivation 1,401 hectares. In 1918 the repayments and credits with¬ 
drawn amounted to 202,479 francs, and in 1919 to 36,674.60 francs, that is, 
a total of 239,153.60 francs. On 31 December 1919 the outstanding loans 
to communes only amounted to 166,507.40 francs. Seven other communes 
availed themselves of the Law of 7 April 1917 for putting under cultivation 
557 hectares and received advances to a total amount of 191,450 francs. 
The repayments and credits withdrawn amounting to 67,000 francs the 
outstanding loans at the end of 1918 were 124,450 francs. 

On the other hand 20 co-operative societies with 602 members took 
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advantage of the Law of 7 April 1917 for the cultivation of 9,153 hectares 
in 1918, In that year the}’ received advances to a total amount of 2,597,400 
francs. The repayments and credits withdrawn amounted to 1,530,484.15 
francs, so that the outstanding loans at the end of 1918 amounted to 
1,066,915.85 francs. In the course of the following year 19 co-operative 
societies numbering 627 members, and cultivating 11,473 hectares, ob¬ 
tained loans to the amount of 7,364,000 francs of which, however, at the 
end of December 1919 only 5,750,000 francs had been actually paid to them. 

Dp to the end of 1919, co-operative societies and communes had received 
through the application of the Law of 7 April 1917, a total sum of 8,548,850 
francs in advances; the repayments and credits withdrawn amounted to 
1,759,484.15 francs so that the outstanding loans were 6,789,365.85 
francs (i;. 

B. Credit for the Purchase of Small Rural Properties by Military Pen¬ 
sioners and Civilian Victims of the War, — A Law of 9 April 1919 pro¬ 
vided for granting loans to facilitate the purchase and improvement 
of small rural properties by persons belonging to the following classes: 

{a) Es-soldiers and ex-sailors entitled to pensions paid by the State 
for wounds received or illnesses contracted during the course of the war: 

(S) Widows entitled to pensions or life annuities paid by the State 
or by the Caisse de prevoyance des marins francais , because of the deaths 
of their husbands from wounds received or iUness contracted during the war; 

(c) Those who are entitled to life indemnities or pensions paid 
by the State or by the Caisse de prevoyance des marins frangais because 
of injuries caused to persons hy the war. 

These loans, granted by the agricultural mutual credit banks, or by 
building societies (2), were repayable by annual instalments, the interest be¬ 
ing at the reduced rate of i per cent. Unfortunately the properties purchased 
by the help of these loans were not to have a value above 10,000 francs. 
It was doubtless this low figure which prevented purchasers from seeking 
to benefit by the law. The Minister of Agriculture, replying recently 
to a question asked in the Chamber of Deputies by M. de Rothschild de¬ 
clared that ‘'the regional agricultural mutual credit banks had, b}’appli¬ 
cation of the Law of 9 April 1918, granted to military pensioners and civil¬ 
ian victims of the war in 1918 and 1919,95 loans amounting to 4,059,986.46 
francs. Up to i January- 1921 loans to the total amount of 4,898,675.69 
were granted to 537 persons of whom 453 were ex-service men and 84 
were war widows (3). 

These figures are insignificant. The Law of 9 April 1918 was repealed 
and replaced by a section of the Law of 5 August 1920, which raises to 
40,000 francs the amount of individual long term loans, whoever may 

(i; Ail these figures nre taken from the Mmisttrial Rcpoit rit\doTisly cited. 

(5) These to ictieb, organized under the Ea'w of 10 April 1508 ate for the purpose of gianl- 
ing long term loans at a reduced rate of intere'^t to purchasers uf j-wa U properties (fields, 
gardens or private houses). See our issues of June, Juls' and September ioi«. 

(3) Journal O^cieU 20 May 1921 
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be the borrower. Military pensioners and milian war victims alone have 
the right to pay only i per cent, interest, accorded to them by the I^aw 
of 9 April 1918, and the new law continues in their favour that clause of 
the repealed law according to which a bonus of 50 centimes per 100 francs 
is annually paid by the State, for each legitimate child bom after contract¬ 
ing the loan, so as to diminish the annuity charges pa3^able by the bor¬ 
rower to the lending society. 

These allowances are paid by the State directly to the lending society- 
on account of the borrower who thus has to pay the difference between 
the total annuity^ charge and the allowance of the State, To make the 
matter clear let us take for example a loan of 40,000 francs for 23 years. 


The annuity^ charge payable is 1,816.26 fr. 

Should a child be bom to the borrower after con¬ 
tracting the loan the State will pay for him. . . . 200.00 francs 

The borrower will therefore pay’ only.1,616.28 » 

For the second child the State will payr. 400.00 > 

The borrower will only pay.1,416.28 » 

For the third child the share of the State will be . . . . 600.00 » 

And that of the borrower.1,216.28 » 

For the sixth child the share of the State will be ... . 1,200.00 >• 

And that of the borrower. 616.28 » 

For the ninth child the share of the State will be ... . 1,800.00 » 

And that of the borrower will Jbe reduced to. 16.28 


And with the tenth child the annual payment will be entirely at the 
expense of the State (i). 

§ 3, The national office op aoricultdral credit. 

The crisis through which, owing to the war, co-operative agricultural 
credit passed, and stiU more the necessity of re-adjusting it to the new 
conditions of existence after the cessation of hostilities, led to the accom¬ 
plishment of a long desired reform. Agricultural co-operative credit, 
as it exists in France, did not originate in an a priori conception of the 
l^slature; it is the outcome of experience, and its legal status was based 
on a variety’ of different provisions. At the close of the war there were 
no fewer than twelve laws on the subject (2) and the time seemed to have 
come for the unification of this scattered legislation. This was accom¬ 
plished by the I<aw of 5 August 1920, referred to more than once in the 
course of this study. 

(i) It would have been necessary here to lefer to the Law of 21 June 1919 by which bpedal 
credit faciUties were given to agricultuiists of the invaded departments, if this law had not 
been almost at once repealed by the Law of 5 August 1920 which consolidated the legislation 
on mutual credit and co-operation. 

(3) Laws of 5 November 1894, 31 Jtlarch 1899, 35 December 1900, 20 July 1901, 29 
December 1906, 14 January 1908, 18 February 1910, 19 March 1910, 26 February 1912, 
30 November 1912, 9 April 1918, and 21 June 1910. 
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Not only did this Law unify and adapt to new requirements the legal 
status of mutual agricultural credit, but it was also an efEort to reduce to 
a minimum the necessary delay in obtaining advances. With this object 
a public office was opened, financially independent and directed by re¬ 
sponsible managers; the National Office of Agricultural Credit. In a general 
wB,y this office ensures the application of the legislation on mutual agri¬ 
cultural credit. It special objects are : 

1. The management of the funds appropriated to agricultural 
credit (i); 

2. The management of deposits received by the regional mutual 
agricultural credit banks and entrusted to it by them; 

3. The issue of bonds through the regional mutual agncultural 
credit banks; 

4. The management of the hinds arising from the repa3nnent made 
on an advance of 100 millions of francs granted by the State to Depart¬ 
mental Agricultural Committees, under the Law of 4 May 1918, relating 
to the cultivation of neglected land (2). 

(i) By the terms of the Eaw of 17 November 1897, the Bank of France xvas to advance 
40,000,000 francs, without interest, to the State, for purposes of agricultural credit, and to 
make an annual pa3Tnent equal to the ei^th part of the rate of discount multiplied by the 
figures of the productive circulation. When the rate of discount is 3.50 per cent, the propor¬ 
tion fixed for the calculation of the annuity is raised to one seventh of the rate of discount, 
and when it exceeds 4 per cent, the proportion is fixed at one eighth (Agreements of 1911). 
By an Agreement of 26 October 1917 the advance of 40,000,000 francs was continued and new 
rules were made for the calculation of the annual payment. According to M. Henry Sagnier 
{Journal d^Agriculture pratique, Paris, 3 November 1921) on 31 December 1920 the sums paid 
to the State hy the Bank of France and appropriated to agricultural credit amounted to 
40,000,000 francs for the advance without interest, and about 300,000,000 francs for the annual 
payments. The advances, made out of this, less repayments, amounted to: 


francs 

Short term credit. 64,719,920 

Advances to a>mmiuies. 5<l,9o8 

Advances to co-operative societies. 21,745,463 

Advances to co-operative societies and to comminies. 10,547,516 

Eong term credit. 18,012,150 

Eong term credit to disabled soldiers. 8,147,638 

Special advances to the liberated regions. 1,080,000 

Total . . . 124,307,595 


From April to August 1921 the Committee of Management of the National Office advanced 
about 50,000,000 francs to the regional agricultural credit banks. In September 39 regional 
banks again received advances amounting to about 5,600,000 francs. Of these advances 
more t han three-quarters were devoted, on the one hand to long tenn loans for cultivation 
on a small scale, especially to disabled soldiers, and on the other, to loans to agricultural 
co-operative societies. 

{2) These repayments amounted about 36,500,000 francs at the end of October 1921. 
(Henry Sagnier, in the article dted). 
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The organization and working of the National Office of Agricultural 
Credit resemble those of great financial institutions. For the payment and 
repayment of advances, it adopts the banking methods of current accounts 
and cheques, which enables it exactly to proportion the State advances 
to the real and urgent needs of regional banks. It will serve as a bank 
for adjusting the funds at the disposal of the regional banks to their needs, 
being in a position to take account of the requirements of every agricultural 
credit bank according to the time of 3"ear and the nature of the cultivation 
in the district. 

The advances for short and medium teim loans will be made by means 
of current accounts to be opened with the Treasury Office, with the Caisse 
des Depdts et Consignations, and with the Bank of France. This will 
enable the regional banks to obtain hi a few days the advances needed 
and will reduce to a minimum the paper currency, the advances being 
only granted in proportion to the requirements. 

For long term advances the regional banks ma}- receive in cash the 
sums to be paid to their members; but these sums wdH only be given to 
them according to the number and amount of the loans applied for. 

§ 4. Subsidies to assoclations 

FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OP MOTOR-CUETIVATION. 

The question of the encouragement of motor-cultivation was brought 
before Parliament as early as 1913, but it was not until 1915 that a Decree 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, dated 7 September, decided that a sub¬ 
sidy of 33 per cent, should be given to agricultural associations for the pur¬ 
chase of tractors for purposes of experiment and demonstration." For 
the liberated regions the subsidy might be raised to 50 per cent. 

Subsidies were also granted for the purchase of 29 tractors in 1916 
and of 195 in 1917. The^- amounted to 66,650 francs in 1916 and to 
1,011,224 francs in 1917. 

At this time the Daws of 2 January and 7 April 1917 on the cultiva¬ 
tion of land were passed These laws authorized the granting of sub¬ 
sidies of 50 per cent, to agricultural associations, departments, and com¬ 
munes for the purchase of tractors. For this object special credits were 
inserted in 1917, 1918, and 1919 in the budget of exceptional expenses 
of the civil departments of the Ministrj' of Agriculture; ihey were managed 
by the Motor-Cultivation Department established at the IVIinistry of Agri¬ 
culture, under a Decree of 6 May 1917, and attached to the ]Ministry of 
the liberated Regions by a Decree of 18 September 1919. 

The conditions attached to these subsidies wrere laid down by several 
decrees. In the departments which had not been invaded they were al¬ 
lotted to agricultural associations, departments and communes. But 
in the liberated r^ons they might be given through the medium of the 
Office of Agricultural Reconstruction to individual agriculturists who 
had suffered loss through the war (Order of 16 July 1919). In conformity 
with these provisions, from i January 1918 to 31 December 1919, subsidies 
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amounting to 13,300,219 francs were granted for the purchase of 1,793 
machines. There were also sent in for consideration up to 31 December 
1910, applications for subsidies which would amoimt to about 34»340»<^oo 
francs, 12 millions of which would be for the departments which had not 
been invaded, and 22,340,000 francs for the liberated regions. 

The granting of subsidies authorized by the two laws of 1917 regaiJing 
the cultivation of land was an exceptional war-time measure. But after 
I Januar}’' 1920 the IMmister of x 4 griculture had no longer at his disposal 
the exceptional credit of the Motor-ciiltivatioii Department as it was 
transferred to the I^Iinistry of the I/iberated Regions, which henceforth 
was exdusivdy charged with the duty of ensuring the cultivation of the 
land in the departments devastated by the war. It was therefore necessary 
to consider new provisions for 1920. 

By an Order of 26 December 1919 the new conditions for the grant¬ 
ing of subsidies for motor-cultivation were fixed, the administration un¬ 
dertaking to apply to Parliament for the necessary credit. By the terms 
of this Order the subsidies were reduced to 10 per cent, for machines im¬ 
ported from abroad, and to 25 per cent, for those of French manufacture, 
to be raised by 5 or 10 per cent, according to the place of manufacture, 
for co-operative societies. In the Budget of the Ministry of x\griculture 
for 1930, the Chambers voted a credit of 14,110,000 francs for the encour¬ 
agement of motor-cultivation for the benefit of the departments which 
had not been invaded as well as for the liberated districts. But a special 
Order was issued on 18 December 1920, raisLug the subsidies somewhat 
in 1920 for agriculturists who had suffered losses through the war. For 
them the maximum rate might be 25 per ceut. for imported machines, 
and 40 per cent, for machines of French manufacture. 

The Report of the Ministry of Agricultuie upon the Measures taken 
for the Fncouragemeiit of Mechanical Cultivation, dated 8 January 1931 (i), 
from which we take the subjoined information, contains a statistical state¬ 
ment according to departments, of the number and amount of the sub¬ 
sidies granted to various motor-cultivation societies indicated b^^ name. 

It may be thus summarized; 

Table III. — Subsidies to Motor-cultivation Societies, 


Yeoxs 

Xiimbjc of xnotoi-cultivation 
soaeties and other 
mbtitntioiis to Tihich 
■.nb^idics wat siranted 

Purchase price 

0^ nuclim's 

tr. 

^ Ainount of tlic subsidies 

1 

fi. 

1916 . 

19 

217,^62 

1 66,050 

1917 - • 

150 

2,818,322 

1.011,224 

IQiS . . . 

155 

6,464,530 

2.999,300 


(i) Joiitnal OHiculf 2 February i<>2i 
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There are no figures for 1919 in the Report, but they are to be found 
in the Preliminary Report of the Order for the Appointment of the Cen¬ 
tral Commission for Mechanical Cultivation, which was established in 
March 1920. These figures are unfortunately on a different basis from 
those which we have given, but we think nevertheless they are of suffici¬ 
ent interest to be given here 

Tabie IV. Number of Tractors 
for the Purchase of which a Subsidy was Granted. 



1 Nuiubei of machines loi the 

Number of loadimes foi thr^ 


Yeatb 

puichacte ot \ihidi a subbidv 
oi ^3 per cent was ..muted 

pmchise of which a ^ubsld^ 
ol 50 per cent was {planted 

Total 

IQ 16 

46 

_ 

t6 

lOI? 

154 

7 

iCi 

1918 

12 1 

* 24T 

365 

1919 

53 

1 

a.571 


§ 5. Subsidies to -uutuu insurance vSocieties. 

Subsidies to societies for mutual insurance against agricultural risks 
date from 1897. At that time M. Meline, then Minister of Agriculture, 
on his own initiative altered the clause in the agricultural budget which 
related to assistance in case of losses, and devoted part of the funds to 
subsidies for the encouragement of mutual insurance societies. To legal¬ 
ize this reform, the Minister introduced the alteration into the budget 
for the year 1898, at tlie same time asking the Chamber for credit for this 
purpose Parhaiiient ratified the innovation, giving its consent to the 
inseition of a sum of 500,000 francs lu the budget, withdrawn from the funds 
hitherto devoted to the assistance of individual case>s, and appropriated 
for subsidies to small niutrcil insurance societies. 

On 31 December 1897, number of societies receiving subsidies 
was 1,484 ; no new societies weie formed in 1898, 341 in 1899, 342 in 1900, 
396 in 190T, 460 in 1902, 737 in 1903, 1,105 in 1904, i,ii6iu 1905,1,138 
in 1906, 1,048 in 1907, 977 in 1908, 784 in 1909, 676 in iqio, 963 in 1911, 
884 in 1912, and 902 in 1913. 

Owing to the rapid increase in the number of the societies, the sum 
appropriated to subsidies soon became insufficient. The original credit ot 
500,000 francs was raised to 600,000 francs m 1903, and to 1,200,000 francs 
in 1905 It was 1,540,000 francs in 1914. 

The subsidies are of two kinds, the one to encourage the formation 
of new societies, the other to help those which have suffered serious loss 
in the course of their business. 
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The first, called initial or fotmdation subsidies, are granted to socie¬ 
ties in the course of formation. They enable them not onLj to cover the 
cost of organization, which is usually trifling, bnt also to form a smaU re- 
sen^e fund. They are fixed according to a scale, taking into account the 
value of the capital assured, the number of members, and the extent of 
the area of operations. They vaay’ from 500 to 1,000 francs 

The second kind of subsidy is granted to societies in full working order, 
which have existed for at least twdve months and have suffered excep¬ 
tional losses in the course of the ^^ear. Their object is to help the societies 
when they have not the required resources either to compensate their 
members sufficiently or to replace the resen^e funds to which they have 
been obliged to have recourse to pay compensation. These subsidies 
are calculated in proportion to the losses, taking into account the importance 
of the society, the number of its members, and especially of the extent 
to which each member contributes, that is of the rate of piemiitms and 
levies. They are also calculated according to a scale, and must not be 
less than 100 francs. 

We ma3’ add that the subsidies are reserved solely for re-insured soci¬ 
eties, to the exclusion of those which prefer to remain in isolation. The 
local mutual societies, which exist or have been formed in a department 
or districr where there is not j^et a re-insurance society, may re-insure 
themselves in one of the societies in Paris, which directly re-insure the local 
societies not within the area of operations of a re-insurance society, until 
such a society can be formed. 

The agricultural mutual insurance societies suffered heavily during 
the war, not only in the invaded districts, where many of them completdy 
disappeared, but throughout the whole country. Many of the managers 
and secretary-treasurers of these associations were mobilized. It was as 
a rule, impossible for the older agriculturists and the women and children, 
anxious before everything else to carry on from day to day the most urgent 
part of the farm work, to take the place of those who were absent, and 
ensure the working of agricultural mutual insurance institutions. The 
scourges usually so dreaded by agriculturists, fire, hail, cattle disease, etc., 
were a menace much less serious that that held over them by the war. 
Consequently the necessity of insuring crops and cattle against the different 
agiiailtural risks caused less anxiety to most of the agriailturists, and this 
state of things was not favourable to the growth of insurance institutions. 
While in 1914 578 mutual societies were formed, the numbers fell to 68 
in 1915, 48 in 1916, 38 in 1917, and 68 in 1918. In 1919 the number rose 
to 127 and in 1920 to 162. 

Owing to this stagnation the credit appropriated to subsidies was 
considerabty reduced during the war; for 1918 it was only 500,000 francs. 

But directly after the cessation of hostilities the legidature again 
announced its intention of encoumging mutual agricultural insurance in¬ 
stitutions as largely as before by inserting in the budget of 1919 a credit 
of 900,000 francs, raised to 1,400,000 francs in the budget of 1920, A 
corresponding revival of the^ mutual societies took place, for no fewer 
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than 14,400 mutual agricultural insurance societies were in receipt of sub¬ 
sidies on 31 December 1919 and 14,562 on 31 December 1920. 

According to the Reports of the Ministry of Agriculture on their 
working (i), these 14,562 societies were thus divided: 


Ivi ve stock itxsurance societies.10,138 

Dive stock re-insurance societies. 77 

Fire insurance societies. 4,213 

Fire re-insurance societies. 36 

Hail insurance societies. 28 

Accident insurance societies. 68 

x\ccident re-insurance societies. 2 


The total amount of the subsidies granted in 1920 was 1,275,200 fr. 
divided as follows: 


Dive stock insurance societies.934,000 fr. 

Fire insurance societies.288,990 » 

Hail insurance societies.* . . . * 17,000 » 

Accident insurance societies. 33,300 » 


ITALY. 

THE TEACHING OF CO-OPERATION 
AND OF MUTUAL INSURANCE. 

SOURCES: 

Casalini (Dr, Mario): L’insetniaimailo della coopcrazioiie. Alinaxiacco dc L'llaha A^ricola, 
PidCeusEa, ion;. 

Casauni (Dr. JVIaiio) e RAnmRi (Dr. Ettvire): l/iubcgiianiailo della Cf jopeiazione e della xnu- 
Ixialit^i a*3;raria Relazioiie. Rome, igjo. 

Manpredi (Avv. Felice); Per Teducazione a)operativa. La Rmsta della Cooperasione, 
No. 9-10. Rome, Septeniber-October, 1921. 

Do.: n cotho supcriorc di cooporazioxie piebbo riblituto Nazionolc della Mutiialita Agiaria. 

La Cooperazione Italiana, No. 1,473. Milan, 7 October 1921. 

Ob (a.) : I corsi di applicazionc per la cooperazione in Milano. Bollcltino delVOpera Nazionale 
per i CombaUenti^ No. 2. Rome, April-June. 1921. 

VaiAr (Giovanni): I corsi accclcrati di cooperazione e di previdenza, La Rm^a della 
Cooperazione^ No. 7-8, Rome, July-August 1921. 

(i) Rapport du Ministre de e’agricueturb sur le a?oNCTioNNBMENT des socifen&s 
B*A«»URANCES ET DE REASSURANCES MDTUELLE 9 AORICOLBS DE 1914 A I919 (PaiiS, I920) 
and the corre&poi^ng report for 1020 (Paris, 1921). 
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IL CORSO « 4 UPERIORE PER L’INSEGN VMENTO DDLL\ COOPERAZIONE AXL’T 7 NI\ KRSITA COMMERCIALE 

“I,uiGi Boccoxi” Di :Mil 4 XO Lp Rtvista dcUa Coopeuizione, No o-io. Rome, Septem- 

bci-Octol«Lr, 1921. 

CoRso srPEiiioRE DI cooPERAZioxE PREbso L.\ Socii'TA T^manetaria. Im Rivisto dclla Coopo- 

tPzuuhc, No. y-io Rome, Septcmbcr-October, 1921. 

For some time past the teaching of co-operation and of agricultural 
mutual insurance has been more and more organized and difiEused in Italy, 
by certain bodies which*have recognized the desirability of forming, by 
means of courses of technical and practical instruction, individuals capable 
of carrying on propaganda and of directing the co-operative movement, 
which is daily acquiring greater importance in the country. 

The work done in this direction during the last few years calls for 
notice on account of the excellent results obtained. 

§ I. The steps taken by the national credit rNSTITOTE 
POR CO-OPERATION AND BY THE HITMANITAlRIAN SOCIETY. 

During the last two 3"ears the National Credit Institution for Co¬ 
operation has started in every part of Italy shoit elementary courses, 
extending over two months, for 1:he preparation of co-operators; it may 
be said that nearl3'' all the chief towns of proAunces have now had b3’^ turns 
their course, to which the most suitable persons of the district were sent 
to learn the rudiments of technical co-operation; they were assisted by 
scholarships, as man3’' of them were working men who otherwise could 
not have left their work to devote themselves to study. The fundamental 
ideas of book-keeping and of legislation on co-operative societies formed 
the subject of these courses. 

In 1920 five were held ; at Venice, Verona, Bari, Naples, and Caserta. 
The pupils were in all 124, coming for the most part from co-operative 
'dbour societies and distributive societies; there were 265 days of study, 
with 6 hours a da^' at the school. The programme, eminently practical, 
was drawn up by experienced local teachers. The cost was more than 
1,000 liras per pupils (i). More recentl3’’ two other courses were started; 
one at Prato, for the provinces of Florence, Siena, Arezzo, Pisa, and Lucca, 
lasting 50 days, attended by 27 pupils, the other for Latium with 18 
pupils. 

The work of the Humanitarian Societ3’ of IVIilan deserves special not¬ 
ice (2). Last' year it resumed its higher courses for co-operators, which 
were also held this year; they lasted six months and produced most 

(1) See the Report for the year 1920 of the National Credit Institution loi Co-operation. 

(2) The Humanitarian Society originated in Milan in 1893 throng a legacy amounting 
to 10,000,000 lire left by Piospero Mois^ Eoria for the purpose of “ putting the unfortunate, 
without distinction, in a condition to rise of themselves, and procuring for them Support, 
work, and instruction. It aims, among other things, at promoting and helping schools of 
art and technical schools, household and lural industries, co-operative societies for produc¬ 
tion and labour, and similar institutions adapted for the prevention of imemploymcnt. 
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satisfactory results. For selected individuals coming from elementary 
courses, or from co-operative organizations, they provided a wide range 
of instruction under the guidance of eminent co-operators and university 
professors; political economy, statistics, the elements of law, notions of 
history and co-operative legislation, hygiene, industrial and agricultural 
technology and the history of the labour movement, were the chief subjects 
of these higher courses. The lessons were alternated with exerdces, 
oral discussions, written essays, and visits for instruction to co-operative 
industrial undertakings. After the course the pupils spent a short prac¬ 
tical novitiate at some of the most important co-operative institutions. 

At the close of the last six months* course the experiment was tried 
of holding written and oral examinations. About forty pupils took part, 
some of whom held scholarships granted by the Humanitarian Society, 
others scholarships offered by the Opera Nazkmah per i Comhattenii (i). 

The pupils are of different classes; side by side wdth working men 
may be seen persons who have attended intermediate schools, and even 
universities. The courses were most successful, not only in respect of 
the results of the examination, but also because of the eager interest dis¬ 
played b}^ the pupils. 

Thus the Humanitarian Society helps to train leaders for the co-oper¬ 
ative movement. Next year the course will be changed with a view 
to co-ordinating better the various lessons, to which will be added thrift, 
a subject of general ana fundamental interest. 


§ 2. The bdcoher course for the teaching of co-operation 

AT THE COIOIERCIAE UNn^ERSITY OF HIEAN. 

Some teaching institutions have thought it desirable to introduce 
the subject of co-operation into their programmes. Of these the most 
important is the “ I^uigi Bocconi ** Commercial Universit}’' of Milan, which 
at the beginning of the scholastic year 1920-21 formed within its own 
school of economics a vSection of Co-operation. This Section, besides 
teaching the economic and social principles of co-operation, takes up 
the study of various questions connected with the co-operative movement, 
the collection of statistics, etc., so that it is now the principal institution 
for the scientific study of co-operation in Italy. 

To this Section only pupils of the 3rd and 4th course of the University 


(i) The Opera Naziomlc per i CovibaUetiti, constituted by the lieutenancy Decree No. 1,970 
of 10 December 1917, aims at “ providing moral, economic, financial and tedmical assistance 
for soldiers.” Among the duties of its “ Social Section ” ’is that of promoting the establish¬ 
ment of elementary industrial, commercial, and agricultural schools, which seek to assist 
the intellectual and vocational t]|iimng of working men or persons of the middle class. See 
on this subject the artide in our issue of Jime-July iQrg. 
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are admitted. During the school year just closed, 19 pupils were registered. 
Of one *iet of lessons the subjects were : The economic and social im¬ 
portance of co-operation. — Explanation and criticism of the legislation 
connected with it. — Sketch of the organization of the co-operative 
movement in Ital}’. — Organization of credit for co-operation. 

In a second set of lessons the following subjects were taken up: — The 
conception of co-operation as a social fact: co-operation in general tends 
to confine it^^elf to a class. Different forms of co-operation in different 
countries. Consequence of such differences (of function and form) as 
regards statistics of co-operation : diversity and difficulty of international 
comparisons. — Distributive co-operation lends itself better to inter¬ 
national comparisons and the reason for this. General ideas of distributive 
co-operation. Statistical comparisons between co-operative distributive 
societies in the countries of Europe. Sources of information. — Co-oper¬ 
ation in Prance. Statistics of co-operation in France. This opportun- 
mty is taken for explaining more clearly the reasons of the diversity of 
the statistics, and of the consequent difficulty of making comparisons. — 
Italian statistics respecting co-operation: official sources and private 
sources or statistics published by the National Deague of Co-operative 
Societies. Other sources of statistics. Sources of information on Italian 
co-operative societies descriptive rather than statistical. Comparative 
examination of the official statistics of 1906 and 1910. 

As the subject for the thesis which they must write to obtain their 
diploma many of the pupils took questions respecting co-operation, among 
which we ma3’’ mention the following : The capital contributed by members 
and that obtained on credit in co-operative distributive societies. How 
best to encourage the investment of small savings in the shares of co-oper¬ 
ative societies instead of in savings deposits in banking institutions. 
The distribution of profits between capital and labour in co-operative 
productive societies. The organization of credit for co-operation. 

The first year of the w^orking of the Section opened with warm support 
from the pupils, and with excellent results. The prospectus for the next 
scholastic year is now being drawn up; the lessons will be completed by 
visits to the prindpal centres of the co-operative movement, and the pub¬ 
lication of a series of monographs on the principal problems connected 
with co-operation will be commenced. 


§ 3. Tim WORE OF THB “ ISTITUTO NAZIONAI,® DEU/A MTJTUAEITA AGRARIA 
IN THE TRAINING OP CO-OPERATORS. 

The Istiiltto Nazionale per la Mutualita Agraria (Rome) has taken up 
the teaching of co-operation with more ample means and with special 
reference to agricultural co-operation. On 20 June 1919 it formed a 
section solely with this object. It proposes : 

(a) by means of special teaching in public schools and of special 
temporary courses to diffuse a knowledge of mutual insurance, co-operation, 
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rural hygiene, and the laws of social thrift, and more particular!}-, to 
produce trained persons capable of directing and administering mutual 
agricultural insurance societies, and of promoting the formation of such 
societies; 

(b) to train persons for assisting in agricultural associations in 
the application of rules for the prevention of disease in men and animals, 
and accidents in agricultural labour; 

(c) propaganda for the encouragement of social thrift. 

The funds are subscribed by different bodies, either in the form of 
scholarships for those attending the courses, or as contributions towards 
the expenses of teaching. 

In 1919, 1920 and 1921, the section arranged two different kinds 
of course, one lasting ten days, the other thirty days. Preference was 
given to the shorter courses of ten days. 

The Institution has found by experience that the greatest ejBBioiency 
ma}- be attained by adopting the following fundamental principles : 

1. Short duration of the course: this ensures the attendance of 
a larger number of persons, as it does not keep them too long absent 
from their normal occupations; 

2. Specialization of teaching; instead of general lessons illustrat¬ 
ing the various forms of co-operation and of agricultural mutual insurance 
societies, it is to be preferred that each course should illustrate one t3’pe 
of co-operative or mutual society, supplying aU needful information on 
the subject. Thus at the end of the lessons, the pupils are in a position 
to form and to manage that kind of society which they have been studying 

3. lyessons alternating with free discussions, in which the teacher 
should answer any question addressed to him by his pupils. 

To give an idea of the importance of the short courses we reproduce 
here the programme of one specially devoted to explaining the mutual 
ijisurance of cattle: Co-operation and agricultural mutual insurance (a 
general view of the co-operative and mutual insurance movement in the 
country). Mutual live stock insurance societies (the legal constitution 
of mutual insurance societies — regulations for obtaining legal recognition 
of such societies and of their federations — organization and working). 
Provincial federations for live stock insurance (organization and working). 
Mutual live stock insurance societies (detailed study of the rules with dis¬ 
cussion). The system of management of a mutual live stock insurance 
society (examination of the registers necessary). Practical exercises 
in the systems of management of a mutual live stock insurance society 
(opening of books and management of a mutual society according to models). 
Mutual live stock insurance societies and their financial methods. Re¬ 
insurance. 

In 1920 in different provinces 16 courses of 10 days' duration were 
held on various forms of co-operation and mutual insurance. They were 
attended by 831 pupils, who may be thus classified according to their oc¬ 
cupations : 
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agriculttuists .203 

teachers.17 ^ 

veterinary surgeons.ii? 

secretaries of co-operative societies. 98 

land surveyors. 47 

organizers. 38 

students . 35 

insurance agents. 28 

employes. 23 

communal secretaries . 17 

priests. 17 

lawyers . 13 

accountants. ii 

tradesmen. 8 

school inspectors.* . . . . 4 

licentiates of industrial schools. i 


It should be observed that by a decision of the Management Committee 
a number of scholarships was placed at the disposal of students nominated 
by organizations of agricultural labourers. 

Besides the shorter courses there were monthly courses with a wider 
range of instruction. 

• A monthly course ending 30 September last was held in Rome (i) 
to bring the following subjects before pupils coming from different districts: 

L^slation on co-operativ^ societies in general and agricultural 
mutual insurance societies in particular, compared. — Co-operation in the 
principal countries of Europe and America. — Co-operation in general 
and agricultural mutual insurance in Italy (co-operation for distribution, 
production, and labour, for rural credit. Catholic and non-confessional,, 
for purchase and sale). — Agricultural mutual insurance societies in Italy 
and their federations. — Federations of co-operative societies abroad 
and in Italy. This course, intended for persons already holding diplomas 
and for heads of organizations, or prominent representatives of the various 
branches of the movement, gave the students a complete picture of the 
piindples and practice of co-operation. 

While experience has shown that short courses, devoted exclusively 
to the illustration of one type of co-operative society or mutual insurance 
society are most useful, the same cannot be said of courses lasting one mohth 
which are too short for the complete training of managers of co-oper¬ 
ative societies. 


x) The couxse was inaugaiated by Btiigi Buzasatti with a masterly speech published 
in the Nuot'a Antohgta, Rome, i October 1921, No. 1189. 
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For this reason the Istituto Nazionale della MuiuaUtd Agraria took 
the initiative — already put into execution — in founding a Free Co¬ 
operative Univeisity {UniversitA Libera della Cooperazione) the object 
of which is the " training of persons capable of managing and administer¬ 
ing co-operative societies, and of diffusing the principles of co-operation 
and agricultural mutual insurance/' 

The University, of which I/Uigi Uuzzatti is President, will hold six 
months' courses every year. Art 24 ot its bye-laws is worthy of notice, 
because it gives an exact idea of the spirit animating the new institution. 
It says : “ Since the school should correspond with realities, representa¬ 
tives of the various political tendend^ affecting co-operation will be called 
upon to eiiplain objectively the technical reasons for their attitude, and 
to describe the actual condition of the respective organizations." During 
the school year lectures will also be given on the laws relating to sodal 
insurance. 

The University, which will be legally recognized, was formed with 
the collaboration of the Commune of Rolne, the Opera Nazionale per i 
Combattenti, and the Ministries of Uabour, of Agriculture, of the Interior, 
and of Public Instruction. Provindal administrations, communes, sav¬ 
ings-banks and co-operative sodeties have promised to contribute. 

Thus we see that Italy is organizing the leaching of co-operation with 
practical purposes, with the conviction that whale the co-operative sodeties 
ought to be managed by trustworthy men, it is necessary also that these 
men should know perfectly whatever it is essential to know in order 
fully to develop the institutions entrusted to them. 


§ 4. The proposed appointment op itinerant instructors 

IN CO-OPERATION. 

This short account of the steps taken in Italy with regard to co-oper- 
ati>7e teaching would be incomplete if we did not point out how in the 
Bill for the reform of the legislation on co-operative sodeties (No. 999) 
introduced into the Chamber of Deputies at its sitting of 22 November 
1922 by the Minister of Uabour and Sodal Thrift (I^briola) there was 
a plan for the institution of four groups of itinerant instructors in co¬ 
operation, with head-quarters respectively at Rome, Palermo, Bologna 
and Turin, to teach the following subjects : («) the prindples of economic 
sdence applied to co-operation; ip) the technology of co-operation in its 
various forms; (c) the elements of book-keeping and banking as applied 
to co-operation. 

These courses were to last two months. Each group of itinerant in¬ 
structors was tc consist of one professor and two assistants selected by 
competition from among those who could in any way show that they had 
the requisite qualifications for teaching the theory and practice of co¬ 
operation and of book-keeping as applied to it. The Government, in pro¬ 
posing these “ institutions for instruction in co-operation,” was animated 
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by the desire to obviate dangers arising from " impro^dzation, want of 
training and experience in the great mass of co-operators, causes of fail¬ 
ure and waste of stength which cannot but have a aeleterious eftect on 
the general economy of the country ” 

Nor should it be forgotten that in June 1908 the Supeiioi Council 
of I/abour and the Council of Thrift approved a Bill for the appointment 
of special itinerant instructois who, under the control of the Ministry cf 
i^griculture, should in various ways carry on an active propaganda for 
thrift in general (i). This proposal, for various reasons, could not be 
carried out, but in the agricultural budget a sufficient sum was set apart 
“ to promote and assist efforts ^made for the e®.couragement of thrift 
by means of itinerant instruction, lectures and other methods of propa¬ 
ganda. ” 

This sum, divided by the Government among the National lyeague 
of Co-operative Societies, the Italian Federation of Mutual Aid Societies, 
the Humanitarian Society of l^Iilan and the National Committee of Agri¬ 
cultural Mutual Insurance, facilitated the formation by these bodies 
of the first groups of itineiant instructors, three of whidi were formed 
in Mian, with the following programme corresponding with that already 
approved in 1908 hy the Superior Councils of Labour and of Thrift: 

(a) to carry on an active propaganda for the promotion of provident 
institutions in their various forms (mutual insurance, co-operation, sav¬ 
ing, insurance); 

(&) to explain the rules for the formation and successful working 
of such institutions; 

(c) to facilitate them in starting work aCnd in their practical working, 
providing also for necessary supervision; 

(d) to calculate in advance the charges falling upon the societies 
and the corresponding receipts; 

(e) to popularize the hygiene of labour, and social legislation in 
gereral. 

The means of giving effect to this programme were: oral propaganda, 
publications judiciously distributed, special lessons to candidates for the 
post of masters in elementary schools, and of communal secretaries, prize 
competitions, and other forms of encouragement for the best institutions. 

The appointment of these instructors is an important precedent for 
the institutions above described, and deserves mention for the zealous 
and useful activity shown by the instructors in propaganda and in the 
teaching of mutud insurarce and co-operation. 


(i) See on this subject our issue of January 1912, page i5u. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 
RELATING TO CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION, 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

DISTRICT AGRICUI^TURAI, CRJ^IT SOCEEXmS IN BOlimiA IN 1919. — Rapports 
DE l'Ofklcb de Statistiqde de la RApublique TchAcoslovaque. Prague, 1921, No. 10. 

Besides the Raffeisen Societies, there are found in Bohemia, under 
the title of District Agricultural Credit Societies, independent agricultural 
credit associations the primary object of which is to supply farmers with 
the credit required for working their holdings (i). On 31 December 1919, 
there were 166 of these, with 252,244 members. The share capital amount¬ 
ed to 18,688,000 crowns, and in addition the associations had reserve funds 
amounting to 14,834,000 crowns, savings deposits amounting to 807,782,000 
crowns and deposits on current account amounting to 21,427,000 crowrs. 
The loans granted during 1919 totalled 213,308,000 crowns, maae up 
as follows: 


Loans on personal security (acceptance of bills, etc.) 97,366,000 crowns 

Mortgage loans.. • • > 24,043,000 > 

Loans on the security of articles pledged or of mort¬ 
gages given by third parties.34,219,000 

Loans to communal authorities.I3,747i000 « 

Loans to co-operative agricultural societies. 43,933*000 » 


Repayments effected during the same year amounted to 32,747,000 
crowns. 

On 31 December 1919, the loans outstanding were thus divided: 


Loans on personal security.63,164,000 crowns 

Mortgage loans .86,035,000 » 

Loans on the security of articles pledged or of mort¬ 
gages given by third parties.18,755,000 » 

Loaus to commund authorities.29,966,000 » 

Loans to co-operative agricultural societies.13,342,000 » 


211,262,000 crowns 

The interest paid on the share capital did not exceed 2.03 per cent. 
In 1918 it was 1.35 per cent., in 1917 3.26 per cent., in 1916 3.29 per cent., 
in 1915 and 1914 3.55 per cent., and in 1913 3.99 per cent. 

The confidence placed in the District Agricultural Credit Societies 

(i) For more detailed information regarding these institutions see the International 
Review of Agricultural Economics of Augost-September 1931, page 400 and of October 1921, 
page 480. 
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is proved by the continuous increase in the amount of the deposits made. 
These have risen from 232,405,000 crowns in 1913 to 245,392,000 crowns 
in 1914,287,875,000 crowns in 1915,356,3i4iOOO crowns in 1916,480,839,000 
crowns in 1917, 720,592,000 crowns in 1918, 829,209,000 crowns in 
1919, although the rate of interest paid on deposits remains very low. 
This rate varies .from 0.25 per cent, to 4.25 per cent., and of the 
807,782,000 crowns entered in the deposit-books rates of interest be¬ 
tween 0.25 per cent and 2 per cent, were paid on 620,764,000 crowns, be¬ 
tween 2 and 3 per cent, on 167,109,000 crowns and between 3 and 4 per 
cent on 19,909,000 crowns. 


FINLAND. 


THB CO-OPERATIVE MOVEAIENT IN 191Q (i). — Andeisvarksasiheten i Fini^anp 
1919, I OG II. Peixervos XIX Arsbog, {Co-opefation %n Finland in 1919, !«;:./II. 10/// 
Ycxr Book of the Society “ Pcller'o ”). Helsingfors, Sailskapel Peilervo, 19C1 

Between 1918 and 1919 the number of co-operative societies in Fin¬ 
land increased from 2,991 to 3,138. All kinds of society showed an increase , 
the distributive societies increased from 689 to 740, the dairy societies from 
494 to 496, the credit societies from 708 to 714, the societies for the joint 
use of agricultural machines from 295 to 303, the societies for the working 
of peat bogs from 172 to 181 and other co-operative societies from 633 
to 704 

As is well known, a large number of tie co-operative societies are 
afSliated to the society " Pellervo." To this federation belonged in 1919, 
497 co-operative societies and miscellaneous societies, as compared witii 
464 in 1918. These 497 co-operative societies and miscdlaneous societies 
were thus classified: co-operative distributive societies 102 (76 in 1918), 
dairy societies 120 {116 in 1918); credit societies 182 (176 in 1918); 
miscellaneous societies 89 (92 in 1918). 

It will be seen from these figures that the part played by the 
“ Pellervo " Society in the country steadily increases. Out of 100 co¬ 
operative societies in Finland, 13 are aMated to the " Pellervo 
Society, whereas the proportion was only 12.5 per cent, in 1918 and li,6 
per cent, in IQ17; of the co-operative distributive societies 13.7 i)er cent, 
were aflSliated to the " Pellervo " Society, as' compared with ii.i per 
cent, in 1918 and 9 per cent, in 1917; of the credit .societies, 25.5 per 
cent., as compared with 24.9 in 1918 and 24.2 in 1917. 

We may add that the courses of instruction in co-operation which it 
gives through the medium of the Andelsinistitut (Institute for Co-operation) 
were attended by a larger number of pupils than in 1918. In the course 
on distributive co-operation there were 35 pupils, as compared with 44 


(il For previotis years see oat issues of September 1911, September and October 1915, 
May and Jtdy 1920. 
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in 1918; in the course on co-operative dairy societies, there were 18 pupils 
whereas in 1918 there were none. Moreover four local courses were given, 
while no such courses were given in 1918. 

We now give some figures relating to the work of the co-operative 
dairy societies, the co-operative credit societies, and the central co-opera¬ 
tive societies for ptu chase and sale. 

A. Co-operative Dairy Societies. — As we have seen the total num¬ 
ber of these sodeties increased from 494 in 1918 to 496 in 1919; the 
number of sodeties which furnished returns of thdr membership rose 
from 328 to 344; the number of members, on the other hand, diminished 
from 41,584 in 1918 to 41,540 in 1919. The value of the shares, the sup¬ 
plementary contributions, and the liability of members remained, generally 
speaking, unchanged. 

Nor is there mudi difierence in the number of cows possessed by the 
members. While in 1918 the membeis of 328 dairies possessed in all 
264,698 cows, an average of 6.4 per member, the 344 co-operative sode¬ 
ties which furnished returns possesssed 267,940 cows in 1919, an average 
of 6.5 per member. In 1918 for 317 dairies there were 15,159 members 
who had fewer than 4 cows, 20,516 had from 4 to 15 cows, 2,971 had more 
than 15; in 1919 the respective figures weie 338; 15,067, 21,945, and 
3084. 

The co-operative dairies in Finland generally recdve whole milk from 
thdr members, but in districts where the population is very ^rse, those 
peasants who have to go long distances before reaching the dairy — in 
some cases as far as 45 kilometres — possess s^aratois, and carry only 
the cieam (in some cases the cheese also) to the head-quarters of the sodety. 
Among the 387 (1918:371) sodeties wMch furnished returns on this subject 
260 {1918: 248) lecdved milk from their members, 87 (1918: 88) both milk 
and cream, 40 (1918: 35) cream only. The total quantity of milk sent 
to 301 {1918 : 307) dairies was 77,298,330 kilogrammes (1918:160,965,383), 
with a daily average per sodety of 2,301 {1918 : 2,229) ^n average per 
cow during the year of 731 (1918; 703). The ddries which recdved 
produce exdusivdy from their members were 107 in number (1918 : in), 
those which recdve produce also from non-members, 194 (1918 : 195). 
As to dairy machinery, 363 societies (1918 ; 363) possessed separators, and 
36 (1918. 33) had lefrigeratots. In 272 sodeties (1918: 276) out of 407 
(1918 : 406) steam was the motive force used : in 6 (1918; 5) dectridty, 
in 8 (1918 :7) steam and dectridty, in 10 (1918 ; 9) water power, in 3 (1918; 
2) steam and water power, in 53 (1918: 48) anirtial traction, in 35 (1918 : 52) 
manual labour. In 266 dairies out of 366 (1918:^258 out of 345) the 
milk is pasteurized. Of 177,298,330 {1918: 160,^5,383) kilogrammes 
of milk recdved by 301 {1918: 307) dairies, 147,741,899 (1918 : 
130,643,654) were utilized in butter malting, 6,535,525 (1918: 5,579»279) 
for cheese-making, 330,043 (1918: 369,684) for payments in kind, and 
22,670,863 {1918: 24,381,766) were sold. The quantity of butter made 
was 6,182,260 (1918: 6,750,005) kilc^;rarmnes, and that of cheese, 560,700 
(1918: 395,366) kilogrammes. 
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B. Co-ope,ative Crelit Scdehes. — The ntunber of co-operative credit 
societies increased by about 50 per cent, between 1913 and 1918, but 
in 1919 the percentage of increase diminished somewhat conaderably. 
In rgiS there were 708 credit ‘societies; in 1919 there were 714. 

The purposes for which loans were granted by these societies is shown 
in the following table: 


Nmiber, Amount, Periods and Purposes of Loans 
Granted by the Local Credit Societies. 
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In 1919, 591 local credit societies received advances from the Central 
Credit Institute, as compared with 606 in 1918 These banks contained 
28,873 members. The total share capital was 1,188,063 marks and the 
aggr^te reserve fmids 742,739 marks. They had, moreover, deposits 
amounting to 6,947,383 marfe The credits applied for to the Central 
Institute amounted, in the course of the year, to 28,442,842 marks, but 
the credits opened only amounted to 17,086,570 marks, an average of 
28,911 marks per society, and the sums actu^y advanced to 11,761,068 
marks per society or 19,900 marks per society. The sums advanced were 
thus 68.8 per cent of the credits opened. 

C Central Co-operative Societies hr Purchase and Sale. — There are 
in Finland three large central co-operative societies for purchase and sale : 
the " Valio ” Central Co-operative Society for'the Faport of Butter, the 
the “ Hankkij a ” Central Co-operative Sodety for the Purchase of Reqm- 
sites, and the “ Tabor ” Central Co-operative Soaety for the Purchase 
of Requisites. 

The first of these societies has not exported butter dnoe 1916, but it 
continues to do an important business in the country itsdf. Li 1919 there 
were 292 dairy sodeties affiliated to it, as compared with 284 in 19x8, 
and it handled 34.364 quintals of butter (28,942 in 1918). It also sdls 
other produce; in 1919 it sold 235,383 kilogrammes of cheese, 395,016 
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^gs, 7,932,000 litres of milk, 97,800 litres of cream, and 1,100,000 litres 
of whey. 

The sales amotmtedto 105,000,086 marks as compared with 64,550,220 
marks in 1918, and the net profits to 1,292,752 marks (1,030,579 in 1918). 

As to the two central co-operative societies for the pnrchase of requi¬ 
sites, the “ Hankkija Society had 1,286 afSliated societies, as compared 
with 1,240 in 1918; of these 910 were co-operative distributive societies, 
as compared with 862 in 1918. It sold goods to the value of 156,456,401 
marks, as compared with 78,318,021 marks in 1918. 

The progress of the ‘‘ Labor Society was not less satisfactory. It 
contained, on 31 December 1919, 1,149 members, as compared with 1,015 
in 1918; the members included 165 local societies (as in 1918) and 984 
farmers, as compared with 871 in 1918. The sales amounted in 1919 
to 66,576,786 marks, as compared with 25,847,570 marks in 1918, an in¬ 
crease of about 160 per cent, as compared with 56 per cent, in 1918. 
Amongst the goods sold, we may note 8,625,094 kilogrammes of feeding 
stuffe to the value of 14,071,948 marks; 5,918,511 kilogrammes of seeds 
and grain to the value of 15,188,864 marks ; 4,702,547 kilogrammes of 
fertilizers to the value ‘of 4,700,860 marks; machines to the value of 
6,912,822 marks; manufactured products and groceries to the value of 
16,361,679 marks; miscellaneous goods to the value of 9,340,605 marks. 
The net profits for the year 19x9 were 598,075 marks, as compared with 
605,186 marks in 1918. 


GERMANY. 

THE trERJVIAN CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESS — DeuUcht Landiuufschafthche Genossui’ 
schaftsprei><i^. No 18. Berliti, 30 September T921. 

The annual congress convened by the National Federation of German 
Agricultural Co-operative Societies {Rcichsveband der deutschen landwirt- 
sckaftlichen Genossenschaften) took place this year at Lubeck on 15 and r6 
September. 

At the beginning of the congress a report was presented on the de¬ 
velopment of agricultural co-operation in Schleswig-Holstein. 

The co-operative movement began to develop in the northern frontier 
province later than in other parts of Germany, because there usury and 
other forms of exploitation which drove small cultivators to organize were 
little known. Co-operative societies found the most propitious soil in the 
so called Geestdistrikte, where small agricultural holdings predominate. 
In the east large properties are very common, with a system of temporary 
letting which is unknown in other parts of the country. But the tenants 
are often disinclined to meet their landlord in co-operative societies, fear¬ 
ing to let him know their affairs. Consequently the number of co-oper¬ 
ative societies in the eastern districts is very small. The total number 
of co-operative societies is 843, and of these most are co-operative credit 
societies: next come those for the purchase of requisites. Although stock- 
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breediflg and dairying are the chief branches of the agricultural activity 
of the country, yet the co-operative sale of milk and its products is almost 
unknown. Every attempt to encourage it has hitherto failed. Nearly 
all the agricultural co-operative societies of Schleswig-Holstein are united 
in a Federation. 

Next came the report on the condition of agricultural co-operation 
for the whole of Germany during the last year. On i June 1921 there were 
in the country in round numbers 45,000 co-operative societies of which 
33*635 were agricultural. Of these 21,932 belong to the National Fed¬ 
eration, which with a total of 2,500,000 members is one of the largest 
agricultural organizations in existence. The credit organization of the 
Federation, to which are affiliated 25 central banks, showed in the year in 
question a total business (incomings and outgoings) to the amount of 
134,000,000,000 marks. In the goods branch, for the purchase and 
sale of agricultural produce, the total business done was 2,795,000,000 
marks, as compared with 7^,000,000 marks in the preceding year. With 
regard to co-operative dairy societies, an increase has been observed for 
the first time in four years. The owned capital increased during the cur¬ 
rent year in nearly aU the co-operative societies,’owing to the propaganda 
carried on by the National Federation; neverthdess it is not yet considered 
sufficient to meet future requirements. Under these circumstances the Cen¬ 
tral Banks desire to enter into closer relations with the Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank of Prussia. 

The general discussion culminated in the conclusion that agricultural 
co-operation, being a purely economic organization, should keep dear of 
all parties. The efforts of the co-operative movement in Germany tend 
to draw the producer and the consumer doser together through the direct 
exchange of produce by means the co-operative s^^tem, thus contributing 
to eliminate the economic opposition between town and country. 

Stuttgart was selected as the place at which the Congress of the 
National Federation will be held in 1922. 

ITAI/Y. 

I. THE RECENT PROVISIONS REGARDING THE NATIONAJ^ CREDIT INSTITUTE 

FOR CO-OPERATION AND ITS WORK IN 1920. — ISTixuTO Nazionale di Crbdito^ 

PER LA COOF 2 :RAZIOX£ ! ASSEMBLEA GENERALE ORDINARIA DEI FARTECIFA 19 TI TENUXA IK 

Roma il 30 marzo 1921. Anno settimo. Rome, 1931. — Eegge 7 afrile 1931, n. 456 

CONCERNENTE PROWBDIMENTI PER lTSXITUTO NAZIONALE D 1 CrBDITO PER LA COOPERA- 

KAZIOKE. GazzeUa UfficieUe del Regiio d*Italia, No. 94. Rome, 2 April 1921 .—Rbgio de- 

CRETO 31 LUGUO 1921, N. I 073 CHE RECA PROWEDIMENn PER LTsTIXOTO PREDETIO. 

GazzeOa VfddaU del 'Regno d*Italia, No. 192. Rome, 13 August 1921. 

In recent years the co-operative movement in Italy has made re¬ 
markable progress. On 15 July 1920, according to official statistics (i) 
there were in fact in the kingdom 15,099 co-operative sodeties legally 

(i) See BoUetHno del Lavoro e della Previdenza Soriale, published by the IMOnistiy of 
I«abour and Social Thrift, No. 5. Rome, May 1921. 
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constituted, and between i6 July 1920 and ji March 1921, 4,411 others 
were formed, making a total of 19,510 societies. In proportion to the 
increase in their number was the increase in their business. It therefore 
became an urgent necessity to provide for the financial requirements 
of the co-operative societies, and by a I^aw of 7 April 1921, No. 456, the 
capital of the National Credit Institute for Co-operation, by which they 
are financed, was raised by payments made by the State, to 200,000,000 
liras. Including the two sums appropriated for the Building Section 
and the Band Section, the capital will reach a total of 300,000,000 
liras. By means of this it will be possible to carry out a programme of 
financial assistance, corresponding to the new requirements of the co-oper¬ 
ative movement, which in the post-war national economy has assumed 
a most important function, taking a leading part in the economic recon¬ 
struction of the country. Subsequently by the Decree of 31 July 1921, 
No. 1,073, the composition of the committee of management of the Institute 
was modified. It will now contain 15 members, five of whom will be appoint¬ 
ed by the Ministries of Babour, of Industry and Commerce and of Agri¬ 
culture, one foi each, and two by the Treasury, from among their respect¬ 
ive officials; five designated by members, and five representing the co-oper¬ 
ative movement. Reserving for another occasion the explanation of the 
new regulations to be given to the Institute by a provision of the same 
Deciee in place of those now in force in virtue of the Royal Decree of 15 
August 1913, No 1140, the Bieutenanc3’' Decree of 7 Maich 1918, No. 369 
and the Royal Decree of 4 March 1920, No. 337, we here give some par¬ 
ticulars respecting its work in 1920. 

Co-operation for Proditction and Labour, — In that year — the seventh 
from the foundation of the Institute — on the security of 656 agreements 
for the assignment of oideis to pa3" issued by public administrations, 
loans to the total amount of 142,470,124 liras were granted to 380 consortia 
and co-operative societies for works representing in all more than 
218,000,000 liras. If to the new agreements be added those previoudy 
concluded, and still in force on 31 December 1920, we obtain a total of 
1,505 agreements with 1,034 clients assigning orders to pay amounting 
to 390,329,530 liras as vsecurity for loans of 206,443,541 liras granted. 
The co-operative activity in Venetia was remarkable: of works of a total 
value of 500,000,000 liras for the reparation of war damages entrusted to 
private and public bodies, works to the value of 200,000,000 liras were 
entrusted to co-operative societies and their consortia. 

From information collected it appears that at the close of 1920, 
the co-operative labour societies and their consortia financed by the In¬ 
stitute numbered 1,621, contained 286,000 members, and had capital and 
reserve funds amounting to 30,000,000 liras. 

They had work in progress under contract with the State, with com¬ 
munes, with provinces, and with private persons, to the value of more than 
670,000,000 liras, they possessed plant and materials to the value of about 
230,000,000 liras, and had paid more than 216,000,000 liras in wages. 

The Institute, wishing to increase labour co-operation in the south 
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of Italy subscribed 500,000 liras to the foundation of the " Institute 
for Public Works in the Southern Provinces, and encouraged the under¬ 
takings of the Opera Nazionale per i Comhattenti. 

To enable the co-operative labour societies in the Venetian provinces, 
to obtain credit more easily, it obtained an advance of 30 millions from the 
Federal Institute of Credit for the Restoration of Venetia. On the other 
hand, the banks of emission were authorized by a Law of 26 September 
1920, No. 1,495, to discount up to 100,000,000 liras, bills guaranteed by 
the assignment of orders to pay issued by public administrations in respect 
of contracts. 

Co-operative Distributive Societies. — These societies have been jBn- 
anced to the extent of upwards of 80,000,000 liras, of which 57,500,000 
liras were advanced to societies in North Italy, 10,000,000 liras to socie¬ 
ties in Central Italy, and 12,500,000 liras to societies in South Italy. 

Co-operative Land-holding Societies. — These societies were granted 
loans to the amount of more than 56,500,000 liras, of which more 
45,500,000 liras were granted to societies in North Italy, 9,500,000 liras 
to societies in Central Italy, and 1,258,200 liras to societies in South 
Italy. Credit was granted to 820 societies with 137,000 members, having 
the management of 100,000 hectares of land, 15,000 of which were their 
own property, and to 22 university a%rarie with 185,000 members, 
cultivating 121,000 hectares of land. 

In the province of Ravenna the co-operative societies taken together 
possess more than 12,000 hectares of land; in the province of Reggio about 
1,000 hectares; in Venetia about 1,000 hectares, and an equal amount 
in the province of Parma. Considerable purchases were made in Pied¬ 
mont, Lombard^^, and the provinces of Bologna and Ferrara, in Apulia, 
Calabria, and other parts of Italy either to form large holdings to be managed 
direct^ by the societies or to be divided into small holdings. B}’ forming 
federal bodies by which to strengthen themselves, such as the Consortium 
of Co-operative Land-holding Societies in Bologna, the Agricultural 
Technical Department of the Bank of Labour and Co-operation, the 
Agricultural Interprovindal Federation of Milan, and the Federation of 
the imiversita agrarie of Latium, the co-operative societies and the 
university agrarie have now secured for their own ad\ antage the continual 
and efficacious technical and administrative assistance required for the 
management of their land. 

By a Decree of 22 April 1920, No. 516, a Land and Agricultural Credit 
Section was formed at the National Credit Institute for Co-operation for 
giving credit hy means of loans for the management and cultivation of 
land, loans for improvements and mortgage loans to university agrarie 
and to co-operative societies or other legally recognized associations of 
agricultural labourers. 

The Section possesses an initial capital of 50,000,000 liras half of 
which is a special contribution from the State, which has also granted 
to it advances of 30,000,000 liras. 

The Institute carries on other branches of work to which we cannot 
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now refer, and it has initiated special undertakings, among which are those 
respecting the School of Co-operators, the Officies for the Inspection of 
Co-operative Societies, et<;. 


S. THC WORK OF THOe “ ISTITCTTO UX CRKOITO PLR 145 COOFERATIVJE ” IX 1920 

— ISTITUTO DI CREDITO PER LE COOPER HIVE RELHIONE E BILASTCIO \PPR0VA.TI D\I.- 

l* 4 ssemblea degli azionisti del 14 4PRILB IQ2I XVI EbERCizio Milan, 1931 

The year 1930 was the i6th working year of the Istitifto di crcdiio per 
le cooperatiie^s it was formed at Milan, on the initiative of Lhe Human¬ 
itarian Society", in 1904. It is one of the oldest organizations of which 
the qiecial object is to provide credit for co-operative societies. 

The total business done (inc^ mings and outgoings), which amounted 
to 370,000,000 liras in 1918 and to 700,000,000 liras in 1919, rose to 
1,338,134,408 Hras in 1920. The total of dish leceipts and expenditure 
rose trom about 80,000,000 Uras in 1918 to 160,000,000 liras in 1919 and 
to 391,074,970 liras in 1920. The total value of the bills discounted, 
which amounted to about 65,000,000 liras in 1919, rose in 1920 to 
114,974,785 liras, which were thus di-vnded: 


Co-operative societies for production and 

labour. 58,615,862 liravS 

Co-operative distributive societies. 28,488,526 

Agricultural co-operative societies . . . 7 * 55 ^* 99 ^ ^ 

Co-operative building societies. 3,734,100 »> 

Co-operative credit societies. 243,000 '> 

^Miscellaneous co-operative societies and in¬ 
dividuals . 16,342,307 » 


Total . . . 114,974,785 liras 

The modest financial resources of this institution, which included on 
31 Tlecember 1930 share capital amounting to 1,634,500 Uras and reserves 
to the amount of 489,308 liras, w'cre supplemented Ky the Uberal support 
of stronger institutions and by the growing confidence of the depositors; 
the various classes of deposits, which amounted to about 3,500,000 Uras 
in 1918, rose to about 5,000,000 Uras in 1919 and to 8,733,796 liras at the 
end of 1930. 

But though the business done in the course of the year under review 
was large, the profits reaUzed were smaU. In fact, the^-only amounted 
to 70,697 Uras. It was necessary, in order to carry on the business, to 
rediscount a large proportion of the biUs discounted, and this almost 
completely absorbed the profits of the year. To overcome this difficulty 
it was seen that it would be necessaiy^ to increase the financial resources 
of the in^ititution. For this purpose the Committee has recenlh’ appealed 
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to the members to assist in strengthening the institution, and by a resol- 
tition passed at an extraordinary general meeting hdd on 15 November 
last the share capital was increased to 5,250,0.00 liras (i). 


3. THE NATIONAL BANK OP ITALIAN RUBAE BANKS. — Relazione per IL 1920 

DEL CCMTSIGLIO DI AMMINISTRAZIONE E DEI SINDACI ALL*ASSEMBLEA OENERALE ORDtNARIA 

DEI soa INT Roma (24 biarzo 1921). Rome, 1921. 

This Bank was formed in 1915 for the purpose of granting loans for 
ordinary agricultural operations through the medium of rural banks and 
of societies composed of small farmers. By its enlightened management 
it has fully achieved the various objects which it has in view, amongst 
which was that of exercizing a moderating influence; to do this, it had 
to discount bills at the loweslPpossible rates, which it succeeded in doing 
by reducing its management expenses to a minimum. The development 
of thi^ institution may be seen from the following figures which we extract 
from the latest published report. 

The total amount of the bills discounted in 1920 was 10,789,792 Uras, 
an increase of more than 3,500,000 liras on the total of the previous year. 

In the past six years the total amount of the loans granted by the 
Bank was as follows: 


1915 . 948,829 liras 

1916 . 2,690,411 » 

1917 . 3>096, o 67 » 

191S. 4,914493 » 

1919 . 7,265,822 » 

1920 .10,789,792 » 


Total . . . 39,704,414 liras 

On. 31 December 1930 the deposits amoimted to 3,018,818 liras, an 
increase of 174,953 liras over the total in 1919. 

As the report shows, the increase would have been greater if, during 
the last months of 1920, the agiicultuial societies, which are amongst 
the largest depositors, had not been obliged to pay larger sums than in 
the previous year for the purchase of sulphate of copper, superphosphate, 
and other agricultural requisites. 

The share capital rose from 123,500 Kras on 31 December 1919, to 
174,500 litas at the end of 1920, an increase of 51,000 liras due for the 
most part to additional shares subscribed for by existing shardiolders 

i) See La Cooperaxione Ualiana^ No. 1479. IMSlan, x8 November 1921. 
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CO OPERATIVE DAIRIES IN IQ19 — Mdjerihantering Alt 1919 4 V Kungl. Staws- 
TiKA Centr4LbyrAn {Vliidiisttie JaihuL tn 1919, pa) le Biiftau Ctijiral de StaAtstique) 
Stockholm, 19:31 

Swedish dairies are of four different kinds. The co-op&yative dairies 
are associations of milk producers for the utilization of the milk of 
their cows, and sometimes also of that supplied by other producers, as 
wdl as for the sale of dairy produce for the common benefit of the members. 
Farm dairies are those in which the milk comes exclusively or for the most 
part from the proprietor's own farms Purchasing dairies handle milk and 
cream bought from producers. Intermediate between these two last 
categories there are the and purchasing dairies which handle milk 
from the proprietor's own cows but to a greater extent milk purchased 
from other producers. Table I shows the number of dairies of different 
kinds divided between the coxmtry and the towns in 1919, and the total 
number of these dairies in each year suice 1913. 

Tabw I. — Division of Dairies between the Country and the Towns. 




Coimtxy 

Tovim 

Sweden 

Co-opemiives dames . 


^70 

56 ' 

533 

Vsxm dames , 


230 

— 

230 

Farm and pnrcha^^mg dames 


133 

I 

134 

Purchasing dairies 


500 

54 1 

554 


Total 1919 . . 

1,339 

III 1 

1.450 


> 1918 . . 

1417 

1 

I. 49 S 


J> tui^ . . 

1,652 

• no 

1,762 


) 1916 . . . 

1 1,587 

III 

1,698 


» 1915 . 

1,554 

X09 * 

1.663 


> 1914 . . , 

1,531 

106 

1.627 


) 1913 • . • 

1,537 

II3 

1.650 


The number of milk suppliers to the dairies was 87,629 of whom 
59,136 supplied milk to co-operative dairies, and 29,493 to other dairies. 

The quantity and the value of the milk and cream supplied to the 
daihes are shown in Table II (page 662). 

The average price per kilogramme of milk was 32 2 ore in the co¬ 
operative dairies, and 33 7 ore in other dairies. The reason of the infer¬ 
iority of the price in the co-operative dairies is that they often return to 
the suppliers, gratis or at a small price, the skimmed milk and the 
buttermilk 

The quantity and value of all kinds of dairy produce in 1919 are 
shown in Table III (i age 662). 
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Table n. — Produce handled by the Dairies. 

Milk Cream 




Weitjht 1 
m thousands 1 
ct 1 

1 

Value 

in crowns | 

Weight 
thousands 
of kilos 

Value 
in a owns 

Co-opemtive dairies. . 


• 451.7S9 

145,612,664 

922 

1,396,223 

Oilier dames. 

. . . 

. . 242,744 

81,739.9241 

115 

927,528 

Total 

iQiy ■ 

• • 694.533 

227,352,588 

*,337 

2,323,751 

» 

1918 . 

• • 571 . 4*3 

*58,083310 

*, 35 * 

*,740,970 

» 

1917 • 

• • 931.998 

*65,305.579 

*,384 

*,806,555 

i> 

1916 . 

• • *.*24.929 

148,998,068 

*,330 

*,037.465 

it 

1915 • 

. 1,066,586 

122,247,065 

*.227 

1 9*0,414 


TQ14 . 

. . 1,238,669 

ii 2 ,/^ 9.732 

1,696 

1 1,082,800 


1913 • 

. . 1,274,108 

111,669,123 

3 ,*98 

1 2,235,525 


Table III. — Qmniifies and Value of Ptoduce disposed of by the Dairies. 




Co-operative dairies 1 Other dairies 

All dairies 



Weigat in Value m Weight in 
thousands 1 thousands tnonsands 
of kilos 1 of crowns of kilos | 

Value m 

hhQUgpnds 

of crowns | 

Weight in 
thousands, 
of kilos 

Value in 
thousand 
of crowns 

Whole milk sold . 


118,312 52,084 67,977 

27,529 

186,326 

79,6*3 

Cieam sold .... 

. . . 

• *3,747 25,957, 6,277 

*2,364 

20,024 

38,321 

Butter. 

. . . . 

9,789 61,612! 2,644 

*6,305 

12,433 

78,117 

Whey butter - 

. 

7 38 67, 

356 

74 

394 

Cheese .... 

. . . 

*,5*0 3.798 6,484 

24,468 

7.994 

30,266 

“Mtesost” cheese . 

■ • • 

243 414 518 

744 

761 

*.*58 

Derivatives of milk 

ftlrimm^ Tnillr ; 

. . . 

— — 608 

1 

j 

*.*58 

608 

*.*58 

letunied giatis to suppliers. 

. 71,970 3,886 2,908 

174 

74,068 

4,060 

bold to suppliers 

. . . 

• *37,842 7,3-75 34,590 

2,001 

172,432 

9,376 

sold to others 

. . . 

. 48,669 8,771 25,706 

4,162 

74,375 

1 12,933 

used for feeding young stock 

478 24 6,616 

511 

7,094 

' 535 

Buttemiilk . . . 


. 15,818 1,157' 3,844 

282 

19,662 

1 *,439 

Whey. 

. . . . 

7,595 *56^ 47.925 

1,019 

55,520 

1 *,*75 

Total 

1919 ■ . 

- I 6 ' 7,272 - 1 

91,273 

— 

258,545 

» 

1918 . . 

• — 1*7.383 — 

^3,964 

— 

1 181,347 


1917 

K. .#% 

CO 


' —..iTiT. 


1916 

— 1x2,566 — 

59.835 

.— 

1 I 7 !S, 40 * 


IQI5 • • 

. 81,973 — 

59,888 

— 

1 141,801 


1914 . . 

- — 75,014 — 

1 54,*37 

— 

1 129, t8i 


1913 • • 

. — 73,355 — 

56,484 

— 

1 129,830 
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The direct sale of whole milk is made on a smaller scale in co-oper¬ 
ative dairies than in the others. Of 1,000 kilogrammes of tnilka. nd cream 
supplied to co-operative dairies 256.7 kilogrammes of milk are sold, but 
in the other dairies 275.3 kilogrammes. On this point there is a marked 
difference between country and town dairies. 

Of these last the chief object is often to sell milk, and they only con¬ 
vert a small part into butter or cheese. Foi the others on the contrary 
the principal business is to manufacture butter, cheese and other products. 

The sale price per kilogramme of whole milk was on an average 44 
ore in co-operative dairies and 40.5 in the others. The difference between 
the average price per kilogramme of whole milk received and sold, that 
is the gross profit of the dairies, was 11.8 ore in the co-operative dairies and 
6.8 ore in other dairies. 

Butter making was of much greater importance in co-operative dairies 
than in the others; the first produced 21.2 kilogrammes per thousand 
kilogrammes of milk and cream and the others only 10.7 kilogrammes. 
To produce a kilogramme of butter in co-operative dairies required on an 
average 25.6 kilogrammes of whole milk, and in the other dairies 26.1 kilo¬ 
grammes. In all, for the production of butter about 321 millions of 
kilogrammes of whole milk were used. The average price of butter per 
kilogramme was 628 ore. 

With regard to cheese-making 5,404,788 kilogrammes of cheese of the 
first quality were produced 2,227,366 kilogrammes of the second quality 
and 361,807 of the third quality; the prices per kilogramme were respect¬ 
ively 414,321, and 213 ore. The co-operative dairies manufactured 
3.6 kilogrammes of cheese per i,ftoo kilogrammes of milk and cream, the 
other dairies 28.5 kilogtiimmes. The total consumption of milk for cheese¬ 
making was about 79,000,000 kilogrammes of whole milk and 35,000,000 
kilogrammes of skimmed milk. As to the use of skimmed milk there is 
an essential difference between the co-operative dairies and the others. 
The co-operative dairies returned 27.8 per cent, gratis to the suppliers 
and sold 53.2 per cent, to them at a low price ; the others only returned 
43 per cent, and sold 49.5 per cent. Of the remainder the co-operative 
dairies sold 18.8 per cent, to the public, and used 0.2 per cent, for feeding 
young stock, while for the other dairies the corresponding propoitions were 
respectively 36.8 per cent, and 9.4 per cent. The prices were on an aver¬ 
age 5.4 ore per kilogramme sold to the suppliers and 17.4 ore to the 
public; for feeding young stock the average price was 7.5 ore. 

The working expenses of the co-operative dairies amounted to 
17,859,276 crowns, which corresponds to 38 crowns 74 ore per 1000 kilo¬ 
grammes of milk and cream. 
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mSCELI^ANEOUS INFORI^IATION REI.ATING 
TO INSURANCE AND THRIFT. 


AUSTRIA 

TIIE I/AW OF ’I OCTOBER igzi EXITSXDIXO IXSURAXCE AGAESST SlCKlSTEv^S 
TO PERSOXS EXOAGED EST AGRICI'XTXJRE. — Amihch^ Nachichtcn dcs Osto- 
uichi^ichtA Bundesministctiiims fur sozit*l& VcnDaltung, Xo -20-41. Vienna, Xovember 

By the Eaw of 21 Octobet 1921, that of 30 March 1888 relating to the 
compulsory insurance of work-people against sickness has been extended 
to agricultural labourers. In view of the special circumstances under 
which agriculture is carried on, care has been taken to introduce certain 
modifications into the existing organization of insurance against sickness. 
The principal points of this new law are as follow^ 

The insurance of persons occupied exdusively or principally in agri¬ 
culture is effected by societies for the insurance against sickness of persons 
engaged in agriculture (§ 5). It is obligatory that such a society 
{Landxvirtschaftskrankmkasse) be formed at the seat of political authority, 
for a whole province or for a group of districts forming a homogenous 
unit, but in this last case, only if the total number of insured persons 
regularly engaged in agriculture reaches at least 5,000 for the territory in 
question. The preparation and execution of the plan of organization is 
entrusted to the provincial authority which is expected to obtain advice 
from the vocational organizations of the insured persons pursuing agri¬ 
cultural occupations (§ 6). From the day of entering on an agriailtural 
undertaking, those doing so become automatically members of a society 
of this kind. Nor can a member withdraw from the society during the con¬ 
tinuance of the occupation in respect of which insurance is obli^tory and 
in virtue of whidi he became a member (§ 7;. The contributions towards 
the insurance must be paid by employers and work-people, each of these 
bearing half the burden. The choice of members of the assembly of dele¬ 
gates, of the president and officers, of the committee of supervision and of 
the arbitration committee is made in such manner that three fifths of the 
officers and committeemen will be insured persons and two fifths emplo3^rs 
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(§ 10). The insurance societies are under an obligation to furnish free 
medical attendance to the children of the insured person who are not 
more than 16 years of age, who are li\dng with him, and for whom there 
IS no compulsory insurance. (§ ii). The provincial authority can take 
steps to dissolve a society for insurance against sickness of persons en¬ 
gaged in agriculture: {a) if the number of the members is always less 
than 5,000 ; (6) if the society becomes insolvent; [0) if the proposal for 
dissolution is passed at the general assembly by a majority of two 
thirds of the members present (§ 9). 

For the realization of their common aims, and in particular for the 
purchase of medicine, for the establishment of convalescent homes and 
pharmacies, for the drawing up of statistical tables, etc., all the societies 
of a province are grouped into a provincial federation (§ 14). 

The rules ol each federation are drawn up by the pro\dncial authority, 
after consultation with the insurance societies, in accordance with the 
model rules prepared by the ^Ministry of Social Administration {soziale Ver~ 
ijaltimg), iu conjunction with the Ministry of Agriculture and Forests. 
The insured persons and the employers have to take part in the manage¬ 
ment and supervizing committees of the Federation in the same propor¬ 
tions as are laid down for the societies (§ 15). 

The provincial Federations and the societies will be affihated to a 
National Federation of Societies for the Insurance against Sickness of 
Persons engaged in Agriculture {Reiclm^erband der Landwirtschajtsknmken- 
hassen). Of the officers and commiteemen cf this Federation three fifths 
are representatives of insured persons and two fifths representatives 
of employers. These representatives are nominated by the provincial 
federations or by the societies affiliated to the National Federation (§ 16), 
The provincial federations and the national federation are legally recog¬ 
nized bodies. They are under Government supervision, this supervision 
being exercised hy the Ministry of Social Administration in conjunction 
with the ]Mmistry of Agriculture and Forests (§ 17). 

FRANCE. 

Ai.MClTI,TURAl,]VXUTUAT,INSURANCP:SOCIirriES IN 1920 — REPORT DU MINISTRD 

DD L*AORICULrDRE AU PRESIDENT DE LA RDPUBLIQUE FrAN^AISE SUR I^L rONCTIONNFMENT 

DES SOCIETLS D’AbSURANCT El DE Rj ASSURANCE MUTUELLE 5 \GRICOLES BN I92O 

Pans, 1921 

The number of agricultural mutual insurance and reinsurance societies 
in receipt of state subsidies, which stood on 31 December 1919 at 14,400, 
reached 14,562 at the end of 1920, an increase of 162. 

The departments having at the present time the greatest number 
of societies are: Eandes, 1,275 ; Haute-Maine, 817 ; Haute-Sa6ne, 581; 
Basses-Pyrenees, 523 ; Pas-de-Calais, 441 ; Vosges, 403 ; Doubs, 399 ; 
Jura, 396; Isfeie, 391- 

The following is a statement of the position of the several kinds of 
insurance: 
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I. Live Stock Insufance, — On 31 December 1919, 10,071 local 
mutual insurance societies containing 503,056 members, and assuring a 
capital of 649,179,905 francs, had been subsidized. On 31 December 
1920, 10,138 such societies bad received subsidies; their membership 
was 504,773, and the assured capital 656,915,590 francs. 

Departmental or distiict reinsurance associations receiving subsidies 
numbered 75 at the and of 1919; the capital reassured amounted to 
183,414,364 francs. At the present time the number is 76, with a reas¬ 
sured capital of 224,737,518 francs. 

The departments containing the greatest number of subsidized live 
•stock insurance societies are: Landes, 1,259; Haute-Sa6ne, 418; Haute- 
Mame, 381, Somme, 338; Pas-de-Calais, 309 ; Jura, 203 ; Basses-Pyrenees, 
290; Doubs 270 ; Yonne 268, etc. 

There are in existence two large associations for reinsurance in the 
third degree against mortality amongst live stock. One of these, the 
National Association for Reinsurance of Agricultural Mutual Insurance 
Societies, at Paris, is subsidized, it has 25 aflBliated departmental or district 
associations representing 1,354 local societies with a membership of 30,118 
and a reassured capital of 125,152,178 francs. The other, the Central 
Association of Agricultural Mutual Insurance Societies, at Paris, is not 
subsidized; it reinsures three district associations representing 249 local 
associations with a membership of 3 471 members, and a reassured capital 
of 4,513,518 francs. 

2 Fire Insurance, — The number of subsidized local associations for 
mutual insurance against fire, has increased from 4,123 with an effective 
membership of 100 341 at the end of 1919 to 4,213 with an effective mem¬ 
bership of 101,708 at the end of 1920. The assured capital in the same 
period rose from 1,136,442,239 francs to 1,163,152,499 francs. 

The subsidized departmental and district associations tor insurance 
against fire in December 1919 were 33 in number with 3,695 affiliated local 
societies having an effective membership of 128,433, and a total reassured 
capital of 1,235,423,803 francs. At the end of 1920, these 35 societies 
included 3,747 local societies, with an effective membership of 115,584 
and a reassured capital of 1,440,512,485 francs. 

The departments having the greatest number of subsidized fire in- 
surame societies are; Haute-Mame, 432; Deux-Sevres, 240; Basses- 
Pyrenees, 231; Drome, 199; Isme, 183; Aube. 177; Haute-Saone, 160; 
Vosges, 153; Loire, 148; Aveyron, 146. 

There also exist two large associations for reinsurance against fire 
in the third degree, one of which is subsidized, the National Association 
for the Reinsurance of Agricultural Mutual Insurance Societies, Paris. 
This assodatior reinsures 20 district and departmental reinsurance societies, 
which represent in all, 1,823 local associations with a total membership 
of 57,697. The reassured capital amounts to 211,814,809 francs 

The Central Association for the Reinsurance of Agricultural Mutual 
Insuiance Societies, Paris, which is not subsidized, reinsures 16 district 
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associations representing an effective membersliip of 78,700. The reas¬ 
sured capital amounts to 305,059,707 fiancs. 

3. Hail Insurance, — The number of subsidized societies for mutual 
insurance against hail remains at the end of December 1920 the same as 
at the end of 1919, namely 38. These societies nearly all have a department 
as their area of operations. The membership fell from 37,780 to 36,343, 
but the value of the crops insured rose from 31,524,892 francs to 33,774,245 
francs. This figure seems extremely low it compared with the total value 
of the crops produced in France. This backwardness in the development 
of mutual insurance against hail is partly explained by the difficulties 
encountered b^’ reason of the special character of the risfe to be covered ; 
these risks are heavy, but vary greatly as to frequency and affect different 
areas and crops unequally. Another hindrance to development, probably 
the most important, arises from the irregular nature of the losses incurred. 
Statistics show that in a definite area serious falls of hail recur at intervals 
covering a fairly constant number of years; from this the Report of the 
Minister of Agriculture draws the conclusion that it is first and foremost in¬ 
dispensable that hail insurance societies should be in a position to build up 
for themselves from the first years of their operations reserve funds of 
some importance so as to guarantee them against the recurrence after 
an unexpectedly short interval of a catastrophe in their area of operations. 
They will achieve this by a system of levying premiums on their members, 
premiums which must be calculated by taking account of the nature of the 
insured crops, and also by using as a basis the veiy’ valuable local and 
regional statistics which establish year by year the frequency of the falls 
of hail, and the estimated amount of the losses incurred. Further, the 
Report suggests that considerable state subsidies should be granted to 
the societies, and particularly" to the reinsurance associations at the time 
of their formation and in the course of their first years of working. These 
subsidies, in the first instance considerable, would tend to deciease in pro¬ 
portion as the reserve funds of each association became larger. 

4. Accfid&nt Insurance, — The number of subsidized societies for 
mutual insurance against accidents in agricultural work was increased 
by three in the course of the year 1920 ' There are in existence at present 
68 subsidized local insurance societies, with 6,991 members, and 33,904 
insured persons and one district association for reinsurance, viz.: the 
Touraine Agricultural Mutual Insurance Society, acting throughout the 
whole of the depaitment of Indre-et-Doire and the neighbouring depart¬ 
ments This association includes 60 affiliated local associations. 

The department of Indre-et-Loire is moreover the one which has by 
far the greatest number subsidized societies for mutual insurance against 
accidents (57). 

It is in fact opportune to remark that since the end of 1920 a subsid¬ 
ized association for reinsurance in the third degree has come into exist¬ 
ence, the National Association for Reinsurance of Mutual Societies for 
Insuianoe against Accidents in Agricultural Work with offices in Paris. 
This started work in December 1920, and reinsures on the one hand the 
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district and departmental associations for insurance against accidents, 
and on the other, the isolated local associations in districts where no rein¬ 
surance association exists 

The progress made by the societies for mutual insurance against 
accidents seems slower than that made by the fire insurance or Ihe stock 
insurance societies. This is however easily explicable if the fact is taken 
into account that the Bill to extend to agriculture the legislation relating 
to workmen s accidents has not yet been definitely adopted. This Bill 
was passed b3’ the Senate on 23 December 1920, but on account of the 
modifications which have been made in the original text drawn up in 
1915, it has to go back again to the Chamber of Deputies. The societies 
for mutual insurance against accidents in agricultural work have tc serve 
as the basis from which to put into application this new text, so that mRny 
agriculturists hesitate to form societies which will be obliged eventuaUj’ 
to undergo transformation in order to adapt themselves to the new 
legidation on its adoption. 

We may nevertheless call attention to the fact that the creation in 1920, 
by the National Association for Reinsurance of Agricultural Insurance 
Societies, of a section for accidents, obviously seems to create favourable 
conditions for the constitution of new local societies foi insurance against 
this kind of risk, since there is thus an opportunity for them to reinsure 
themsdves either through a district or departmental association, or even 
directly with the National Association if they are isolated ir a district 
where no association for reinsurance exists. 

State Subsidies, — In 1919 a sum of only 871,500 francs was voted 
for granting subsidies to agricultural mutual insurance ana reinsurance 
societies. In consequence of the increase of credits voted by Parliament for 
the budget of 1920, there were allocated in that year to the various institu¬ 
tions more numerous and larger subsidies. It was in fact indispensable 
to encourage a great number of societies that were in process of formation, 
as well as those which had been hard hit by the war and were struggling 
to reconstitute themselves. On the other hand it was necessary to in¬ 
crease the amount of the subsidies given though it was impossible to make 
more than a wry imperfect estimate of the considerable increase in the 
value of stock, as well as of crops, buildings and other property insured 
during the course of the last few years. The total amount of the subsidies 
granted in 1920 was 1,275,200 francs, which was divided as follows: 

Live stock insurance and reinsurance societies.934,000 francs 


Fire insurance and reinsurance societies.288,900 j' 

Hail insurance and reinsurance societies. 17,000 > 

Accident insurance and reinsurance societies. 35»300 » 
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MISCELI/ANEOUS INFORMATION TO REEATING CREDIT 

CHIEE 

THE PRINCIPAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE MORTGAGE CREDIT BANK OF CHIIE 
IN THE YEAR 1920. — La Infotmacion, Year VI, No. ^9 Santiago, Febmaij* 1921. 

From the Annual Report of the Mortgage Credit Bank of Chile, for 
he year 1920, we find that the loan transactions of that year exceeded in 
number, but were inferior in total amount to those of 1919. In fact, 
while in 1919 they numbered 584, and amounted to 74,088,300 pesos, 
in the preceding year they were 605 and amounted to 64,361,000 pesos. 

Of the 605 loans, 378 were urban, to the amount of 27,351,100 pesos 
and 227 rural, to the amount of 37,010,100 pesos The loans were for 
the most part contracted at a rate of interest of 7 or 8 per cent. 

As in preceding years the loans were chiefly for small sums; in fact, 
187 were tmder 20,000 pesQS and of these 76 varying from 1,000 to 10,000 
pesos were free of aU expense to the borrowers. 

The half yearly payments of 8 per cent and 7 per cent., due in 
respect of four fifths of the loans outstanding during the year, which in 
the previous year were made in January, were deferred by the Directors 
’for three months, because the month of January is that in which the agri¬ 
culturist has the greatest expenses for seed, etc. 

The Directors have also decided to issue a new series of loans at 8 
per cent, interest and % per cent, sinking fund, exempt from commission, 
fixing as the dates of payment of the half-yearly charges from i to 15 
April, and i to 15 October of each year. 

The actual holders of loans at 8 per cent, with i and 2 per cent, sink¬ 
ing fund and % per cent, commission may, with evident advantage, con¬ 
vert their present loans into new and less burdensome ones. 

The suppression of the commission and the deferred pa3mient of 
the interest mean a diminution of income to the Bank, which however it 
will be able to meet owing to the amount of its reserve fund, and to pro¬ 
fits accruing from the sale of securities, etc. 

The Bank also proposes to alter the system of valuing the lands which 
guarantee the loans, in order that it may be carried out without burdening 
the borrowers, as is the case at present when the loans do not exceed 10,000 
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The two Savings Banks of Chile, the National Bank and that of San¬ 
tiago, which are under the control of the Mortgage Credit Bank, are conti¬ 
nuing their work of colonization begun in 1910 with the formation of rural 
and urban settlements, among which the Poblacion Agncola de Gmneros, 
inaugurated in December 1915, desen^es special mention. 

In the Poblacion Agricola de Graneros, already mentioned in this Re¬ 
view, land has up to the present time been sold to the value of 1,337,13440 
pesos and the mortgage charges on this land amount to 826,907 pesos. 
The urban and agricultural land not yet sold is valued at 240,000 pesos. 

The Savings Bank of this colony has continued its work, granting 
small loans to the proprietors and cultivators of the granjas. 

Special mention should be made of the agricultural loans granted by 
this savings-bank as they are an experiment made by the Directors of 
the bank in preparation for a larger system of agricultural banks. 


CZBCOSLOVAKIA. 

CREDIT FOR EAND IMPROVEMENT IN BOHEMIA. — BuilUtin du MinisUrc dc VAgri¬ 
culture de la. Rdpubliqiie Tckecoslovaqiie. Prague, i October 1931. 

In 1889 the unfavourable conditions of communal credit and of land 
improvement credit led the Diet of Bohemia to establish the Bank of the 
Kingdom of Bohemia, a public institution, not working for profit, and 
therefore in a position to giant loans on moderate terms to districts, com¬ 
munes, and public corporations, and to furnish credit for land improve¬ 
ment, for the construction of local railways, etc. The principal work of 
the Bank is to lend money to public authorities and corporations 
empowered to impose additional local taxation to cover their expenses. 
But the granting of loans for land improvement is a considerable item in- 
its business. 

These loans are granted to landowners, and especially to associations 
formed for drainage works and other improvements. The interest is 
4 per cent, per annum plus a contribution to the general expenses, 
which usually amounts to % cent. These loans are repayable by equal 
annual instalments, but the debtor has the right to pay off at any time 
either the whole or any part of them. 

The bank raises the funds for these loans by issuing bonds, called land 
improvement bonds, at 4 per cent. The payment of the interest and the 
repayment of the nominal value of these bonds are guaranteed in the 
first place by the value of the property for the improvement of which the 
loans were granted, and secondly, by the country of Bohemia. The 
land improvement bonds are issued of the values of 100, 500, 1,000, 5,000, 
and 10,000 florins, with coupons payable on the i May and I November, 
and of 200, 1,000, 5,000, and 10,000 crowns with coupons payable on 
I February and i August of each year. These bonds are redeemable at par 
by drawing lots, after a maximum period of 50 years for the first and 78 
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for the second. By a I,aw of 6 Apnl 1890, the property of minois, of 
benevolent institutions, of public institutions and of institutions of public 
utility mav be invested in these bonds 

On 31 December 1920, the land improvement loans amounted to 
18,971,290 crowns, and the bonds in circulation to 18,886,800 crowns. 


HOLLAND 


RURAly MORTGAGE CREDIT — VnRbL\Gm< en Mededleltnge’^ van de Directie 
V4N DER Eandbouw [Rtpoitb and CommunuMions of Uie -isncultmal Dtpaitment), 
1921, No 3 The Hague, 1921 

Since the outbreak of war, rural mortgage credit in Holland has 
passed through two very different phases. Whereas in 1913, it reached 
a total of 62,076,361 floiins, in 1914 it fell to 58,482,448 florins and in 
1915 to 40,089,694 floiins Certain provinces however reduced their 
mortgage indebtedness in an even larger measure: for example, Brabant, 
where the rural mortgage debt fell from 7,148,088 florins in 1914 to 2,190,272 
florins in 1915. The cause of this reduction was, in a great measure, 
the fact that the peasants, in the hope of less troublous times, did not 
renew their live stock nor their farm implements, and did not under¬ 
take improvements or repairs on a large scale of their plant, buildings, etc. 

The rise in prices which has since followed brought atout a renewal 
of activity in the loan market. The sum-total of rural mortgages reached 
109,577,007 florins in 1918,139,946 267 florins in 1919, 167,946,456 florins 
in 1920. This increase affected aU the provinces of Hollmid; there is, 
however, noticeable a drop in the figuies relating to Groningen and Fries¬ 
land during this latter period In Groningen the total figure representing 
the rural mortgages fell from 13,458,972 floiins in 1919 to 12,328,115 
florins in 1920 ; in Friesland the fall was still more marked, the figures 
of 1920 being only 9,877,024 florins as compared with 12,054,492 in igig. 


UNITED STATES 

THE BANKERS’ LIVESTOCK EOAN CORPORATION — Notthica^itfn Naitmal Bank 
Reoitw, Vol XIII, No 4 , Minncapolib, July iq3i Economic condUioni> GovernmefOdl 
Finance: Untied States Sccuntics (Monthly lettei issued b> the National City Bonk of 
New Yoik) New Yoifc, Auc^ust 1921 

A need for the stimulation of the cattle industry has arisen as a result 
of recent disastrous conditions, and at the instigation of the Government 
a group of eastern and western bankers, during June, formed the Bank¬ 
er's Livestock Loan Corporation This is a $50,000,000 live stock loan 
pool which will effect a concentration of resources not otherwise available 
for the longer maturities which are considered to be necessary to rehabili¬ 
tate the industry; it is also expected to be of assistance to many banks 
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ill the cattle country, in that the new funds thus provided will make pos¬ 
sible, in manv’ cases, more gradual hquidation of previous negotiations. 

The pool has already begun to make loans and it is reported from 
the Southwest that the iilan is meeting with a favourable reception from 
the cattlemen. Steps have been taken to make negotiations of a loan 
from the pool as simple as possible. Applications are made through local 
cattle loan companies or through banks, and the deciding factor in deter¬ 
mining the percentage to be loaned against a given herd is governed by the 
individual's credit standing in his own community, and by his probable 
abilitv" to meet his obligations as they mature. lyoans are being made on 
a six months basis so that the paper will be rediscountable at the Federal 
Reserve Banks, but may be renewed up to a maximum of 30 months. 


URUGUAY. 

NEW TYPES OF AGRICUI^TURAIy EOAN MADE BY THE MORTGAGE BANK FOR 
THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF COI^ONIZATION. — Boletin dc la Comision Nacional 
he Fojnento rural. Moutevideo, June, and July 1921. 

By the Law of 17 June 1921, the Mortgage Bank of Uruguay has 
been authorized to grant loans on agricultural land to the maximum 
limit of 15 % of the total amount of each series of mortgage-bonds issued 
by the said Bank. 

Under this peicentage are included both the loans obtained directly 
by the State and those obtained by private undertakings. 

The Bank has power to grant loans up to 85 % of the value of the 
lot or holding which serves as security for the loan, provided that the 
purpose of the loan is to encourage colonization. 

By this Jaw it is enacted in addition that for the better development 
of the cultivation of land not previously cultivated, the Colonization Com¬ 
mission shall have power, subject to the consent of the Mortgage Bank, 
to acquire land lor the purpose of parcdling it out and allotting it to colon¬ 
ists. For this purpose, the Colonization Commission is empowered to 
request the technical departments of the Ministry of Industries specially 
concerned to supply the data relating to the condition of the lands that 
are to be acquired, to their special fitness in respect ta the different 
types of agriculture, etc, the inquiry being in such form as may be speci¬ 
fied in the r^ulations issued by the Government. 

The Colonization Commission, however, as wdl as private enterprises, 
will act as intermediaries simply and in what has to do with lands not yet 
assigned to colonists, they will be under the ordinary regime of the Mortgage 
Bank. 

The obligations of every colonist benefiting by the loan are as follows: 
to live on the holding assigned to him, to cultivate the land himsdf or 
with the aid of his family, to carry on there agriculture or stock breeding 
and lastly not to employ labourers for work on the laud except in special 
cases. 
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The maximuni aiea of the land which each colonist or each family 
can occupy is not to exceed 73 hectares. 

If these conditions are not fulfilled, the loan can be reduced 50 per 
cent, and the Bank can demand the special instalment of repayment 
required to affect this reduction. 

The colonist will not be able, without the consent of the Mortgage 
Bank and of the Colonization Commission, to mortgage his holding noi 
to sdl it, before the lapse of five years from the date of its assignment to 
him, unless the mortgage loan has been previously refunded. 

If at the end of ten years from the date of contract the lands acquired 
have not been turned to account, or if they have been cultivated by agricul¬ 
turists who are not the owners, the Treasury is to be paid in full all the 
annual charges which would have been payable in respect of the tax on 
real property. These annual charges are calculated on the basis of the 
payment due in the years when the repa3nnent takes place, plus 25 %, 
which goes to the person who reports the state of aftaiis. 

Only the State is to have the power of expropriating lands in order 
to allot them to agriculturists. 

In the sdection of land for expropriation, preference will be given to the 
estates which are not directly managed by their owners or are not used for 
agriculture, or to lands exceeding 500 hectares in extent. 

In the allotment of lands by the Colonization Commission preference 
will be given first to Uruguayan agriculturists who are of full age and are 
heads of families, and then to foreign agriculturists who produce proof that 
they have experience in agriculture and have children in Uruguay. In every 
case the morality, capacity for work and health of persons applying for 
land win all be taken into account, and allotment wiU be made according 
to the capability, means, capital and equipment which each has at his 
command. 

If several interested persons of identical status apply for the same 
piece of land, it will be assigned by casting lots. The same procedure will 
be adopted in cases where any doubt could arise as to the persons to whom 
the particular holding should be allotted. If the applicant is an agricul¬ 
tural engineer, the Colonization Commission is empowered to assign him 
two holdings provided they are emplo3’ed for intensive agriculture. 

The Colonization Commission has the spedsl duly of seeing that 
the conditions of this Law are observed b3’' the debtors, and it has power 
to enforce the punctual payment of the interest and instalments of repay¬ 
ment on mortgage loans. 

During the five first years counting from the dale of registration of 
each holding the aforesaid Commission will advance from its funds the 
arrears of interest and of repa:J^ment instalments, but will have the right 
to have these sums reimbursed Bor this purpose the Commission is to 
place permanently atthedi^sal of the Mortgage Bank funds equivalent to 
20 % of the annual charges on the Mortgage bonds issued by the Bank 
for colonization loans. In operations effected through private enterprises, 
the Mortgage Bank can demand appropriate guarantees up to 15 % of the 
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price of each holding, to be gi\"en either in cash, in Public Debt secur¬ 
ities or in mortgage bonds. With this capital, a special guarantee 
fund is constituted to provide for the punctual payment of the annuity 
charges in respect of the mortgage loans during the five year period men¬ 
tioned above. 

The Mortgage Bank is not to take any commission for the loans thus 
concluded. 

The expenses of expert visits to the holdings whidi serve as security 
for the loans, and fees paid to the notary in operations effected through 
the Colonisation Commission, will not be placed to the charge of the 
borrowers. 

The Government is authorized to grant to the Colonization Commis¬ 
sion out of the public funds, a sum not exceeding 50,000 pesos, so as to 
enable it to furnish, subject to repa3nnent of the cost, indispensable 
equipment to agriculturists who have not enough capital to meet first cost 
of installation. 

Funds can be similarly advanced to agriculturists who need cash 
at the start so as to prepare for cultivation the holdings allotted to them. 



Part IV: Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


I. — ECONOMIC AND SOCIAD CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 


MISCEI/I/ANEOUS INFORLIATION REEATING TO THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 

INTBRNATIONAI, QUESTIONS. 

THU 3rd INTHRNATIONAU DOMESTIC ECONOMY CONGRESS. — From a com 
mimication received from the Interoational Fedeiation for the Promotion of the 
Teaching of Domestic Economy. 

The International Federation for the Promotion of the Teaching of 
Domestic Economy, foimed in 1908 at Fribourg (Switzerland) has decided 
to hold a 3rd International Congress for the Teaching of Domestic Economy 
Paris from 18 to 21 April 1922, with an exhibition of furniture, utensils, 
and methods of teaching. 

The two previous Congresses were held at Fribourg (1908) and at 
Ghent (1913)- 

The principal object of the forthcoming Congress will be an enquiry 
into the teaching of domestic economy during the war and during the 
period of general reconstruction. With regard to the teaching of rural 
domestic economy an effort will be made to define exactly what arrange¬ 
ments ought to be made for the teaching of domestic economy in the 
primary rural schools, as well as in the secondary country schools. 

The tea-hing of domestic economy in institutions for general instruc¬ 
tion ought not in any way to hinder the establishment of rural schools of 
domestic economy, and the special task of the Congress will be to seek 
out ways and means of making the teaching in such schools really efficient. 
The training of mistresses and the inspection of the teaching will also have 
a place in the programme of the Congress. 
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AUSTRIA. 


THE PROVINCIAL lAW OF22IIARCH19JI ONAGRICULTDRALLABOURINLOWER 

AUSTRIA. — AmtUclie Nacluiditcit de^ Oslerr. Bundcimmisleiiitnis jur iosiale Ver- 

■jiaUttiu;, No. i8-iq. Vienna, i October 1931. 

The Law of 22 March 1921 concerning the regulation of agricultural 
labour (Gesetz vom 22. Marz 1921 iiber die Landarheiterordnnn^ passed by 
the Provincial Diet of Lower Austria, laj-s down the rights and duties 
of agricultural labourers and of their employers. 

By agricultural labourers (male and female), in the terms of this 
Law, of which we propose to indicate the principal profusions, is under¬ 
stood persons who are engaged, under a hiring agreement, for a period of 
not less than sis consecutive days, to perform, in return for remunera¬ 
tion, the ordinarj” work required in farming or forestry (§ 2.). The hiring 
agreement between the employer and the worker is concluded verbally. 
Collective agreements made between workers' associations and one or 
more employers must be reduced to writing to ensure validity. The 
customary arrangement, whereby a payment on account ivS made as soon 
as the agreement is concluded, is retained; this is reckoned as part of the 
wage. The employer of manual labour must hand to the worker, on 
demand, immediatdy on the taking up of work, a written list of the prin¬ 
cipal rights and duties arising out of the hiring agreement (§ 4). The 
worker must carry out the work which he is bound to do by the agree¬ 
ment and by local custom, with diligence, care and conscientiousness, 
and must execute the orders of his employer or of his representative 
in all that has to do with the special part which falls to him in the 
undertaking. These orders must in no case run counter to liberty of 
conscience nor interfere with the civil rights of the worker. The employer 
must treat the worker conformably with the provisions laid down in the 
agreement, must observe the ordinary rules of good manners and propriety 
in dealing with him and must further protect him, as far as possible, against 
ridss incurred in the pursuit of his occupation (§ 14). The working hours 
correspond to the hours of daylight and amount,, on an average,through¬ 
out the year, to ten hours of actual work a day. The workers in charge 
of animus, or who are employed in the regular routine of domestic ar¬ 
rangements, must work even longer hours without being entitled to pay¬ 
ment for overtime. As against a supplementary payment to which he 
may be entitled, the worker cannot refuse to perform certain kinds of work 
which, in accordance with local custom, are carried on ‘at certain seasons 
beyond the usual hours of work. These axe kinds of work of which the 
non-performance may seriously affect the 3deld, such for instance as the 
gathering in of field crops {§ 21), Wages in cash must be paid in accord¬ 
ance with the understanding arrived at between the two parties. In 
the absence of special agreements in this respect, daily, weekly or month¬ 
ly wages must always be paid for the length of time during which the 
labourer has actually worked {§ 15). When it is agreed that allowances in 
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kind are to be made, the goods so reckoned must be of standard quality 
when delivered and must be weighed or measured according to the 
metric vsystem. If it is agreed that the allowances ate to take the form 
of meals, they must be wholesome, good and sufficient in quantity. 
Regular serving-out of spirits is forbidden (§ 19.). The accommodation 
allotted to workers must be in accordance with the requirements of hygi¬ 
ene and of morals, as well as with police regulations against risk of fire. 
Where several workers are lodged together care must be taken to sepa¬ 
rate the sexes (§ 20). Agricultural labourers who have been employed 
on the same farm for more than a year without a break are entitled to 
leave of not more than eight days during a slack period (§ 22). If a 
labourer has remained continuously on the same farm, a premium must 
be paid to him from time to time at fixed periods. These are calculated 
as a percentage of the average cash wages paid to him during the pre¬ 
ceding ten years, as follows; at the end of the tenth 3’ear, 30 per cent ; 
at the end of the 15th year, 40 per cent; after 30 3"ears 80 pei cent ; 

35 years, 90 per cent.; and finally at the end of the 40th 3’^ear, 
100 per cent. (§ 18) The hiring agreement may be cancelled, according 
to the reasons given, either without notice or at a fortnight's notice, 
either by the emplo3’'er or by the worker. The agreement ma3’- be 
cancdled without notice for the following amongst other reasons • acts 
of violence, serious insults, presumed immorality either on the part of 
the employer or of the worker. Reasons for cancelling the agreement 
on a fortnight’s notice are: {a) on the part of emplo3"er , disputes between 
workers, making peaceful work together impossible, drunkenness, ill- 
treatment of animals, etc.; (6) on the part of the worker, acts of violence, 
continued abuse, exaction of work detrimental to health, constant un¬ 
punctuality in pa3niient of wages, etc. (§§ 7 to 13) If the labourer finds 
himseli unable to do his work properly owing to illness ox as the result 
of an accident, prcndded the disability cannot be ascribed to his own fault, 
he is entitled to his whole wages and to medical attendance for six weeks 
or even for ten weeks in case of prolonged treatment, or to ho^ital treat¬ 
ment for four weeks. If it is proved that the illness was traceable to any 
fault of the employer the period of treatment at the latter’s expense 
may be prolonged to tour months (§ 35). Married women with the 
care of a house must be allowed enough time to give to housekeeping 
duties. Expectant mothers are not to be employed in work which would 
clearly be dangerous to them in their condition, and after confinement 
women are not to do any kind of work for fom weeks, and during 
the two following weeks only with the consent of the doctor (§ 20), 
Eand workers have always the right to combine for the defence of their 
interests and any hindrance to their freedom of combination is forbid¬ 
den (§ 29). In the event of disputes arising out of the relations 
regulated by this Law, the ordinary courts have jurisdiction. In suits 
brought against the employer of labour, the court of the district in which 
the work is being carried on at the time of the summons has also juris¬ 
diction. 
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FRANCE. 


A XEW INSTITCTION I)EAEIN('t WITH AEEOWA^CES FOR FA 3 MIEY CHARGES 
IN AGRICUIyTtTRE. — La Main-d'oevvic ai^ncole, Paris, June igji. 

% 

In addition to the institutions which we have already mentioned 
Apalin cr with allowances for family charges in agiiculture (i) we must 
not omit to note the Caisse Tourangelle de compensation pour allocations 
am families ouvrteres (4 bis, rue Jules Favre, Tours), recently founded by 
the occupying landowners and tenant farmers of Indre-et-Eoife. 

The object is to make half-yearly allowances to families of agricultural 
labourers working in the country and for agriculture and having at least 
three children living (legitimate or ac^owledged) by means of a common 
Fund maintained by subscriptions paid by occupying owners or tenant 
farmers in proportion to the extent of land cultivated by them. 

To obtain the benefit of the allowances, male or female agricultural 
labourers must: 

1. have been exclusively in the service of one active member for 
six consecutive months; 

2. have actually under their care children entitled to the benefit, 
that is, under 14 years of age; 

3. have at least three living children legitimate or acknowledged, 
it being understood that those who have died for their country are consid¬ 
ered as living, but that those shall be considered as non-existent who 
follow any occupation which is not agriculture or one of the following 
occupations carried on in the country: harnessmaker, wheelwright, smith, 
repairer of agricultural implements or cooper (2). 

Times of payment, etc., and other conditions date from the declarations 
to be made each year on 31 May and 30 November, 

The amount of allowance is found b}" dividing the total number of 
the subscriptions paid by employers to the Fund during the preceding 
half-year by the number of children to be benefited: the allowances are 
remitted to the farmers, who send them to the mothers, or in default of 
these, to the fathers or to their representatives. 

Changes (births or deaths, arrivals, departures, incarease or diminu¬ 
tion of the extent of land, or woods) occurring between the employer's 
declaration and the pavement of the allowances do not take effect until the 
next half year. 

All the occupying owners and tenant farmers approved by the Bureau, 


(i) See our ibbues of Jamiary-February 1921, page 5G, and o! April 1921, page 322. 

(3) Thus a household having one child of seven and one of thirteen years of age, and 
a son of twenty-three is entitled to two benefits; if the eldest son has died for his country 
it is the same. On the other hand the mother has no aUowonce should one of her three (or 
two) children give up agriculture. 
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in Indie-et-I/oire (i) are active members. Honorary members are those 
who desire to aid the work, also on condition of their being approved 
by the Bureau. 

The active members pay a subscription of 2 francs per annum per 
hectare of land, vineyards, and meadows, and 16 centimes per hectare 
of woodland, the minimum being 50 francs per half-year. This subscrip¬ 
tion IS payable half at the end of June and half at the end of December 
of each year, according to answers given by the subscribers to a series of 
questions sent to each. There is also an entrance fee, equal to half 
the first half-yearly subscription, to meet the cost of establishment 
(printing, registers, etc.) and to form a reserve fund. 

Honorary members pay 50 francs at the time of their registration, 
and at the end of May every year; those who pay 100 francs per annum 
are called benefactors, and those who make a single pa3mieut of not less 
than 500 francs are donors. It is the same with affliated societies or 
associations. 

The funds supplied by honorary members, and subsidies of evei3" kind, 
as well as the entrance fees, are capitalized separately They are utilized 
to pay the cost of establishment or management, or to furnish supplement¬ 
ary allowances to families most deser\dng of assistance, or to assist or 
set on foot any scheme for the benefit of peasant families 

A reserve of at least 10 per cent, is to be formed. 

If necessary the cost of management may be defrayed out of the 
pajmients made by active members 

GBiaiANY. 

SYS i I ns or for aortoixturai, i^abour — scetudcti (tu- 

m Fuu ^ni'iSLiischa^tliche itozi dutUbJit- Apa} Korrcsf»ondt.nZt Xo Berlin, 0 

NT »\cinba H)2i 

Up to ]\IaTch 1921, aboTit 774 collective agreements regarding the 
wages of agricultural labour had been registered at the State Ministry 
of I/abour, appMng to all parts of Gellnan3^ The remuneration of 
agricultural labourers is effected practically by three methods; by a com¬ 
posite S3’stem of wages, b3’ a movable wage-scale, and by profit-sharing. 
This last method has been applied, as far as German agriailture is con¬ 
cerned, as an experiment, for the last thirteen years on the Tonnin estate 
(RtUera^ui) in Pomerania. Besides a fixed wage in cash and kind, the 
agricultural labourers receive, under a profit-sharing agreement, 4 per 
thousand (-04 %) on cereals, and 2 per thousand (’02 %) on potatoes 
grown on the land. The owner has obtained good results from this system. 
It is not known if similar experiments have been tried dsewhexe. 

The system of remimeration chiefly in vogue at the present time in 
Noithem, Eastern and Central Germany, is the composite system, that is, 

(i) The BuiLtiu resetveb the power of extending the area of opeiations of the society. 
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a wage paid partl3" in cash and partly in kind, and one in which, at least 
in the North and East, the value of the allowances in kind suipas^es what 
is paid in cash. This sj'stem has the advantage of securing to the em¬ 
ployer his hold on manual labour; on the other hand, it guarantees to 
the labourers produce possessing food value in sufficient quantity’ and 
independent of the fluctuations of the market price. In Southern Ger¬ 
many, in Bavaria, Wurtemberg and in Biden, the allowances in kind 
are a fector of very small importance and that because the conditions 
of land tenure are different. The agricultural labourer who does not 
possess land himself is practically non-existent. Agricultural work is 
nearly everywhere carried on by day-labourers who hold land as pro¬ 
perty or at least on lease and for whom in consequence allowances in kind 
have no interest. 

It is quite impossible to make a comparison between the wages of 
agriailtural labourers in <lifferent parts of Germany, for the ptirchasiiig 
power of money is entirely different in the various districts, and besides 
a large number of agreements give no particulars as to allowances in kind, 
except to indicate the value of allowances. 

In the movable scale system, wages are modified in accordance with 
retail prices, at least during the period of the validity of the agreement. 
Thus, for example in Hanover, an increase of 5 marks in the price of 
barley carries with it an automatic increase of 3 to 5 pfennige per hour 
for wages in cash. In Schleswig-Holstein, another procedure is followed: 
a wages commission holds periodic sittings, and at those sittings such 
modifications as would seem to be necessary are made in the wages. 


II. — LAND SYSTEMS 
AUSTRALIA. 

THE REPATRIATION OF AUSTRALIAN SOLDIERS. 

(Conclusion)- 

§ 3. SomoiER SBTTUS^nSNT IX NBW SOUTH WALES. 

The Acts dealing with the repatriation of soldiers are the Returned 
Soldiers' Settlement Acts 1916 and 1917, and the Volimtarj’^ Workers' 
(Soldiers' Holdings) Act 1917. Acts imder which land is made available 
for discharged solders are the Closer Settlement Acts 1904 to 1916, Mur- 
rumbidgee Irrigation Act 1910, and the Crown Lands Consolidation Act 
1913. The administration of these Acts is in the hands of the Minister for 
Lands. 
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I/and is made available under one or other of the following tenures: 

(i) Homestead Farm; (2) Crown Lease; (3) Returned Soldier's Special 
Holding; (4) Suburban Holdings; (5) Group Purchase. In addition, a 
discharged soldier may obtain land under the provisions of the Closer Set¬ 
tlement Acts which have been amended to allow one or more dischaiged 
soldiers to apply for land to be brought under the Acts. 

(1) The conditions appurtaining to the homestead farm tenure 
are:— Tenure^ lease in perpetuity. Residence, five years, to be commenc¬ 
ed within 6 months after confirmation. Annual rent, 2 % % on the noti¬ 
fied capital value, payable half-yearly in advance. Reappraisement of the 
capital value is made a^ the end of 25 years and ever3" 20 years after. The 
holder can apply for appraisement within 5 years after confirmation. 
Improvement in Ueu of rent, rent need not be paid for first 5 years, if an 
amount is ^ent in each year equal to the annual rent, upon permanent 
fixed and substantial improvements, the same, except boundary’’ fencing, 
being in addition to the improvements required by the conditions of the 
lease. 

(2) In a Crown lease: Tenure is a lease for 45 years; Residence 
conditions are the same as Homestead Farm; Annual rent is i ^ 4 % 
on the notified capital value, payable yearly in advance. Minimum rental 
is £i per annum. Reappraisement of capital value is made at the end of 
15 and of 30 years from the commencement. The holder can apply for 
appraisement within 5 years after confirmation. Improvement in lieu of 
rent, rent for the first year will be lemitted if the lessee expends a sum 
equal to the rent for that year in improvements, the same, except boundar\’ 
fencing, being in addition to the improvements required by the conditions 
of the lease. 

(3) Under a returned soldier's ^edal holding tenure, land xojuy be 
set apart either by way of sale or lease, under such conditions as may be 
determined. If by way of lease, the conditions will in general be similar 
to those of homestead farms. Application can be made to purchase the 
land, subject to recommendation of the Land Board and approval by the 
Minister, The capital ’value will be appraised, and it must be paid in 
fifteen equal annual instalments with 2 % % interest added. If set apart 
by way of sale, the conditions will be notified, and in most instances will 
be very similar to those of group purchases. 

(4) Surburban holdings, which can also be converted into free¬ 
hold, have as conditions of tenure, lease in perpetuity; residence, 3 
years, to be commenced within six months after confirmation; annual 
rent, 2 % % on the notified capital value, payable half-yearly in advance. 
Reappraisement is made at the end of every 20 years. The holder can 
apply for appraisement within 5 years after confirmation. 

(5) Group purchase tenures are mainly on estates purchased by 
the Crown. Each estate will be subdivided into home-maintenance areas. 
Farms for orchards, poultry, wheat, pigs, dairying, vine-yards, and mixed 
farming will be made available from time to time. (Grazing areas of 
Crown lands will be made available by notification in the Government 
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Gazette under homestead farm or Crown lease tenure). A careful selec¬ 
tion will be made from the applications received, and blocks will be allotted 
only to those who appear to have a reasonable prosi:)ect of success. The 
Minister retains the right, up to the time of confirmation, to remove from 
tlie settlement any person considered to be unsatisfactory’', and any person 
so removed is not entitled to any compensation whatsoever. 

As regards tenure^ a freehold title wffl be given after all conditions 
ha^ e been fulfilled, and payment made of all moneys due to the Crown ; 
residence, five years, less the period of any residence performed before the 
date of confirmation ; purchase money, usually the instalment is 6 % of 
the notified capital value, and of this instalment 5 °o oii the outstanding 
balance is taken as interest. First payment is due twelve months after 
confirmation. The terms of paymient extend over 38 years. Power is 
given to suspend payment of the first two instalments, and also the third 
instalment provided improvements to the value of the instalments have 
been effected by the holder in addition to improvements effected out 
of moneys ad^'anced by the Cro’wn ; fencing, boundaries to be fenced with 
an approved fence within 3 y’ears of confirmation, but even so, no advance 
win be made for the purchase of stock until the holding is considered to 
be i:uiudentl3’ fenced. 

The Closer Settlement Acts provide for one or more qualified discharged 
soldiers purchasing privatdy owned land upon terms approved by the 
Minister for Tands. This approval having been obtained, the intending 
settler is required to pay the first instalment of the purchase money, 
dther 6 or 6 ^ per cent of the purchase price, the balance being provid^ 
by the Government and repaid (capital and interest) by annual instal¬ 
ments. The land is occupied as a Settlement Purchase, ” the conditions 
attaching to which are that the purcliaser shall perform 5 years* re¬ 
sidence thereon, commencing within twelve months of the purchase; 
improvements equal in v'-alue to 10 % of the capital v^alue must be effected 
within 2 years, and an additional 15 % within 5 years from the com¬ 
mencement of the ]mrchase; improvements on the land at the date of 
sdection will be credited when calculating the foregoing percentages. 

The provisions apply only to the land and permanent improvements 
on iju. If it is desired to purchase any stock, tools or implements already 
on the holding, it can be done only out of the money available for financial 
assistance. 

The maximum v’^alue for land and improvements is £2,500, but in 
q;>ecial cases this may be increased to £3,00(». 

Share-farming and the leasing of private lands are other means of 
increaang settlement, and the provision of financial assistance ma^’ be 
extended to those men who desire to settle in special localities. The con¬ 
ditions must be equitable to the settler, and must be submitted to the De¬ 
partment for approval before any financial assistance will be granted. 

Large areas of land hav-e been reserved on the Government irrigation 
areas, and camps have been established for the accomodation of sdected 
applicants, who are granted farms after 3 months satisfactory service* 
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While in camp the men are employed upon development work in connec¬ 
tion with their blocks, and are paid wages at award rates. Upon taking 
lip residence on their farms, these settlers may obtain the tusual £625 
for the development of their blocks, and subsequently such additional 
amounts as may be necessary to bring their laud to the stage of produc¬ 
tiveness. Pa3’meuts for rent, etc., and repayments of advances will be 
suspended for 5 years in the case of fruit fanns, and for 2 yeaxs in the 
case of dairy farms. The total indebtedness, including interest, will 
then be payable by instalments extending over a period of 20 years. 
Areas are made available also from time to time in the Western Division 
for soldier settlement. 

Soldiers travelling to inspect land will be carried free on one return 
journey only, second-class tickets being issued on presentation at the book¬ 
ing office of the approved ceiiificate from the Department of Lands. Suc¬ 
cessful applicants for land, with their families and such belongings (includ¬ 
ing live stock) as were in their possession immediately prior to taking up 
the land — the live stock not to be more than sufficient for the land 
acquired — will be carried at half the ordinary fares and rates when jour¬ 
neying by rail to take up their residence on such land. The concession 
will be subject to the production of a certificate from the Department of 
Lands, and will not be allowed unless travd is made within 6 months 
after the holding has been granted. 

The terms of repa^Tnent of advances are usually as follows: House, 
water supply", fencing, and other permanent improvements; by payments 
extended over 25 years (during the first 5 years the interest onl^: is to 
be paid). Tools, stock, and implements; b^" pa3Tnents extended over 
6 3"ears (interest onl3'' is to be paid at the end of first year). Seeds, plants, 
trees, etc; usually in one year. 

Interest on advances is fixed by the Act as “ not exceeding 3^4 % 
for the first year' 4 % for the second year, and so on, the rate increasing 
by not more than ^ % for each subsequent year until the rate detennined 
b3’^ the Minister (in accordance with the Act) has been reached. ” The 
maximum rate has been fixed at 5 % %. 

On group settlements only, where the advance of £625 is not suffic¬ 
ient to stock the land after making necessary improvements and provid¬ 
ing implements etc., sheep, cattle, or dairy stock may be allotted on shares 
to a limited extent at the following rates: Sheep, — From the ^'early 
profit the Minister will deduct; [a) .6 % of the said profits, (6) Interest 
at the rate of 6 % per annum on the value of the animals supplied by 
him during the year, and on aU sums of money expended by him on, or 
in connection with the share scheme, [c) 4 % of the net profits for costs of 
sttpervizing workmg and control, (d) The sum of 3s. per sheep, which is 
the estimated depreciation. The settler will be entitled, at the yearl3" ad¬ 
justment of accounts, to the balance of the net profits, and to aH the 
lambs. CaUle. — From the yearly profits the Minister will deduct mone3rs 
at the same rates as for sheep, except that the sum of £i los. per head of 
cattle per annum, which is the estimated depreciation, will be deducted. 
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At the 3'earh" adjustment of accounts, the settler will he entitled to the 
balance of the net profits (about 75 %)» and to all Wives. For dairy- 
cattle the settler will pa}’ £i los. per cow i^r year and will be entitled to 
half the calves. 

Owing to the growing scarcity of suitable Crown lands, and the high 
co^t of resumed lands, it has been decided to develop greatly the more inten¬ 
sive forms of agriculture on the group settlements. This policy will save 
great expenditure, and will enable the men to be supervized and instruct¬ 
ed ; it is also hoped that group settlement will offer improved conditions 
of home and social life. f>uitable industries have been selected for farming, 
the most careful consideration being given to the many’' factors that might 
influence the success of the scheme, such as the initial outlay and main¬ 
tenance costs, the use and development of existing markets, etc. Up 
to the present the following industries have been decided upon: hog-rais- 
ing, prune-growing, tropical fruit-growing (principally bananas and 
pineapples), poultry-farming, ^dticulture, and market gardening. Other 
industries are being investigated. 

In accordance with the decision to develop hog-raising as a separate 
industry — an entirely new departure in Australia — an endeavour 
is being made to obtain sufficient land in suitable districts such as Gundagi, 
Canowindra and in the Hunter River valley to establish settlements of 
40 to 50 farms each. The area of the farms will probably be from 50 to 
100 acres in extent atcording to the quality of the land ; this area should 
be sufficient to maintain about 30 breeding sows, from which a comfortable 
living may be obtained. A start will be made with about 8 to 10 breeding 
sows, and the full complement should be reached in a couple of years, 
at which time nlsn the blocks will be confirmed. The scheme provides 
for the erection of a bacon factory in each group of settlements, or one large 
factory’ capable of serving a number of settlements, so that the pig.s may 
be treated and cured under the best and most economical conditions. 

vSuitable land for prune growing has been and is being purchased in 
the Young and Albury’ districts. Each settlement will comprise about 
50 farms each of from 30 to 40 acres in area. About 10 acres per farm will 
be planted with prunes. Owing to the long period which must elapse be¬ 
fore the trees reach bearing age, maintenance allowance will be available 
for b y’ears if considered necessary’; at the end of this time the blocks 
win ])e confirmed. It is intended to install, as far as may be practic¬ 
able, an up-to-date plant and evaporator on each settlement. This will 
enable the entire produce of the settlement to be cured, graded and 
packed m the most economical and effective manner, and a standardized 
product placed on the market. 

With regard to banana and pineapple growing it is intended to provide 
each settler with about 20 acres of land, of which 5 acres will be planted 
to bananas or pineapples. The blocks will be confirmed after about 12 
months. 

A number of general orchard blocks are being made available at Kent- 
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ticky and elsewhere; the conditions governing these are similar to those 
for prune orchards. 

Poiiltr5' farming sho^s very good prospects of success. Maintenance 
will be available for 2 years, at wliich time the full complement of 6oo„ 
laying hens should be reached, at the end of this time the block will 
be confirmed. 

\ iticultural group setdements are being established in the Hunter 
Valle3^ as this district is free from the phj^lloxera pest. The land will be 
cut into blocks of about 30 acres, of which 15 to 20 acres will be planted to 
vines. Maintenance will be available up to 3 years, when the blocks will 
be confirmed. 

Suitable land for market gardening is being made available in various 
parts of the State, such as Batlow, Bathurst and in the county of Cumber¬ 
land. The blocks will vary in size according to their location and quality, 
being about 20 acres in Bathurst, and 5 acres and upwards in the county 
of Cumberland. 

Blocks will be provisional!}^ allotted to prospective settlers on the de¬ 
finite understanding that reasonable proficiency must be attained within 
3 months, and that those failing to comply with this requirement will be 
recalled. Maintenance may be made available for 12 months; at the end 
of tliis time the blocks will probably be confirmed. 

The (iovemment {Saving Bank of New South Wales makes advances 
on the security" of most of the forms of tenure, the maximum loan being 
£2,000, and the minimum £50 (under the Bank Act) , at present howr- 
ever, applications for loans in excess of £750 are not being considered. 
The amount that will be advanced on freehold or certified conditional 
purchases and associated conditional lease land will not exceed % of 
the Bank’s value of the security^ whilst on the other tenures it will not 
exceed ® 4 of the Bank’s value of the improvements, or ^/s of the sale 
value of the security. The present rate of interest is 5 % %, charged 
to the borrower from the date that the advance is made. Repayment 
may be by half-yearly instalments, including principal and interest, within 
a period of 31 years, or less if the secuiity embraces Crown leasehold land 
having a currency of less than 31 years. 

I^ans on the security of freehold or certified conditional purchases 
may be repaid as above or at the expiration of a fixed term not exceeding 
5 V 2 3’ears, during which time interest only is payable half-yearly. All 
moneys due to the Crown, Pastures Protection Boards, Municipal or Shire 
Councils, or the Federal Land Tax Commissioner, or for privately effected 
improvements, will be deducted from advances made. 

A borrower may repay the whole of his loan on any date that an instal¬ 
ment or interest-payment falls due, or he may on any such date pay 
£5 or any multiple of £5 in excess of the usual instalment or interest- 
payment, and any amount so repaid will be placed to a special account 
carrying interest at the same rate as the mortgage. 

With the Bank’s application form and a map showing clearly the land 
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ofEered as security the necessary valuation fee must be sent, as foU^^ws 
Where the holding offered as security is situated within 3 miles of a rail¬ 
way station or shipping port in New South Wales, £2 los.; over 5 and 
.up to 10 miles, £3; over 10 and up to 20 miles, £4; over 20 miles, £5. In 
the event of a subsequent application in respect of the same security 
being lodged by the same applicant, half of the above valuation fees only 
will be charged, provided that the security is subject to a loan from the 
Bank at the date of valuation. 

It is intended to establish a general store in each settlement, the buying 
of supplies being in the hands of the Returned Soldiers Settlement Branch. 
A number of these stores is in operation, and during the year ended 30 
June 1920, the number of settlements supplied was 52, and the number 
of stores ii. 

Marketing is now being done on a co-operative basis, and a^^ the set¬ 
tlements Teach the productive stage they are brought under the scheme. 

In Table IV is shown the area of Crown Lands, exdusive of group set¬ 
tlements made available prior to 30 June 1919 and for the year 30 June 
1919 to 1920. Table V shows the number of settlers in actual occupation 
on 30 June 1920. 

Table II. — Particulars of Grown Lands in the State of New South Wale^ 
made Available prior to 30 June 1919, and for year June 1919-1920. 

Area 


Prioi Year 30 June 

to 30 June xgig | 191 I'Iqso 


Crown I^^Ses. 439 ,‘>ii> 1 171,611 

Homestead Farms.. ^25,649 | 1,010,671 

Special Holdings. 42»X4i 10,^21 

Suburban Holdings. 50 

Original Conditional I^xcbases*.. ^00 j 

Original Conditional Purchases and Conditional I<eases | 

m virtue thereof. -*,45 120 

Settlement Purchases. 1 xo, [16 b,22i 

Irrigation Farms.| 10,285 12,999 

Additional Holdings. 27,507 | 19,607 


Total . . . ' 1,156,311 


Any soldier who helS land before he enlisted, or was alreadj' settled 
on the land before the Returned Soldiers' Settlement Acts came into force, 
and avails himself of the Acts is deemed to have complied with the residence 
conditions for the length of period that he was abroad. 
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Table V. — Number of Soldier SeMers Jn Actual Occupation in the 
State of New South Wales on 30 June 1920. 


How provided for Nmuber 

On Group Settlements 1,15*5 

Approved to settle on Settlements. . . 

On Private Lands. 159 

On Crown Lands — confirmed less forfeitures . . - . . | 973 

On Crown Lands — outstanding. 229 

Closer Settlement Promotion Act (completed and paid foi/ . . . 1 C2C 

Closer Settlement Promotion Act (approved but not completed) • • • 1 915 

On Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area.< 320 

Approved to settle on Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. 2* ^ 

In Western Division. 175 

^ Total . . J 4,Q‘>3 


With regard to Voluntary Workers’ Associations the Governor may 
issue Crown Grants to the I^blic Trustee of Land. The Public Trustee 
may then acquire, hold, subdivide, alienate, and mortgage land, he may 
borrow money and make advances to Voluntary Workers’ Associations for 
the purchase of materials, A completed building, conveyed to a discharged 
soldier or dependants by a Voluntary Workers Association, win be subject 
to mortgage to secure payment for materials. 

In the case of houses which are the property of a soldier or dependants, 
these are exempt from seizure in the case of insolvency or bankruptej", 
or from being distrained upon. 

In order to facilitate the growth and prosperity of the soldier settle¬ 
ments, the vState Government is undertaking a great amount of direct 
and indirect land improvement, such as drains, roads, railways, etc. 
and upon these vrorks a certain inunber of ex-service men is being 
emplo3red. 


§ 4. Soldier settlement in victoria. 

The Acts dealing with the repatriation of soldiers are the Discharged 
Soldiers' Settlement Acts 1917 and 1918, Acts under which land is made 
available for discharged soldiers are the Closer Settlements Act 1913 and 
the Land Act 1915. The administration of these Acts is in the Imds of 
the President of the Board of Land and Works. 

With regard to the settlement of discharged soldiers on Crown lands, 
the Governor in Council may set apart any area of such land for di^osal,* 
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this land nia3" be subdivided into blocks as the Governor thinks fit. Quali¬ 
fication certificates are issued by a Qualification Committee. I'he resid¬ 
ence condition is not enforced. 

Private lands may be acquired by* the Board under the Closer Set¬ 
tlement Act, either by agreement or compulsorily. I/and cannot be ac¬ 
quired compulsoiil}’^ from an owner who is on active service abroad. For 
settlement purposes the Victorian Government may borrow €2,250,000 
during 3 years from the commencement of the Closer Settlement Act. The 
Board maj’ improve the land within 3 5"ears after disposal under conditional 
purchase leases or prior to being resold after forfeiture. 

The security demanded for advances made to discharged soldiers is as 
follows («) lien on improvements to an amount not exceeding 100 % 
of unencumbered value thereof; [b) stock mortgage; (c) hire purchase 
agreement; [d) any security in the Closer Settlement Act with respect to 
advances; {e) all or some of the above securities. 

A holding may only be transferred in accoidance with the Closer Set¬ 
tlement or Land Acts, except in cases necessitated by sickness or other ad¬ 
verse circumstances. 

If a discharged soldier has been settled by a private person or bodj* 
of persons the usual benefis ma^’' still .be extended to him. 

Up to 30 November 1919 the number of certificates applied for to the 
Qualification Committee was 12,066 and the number granted 7,842, 
or 65 %, The preference displayed in the applications granted was as 
follows:— Mixed farming 5,126 (65.5 %), dair}" farming 665 (8.5 %), irri¬ 
gation 743 (9.5 %), wheat growing 320 (4.1 %), poultry raising 75 {.9 %), 
orchard 269 (3.4 ^o), grazing 210 (2.7 %), share farming 62 (.8 %), market 
gardening, nursery 139 {1.7 %), other types, 230 (2.9 %). It ^d been 
estimated that the number of settlers in Victoria would be 5,395 but 
b\" 30 November 1919, the number was already in excess (7,842) and there 
were still 1,279 applicants waiting to be called before the Committeee. 


§ 5. SonOIER SETTnEMENT IN QUEENSLAND. 

The Act dealing with the repatriation of soldiers is the Discharged 
Soldiers* Settlement Act 1917. Acts under which land is made available 
for discharged soldiers are the Land Acts 1910 to 1916. The adiuinistra- 
tion of these Acts is iu the charge of the Secretar}’' for-Public Lands. 

Crown lands may be set apart by the Minister to be open for sdection 
as perpetual lease selections, also as perpetual town and suburban leases. It 
is not necessary for the discharged soldier to deposit any rent or instalment 
of the survey* fee. No rent is demanded for the first 3 years, then from the 
fourth to fifteenth 3^ear it is i % capital value. After 8 years the 

survey fee is to be paid in ro annual instalments. After 5 years the lessee 
is allowed to transfer his laud to another discharged soldier, and after 
10 years he may mortgage,* transfer or sublet his land. Town and sub¬ 
urban leases are not offered at audioii. Private land may be acquired in 
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the tistial was’, pa\Tiien.t may be made in 4 ^4 % debentuies not negoti¬ 
able for 5 yeaib. 

The security for advances is a mortage in favour of the Queensland 
Government Sa\dngft Bank (now taken over by the Commonwealth Bank 
of Au'atralia). The interest rates on advances are the same as for New 
South Wales, but may not exceed 5 %. 

I^abes are vsubject to the personal residence of the lessee during the 
whole term. The other lease regulations are the same as in Victoria. Ap¬ 
plicants for land who are still serving abroad need not take up residence on 
their land until 6 months after their return, and rent and instalment of 
the survey fee need not be paid. 

§ 6. Soldier settlement in south austraxia.. 

The Acts dealing with the repatriation of soldiers are the Discharged 
Soldiers* Settlement Acts 1917. 1918 and 1919. Acts under which land 
is made available for discharged soldiers are the Irrigation and Reclaimed 
Lands Act 1914 and the Crown Lands Act 1915. The administration of 
the^e Acts is in the hand& of the Minister of Repatriation. 

The Governor ma^" set apart areas of Crown land for allotment if recom¬ 
mended by the Land Board, and approved b}’^ the Inspector of Lands in 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The number of men apphung for training was altogether in excess 
of the accommodation or possibilities of the training iarm«, and a system 
of training these dischaiged soldiers with farmeis and fiuitgrovrers was 
put into operation, with such succef® that it has proved equal to all require¬ 
ments and the Board liave decided to close the training schools. The 
trainee is paid 30s. per week b3^ the Government as a training allowance, 
and is provided with board and lodging by the trainer. 

Supervision of inexperienced settlers is the greatest factor towards 
succe^'^ful settlement and further inspectors and increased facilities for 
\dsiting the new settlers, who are widely scattered throughout the State 
of v^duth x\ustralia, is necessaiy-. 

rp to 30 June 1920, 1,273 soldiers had been settled; of these 753 
are occupied in wdieat crowing, sheep farming and grazing; 131 in dairying 
^tc.; 373 in fruit, viticulture and marfet gardening; and 17 miscellaneous, 
including pig-raising, share-farming, and bee-keeping. In addition there 
were 5,360 men registered for land; 2,641 approved for assistance ; and 778 
men in training or appro^xd for training. 

§ 7. Soldier settlement in western Australia. 

The Act dealing with the repatriation of soldiers is the Land Act 
Amendment Act 1917. Acts under which land is made available for dis¬ 
charged soldiers are the Land Acts 1898 to 1917. The administration of 
these Acts is in the charge of the Minister for Lands. 

The ordinary provision for soldier settlement on Crown land is that it 
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be declared open for sucli settlement by the Governor. Private land may 
be acquired, either by purchase, or in exchange for Crown land. The 
Government may effect improvements on the laud before sdection, and 
applicants msy be required to acquire experience on a training farm or 
with some established farmer before being qualified. The security" for 
advances is a mortgage in favour of the Agriailtural Bank. The rate of 
interest on advances is 3 % % for the first 3’ear, increasing by % 
annuafly until the maximum fixed b^” agreement is reached. On any fur¬ 
ther advances the usual Agriailtural Bank Act or Industries Act rates 
will be charged. After 5 5"ears the advances under the Agricultural Bank 
Act win be repayable to that institution by instalments extending over 
25 3’eaTs with interest added. Advances under the Indiistries Assit^tance 
Act must be repaid with interest added as prescribed by the said Act. 

Residence is compul.sory for at least 6 months in each 3"ear for the 
first 5 years. No transfer can be effected without the approval of the Min¬ 
ister on the recommendation of tlie Land Qualification Board. An\' settler 
who already* holds land and has enlisted may obtain protection against 
forfeiture for non-compliance with conditions and for non-payment of, rent, 
or if he held land under a conditional purchase lease he may have his land 
brought under these Regulations. 


§ 8 . Soldier seiti^ement in tasmanl\. 

The Acts deaiing with the repatriation of soldier® are the Returned 
Soldiers’ Settlement Acts 1916,1917, 1918 and 1919. Acts under which land 
is made available for discharged soldiers are the Crown Lands Act iqii, 
and the Claser Settlement Act 1913. The administration of these Acts 
is in the charge of the Llinister for Lands and Works, aided by a Closer 
Settlement Board consisting of not less than 4 nor more than 9 members; 
one-third of the members, at least, must be returned soldiers. 

Applicants for land need not pay a deposit. No rent need be paid 
for the first 3"ear at least and no rates or taxes for 4 years. Qualified 
settlers may iselect up to 100 acres of first dass rural land, or its equivalent 
in second or third dass land. No price is to he paid by the settler but the 
residential conditions appb". 

Money advanced to the settler remains a charge on the land and may 
be further secured by a hire purchase agreement Repayments for sto(i 
and seed commence after the first year and then extend over 4 y’ears in 
half-yearly instalments; implements are paid f01 after the first year and 
the period is extended over 10 years in half-yearly instalments. The period 
of non-payment for improvements is 3 years and payment extends over 
18 years in half-yearly instalments. The interest chaiged is 3 ^2 % 
the first year, rising % % annually to the maximum, which is 5 %. 

Successful applicants for blocks in repurchased estates or for single 
farms are entitled to leases of the land allotted for a period of 99 years, 
with the right of purchase after 10 years, provided the conditions of the 
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leabe have been complied with, at the valuation placed upon the lot at the 
time of leasing. 

The capital value is fixed b}” the IVIinister on the recommendation of 
the Board, and the rental ib based at a rate not exceeding 5 % on such 
valuation. Where there are SLny buildings on the land at the date of leas¬ 
ing, buch buildingss will be valued separately, and the lessee will be 
required to purchase them at such valuation, with interest at the rate of 
5 per annum, by equal half-yearly instalments covering a period of 21 
years. No rent or instalment on buildings will be payable in respect of 
any allotment held on lease for the first year, the first pa3mients falling 
due iS months from the commencement of the lease. 

rp to June 1920 the State Government expended £1,627,287 on land 
purcha‘-e and had advanced £196,496 to settlers. The number of farms 
allotted total 1,336 and the grants of free selections on Cromi lands 
were 177 in number. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

AGRARIAN REFORM 

by Dr- Joseph ]M\.cek 

Before the war the countries which now form Czechoslovakia were 
wdl known for the striking contrasts which were found in their land sys¬ 
tems, there being great estates on the one hand and a large number of 
small holdings on the other. This fact is clearly shown in Table I (page 
692) and Table II (page 693), compiled respectivdy from the Austrian 
Official Census of 1886, and from the Hungarian Census of 1895. 

We do not here propose to study the historical causes ot this pheno¬ 
menon. Suffice it to state that where large properties predominated, the peo¬ 
ple emigrated either to Vienna or Northern Bohemia, or to Saxony, West¬ 
phalia, the United States, etc. 

Through this emigration the countr3- was deprived of thousands of 
strong labourers every year, and the agrarian reform movement was chief¬ 
ly directed to stopping this trouble where it was worst, viz., in Slovakia, 
Sub-Carpathian Russia and in Southern Bohemia. 

§ I. GHNERAL PRINClPItES OF THE AGRARIAN REFORM MOVEMENT. 

The first Law, dated 9 Novemb^ 1918, declared null and void all trans¬ 
fers between living persons and also all charges and all mortgages, whether 
created by agreement or in execution of a will, affecting landed property 
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which was entered in the " Public Books ” (i), unless sudi transactions ■ 
were carried out with the consent of the Minister of Agriculture. 

This law prevented any further charges being placed on large landed 
estates or the sale of such estates, and set the fears of the public at rest, at 
least for the moment. 

Early in the spring of 1919, a new reform law was introduced. The 
Law of 9 November 1918 was, in fact, only a precautionary measure. WHien 
it came to proceeding to the reform themselves, widely divergent opinions 
were expressed even on questions of great importance. 

Notwithstanding these controversies, which at times became heated, 
the National Assembly on 17 April imanimously voted a law concerning the 
" seizure ” of large landed estates. Another law concerning the rights of 
small tenant farmers to buy their land was voted shortly afterwards on 
27 May 1919. 

The law conceminst the “ seizure ” of large landed estates is onl\’ a 
general law, which leaves many important questions to be dealt with in 
supplementary laws. 

The broad idea of this law is explained in the first paragraph of it 
-rhich is as follows: 

' In order to bring about the reform of landed property, the State takes 
possession of all large landed estates situated in the Republic of Czecho¬ 
slovakia including large entailed estates and establishes a Land Office. The 
second paragraph defines large landed property as follows: “ This expres¬ 
sion is taken to mean aU contiguous lands, together with the rights attached 
to the possession of them, if the area lying within the territory of the Czecho¬ 
slovak Republic belong to one person or to the same joint owners and 
exceeds 130 hectares of arable land (fidds, meadows, gardens, vineyards, 
and hopgardens) or 250 hectares in all. Married couples who are not 
divorced are taken a? being one person. 

At first the word “ seizure " was mistakenly translated in other coun¬ 
tries by words meaning “confiscation’" or **expropriation/" Neither of 
these terms is correct- The idea of “ seizure " is quite a new one in Czecho- 
dovak law and resembles somewhat the dual ownership of old German law 
{Ohereigentum : Kuizungseigentiim). According to regulations subsequently 
made under the law, * ‘ seizure *’ means the restriction of the right of an owner 
to the free disposal of his land. He is not allowed, without authority from 
the Land Office, to alienate, lease, burden with charges or divide his property. 
Any transaction carried out in spite of the law, is not null and void, but 
is of no effect as far as the State is concerned. “ Seizureincludes yet another 
limitation of property rights. The State can, under the terms of the law, 
take possession of “ seizedproperty and di^bute it amongst public or 
private enterprises. Compensation is given for property of which possession 


Public Books {zLineski thsky, LanJtajclK\ ttartetl in the 13th. century. In these were 
originally entered accusations and the docuniLuts relating thereto a> well as the sentences pass¬ 
ed ; it was only latur that land rights were inscribed in them. But nowadays only the large 
estates are entered in these books, the remainder being entered in the Eand Registers. 
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is thus taken, except in certain cases to be laid down in subsequent laws. 
So far onl^^ one such case has been laid down, namely *' majorats in the 
event of the family dying out in whose favour they were created. The 
compensation pa3nble in respect of the property of the Hap&burg family will 
be paid to the Reparations Commissi* n, according to Art. 208 of the Treaty 
of St. Germain-en-Taj'^. 

But generall^^ speaking compensation will be paid under the lyaw of 
8 April 1920, of which we shall presentl}: speak. 

Property which is legally' and economically: independent of the pro¬ 
perty “seized “ and w’hich ser\"es no purpose from a cultural point of \Tiew, 
such as urban buildings, country" houses, etc, is exempt from “ seizure, “ as 
also are lands belonging to the provinces, departments and communes. 

The “ seizure “ not only- affects large estates which were in existence at 
the time the law was passed, but will also affect estates w^hich, in the future, 
come into the hands of a single owner or the same joint owmer^ and exceed 
150 hectares of arable land or 250 hectares in all. 

Those who cultivate such “ seized '* estates (whether owners, tenants 
or persons having the usufruct of entailed estates) are obliged to cultivate 
them in a proper manner; the Land Office has the authority to compd 
them to do so, under a special law dated 12 Fel ruary 1920. 

The State has not the right to take over the whole of a “ seized ” 
estateii the owner has the right to ask that a part ol the ‘ seized estate 
may be resented for him Such reser\^ed part may, according to circum¬ 
stances, be as much as 150 hectares of arable land or 250 hectares of other 
lands It may even amount, in certain special cases, to 500 hectares. 

The application of the agrarian reform laws is entrusted to a special 
authority, the State Land Office at Prague* 

§ 2. Determination or the vOmpensation to be paid. 

The basis for determining the compensation to be paid to owners for 
land seized is laid down in the Law of 8 April 1920. The ba‘=iis taken is 
the average price of land of more than 100 hectares sold by" private contract 
during the years 1913-1915 In order to fix the amounts to be paid in com¬ 
pensation as accuratdy as possible the 1 aw instructed the Government to 
make a list of rates to be paid for the different kinds of land, taking into 
consideration the crops cultivated, the quality of the land and the locality^ 
A decree concerning this matter was published on 21J anuary 1921. In this 
decree it was laid down that agricultural land, wrooded lands and buildings 
were to be separately valued. The country" is divided into different regions 
according to the crops cultivated (beet-roots, cereals, potatoes, forage 
crops) and the compensation payable is determined by multiply-ing the cad¬ 
astral valuation by a coefficient, which is determined empirically and varies 
according to the distance of the land from the nearest station, etc. In 
dealing with forests, the kind of trees, the age of the forest and the number 
of trees per hectare are taken into consideration. 

It may be added that the Law of 8 April 1920 stipulates that in the 
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case of estates of more than 1,000 hectares, a deduction is to be made from 
the compensation so fixed, rising progressively from 5 % (above 2,000 hec¬ 
tares) to 40 (above 50,000 hectares). 

In determining the compensation, account mnst be taken of the state 
of the property at the time when it is taken over. The law lays down that 
account must be taken of the amount of capital invested in the undertak¬ 
ing, in so far as its value is unexhausted. The Decree of 21 January 1931 
put this principle in practice by allowing the compensation to be increased 
by as much as 30 per cent, in the case of well managed lands, 50 per cent, in 
the case of lands on which there are buildings and 70 per cent, in the case 
of buildings alone. In the case of badly managed property, the decree 
laj’S down that deductions on the same scale may be made from the com¬ 
pensation. 

The owner, as well as persons whose rights of property in respect of 
the c'^tates taken over are r^isteredinthe “ PublicBooks, ” may appeal to 
the district tribunal for the revision of the compensation fixed. 

A very dif&cult question is the form in which compensation is to be 
paid. The country being exhausted by the war, it was absolutdy impossible 
to pay in cash, or in liquid capital, the price of the large estates. The issue 
of bonds has been proposed, but this method of payment has not been adopt¬ 
ed on account of its probable effect on the public credit. The compensa¬ 
tion due in respect of an estate, as soon as the amount is definitely' fixed, is 
entered in a " Tribunal Compensation Book, There are four of these 
books, one for Bohemia, one for Moravia and Silesia, one for Slovakia and 
one for Sub-Carpathian Russia, These books axe open to public inspection 

Public financial institutions, such as the land banks (large institutions 
established for Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia) and some communal savings 
banks are entrusted with the book-keeping and the making of payments in 
reject of the compensation and are given the name “ Compensation Banks. 

Owners’ credits bear interest at 3 per cent, and are amortized at not 
less than % per cent per annum. 

The Bank may offer to pay the amount of the credit three months in 
advance, and may pay in cash or partly in the form of bonds repayable by 
amortization having the same value and bearing the same interest as the 
owner’s credit. The owner cannot demand payment, but can fredly trans¬ 
fer the credit. 

Credits guaranteed by mortgage on property taken over are also, by 
analogy, entered in the compensation books; the repa3mient of certain of 
these credits cannot be demanded for five years from the time the transac¬ 
tion is entered in the compensation books. Credit furnished by institu¬ 
tions and funds which only lend against guarantees offering complete 
security can be called up on notice being given. 

The law on expropriation, transmission and compensation takes special 
account of the interests of the worker on the estates. It has provided 
for the creation of a fund of 5,000,000 crowns in connection with the General 
Pensions Office, in order to assure these persons a pension and the enioy- 
meixt of the rights they have acqtdied. 
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§ 3. Dmsiox OJF THE UND. 

The law of “seizure*’ lays down the principles upon which transferred 
lands should be disposed of. It states that the State may retain them for 
public utility purposes, or may sell or lease them to small farmers, landless 
peasants, small manufacturers, soldiers disabled in the War, to ex-l^on- 
aries and their representatives, to associations of the persons mentioned 
above, consumers** associations and co-operative building societies, co-oper¬ 
ative distributive societies, co-operative agricultural societies, to communes 
and pubUc unions and to scientific and philanthropic institutions. 

The Law of 30 Januarj’ 1920 on the division of land contains all 
details concerning persons, areas, and methods which must be obsenred 
in distributing the land among t the applicants. This Law aims at 
forming independent properties belonging to small farmers on the one 
hand and, on the other, at increasing the lands owned by small farmers 
to such an extent as to en'ible them to live a normal life; and, lastly, to 
facilitate the formation of co-operative societies. It goes without saying 
that land may be distributed for the benefit of institutions of public 
utility, such as schools, sanatoria, institutions for recreation, etc. The 
volunteers who, during the war, formed part of the Czechoslovak 
legions in Russia, France and Italy enjoy special advantages. On the 
other hand no land will’be given to condemned criminals, who have lost 
their political rights, or to those who are considered abnormal. 

The State proposes to retain in its own possession all the ver}' exten¬ 
sive forests; the others will be dirided amongst the communes, public 
corporations and, in exceptional circumstances, amongst private indivi¬ 
duals. In every case the State will require a guarantee that the forests 
will be regularly worked. 

In order that the division of the estates among^ small farmers shah 
present no difficulties to the cadastral survey, persons who acquire land 
must declare, for the purposes of the sun^ey which the authorities propose 
to draw up, the land which they pre\doudy possessed. If the survey 
is not carried out when the di\Tsion of the land is eSected, those concerned 
will not be entitled to oppose any subsequent consolidation of the holdmgs. 

In order to acquire and consolidate land which is subjected to the 
agrarian reform laws, " seized *' land is allowed to be exchanged with land 
held by the peasants. 

The Law on the distribution of land introduces into Czedioslovakia 
the principle of the “ homestead, ” Lands which have been acquired 
und^ the Law cannot, in fact, be alienated or burdened with charges 
without the authority of the State Land Office. 

The area of the “ homestead ” depends on the economic value of the 
r^on. The essential aim is to form economic holdings upon which the 
peasant and his family can gain a livelihood. It is calculated that the area 
of land necessary for this is from b to 15 hectares. 

The question is raised as to the future of this institution in Czecho- 
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Slovakia, where the people are accustomed to the idea of equal division 
of land amons^st heirs and where the high standard of education amongst 
the population give*? the best justification of land ownership. It is feared 
that the “ homesteads will inherit the same social faults which apper¬ 
tain to entailed estates 

If the expropriation and division of large estates belonging to a single 
owner give rise to long delays, the wmer of a large estate, which was 
“ seized ” in 1920 or 1921, may be compelled to let a certain part of it 
to those persons who have the right to apply for the land. Such a step 
mtist not, however, in erfere with the regular cultivation of the estate. 
The leases are granted for periods not exceeding six years. Tto measure 
was put into force, in 1920, in order to accomodate immediat^j’^ as large 
a number of persons as possible. In 1921 it will be used in Bohemia, 
Moravia and Silesia to help the ex-volunteers of the Czechoslovakian 
legions whilst in Slovakia and Sub-Carpathian Russia it is applied without 
distinction between the applicants, on account of the greater needs of the 
population. 

§ 4. Credit pacieitiks for the acquisition and cueti\’ation 

OF THE LAND. 

To enable applicants who possess but little capital to hny the land, 
a special law dated ii March 1920 gives credit on mortgage up to 90 per 
cent, of the price of the land and 50 per cent, of the price of buildings. 
In the case ot ex-legionaries, disabled soldiers, or their widows or or¬ 
phans, these rates may be increased. 

Credit is given in various ways: In cases where the State has taken 
possession of the land, compensating the former owner by inscribing a 
credit in his favour in the compensation book, the new owner has an ac¬ 
count opened for him with the compensation bank which takes a mort¬ 
gage as security for the credit. 

The State may also guarantee the debts of a new owner who borrows 
money from the bank on favourable terms (for building, improvements, 
etc.). Property thus burdened may not be transferred between living 
persons without the authority of the Land Ofiice, until the debt has been 
completely paid off, which must be done within ten j’ears. The debtor 
is under the control of that authority and if he fails to meet his engage¬ 
ments, summary proceedings can be instituted against him. 

Besides long-term credit, applicants may obtain short-term credit 
dther from the Land Office or, on the guarantee of that office, from the 
banks. The Land Office will only give credit to co-operative societies 
composed of persons who have acquired land; the societies in turn dis¬ 
tribute the capital amongst their members, but they may also apply 
this capital to their own purposes. In this matter, the Land Office re¬ 
lies on the co-operation of the Raiffeisen and S^^ulze-Delitisch banks 
which are to be found in nearly all the big Czech villages. The total 
amcwuit of the guarantees which the Land Office may give is fixed by the 
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I^w at 200,000,000 crowns. A fund of 20,000,000 crowns is also being 
formed for the encouragement of land settlement. 


§ 5. The state ianb office and its functions- 

The State Land Office, situated at Prague, was formed, as has been 
stated, to assure the application of the agrarian reform. Its organization 
and functions are defined in a Law dated ii June 1919. 

The Office is under the direct control of the Council of ^^linisters. 
It is adndnistered by a president and two \ice-presidents, the president 
representing the Office in the Council of Ministers. Branch departments 
or commissaries* offices will be established, where necessary, in various 
parts of the country. 

The Land Office rasters all landed property which has been “ seized 
enters the “ seizure ** in the Public Books **; takes possession of the 
land and divides it; gives authority to sell, lease or mortgage; inspects 
the •cultivation of the land before it is “ seized **; determines the com¬ 
pensation payable (except when the former owner appeals to the courts); 
selects the applicants with due reference to their qualifications and the 
guarantees they offer; supplies them with credit and assists them in 
every way whidi may facilitate them in the cultivation of the land, inspects 
their management; encourages the formation of co-operative societies, etc. 

In view of the extreme importance of agrarian reform, the Land Office 
is assisted by a Committee of Management, elected lor three years by the 
Chamber of Deputies. This committee watches over the administration 
of the Land Office and participates in all decisions concerning important 
matters, such as the determination of the plan according to which a seized ** 
estate shall be transferred and divided. 

§ 6, Supplementary laws ant> first application 

OF THE AGRARIAN REFORM. 

In accordance with the Law on " seizure, '* a register of all the property 
which has been “ seized ** is being made. It is now completed for Bo¬ 
hemia, Moravia and Silesia, but is not yet finished for Slovakia and Sub- 
Carpathian Russia. Table III ^ge 700) gives details of the estates seized 
in Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia. 

Agrarian reform is a slow process, which does not give immediatdy 
all the results which the people expect from it. In order to respond to 
the Intimate desires of the people, it was decided to undertake, side 
by side with it, agrarian reform properly so-caUed, that is, the improve¬ 
ment of the land-system. In this connection may be spedally noted a 
Law dated 27 May 1919 concerning the acquisition of land by small 
tenant farmers. This law allows any farmer, who has taken on lease 
land belonging to the State, “ seized " land enteredinthe “ Public Books, ** 
or land bdlonging to the Church or to rdig^ious institutions, to buy such 
land at the prices prevailing in 1913, provided that he has hdd it on lease 
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Table III. — Area of Estates " Seized ” in Bohemia Moravia and Silesia. 



Bohemia 

hIora\la 

Silesia 

Total 


Hectares 

HLCtarcs 

Hectares 

Hectares 

Fields .. 


I0u,5(>2 ^ 

17*330 

549,870 

Meadows. 



2,801 

119,960 

Cardens . 


2,727 

437 

14,914 

Vin^azds .... 


107 

— 

298 

Pastures. 


10,001 

1,153' 

47.723 

Alpine pastures. . 

. 33 

24 

1 

57 

Forests. 


401,482 

77,524 

1.467.170 

Lakes, marges . . 


4 . 9 UI 

35 

37.326 

Building land. . . 

. 3.748 

1,306 

339 

5.483 

Waste land. . ‘. 


1.382 

lOI 

6,005 

Tax free land . • 


2,038 

627 

7.409 


Total . . . 1,507,9 

t> 48.473 

100,^96 

2.256,81s 


since i October 1913 and that the total land which he occupies does not 
exceed 8 hectares. Any tenant farmer, who though complying with 
these conditions did not wish to buy the land which he holds, could apply 
to the local tribunal for a ten 3"ear«* renewal of his lease. 

It is estimated that 150,000 hectares of land are affected by the Law 
to which we have just referred. This figure is rather too low, because 
it has already been necessarj" to prolong the period within which the 
right of option may be exercised, particularly in SlovaJda and Sub-Car¬ 
pathian Russia, where the agricultural population is less advanced, and 
is unable to profit by the law to the same extent as the farmers of Bo¬ 
hemia, Moravia and Silesia. 

We have already mentioned, at the end of section 3, the compul¬ 
sory leasing imposed on the large land-owners. This measure, which 
has in view agreements for periods of not more than six years, permits, 
at any rate, a small amount of land being secured by those who have need 
of it to earn their Kvdihood. This has been especially beneficent in Slo¬ 
vakia and Sub-Carpathian Russia where the agriculturists are -pool and 
backward. In Sub-Carpathian Russia the prevailing form of tenancy 
agreement, was, up to then, a sort of metayage under which the cultiva¬ 
tor was obliged to pay as much as two thirds of the produce of the soil 
to the est^e owner or large farmer who had given the fields and seed. 
The situation of small farmers in Slovakia is no better. 

Lastly we must note how, according to the Law, “ seized ” lands 
can be acquired by those who desire to build upon them. All the teni- 
tacy of the State was dealt with in a measure put into force in 1921* 
It ap^es also to the isolated paxcds of land whkh remained in posses 
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sion of the large landowner*=‘ after the law concerning the acquisition of 
land by small tenant farmers came into force. 

The caiiying out of agrarian reform in Czechoslovakia has only just 
begun, tip to the present an effort has been made to carry it out on an 
estate of 9,238 hectares in Slovakia and on two estates in Bohemia (320 hec¬ 
tares and 6,526 hectares). The !Land OfiSce had in 1920 drafted several 
laws and decrees, had completed its organization, and furthermore, had 
established sub-ofi6lces at Uzhorod (for Sub-Carpathian Russia), at Trene 
Teplice (for Slovakia) and at Bmo (for Moravia). In 1921 it intends 
to take possession of “ seized ” lands in accordance with plans which were 
adopted after long deliberation. In Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia it is 
going to begin by dealing with estates of over 5,000 hectares ; and in Slo¬ 
vakia and Sub-Carpathian Russia with estates of over 5,000 cadastral 
axpents. It will " seize ” all waste land, as wdl as lands which are badly 
cultivated or continually let, and then lauds used as a means of hiding 
excess war profits, and lands which the owner does not personally cul¬ 
tivate. On the other hand modd farms, or farms remarkable from the 
point of view of art or of natural beauty will not be touched and special 
regard will be had to the interests of agriculture, and particularly of 
the sugar industry. 


Ill, — MISCEIyl/ANEOUS QUESTIONS 
AUSTRIA. 

THE MEASURES ADOPTED FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE DURING THE WAR fi9i4 TO 1918). 

{Conclusion), 

By Dr. Hbrmanit Kai.lbrx 3 NNBR 

Agricultural Engineer, 

(h) Measures relating to Vine-growing. — In regard to vine-growing 
the provisions of the government — apart from those already enumerated, 
among which the most important were those for protection of the vines 
against diseases — were confined to ensuring the sale of the produce. 
The market was often too restricted, e^ecially during the first y^rs of ^e 
war, but it improved perceptibly later because of the great diminution 
in the production of beer. Most important for the vine-growers was the 
measure which obKged them to collect the grape seeds (Decree of 4 Oct¬ 
ober 1916, R, G. BU No. 308) to be sent to the oil factories, and lator 
to the Schicht factory for the extraction of the fats, at Schreckenstem, 
near Aussig. The excessively low prices, fixed at the rate of 20 heUey 
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per Idlogiamme, did not compensate for tlie labour of collecting the seeds, 
so that "the quantity deUvered continually diminished; in fact while in 

1915 the quantity furnished was 9,100 quintals, only 4,439 quintals were 
furnished in 1916 and 3,310 quintals in 1917. 

As the mintage of 1916 was very poor, and owing to the increasing 
scarcit}^ of sugar it was dilncult to obtain it for making the inferior 
kinds of wine, a measure was passed on ii August 1916 (R. G. BL, No. 255) 
granting special assignments of sugar to those vine-growers who in the 
years from 1909 to 1913 had made use of it for that purpose. 

(i) Measures relating to the Cultivation of Sugar Beet. — With regard 
to the cultivation of sugar beet two diametrically opposite tendencies 
may be observed. In 1914 and 1913 there was abundance of sugar, 
because es5)ortation, usual!}’ so extensive, was impossible; the efforts to 
promote the development of beet cultivation were discontinued, as shown 
for instance by the measure already mentioned for reducing the contracts 
for the production of sugar beet. Then an attempt was made to encour¬ 
age it when it was found that the scarcity was continually increasing. 
But the aid granted was of Httle use, because the want of draught animals, 
htbour, and fertilizers, etc., made it impossible to increase the area cul¬ 
tivated. Nor were the prices of the beet likely to make it to the interest 
of the agriculturists to grow it. The cultivation of cereals, simpler and 
less laborious, often seemed more profitable The Decree of 18 February 

1916 increasing to 4 crowns per quintal the price of sugar beet was therefore 
important. In order to appropriate the whole crop of beet to the pro¬ 
duction of sugar, a Decree was issued on 31 ^larch 1916 {R. G. BL, No. 89) 
forbidding its use for any other purposes, more especially for fodder. 
Part of the beet was appropriated to the production of spirit, and part 
to make substitutes for coffee. 

The State control of sugar, introduced by a Decree of 4 IVIarch 1916 
( 2 ?. G. BL, No. 61) was of great importance for agriculture, in view of the 
consumption and production of preserved fruit for domestic use. 

The following figures (i) show most eloquently the effect of war dif¬ 
ficulties on the production of sugar: 


Visar 

Area 

Refineries 

Production 
of raw 
sugar 

PriMluction 
of sugeu: 
tier hectare 


hectares 

at work 

quintals 

quintals 

1914 . . 

. . . 431,000 

201 

1.965.443 

39.10 

1915 • • 

. , 424,180 

196 

1,602,314 

37-77 

1916 . . 

, . . 366,320 

188 

938.936 

35-26 

1917 . . 

. . . 266,100 

186 

935.233 

35-15 

1918 . . 

. . . 288,010 

184 

668,350 

23.20 


(i) See : Statisti:»ch£ Jabrbtchek des k k. AcsERBAUMiNiSTaRiCMS for the year 1914 
and the foUowmsr year-;. Vienna 1915, etc —A 3 ®AtrFLACHEN iraro Ersteergebotsse ev 
O snsRRBxca xm Jaerb nur. Vienna, 1918.— Blricht per Handxsls- xram Gewbrbe- 
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(e) Measures relating to Potatoes^ Seeds, *etc. — To prevent the po¬ 
tato crops as far as possible from becoming monldy, estabUshments 
were built for the dessication of potatoes, first hy co-operative societies, 
afterwards by private firms and lastly by the cities of Vienna and Biiinn, 
all with strong support from the State. In all 51 establishments were 
erected, with a capacity of 30,000 waggons, but owing to the continued 
scarcity of coal they could never be fully used, and they only worked for 
a part of 1917, remaining qiiite inactive in 1918. 

A Decree of 30 September 1916 (i?. C. BL, No. 340) instituted a War 
Federation of Establishments for the Dessication of Potatoes [Kriegsver-^ 
band der Kartoffelirochnereien) with the object of simplifying the trade 
in potatoes. 

Even in the first year of the war an effort was made to protect from 
requisition the more valuable seeds, and by distributing them to agricul¬ 
turists to increase the average yield of grain. 

In the course of the war these measures continually grew more dif¬ 
ficult. Matters v^hich affected but lightly the plans for maintaining the 
food supply, such, for instance, as the serious damage to the cereal crops 
in the winter of 1915-16 which made new spring sowing necessary, disturb¬ 
ed the whole sy’stem of seed supply which forms an important part in 
the cultivation of cereals, of which we shall soon speak. To avoid pos¬ 
sible abuses in the use of seed com {Saatgut) and on the other hand to 
prevent the grinding of cereals cultivated for seed, the seed trade was 
placed under various regulations, of which the most important were those 
of 22 July 1915 ( 22 . G BL, No. 204), and of 26 October 1915 {R. G. BL, 
No. 321), because to encourage larger production they fixed supplementary 
prices. The cereals designated as “ original ” {Originalzuchi^ or derived ” 
{Nachsaat) had to be recognized as sudi, and provided with an espress 
certificate from the Seed Control Station of Vienna, after inspection of 
the growing crops and examination of the seed in the laboratory. 

Up to the end of 1915, 35,000 quintals of seed, in round numbers, 
had already been placed on the market. 

Very important measures were taken for procuring maize for seed 
for those localities where maize cannot reach maturity but is cultivated 
for green fodder. 

By a Decree of 22 September 1915 {R, G. BL, No. 276) the trade in 
seed potatoes was for the first time regulated, and a supplement fixed 
to the existing prices for potatoes for consumption. There were two 
distinct classes of seed potatoes: Original seed (I) and potatoes from 
ordinary seeds (II). The commissions for the first c^ss were undertaken 
by the Seed Control Station, those for the second by the appointed ot^n- 
izations The Ministry of Agriculture fixed the supplementary prices. 
It was laid down that a grower might sell for seed 25 per cent, at most 
of his crop and that he must explain in detail the methods of cultivation 
whidi he adopted. * 

The supply of beet seed from Germany becoming increasngly diffi¬ 
cult, the Government took steps to encourage a larger home production. 
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Serious difEcnlties attended the supply of seed to those agriculturists 
v.'ho intended to grow flax; the seed before the war came almost exdus- 
ively from Russia, but now, o\ring to the scarcity of flax, larger areas 
were devoted to its cultivation. The subject was regulated by Decrees 
of 4 January 1916 (R. G, Bl , No. 7), and of 26 June 1916 (R. G. BL, No. 198) 
in such a manner as to effect the distribution of the small available quant¬ 
ity of seed in the best way possible. 

By a Decree of 26 J uly 1916 (R. G, BL, No. 233) it was provided 
that special publicity should be given to the sale of seeds and that they 
should be supplied separately. In the choice of the seed, special consid¬ 
eration was to be given to the requirements of the place to which it was 
destined. In the 3"ear 1916-17, in round numbers, 60,000 quintals of 
cereals for seed, and 7,000 quintak of vegetable seeds were disposed of. 

By a Decree of iS October 1916 (R. G. BL, No. 362) some changes 
were made in the trade in seed potatoes, and the supplementary price 
was increased for potatoes grovm for seed. 

Some other pro\isions on this subject were made b^^ the Decrees of 
6 August and 23 September 1917, and b3- that of i July 1918. 

A Decree of 24 November 1916 (R. G. BL, No. 396) fixed the maximum 
prices for clover seed and the trade was entrusted to a War Consortium 
(Krieqsverband), By a Decree of 19 December 1916 {R, G. BL, No. 433) 
the genuinenes.s, piirit3* and germinating power of all clover seeds were 
to be tested b3’ the Seed Control Station at Vienna. 

(k) Supply of Cereals and Meat. — Government measures of the great¬ 
est importance to agriculture were taken to ensure a supply of cereals 
to the people, both as bread and as flour, with as much uniformity as 
possible. 

In order to increase the meat supph" for the people, and to make 
artificial breeding of game unnecessar3% arrangements were made to en¬ 
courage shooting/ With this \iew licenses were granted to sportsmen, 
lead for making shot was distributed gratis, and steps were even taken 
to avoid the emplo3"ment for military purposes of sporting dogs (i) (Decree 
of 6 December, 1915, G. BL, Nos. 335 and 336). To secure a supply 
of game for hospitals a wa3"-bill was made compulsory (Order of 27 April 
1917, R. G. BL, No. 1S5). 

( l ) Measures for the Supply of Feeding Stuffs. — The provisions 
for ensuring food for cattle were very numerous. When an increasing 
quantity of produce, such as barle\' (2) and also to some extent oats (3), 


(x) P«^K>wiag the example of Beliuum columzi& of vehicles dxaim by dogs were fonned 
during the war, whidi, in general, however, were not very successful, as only very few dogs 
are adapted for this work. 

{j I A Decree of 5 January 1015 fi?. G. BL, No. 5) f< »rhade the feeding of cattle with wheat 
and rye, and restricted the use of birlev fi»r this purpose. This last was entirely forbidden 
by a Decree of*21 Pehni*iry 1915 {R. h. BL, No. 41«. 

(3} ^Hie daily quantity of oats allowed fur feeding a horse was redticed to 3 Idlogram* 
mea by the ZXeonfie at zi February 1915, and to x Idiograzmne by that of ii May 1915. 
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beetroot grown for fodder and sugar-beet, was appropriated as human 
food, when restrictions were placed on breweries, distilleries, and sugar 
factories from which concentrated food load previously been obtainable, 
when more rigorous rules were applied to grinding, so that the quantity 
of bran produced was smaller and its quality was inferior, when it was 
necessary to send great stores of hay and straw to the front for horses, 
the feeding of cattle became more difficult and more irregular. All these 
things had a most injurious effect on their nutrition and health, but es¬ 
pecially on the yidd of milk given by dairy ccws. 

We have already referred to the provisions b^" which land capable 
of growing forage crops but remaining uncultivated, was to be assigned 
to persons who would cultivate it. 

A Decree of 8 May 1915 {R, G. BI , No. 38) introduced the State 
control of bran, and the Department for the Sale of live Stock {Viehver- 
kehrstelle) was directed to concentrate all the a\ailable bran and to make a 
uniform distribution. For this puipose a special section was formed 
{Futtermitfelabteibm^) w'hich was al^^o to arrange for supplying agricul¬ 
ture with fodder of other lands. 

The prohibition to feed live stock on green cereals had serious results. 
Owing to the scarcity of grain it was necessary to provide against any 
diminution of the crop (Decree of 19 May 1915, R- G. BL, Xo. 12S). 

For feeding cattle in the spring of 1913, the quantities of maize, 
which for one reason or another was unfit for human food, were of great 
value, and were placed at the di^osal of the Moiszcnfr^lc, an office 
charged with the duty of regulating the trade in maize. The great stores 
of sugar originally intended for exportation were also most valuable, 
because having been left in the coimtry and no duty having been put 
upon them they wer€ mixed with bran and colouring matter and placed 
at the disposal of stock breeders at very low prices. The molasses were 
utilized for makrng spirit, and were thus not available for feeding stock. 

The use of brewers' yeast, dried and with the bitterness removed, 
was introduced as a new feed, and sometimes as human food. But the 
quantity available was very limited, and continually diminished as the 
breweries were dosed. 

On tbe initiative of the Government more use was made of the blood 
of daughtered animals. The Government also made an active propaganda 
for utilizing refuse from the kitchens of families in towns, but with little 
result, because tbe refuse of the large kitchens was already utilized, and 
collecting that of single houses in such a wa^* as to keep it fresh did not 
seem profitable, indeed seemed almost impossible. The attempts of some 
organizations to collect vegetable refuse from houses, to be utilized for 
rearing poultry, bad to be abandoned very soon, because of the impossi¬ 
bility of collecting the refuse every day, and of the objections to collect¬ 
ing it at longer intervals, owing to its rapid decay. 

By means of leaflets, articles etc. the Government endeavoured to 
call the attention of owners of cattle to the new feeding stuffs and to tbe 
necessity of economy in the feeding of animals. 
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A slight improvement in the conditions regarding feeding stuffs 
was made by' the Decree of 21 July 1915 (fi. G. BL, No. 203) giving per- 
nnssion to use one fourth of the barley crop for feeding stodc. Agricul¬ 
turists also had a right to half the bran obtained from the cereals con¬ 
signed b3" them. 

For the better distribution of feeding stuffs, the Decree of ii August 
1913 [R. G, BL, No. 232) established a Central Office, iheFuttermiUd- 
zentrale aided by a Technical Council, composed of agriculturists. In 
the various Crown countries regional offices for the same purpose were 
established; in Vienna a special organization was formed for proidsioning 
owners of horses and dairy cows in the dty. The Central Office had at 
its disposal bran, damaged maize, and raw sugar (i) and later, after a 
requisition had been made, oil seeds of all kinds; rape-seed and rape- 
seed cakes were requisitioned by a Decree of 25 July 1913 ( 2 ?. G. BL, 
No. 210) and by another of 14 August 1913 {R- G. BL, No. 238) the 
requisition was extended to sunflower seed cakes, gourd, cocoa, flax, 
hemp, poppy, and ground-nut seed. Oil-cakes imported from abroad were 
entrusted to the Central Office for sale. The Office had no brewers* 
grains at its disposal; the small quantities available were left for the 
manufacture of pressed yeast. On the other hand by a Decree of 24 Sep¬ 
tember 1913, it was empowered to dispose of the fourth part of the refuse 
of molasses. The agriculturists who grew beetroot, and those who fur¬ 
nished milk to the towns were supplied first with this refuse. 

In order to regulate the prices of ordinary feeding stuffs, a Decree 
of 10 January 1916 (i?. G. BL, No. 12) fixed maximum prices for hay and 
straw, and the district authorities were empowered to requisition the hay 
necessary for d^dlians and for the army. 

The use of substitutes for the usual feeding stuffs was encouraged 
by a propaganda conducted by various government bodies and facilities 
were given for their preparation, especially in forests bdonging to the 
State. 

In the third year of the war the situation grew' even worse, especially 
because all the oats had been requiationed; very little was left and that 
only for race horses and stud horses. Maize was to be had only in very 
small quantities. 

By a Decree of 28 September 1918 {R, G. BL, No. 330) the gathering 
of horse chestnuts was ordered. The aid of teachers and pupils in schools 
in this work was regulated by an agreement with the Ministry of Instruc¬ 
tion. In the various localities centres for collection were formed; then 
district institutions were establi^ed and a central office was opened at 
the Ministry of Food Supply whidi also arranged for the gathering of 
other wild fruits. 

A Decree of 27 July 1916 organized the Central Feeding Stuffs Of¬ 
fice (If. G. BL, No. 232). In addition to the head office in Vienna, Feeding 

(r) Up to 31 January 1916 this Centml Office had distiibated 44x^500 quintals of 
xawstiav. 
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Stuffs Offices were estabKslied in the different provinces, and for the exam¬ 
ination of new kinds of feeds a special technical committee was appointed. 

A Decree of 15 July 1916 {R. G. BL, No. 220) allowed agriculturists to 
use the less important I^cb of cereals and mixed produce for feeding stock. 

A Decree of 10 October 1916 (fi. G. BL, No. 220) required the sugar 
refineries to dry and consign to the 'Feeding Stuffs Office for distribution 
all the beet pulp that they were not obliged by contract to hand over to 
the producers. The Decree of 24 January 1917 {R. G. Bl., No. 25) placed 
the sale of lupins under State control, because vetches 'were often falsdy 
declared to withdraw them from State control, and lupins vrere utilized 
as a substitute for coffee. 

Strict limitations were rendered necessary b^" the poor hay crop 
of 1916, involving special measures, more particularly in the towns. A 
Decree of 13 March 1917 (R. G, BL, No. iii) forbade the use of hay for 
packing, and restricted to the smallest quantity its employment as food 
for wild animals. A Decree of 29 l^Iay 1917 (R. G. Bl , No. 243) requi¬ 
sitioned the whole of the forage crops except so much as y^s needed by 
the producer, and their distribution was entnisted to the Central Feeding 
Stuffs Office (Futtermitielzentrale), The agricultural co-operative societies 
were directed to take delivery of the produce and only where no such 
society existed recourse was had to tmdesmen. The requiation prices 
were fixed b3" the Decree of 14 June 1917 [R. G. BL, No. 256). 

On I March 1917 a Departmait for Substitutes for Feeding Stuffe 
(Ersatziiitterfiiittelabteilung) was instituted which placed on the market 
a feed for hoises, intended as a substitute for oats, and a composite feed 
rich in albumen for cows, pigs and poultry. 

The pressed olives remaining over from previous years were subjected 
to a new process for extracting all the fatty matter. The residue was 
utilized for feeding stock. To provide more food for stock mills were 
built for grinding hay, and the meal thus obtained wias used as food for 
pigs. But most of these mills could not work for want of hay. 

More important were the attempts to dissolve great masses of straw, 
boiling it with soda under pressure so as to separate the digestible parts 
from the indigestible exterior. 

To protect agriculturists from swindlers, the production and price 
of feeding stuffs w^ere placed under control, a measure of urgent necessity 
because many substitutes for feeding stuffs of very doubttul utility had 
been placed on the market (Decree of 30 August 1916, R- G. BL, No. 277). 
This was completed by that of 31 March 1918 ( 2 ?. G, BL, No. 125) which 
forms an appendix to the Co^ex alimmlariits Ausiriacus, This publica¬ 
tion, of which the third and last volume appeared at the beg inn i r ^ of 
1918, gives a detailed description of all the feeding stuffs -ordixiarily used 
in Austria. The Central Feeding Stuffs Office (i) also tried experiments 
with many forage plants lately discovered or proposed. 


(1) The Cential Eeedm? Stuffs OflS.oe, dissolved as such on -ji July lyiQ, was trausfotmed 
into the Office for Trade in Feeding Stuffs {Fuiitnetkehnsictts) wluch now cames on some 
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(lu) Measures relating to Stocklreeding. — The Goveimnent measures 
with regard to tliis subject TCie ver^- varied. At first they only aimed 
at preventing excessive consumption and diminished breeding, and for 
this purpose very strict profusions were made, but without effect, for 
there w’ere others with a contrary tendencf* the object of which was to 
secure at least such supplies as were indispensable to the civil population, 
and still more to the arm^^ in the field. 

Among measures of a public character we may mention those of the 
latter half of 1914, made for the purpose of limiting the offers of live stock 
in large numbers for slaughter. The difficulties in individual farms, the 
want of managers and of male labourers, the fall in prices at the beginning 
of the vrar, and here and there reports spread purposely by unscrupulous 
traders, led to these offers in great numbers, as may be clearly seen from 
the statistics of the Vienna Market Office. To that market 19,511 head 
of stock were sent from Austria, exdusive of Galicia, in the latter half of 
1913, while in the corresponding period of 1914 the numbers were 55,152. 
And the live stock sent from Hungaiy also rose from 63,163 head to 105,103 
head (i). An effort was made to check this movement, chiefly by 
propaganda but also by measures against tmders {2) and by pubUshing 
prices. 

ADecree of 14 October 1914 (JJ. G. B/., No. 285) prohibited the slaught¬ 
ering of calves; another of 23 December 1914 (R. G. B/., No. 325) that 
of cows not fully grown and of breeding sows, and lastly one of 8 May 
1915 (R. G. S/.,No. 114) when milk was growing scarce fortede the tiaught- 
eiing of cows of any kind. Exportation of live stov.k was also prohibited, 
and importation encouraged. 

In order to limit the consumption of meat, and thus to economi 25 e 
the already diminished herds, a Decree of 8 May 1915 (R. G. BL, No. 113) 
forbade the use of meat for two days every week. Eater Decrees still 
further reduced the consumption of meat, and finally restricted it to a 
small fixed number of weeks. 

As mutton, less prized in Austria, was exempted from these restrictions, 
the demand for it increased to an extraordinary extent, and this had the 
effect of reaving the breeding of sheep, w^hich had been considerably 
neglected. In some parts of the country the sheep increased in number 


of the former 'work. Against it, as usuit against all similar ofSices, the advocates of a nee 
market carry on a bitter struggle. But it must be remembered that a sudden and general 
dissolution of such departments wqpTd involve serious dangers. Not to mention the diffi¬ 
culties now in the way of importation from abroad by private individuals, there is the risk 
thit th'>se who are finandally an 1 njlitically the strongest would take possession of all the 
supp'ies and others would remain deprived even of the small quantities now supplied to them. 

fit See : WlRXSCKiFTSGEOGltAPHI'SCHE KARTEX CXD ABHANDLUXGEN ZCR WIRTSCHAFTS- 
XVNDB DER I^AXOER DER EHEMALIGEX OSTERRCIOHISCH-UNGARISCHEK MONARCHZS. Vienna, 
1919. 

(a) According to a Decree of 8 May 1915 0, BL, No. 115) no one might trade in cattle 

- waAtm provided with a license from the authorities. 
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and this is to some extent owing to the eiforls of aswjciations newly formed 
for the breeding of sheep (i). 

A Decree of 26 KovemlDer 1915 (R. G. BL, Xo. 345) almost entirely 
prohibited the nse of milk for feeding calves and young pigs; and this 
measure which was taken in order to promote a better supply of milk 
in towns and industrial centres, had a must injurious effect on the breed¬ 
ing of Kve stock, more especially as other feeds were growing scarce. 
In these unfavourable circumstances it was not even possible to maintain 
in force the law forbidding the slaughtering of calves, so that it became 
necessar^^ to revoke the Decree of 21 December 1915. The other regula¬ 
tions prohibiting the slaughter of different kinds of stock, except those 
relating to breeding animals, were revoked by the Decree of 13 3 tlarch 
1917 {R. G, BL, No. 117). 

As the difficulty of procuring suitable sires continually- increased, 
the regulations previously issued by all the ptfblic offices regarding the 
reproduction of pure bred animals w-ere withdrawn. This seiioudy af¬ 
fected the quality of the dairy^ cattle, which had already deteriorated as 
a result of the want of persons capable of keeping the herd-books, even 
without this new cause of deterioration. 

Stock breeders weie serioit^y injured by the requisitions which obliged 
them to consign a number of head of cattle superior to the number of 
young animals they possessed, while the prices were considerably- lower 
than the cost of production. Besides the maximum prices fixed by 
numerous Decrees there were the prices in dandestine trade (the free sale 
of live stock was-gradually suppressed; a Decree of 21 Novemfcer 1916, 
R. G. BL, No. 393, ordered the closing of the great cattle market of Vienna) 
which were considerably- above cost prices and led to the Schu arzschlaclit- 
itngen, dandestine slaughter, the profits of which made it worth while 
to risk an eventual fine. 

But in any case the low offidal prices did not tend to promote pro¬ 
duction. Requisitions were made by the Offices for the Sale of Stock 
(Viehwerkehrstellen) {2) under the supervision of the public authorities. 

Certain administrative measures passed in 1916 with the object of 
extending the employ^ment of stud animals for a longer period than had 

(i) See the publication: M.i<5SN.\BMEsr znt Hfuttcg dek Schatzi-cht Osterrezcbs, 
published by the Ofterreichisclie LandwvtsstelU in Vienna 2ud cditi<in. This sodety 

formed an association for sheep breedini; in the mountain <lislTicts \ -llH n In iisclu SLhatztic 1 if&. 
gesellschaft). 

{2) General regulations for these Offices were Liid dowa hy the Decree of September 23,1916 
(R. 6 . BL, No. 321). They were placed under the c mtxol of a Central C<»mmittee foi the Sale 
of I/ive Stock (to be convoked, when required, by the mui-iry of Agrxculturc) compcteetl of 
representatives of the Ministries concerned, of con-.uaier-, producers and the meat industries. 
In each province was a Provincial Committee (Landes kommi whidi regulated the cemdnet 

of the business and a Provincial Office for the Sale of I 4 ve Stock {Lamli'Si'tithverkehrssftlU} 
to attend to the business itself. The division of the suppieb to be fumished was made monthly, 
according to a census of Uve stock repeatedly ma^lc Pxices were dsed for each province 
according to quality. 
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previously been the jflractice, proved advantageous to the breeding of 
live stock. The breeding ot sheep, goats and poultry was also encouraged 
in raiious ways, with special success as regarded goats, because seconded 
by the efforts of many who wished to ensure to themselves a little milk. 

A Decree of g May 1910 (R. G. JB/., No. 134) forbade the slaughtering 
of goats, and another of 9 February 1917 forbade that of sheep. 

A Decree of 21 Ma3’ 1916 {R, G. BL, No. 149) regulated for the first 
time the shearing of sheep, with the special object of preventing failure 
to consign the wool, which had been requisitioned by another Decree. 

With regard to poultry-keeping the Government tried to work by 
instructive propaganda, procuring feed substitutes and establishing some 
large incubating stations in order to provide good means of reproduc¬ 
tion for small poultry farmers. Numerous courses of instruction in poul- 
trj'-keeping were given, partly in connection with schools of every kind, 
partly for particular societies, and even for disabled soldiers. Societies 
for the sale of eggs were formed which developed rapidly, but fdl into 
decadence when eggs became scarce, and all that were available were re¬ 
quisitioned. 

Among later measures, one of the most important was that which 
prohibited the exportation of eggs %om one district to another imtil 
the district which produced them was supplied. This Decree, dated 
20 February 1916 [R. G. BL, No. 48) shows for the first time the tendency, 
afterwards more marked, to reserve produce exclusively for the place 
of its ougin. It lead to a series of prohibitions of exportation from 
provinces, districts, and even communes, which made provisioning and 
the distribution of food according to uniform principles impossible. 

Several measures were taken rejecting the breeding of pigs, first 
fixing a maximum price for pork meat and fat {Decree of 6 July 1916, 
R. G. BL, No. 211 and others later) and afterwards introducing State 
control for these products (Decree of 15 February 1917, R. G. BL, No. 62). 

Attention was directed to the modem system of pig-breeding and its 
objects. According to this s^’stem the pigs are fed not so much on substances 
of high food value as on less conceitrated feeds (generally bran, grass, 
or beet) (i). This was encouraged as far as possible but owing to unfav¬ 
ourable circumstances, and the small profits to be expected, without 
much success. 

(n) Measures reluting to the Milk Industry, — With regard to milk, 
beades issuing the provisions already mentioned, arrangements were 
made for special courses for the training of new milkers and dairy men, 


(i) See* Griisch, Erfihningen uber Sdiweinezucht imd Mast, in No 4 of "Arbeiten** 
of the “ Deutsche I^andwirtschaftg^eseUsdiaft fur Gsteneich.*’ — Pzteani : Kichthnicn anir 
Fordening urtserer Schwcrintprodiiktiun. Vienna, iqi8. — Dr. Zezx: Welche Fmgeraeige 
gibt utts das Wildsdiwein ? Vienna. — Gritsch : Rohfattenmg, Hochsterliage bei nalur. 
g.ana3ser Schweinehaltimg. Vienna, 1915 — Kalibrunner: Die Genossensdiaft fur ratio- 
nelle Schwexnesudit im Axntsbezirk Neu-Ulxn, in Mona^shefte fur Landwtrt^chaft, Vienna, 
19x3* No. zi. 
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disabled soldiers being used to some extent for this purpose. Some 
co-operative cheese factories had been unsuccessful during the first years 
of the war in bringing their produce before the public, and these the 
Government tried to assist hy purchasing their goods for the army. 

Dklaximum prices tor milk were first fixed by the Decree of 26 Nov¬ 
ember 1915 {R. G. Bl., No. 345). When milk became scarce its use for 
technical purposes was forbidden, and so also was the making of cheese, 
except T^here it was impossible to sell fresh milk. At the t^ame time the 
sale of milk was regulated so that children and invalids should first be 
provided for introduction of coupons for milk). The Decrees of 31 August 
1915, 26 November 1915 and ii September 1916, contained in Nos. 261,345, 
and 300 of the Official Gazette, obliged agriculturists to consign quantities 
of milk proportionate to the number and producing capacity of their cows, 

(o) Ai^ricitUnral Financiul Instiiutiom, — These institutions were of 
some importance to agriculture. Owing to the high prices of produce 
and the impossibility* of investing money and even of making necessary 
purchases, agriculturists foimd themselves in possession of more ready 
money, which thej” employed chiefly in pay-mg off their debts. ^The 
diminution of working capital, and especially of live and dead stock, 
naturally resulted in a diminution of the invested capital, which served to 
reduce the indebtedness of the farm). This caused an unexpected in¬ 
crease in the available funds of the financial institutions (i) (usually- 
invested by* them in war loans by’ desire of the Government) an^ a gxeat 
diminution of borro’v^ed capital. The great pro\dncial mortgage insti¬ 
tutions w'ere an exception to this rule as the large requirements of the 
communes and of owners of house property in the towns neutralized 
the effect of the repayments by the agriculturists. 

(p) Measures for Checking Speculation in Land. — The Govern¬ 
ment, fearing that advantage might he taken of the situation caused by 
the war to make large purchases of agricultural property with a view 
to speculation and that the difficulties and inexperience of war widows 
and disabled soldiers might offer facilities for making illicit profits, is¬ 
sued several precautionary measures. Even so early as 1914, by making 
the offers of sale as widdyr known as possible, it endeavoured to increase 
the number of possible buyers in the hope of thus causing a competition 
favourable to the seller. The Government also endeavoured to assist 
sellers with advice, especially cautioning them against hasty sales. 

Another step was taken by* the Decree of 9 August 1915 {R. G. BL, 
No. 234) forbidding the sale of agricultural property to non-agriculturists. 
The Decree of ii August 1915 {R. G. BL, Nos. 335 and 236) complementary 
to the pre^^eding, established Committees for the Sale of Real Estate 

(i) Soon after the outbreak of the war it was feared that immense sums would be with¬ 
drawn By ptodauuing a moiatorima and by vigorous propaganda efforts were made to prevent 
budden withdrawal^, but this caused certain diffidence towards the i^avmgs-banks. Hoard¬ 
ing money became more general, in the desire alwair-^ to have available cash, and for fear 
of taxes on capital. 
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[Grmidvcrkehrskommissionen) and fixed their duties. These are at the 
head quarters of the district tribunal {Bezirkssierichte) and are composed 
of a magistrate, of persons representing the agriculturists, and of the 
chief men of the communes. Appeals against their decirions are decided 
by Pro\incial Committees {Grimdverkeftyslandeskomwissionen). Con¬ 
tracts not recognized by these committees were declared void. The 
Decrees of 17 July 1916 (/?. 6'. BL, Xo. 237) and of 30 December 1917 
(jR. G. BL, Xo. 3) completed this series of regulations, which were again 
fully laid down for the territory of the new x\ustrian State in the I^w 
of 13 December igig (2) {R, G. Bl„ Xo. 583). It was clear that there 
must be a continued strengthening of the measures on tliis subject, be¬ 
cause the demand for landed property was continually increasing, and 
there was a risk that much land would be withdrawn from proper culti¬ 
vation, and that its price would rise to a dangerous height. The causes 
may be sought in the abundance of ready money in the country, in the 
desire to get rid of the crowns which w^ere continually decreasing in value, 
and in the desire to become Selhstercersorger (self-supporting) and thus 
to be enabled to obtain supplies of pro\isions more easily and more 
sati.^faotorily. 

(2) See: Sabatixi: Oie gesetziichen Be^timmungen iiber <lie Verausserung land- mid 
forstmrtsdiaftlicher Gnintlstiicke, Vienna, 1919. — Kallbrcxster : The Ab'^ortion uf Peas¬ 
ant ilnldit)ga and l^egislative Etforts t«.' Cituntemct it, in trhc International JRevieu of Agmul” 
iural EconomicSf April 1920. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE 


1. The present Table of Consents refers to the numbers of the Interna¬ 
tional Review of Agricultural Bconomics published from Janttary to De¬ 
cember 1921 ar^ includes, therefore, all the articles and notes dealing •ijith 
co-operation, association, insurance and thrift, credit and agricultural eco- 
nofwy in general contained in these volumes. 

2. The articles and notes relating to each part have been grouped inio 
classes of which a list will be found preceding the Index. The classification 
embraces all the subjects which are included in the programme of the Review, 
It mill be evident, therefore, that certain classes of subject which are only 
occasionally dealt with may not be represented in the Index of any parti- 
ctdar year. In our classification we have followed the ride of single entry 
and placed under only one heading those articles and notes which, from ihe 
nature of the subject treated, might appear in more than one group. 

As it is not in every case clear why an article or note has been assigned to 
one group rattier than to another, the reader must be prepared to refer to the 
several analogous groups in any of which a particular article or note might appear, 
A dairymen's co-operative society, for example, might have as its object ^ 
protectionof the general economic interest of dairy farmers as a class, or 
simply the impro ement of ihe methods of production, transport, and sale, or 
again the purchase and collective itse of animals of the special ttairy type. 
An article relating to such a society might appear under various headings 
according as it dealt more particularly with one or other of these objects. 

* 3. In each group the articles and notes have been subdivided by countries 
following the alphabetical order. For each country the articles are arranged 
in the chronological order in which they were published. We have added 
a table giving the classification by countries. 




I. — coni:ents by subjects 


. ClwASSIFIKD UST OF SUBJECTS 
I — Co-opetaiion, 

I..».CO-OPERAMON IN GENERAI, OR OF VARIOTIS KJHWS. 

II. LEGISI^ttON AND JXrRISPRrDENCE 

m. iN^CERVENTJION OF THE STATE AXD OF PUBLIC AUTHORITIES. 

IV.Statistics. 

V.. CENTRAI, or regional mSTiTOTlONS OR FEDERATIONS HAVING 

VARIOUS OBJECTS. 

VI.Institutions supplying credit to co-operative societies. 

vn . Co-operative societies for the purchase or suppi,y of acre- 

CTOTURAE REQUISITES. 

(1) Societies confining themseTtVES to the purchase of 

REQUISITES. 

(2) Societies which both pifRCHASE requisites and work 

UP THE MATERIAI^S PURCHASED. 

VUI... Co-operative credit societies. 

IX. Co-operative societies for FACiEmNG the production carried 

on by the members. 

»X.Co-operative societies engaged in the saie, or in operations 

PRBIrlMlNARY TO THE SAI,E, OF AGRICUI^TURAI, PRODUCE. 

(1) Societies confining themsei^ves to the saeb of agri- 
CUETURAI, produce. 

(2) Societies engaged in production or in working up 

PRODUCE WITH A VIEW TO SAXE. 

Xi. Co-operative societies for the acquisition and cdetivation 

OF lAND OR FOR THE EXECUTION OF ACaUCUETURAZ, WORKS. 

xn. Cooperative education. 
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xcn... MiSCEtWKEOrS INFORMAMOX COSCERNIKG AGRICUI,TUEAI. CO-OPER- 
ATIOir. 

XIV.... CO-OPBRATtVE congresses'. 

II. — AssLVtijiiiiti. 

I .Association in generai,. 

n. Legjsiation and jtteisrrxjdencb. 

HI. iNtBRVESnON OP THE STATE AND OP PDBMC ATJTHOHITIES. 

rv.. Statistics. 

V.. SEMI-OPPICUI, AGRICTJI.TCIRAI. COHPORATIDNS AND THE OPPIOAI, RE¬ 

PRESENTATION OP AGBICOETORBIS. 

VI.Associations por the protection op the generai, interests op 

AGRICCETCRISTS. • 

'VII. Associations por porthbring the tscbnicaj, progress op a^- 

cdetdre. 

vm... AjGRICTXTDRAI, iabodrers’ dnions. 

IX.. Other agriceetcrai, associations or organizations. 

X. A<a(lClII,TOR.AI, CONCaEESSES, AGRICEETCRAI, SHOWS, ETC. 

ni. — Insurance and Thrift . 

1. Insurance in generae or op various kinds. 

n. Legiseation and jurisprudence. 

in. iNTERVENnON OP THE STATE AND OP FOBEIC AUTHOBlTl^. 

rv.. Statistics. 

V..Insurance op persons ; 

(ij Insurance against sickness. 

(2) Insurance against accidents. 

(3) Insurance against uneupeovmbnt and insurance of 

BMPEOVERS AGAINST STRIKES. 

(4) Insurance against iNVAEunry and oed age. 

'VI .Insurance op things : 

(i) Insurance against pxsb. 

{2) Insurance against mortaeitv op eivb stock. 

(3) Insurance against haie and peoods. 

'Vll . MsaSUUNEOUS INFORMATION CONCERNING INSURANCE. 
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IV. — Oedtt. 

I . NOK-CO-OPEKATIVE credit ASD MORTGi^GE DfDEBTSDSBSS. 

II . I,EGKIATIOK AND JTTUSPRCDESCE 

III . IkTERVESTIOS of THE STATE ASD OF FCBMC ADTHORITIES. 

IV..Statistics 

V . Basks and savings banks as sources of credit. 

VI .Mortgage credit 

vn.. . AGRICtXTDRiU, CREDIT. 

\’III.. . MISCEIXANEOUS ISFORMATIOS CONC^UTING NQN-CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT. 

V. — Agi'culwral Emwimy »' Gejteial. 

I.The iakd and agricueturai. ecosomv Dsr generai,. 

n. PUBWC ADMINISTRATIVE BODIES ES CONNECTION WITH AGRICCXTlTRE. 

in. Economic and sociai, condiekins of the .vgricdetdrai, classes : 

(t) The vaeu-ation, price and eieid of iakd and the 

GENERAL CONDITION OF AGRICUETCRE. 

(2) Different foius of land tetuee. 
f3 ) Agricuetcrai, iabour. 

;4 ) The conditions of rurai, ufe and measures for m- 
froving them and for combating rurae defofceation. 

IV. .... Agrarian questions : 

(1) Pubmc lands. 

(3) The distribution of large, medium and small holdings. 

(3) The ownership, inheritance and division of land. 

(4) I/AND REGISTERS AND THE TRANSFER OF OWNERSHIP. 

I5) Agricultural coLONizATioiN. 

(6) The creation if small holdings. 

17) The conservation cf small holdings: The “home* 
stead. ” 

^8) CONSCMIDATION OF HOLDINt^- 

V. .Agricultural pqucv: 

(1) Agsicultcre and taxation. 

(2) Measures to increase productkin. 

(3) AGRTCULTURAL RBCONStRUCTias. 

VI.Agricultural industries and trades. 

vn... The DisTRiBimoN of food-stuffs and measures to combat the 

R^ OF PRICES AND TO PREVENT FRAUD. 














CO-OPBRATION. 


I. CO-OPERAIMOX IN GENERAI, OR OF VARIOUS KINDS. 

Czechoslovakia : i. German Agricultural Co-operation in Czechoslovakia 
in 1920, I-II, 14-15; 2. The Co-operative Agricultural iMovement, 
in, 102-105 ; 3. The Co-operative 3 >Iovement, by L. F. Dvoiak, Doc¬ 
tor of Lazjjs^ Manager of the Central Union of AgrtcuUmal Co-operative 
Societies^ Prague, \T-VH, 317-326, Vni-IX, 397-406 and X, 473- 
488. — Finland ; The Co-operative Movement in 1919, XII, 652- 
655. — Germany : i, Miscdlaneous Agricultural Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties during the War, I-II, i-io; 2. The Agricultural Co-operative 
Movement in 1918-19, IV, 165-181 andV, 241-251.— Great Britain and 
Ireland : Agricultural Co-operation in England and Wales in 1918- 
19 and 1919-20, IV, 195-200. — Japan : The Devdopment of Co¬ 
operation, \Tn-IX, 406-423 and XI, 555-567. — Norway: Agri¬ 
cultural Co-operation from 1914 to 1919, V, 252-260.— Union of 
South Africa : Agricultural Co-operation in 1920, VI-Vn, 321-333 

U. Legislation 

Germany: Regulations for canning out the Law of 5 May 1920 on the 
Fonoationof Co-operative Societies for Reclaiming Land, III, 106-107. 

in. Intervention of the state and of pubi^ic authorities. 

France : The Measures adopted since 1914 to encourage Agricultural Co-op¬ 
eration, Xn, 631-643. — Italy : The Recent Provisions regarding the 
National Credit Institute for Co-operation and its Work in 1920, 
xn, 656-659. 

IV. Statistics. 

6?«>«any; The Number of Agricultural Co-operative Societies on i January 
1921, ni, 108-108. — Poland : Agricultural Co-operative Societies in 
Posen, I-II, 17-18. 



VI. INSTITUXIOXS SrPPI^YlNG CREDIP TO COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

Germany: The Twenty Fifth Anniversary of the Preussische Central- 
Genossenschaftskasse III, — Italy: i. The Work of 

the “ Istituto di Credito per le Cooperativein 1920, Xn, 

659- 660; 2. The Nationai Bank of Italian Rural Banks, Xll, 

660- 660. 


vTI. Co-operative societies for the purchase or suppuy of agricueturai, 

REQUISITES. 

I. Societies confixing themseeves to the purchase of requisites. 
Twiis: The Central Farmers’ Co-operative Society in 1919, III, 115-115, 


vni. Co-OPERVTIVE credit SOCIETIES. 

Czechoslovakia : District Agricultural Credit Societies in Bohemia in 1919, 
XII. 651-652. — French Colonies'. Co-operative Agricultural Credit 
in the Colonies of Guadeloupe, Martinique and Reunion, V, 262-263.— 
French Prctectcraie of Moiocccf: Co-operative Agricultural Credit in 
Morocco, V, 263-263. -- Holland: The RaiBfeisen Banks in 1913, 
IV, 200-201. — Regency of Tunis: 1. Native Thrift Societies in 
1919, III, 112-113; 2, Mutual Agricultural Credit in 1919, ni, 
114-1J4: 3. The Native Thrift Societies in 1920, XI, 571-572. 
— Switzerland ; The Swiss Union of Raiffeisen Credit Banks in 1919, 
III, 108-111. 

IX. Co-operative societies for fachjtatixg the production carried on 

BY THE MEMBERS. 

Germany ; Co-operation in the Use of Agricultural IMachinery, I-H, 16-17- 


X. CO-OPERATrVE SOCIETIES ENGAGED IN THE SAJyS. OR IN OPERATIONS PRE- 
UnUNARY TO THE SAI^ OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. 

1. Societies confining themselves to the sale [of agricultural 

PRODUCE. 

Bulgaria : The Co-operative Sale of Grain, XI, 567-569. — United States: 
I. The Organization of Co-operative Grain Elevator Companies, 
IV, 181-192 ; 2. A National Co-operative Marketing Scheme, VIII- 
IX, 423-4128. 

2. Societies engaged in production or in worrxng up produce with 

A view to sale. 

Algeria ; The Tobacco-Growers’ Cooperative Society of the Bona District, 
IV, 192-193. — France : Ten Years' Co-operation for the Manufac¬ 
ture and Sale of Wine, IV, I 94 -I 95 * — Swedim : Co-operative Dailies 
in 1919, XII, 661-663. 
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XI. Co-operative societies for the acquisitiox axd cultivation of 

lAND or for the EXECUTION OF AGRICULTTJR.VI; WORKS. 

Italy : Co-operative Land-holding Societies, X, 48S-503. 

« 

XII. Co-operative education. 

France: The Training of Managers of Agricultural Societies, I-II, 15-15 
— Italy : The Teaching of Co-operation and of Mutual Insurance, 
Xn, 643-650. 

xm. MISCETXANEOUS INFORZMATION CONCERNING AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERA- 
TION. 

Argentina : Formation of a Xew Agricultural Co-operative Society, I-II, 
14-14. — Portugal : Conversion of the Central Association of Portu¬ 
guese Agriculture into the Central Union of Portuguese Agricultur¬ 
ists, I-II, 18-19. 

XIV. Cooperative congresses. 

International Questions : The International Conference of Agricultural Syn¬ 
dicates hdd on 16 and 17 Kovember 1920, I-II, 10-13. — Ger¬ 
many : The German Co-operative Congress, XII, 055-650. 



n. 


ASSOCIATION 


V. SEBg-QgglCTAI, AGRICm^TORAL CORPORATIONS AND THE OPPICIAI, REPRE¬ 

SENTATION OP AGRICDI/CDRISTS. 

Belgium : The Official and Voluntary Organization of Agriculture, HE, 89- 
loi. — Regency of Turns : [Establishment of Native Chambers of 
Agriculture and Commerce, HI, 111-112. 

VI. Associations for the protection of the generai; intjSeussts op agrp- 

CTOTDRISTS. 

Bulgaria: The Bulgarian Agricultural Union, V, 260-262. — Egypt: The 
General Syndicate for the Defence of Farmers* Interests, IV, 193-194. 
France: The National Confederation of Agricultural Associations, 
XI, 5 ^- 571 - 



INSITtAJSrCE AND THRIFT. 


I. INSTJRANCB IN G£NERAI< OR OR VARIOUS KINDS. 

Italy : Tlie Devdopment of Insurance in 1919, VIII-IX, 430-433. — Sw*/- 
zerland : I/ive Stock and Hail Insurance in 1918, I-II, 20-25. 

n. I^sgtstalUion and jurisprudence. 

Austria : The Law of 21 October 1921 extending Insurance against Sick¬ 
ness to Persons engaged in Agriculture, XII, 664-665. — HoUand: 
Bill for Ihsuraiice against Accidents in Agricultural Labour, XI, 
573-574. — Italy: i. Amendments to the Law on Compnlsory Ih- 
surance against Accidents in Agriculture, VI-VII, 342-343 ; 2, Rules 
to be followed in the Formation of Manual Agricultural Insurance 
Societies, VI-VII, 344 - 347 - 

IV. SICAOJISICICS. 

France : Agricultural Mutual Insurance Societies in 1920, XII, 665-668. — 
Italy : The Progress of Insurance Companies and Societies in Recent 
Years, VIII-IX, 433-436. — Portugal : The Organization of Official 
Statistics of Agricultural Insurance, IV, 205-206. 

V. Insurance of persons : » 

2. Insurance against accidents. 

HoUand: The Insurance of Farm Labourers against Accidents by the 
‘*Landbouw-OndetIinge ”, X, 505-509. — Italy: Compulsory Insurance 
against Accidents in Agricultoie in the First Half-Year of 1920, VI- 
'vn. 343-344. 

3. Insurance against unE!£peoviient and insurance of empxoyers 

AGAINST STRIKES. 

Germany: Insurance against Strikes, VHI-IX, 429-430. 

4. l^XmANC^ AGAINST mVAIJDlTV AND OID AGE. 

Spain : The Provideat Land Clubs, HI, 119-121. 
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VI. Insurance or miNGS: 

1. Insurance against fire. 

Regency of Tunis : Mutiial Agricialtural Fire Insmrance in 1919, III, 121- 
121. 

2. Insurance against mortai<ity of mve stock. 

Czechoslovakia: live Stock Insurance in Bokemia, III, 116-117. — 
France : i. Conditions for the Success of Live Stock Insurance, HI, 117- 
117; 2. The Large Mutual Live Stock Insurance Companies in 
1920, X, 504-504 — Holland ; i. Mutual Live Stock Instirance 
Societies in I9i9» HI, 117-119; 2. Mutual Live Stock Insurance 
in 19195 574-57^* — • Mutual live Stock Insurance in the 

Trentino, 577-579 — Sweden : The Development of Live Stock 
Insurance from 1895 to 1916, IV, 206-206. 

3. Insurance against hah, and fi^ds. 

Caimda : Municipal Hail Insurance in Alberta, IV, 202-205. — France : 
1. Oimatolcgy and Insurance against ^Hail, Vl-Vn, 340-341 ; 
2 Hail Insurance in 1920, VI-VH, 342-342 — Regency of Tunis ; 
Mutual Agricultural Insurance against Hail in 1919, m, 122-122. — 
Spam : The Mutual Hail Insurance Society of the Farmers’ Associa¬ 
tion of Spain in 1920, XI, 580-581. — United States : Insurance of 
Farm Crops against Hail, V, 264-273 and \T-\TL 334-340. 



IV. 


CREDIT. 


n. EEGISI^XION ASD JURlSPRUDElSrCE. 

Italy : Recent legislation Relating to Agricultural Credit, V, 274-287. 

in. iNXERVENiaOX OP IHE STAITE AXD OF PDBUC AUTHORPCIES. ^ 

France ; The Distribution of the Advances made in favour of Agricultural 
Credit, XI, 57 i- 57 i‘ 

V. BaKKS and savings B.VNKS AS SOTOCES OF CSUSDIT. 

Argentina: i. Establishment of a New Credit Institution " Banco Pro- 
ductor Argentino I-II, 26-27; 2 The Provincial Bank of Buenos 
Aires, in 1920, IV, 207-208. — Italy: 1. The Credit Consortium 
for Public Works, X, 518-519; 2. The First Working Year of the 
Federal Credit Institute for the Revival of the Venetias, X, 519- 

519. 


VT. ^lORitGAGE CRBDIT. 

Argenthia: 1. The " Banque Hypoth6caire Franco-Argentine ” in 1920, 
I-II, 27-27; 2. The “ Banco ^ Hogar Argentino ** in 1919-1920, 
IV, 208-208: 3. The National Mortgage Bank and the Latest Ri^- 
lations concerning it, \T-\TI, 348-356. — Chile : The Principal 
Transactions of the Mortgsge Credit Bank of Chile in the Year 1920, 
XII, 669-670. — Egypt: I. The Land Bank of Egypt in 1920, m, 

123- 123; 2. The “ Cn^t Foncier Egyptien *' in 1920, m, 123-124. 
— Great Britain and Ireland ; Land Purchase Credit in Ireland in 
1918-19, I-IL 27-33. — Holland i i. Mortgage Credit in 1919, m, 

124- 127 : 2. Rural Martgage Credit, Xn, 671-671. — Norway: Mort¬ 
gage Credit in 1918, IV, 209-210. — Sweden : Rural Mortgage Credit 
in 1917, IV, 211 - 311 .— Switzerland \ Mortgage Credit in 1919, m, 
127-128, — Union of South Africa : The Land and Agricultural Bank 
of South Africa, X, 520-522. 
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VII. AGRICrXTURAI, CREDIT. 

Canada * Rural Credits, by TT’ T. Jackman^ Pt'cfessoy of Econormcs, Uni- 
versUv of Toronto, Canada, Vni-IX, 437-453. — C::echoslovakia: 
Credit for I^and Improvement in Bohemia, XII, 67J-671. — Italy : 
I. The Agricultural Credit Bank of Florence, X, 520-520; 2. The 
Agricultural Credit provided by the Bank of Naples and the Bank of 
Sicily, XI, 582-591. — Paraguay : The Agricultural Bank of Para¬ 
guay, X, 510-518. — United States : The Bankets’ I/ivestock 
T,oan Corporation, XII, 671-672. — Uruguay ; New Types of Agri¬ 
cultural I/Dan made by the Miortgage Bank for the Encouragement 
of Colonization, XII, 672-674. 



AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY IN GENERAL 


I. ThI 5 I»AND AXD AGRICTOOmAI, ECONOMY IN GENERAI,. 

Braztl ; The Agricultural and Economic Development of Brazil. I-II, 
67-88. 

n. PtJBUC ADMDsISlRATlTO BODIES IN CONNECTION V^TH AGRICUEXTOE. 

Guatemala ; The Functions of the New Ministry of Agriculture, III, i6i» 
161. 

III. EqONOMIC AND SOCIAI, CONDITIONS OF THE AGRICTOTURAE CLASSES : 

1. The VALUATION, PRICE AND YIELD OF LAND AND THE GENERAL CONDI¬ 

TION OF AGRICULTURE. 

Holland : The Increase in the Price of Land between 1912 and 1919. VI- 
\TI, 393-394.— Xoru'a\ : The Increase on the Value of Land from 
1909 to 1918, R", 228-229 — United States: The Number of Farms 
in 1920, 1910 and 1900,1-II, 65-06. 

2. Different forms of land tenure. 

Austria : The Law on the Redemption of Agricultural Holdings Occupied 
in Tenancy, XL 608-008. 

3. Agricultural labour. 

Argentina : Organization of the Agricultural Labour Market in the Pro¬ 
vince of Buenos Aires, I-II, 55-56. — Attsfna: i. Disabled es- 
Service Men in Agriculture, in. 138-138; 2. The Provincial Law of 
22 March 1921 on Agricultural Labour in Lower Austria. XU, 676- 
677. — Chechoslovakia : The Bight Hours Day in Agriculture, by M, 
Jacques Sousek^ V, 306-310. — Denmark : i. The Increase of Agri¬ 
cultural Earnings from 1915 to 1918, IV, 218-219; 2. Agricultural 
and Horticultural Labourers' Union in 19x9, IV. 219-220. — France : 
I. The Application to Agriculture of the System of Allowances for 
Family Charges, I-II, 56-57; 2. Wages and Distributkoi of Foreign 
Agricultural Labour, HI, 138-140; 3. XustitatLons dealing with 
Allowances for Family Charges in Agriculture, RT, 222-224; 4. Gar¬ 
dening by Industrial Workers in the Free Time afforded by the Eight 
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Hours Day, IV, 232-235; 5. The Steps taken during the War to 
replace Mobilized Farmers and Farm Workers, X, 523-55.1, and XI, 
592-600; 6. A New Institution dealing with Allowances for Family 
Charges in Agriculture, XII, 678-679. — French Colonies: i. The 
Regulation of Labour in Madagascar, I-II, 58-59; 2. The Hiring of 
Native Labour in French Equatorial Africa and in the Cameroons, 
IV, 224-224; 3. The Question of Agricultural Labour in New Cale¬ 
donia, X, 542, 542. — Germany: Systems of Remuneration for Agti- 
cultmral Labour, XII, 679-680. — Great Britain and Ireland : i. Pro¬ 
fit Sharing in Agriculture, I-II, 34-55 ; 2. Earnings and Working Hours 
of Farm-Workers in Scotland, V, 288-299, \T-Vn, 357-366 and VIH- 
IX, 454-462. — Holland : i. The Regulation of the Working Hours of 
Agricultural Labourers, V, 299-306; 2. The Increase of Agricultural 
Wages from 1913 to 1919, \T-VII, 376-377. — Norway : The Wages 
of Agricultural Labourers from 1915-16, to 1919-20, IV, 212-218. — 
Poland : The Wages of Agricultural Labourers in October 1920, VI- 
VII, 377-377. — Spain : i. General Employment Bureau and Gener¬ 
al OfiSce of Statistics of the Supply and Demand of Labour, I-II, 
59-00; 2 A Collective Labour Contract in the Cultivation of Ci¬ 
trous Fruits, III, 140-141. — Sweden: Agricultural Wages in 1919, 
III, 141-145- 

' 4. Teds coxomoNS of ruraXi ufe and measures for improving xhem 

AXD FOR COMBATING RURAIi BEPOPUIAtlON. 

Internati^rP Questions: The 3rd International Domestic Economy Con¬ 
gress, XII, 675-675.— Aiutim: The Increase of Small ]VIarket 
Gardens in 1920, IV, 231-232. — Egypt: The Agricultural Popula¬ 
tion, X, 541-542.— France: i. The Sleeping Accomodation of Agri¬ 
cultural Labourers, HI, 129-137; 2. An Enquiry into Rural Depopula¬ 
tion, IV, 220-222. — Iialy : Agricultural Colonies for the Orphans 
of Peasants Killed in the War, \T-\'II, 307-376 — New Zealand: 
Changes in the Agricultural Population, IV, 235-239. 

IV. Agrarian questions : 

2. The distribution of earge, ^iedium and smaee hoedings. 

France : The Present'Condition of the Subdivision of Land, HI, 157-158. 
— Sweden : Large and Small Holdings, in June 1917, HI, 160-160. — 

3. The ownership, inheritance and division of eand. 

Bulgaria : Bill respecting Landed Property. IV, 227-22S. 

4, Land registers and the transfer of ownership. 

Austria : A New Law regarding the Salt of Rural Property, IV, 225-227.» 
French Colonies : The Registration of Landed Property in French 
Equatorial Africa, IV, 228-228. 

5, Agricueturae coeonxzation. 

Argentina: i. Distribution of Public Lands and Fonnation of NewAgri- 
cnltural Colonies, I-H, 60-60; 2. The Agricultural Colonization of 
the Pampa, HI, 151-154.— Australia: i. The Progress of Laud 
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Settlement, X, 543-554 ; 2. The Repatriation of Australian Soldiers, 
XI, 601-607 and XII, 680-691. — Fmnce : An Official lixperinient 
in Home Colonization, XI, 609-611.— Mexico: The Cultivation of 
Uncultivated L^nd declared to be a Work of Public Utility, III, 
15S-160. — Paraguay : Land Settlement, VI-\m, 377-393. — Po;"- 
ugal: Alienation and Division into Lots of Uncultivated Lands 
belonging to the State and Administrative Bodies, III, 146-151.— 
Regeit^cy of Tunis: Agricultural .Colonization in 1921, XI, 611-611. 
— Spain : The: “Junta Central de Colonizacion y Repobladon in¬ 
terior ’, I-n, 64-65. — United States: Land Settlement in Califor¬ 
nia, V, 310-315* 

6. The CREAiaoN of smalt, holdings. 

Czechoslovakia : Agrarian Reform, by D>. Joseph Macek^ XII, 091-701. — 
Denmark : State Loans for the Formation of Small Holdings, IV, 
208-209. — Esrhonia : The Agrarian Reform, HI, 155-157. — France: 
A New Law concerning Small Holdings, VI-VH, 393-393* — Greece : 
The Agrarian Reform, \TII-IX 462-472. — Pdand: Agrarian Re¬ 
form, I-IL 01-62. 

7. The conservation op small holdings : the “ homestead ". 

Portugal : Introduction of the Homestead System, I-II, 62-64 

8. Consolidation of holdings. 

France ; Consolidation of Holdings in the Devastated Regions, XI, 608-60^. 

V. Agricultural policy : 

1. Agriculture and taxation. 

Norway ; Capital, Income and Communal Taxes in Rural Communes in 
1918, in, 162-162. 

2. Measures to increase production. 

Austria: The Measures Adopted for the Encouragement of Agriculture 
during the War {1914 to 1918), by I tig. Agr. Hermann Kallbrun- 
net, 612-629 and Xn, 701-712. — Guatemala : The Encoura¬ 
gement of Stock Farming, HI, 161-162. — ^Portugal : The Institu¬ 
tion of an Agriculture Development Fimd, III, 162-163. 

3. Agricultural reconstruction. 

Austria : The First Mountain Economy Congress. IV. 229-231. 

VII. The distribution of food-stuffs and measures to combat the rise 
of prices and to prevent fraud. 

^ Holland: The Work of the National Grain Office, YI-VH, 394-396. — 
Spain : The System of Purchase and Distribution of Grain and Flour, 
in, 163-164. 



II. — CONTENTS BY COUNTRIES. 


International OrESTioxs. 

Co-operation : The Inlematioinal Conference of Agricultural Syndicates 
held on i6 and 17 November 1020, I-H, 10-13. — Aqricttlfurcil Economy in 
General : The 3rd International Domestic Economy Congress, XII, 675-675. 

Argentina ; 

Co-operation : Formation of a New Agricultural Co-operative Society, 
I-II, 14-14. — Credit : i. Establishment of a New Credit Institution *' Banco 
Fioductor Aigentino I-II, 26-27 ' 2. The Banque Hypothdcaixe Franco- 
Argentine ” in 1920, I-n, 27-27; 3. The Provincial Bank of Buenos-Aires, 
in 1920, IV, 207-208; 4. The “ Banco el Hogar Argentino in 1910-1920, 
IV, 208-208; 5. The National Mortgage Bank and the I^atest Regulations 
concerning it, VI-VII, 348-356. ^ Agricultural Econmiy in Generali i. Organ¬ 
ization of the Agricultural Labour Market in the Province of Buenos Aires, 
I-II, 55-56 ; 2. Distribution of Public Lands and Formation of New Agri¬ 
cultural Colonies, I-TI, 60-60; 3. The Agricultural Colonization of the Pampa, 
III, 151-154. 


Austria. 

Insurance and Thrift : The Law of 21 October 1Q21 extending Insurance 
against Sickness to Persons engaged in Agriculture, XII, 664-665.— Agricul^ 
tural Economy in Generali i. Disabled ex-Service Men in Agriculture, HE, 
138-138; 2. A New Law regarding the Sale of Rural Property, IV, 225-227; 
3. The First Mountain Economy Congress, IV, 229-231 ; 4. The Increase of 
Small Market Gardens in 1920, IV, 231-232; 5. The Law on the Redemption 
of Agricultural Holdings Occupied in Tenancy^XI, 608-608; 6. The Measures 
Adc^ted for the Encouragement of Agriculture during the War {1914 
to 1918), by iy Hermann KaUbrunner, XT, 612-629 and XU, 701-712; 
7. The Provincial Law of 22 3klarch 1921 on Agricultural Labour in Low¬ 
er Austria* XII, 676-677. 

Beex^ium. 

Association >The Official and Voluntary Organization of Agriculture, HI, 
89-101. 



BRAZUi. 


Agricultural Economy in Generol : The Agricultural and Economic De¬ 
velopment of Brazil, I-II, 67-88. 

Bxxgaioa.. 

CcHOpetation: The Co-operative Sale of Grain, XI, 567-569. — Associa¬ 
tion: The Bulgarian Agricultural Unifpi, V, 260-262. — Agricultural Eco¬ 
nomy in General: Bill respecting landed Property, IV, 227-228. 

* 

Credit: The Principal Transactions of the Mortgage Credit Bank of Chile 
in the Year 1920, XII, 669-670. 

CzgCHOS 3 ;OVAgL\. 

Co-operation: i. German Agricultural Co-operation in Czechoslovakia 
in 1920, I-n, 14-15; 2. The Co-operative Agricultuial Movement, III, 102- 
105; 3. The Co-operative Movement, by L. F. Dvorak, Doctor of Laws, Manr 
ager of the Central Union of the Agricultural Co-operative Societies, Prague, 
Vr-Vn, 317-326, VIII-IX, 397-406 and X, 473-48S; 4. District Agricultural 
Credit Societies in Bohemia in 1919* XII, O51-652. — Insurance and Thrift: 
Live Stock Insurance in Bohemia, III, 116-117. Credit: Credit for Eand 
Improvement in Bohertiia, XII, 670-671. — ^Agricultural Economy in General, 
j. The Bi^ht Hours Day in Agriculture, by M. Jacques Sousek, V, 306-310 ; 
2, Agrarian Reform, bv Dr. Joseph Macek, XII, 691-701. 

Dfnsiark. 

Agricultural Economy in General: i. State Loans for the Poimation of 
Small Holdings, IV, 208-209; 2. The Increase of Agricultural Bamii^ from 
1915 to 1918, IV, 218-219 ; 3. Agricultural and Horticultural Labourers' 
Union in 1919. IV, 219-220. 

Egypt. 

Association : The General Syndicate for the Defence of Farmers* Inter¬ 
ests, IV, 193-194. — Credit: i. The Land Bank of Egypt in 1920, in, 123- 
123 ; 2. The ** Credit Fonder fegyptien” in i<‘2o, HI, 123-124. — Agricultur¬ 
al Economy in General: The Agricultural Population, X, 541-542. 

ESTHONIA. 

Agriculiural Economy in General: The Agrarian Reform, m, 155-157. 
Finiand. 

Co-<}peratioH : The Co-operative Movement in 1919, XII, 652-655. 



France. 


Co-operation : i. The Training of Managers of Agricultural Societies. 
I-II, 15-15 ; 2. Ten Years* Co-operation for the Manufacture and Sale of Wine, 
IV, 194-195 »* 3 - Measures adopted since 1014 to encourage Agricultural 
Co-operation, XII, 631-643. — Associatwi: The National Confederation of 
Agricultural Associations, XI, 569-571. — Insurance and Thnft: i. Condi¬ 
tions for the Success of Live Stock Insurance, III, 117-117; 2. Ch'matology 
and Insurance against Hail, VI-VH, 340-341 ; 3. Hail Insurance in 1Q20 
VI-VII, 342-342; 4. The Large Mutual Live Stock Insurance Companies in 
1920. X, 504-504; 5. Agricultural Mutual Insurance Societies in r j2o, XII, 
665-668. — Credit: The Distribution of the Advances made in favolir of Agri¬ 
cultural Credit, XI, 571-571. — Agriculittral Erononr* iJ2 General: i. The 
Application to Agriculture of the System of Allowances for Family Charges, 
I-II, 56-57 ; 2. The Sleeping Accommodaticn of Agricultural Labourers. HI, 
129-137; 3. Wages and Distribution of Foreign Agricultural Labour, HI 
138-140 ; 4. The Present Condition of the Subdivision of Land, III, 157-158 ; 
5. An Fmquity into Rural Depopulation, IV, 220-222 ; 6. Institutions dealing 
with Allowances for Family Charges in Agriculture IV, 222-224: 7. Garden¬ 
ing by Industrial Workers in the Free Time A&orded by the Eight Hours 
Day, IV, 232-235 ; 8. A New Law concerning Small Holdings. \T-\TI, 393- 
393 ; 9. The Steps taken during the War to replace Mobilized Farmers and 
Farm Workers, X, 523-541 and XI, 592-600 ; 10. Consolidation of Holdings 
in the Devastated Regions, XI, 608-609 ; ii. An Official Experimentin Home 
Colonization, XI, 609-611 ; 12. A New Institution dealing with Allowances 
for Family Charges in Agriculture, XII, 678-670. 


Aweria. 

Cn-Gperaiion \ The Tobacco-Growers* Co-operative Society of the Bona 
District, IV, 192-193. 

French Protectorate op Mcrocoo 

Co-opemUon : Co-operative Agricultural Credit in Morocco, V, 263-263. 

Regency of Tunis, 

Co-operaiton: i. Native Thrift Societies in 1919, HI, IT2-113, 2, The 
Central Farmers* Co-operative Society in 1919, III, 1x5-115; 3, The Native 
Thrift Societies, in 1920, XI, 571-572. — Association : Establishment of Na¬ 
tive Chambers of Agriculture and Commerce, HI, 111-112. — Insurance and 
Thrift: i. Mutual Agricultural Fire Insurance in 1919, III, 121-121; 2. Mutual 
Agricultural Insurance against Hail in 19x9, HI, 122-122. — Credit: Mutual 
Agricultural Credit in 1919, IH, 114-T14. — Agricultural Economy in Gemr-^ 
al: Agricultural Colonization in 1921, XII, 611-611. 




French Coi^onies. 

Co-operaiion : Co-operative Agricultural Credit in the Colonies of Gua¬ 
deloupe, Martinique and Reunion, V, 262-263. — Agncultural Ecommy in 
General: i. The Regulation of Labour in Madagascar, I-II, 58-59; 2. The 
HiriE^ of Native Labour in French Equatorial Africa and in the Cameroons, 
IV, 224-224: 3. The Registration of Landed Property in French Equatorial 
Africa, IV, 22S-228; 4 The Question of Agricultural Labour in New Cale¬ 
donia, X, 542-542 

Germany 

» 

Co-operation : i. 3 iIiscellaneous Agricultural Co-operative Societies during 
the War, I-II, i-io; 2. Co-operation in the Use of Agricultural Macliinerj’, 
I-n, 16-17; 3. The Tsrent?" Fifth Anniversary of the “ Preussische Central- 
Genossenschafts-Xasse ”, III, 105-106; 4. Regulations for carrying out the 
Law of 5 3 irlay 1920 on the Formation of Co-operative Societies for Reclaim¬ 
ing Land, III, 106-107 ; 5. The Number of Agricultural Co-operative Soci¬ 
eties on 1 January 1Q21, III, 108-108 ; 6. The Agricultural Co-operative Move¬ 
ment in 1918-19, IV, 165-181, and V, 241-251 ; 7. The German Co-operative 
Congress, XII, 655-656. — Insurance and Thrift: Insurance against Strikes, 
Vin-IX, 429-430. — Agricultural Ecommy in General: Systems of Remuner¬ 
ation for Agricultural Labour. XII, 679-680. 

Grha't Britain and Irei^akd 

Co-opertiiioti : Agricultural Co-operation in England and Wales in 1918- 
19 and i9ig-2o, IV, 195-200 — Credit: Land Purcliase Credit in Ireland in 
1918-19, I-II, 27-33 — Agricultural Ecommy in General: i. Profit-Sliaring 
in Agriculture, I-II, 34-55 ; 2. Earnings and Working Hours of Farm-workers 
in Scotland, V, 288-209, \T-V 1 I, 357-366 and \nGLI-TX, 454-462. 


Austrai^ia. 


AgiiculHtra^ Ecoiuviiy ut General: The Progress of Land Settlement, X, 
543 -.^ 54 ' 2. The Repatriation of Australian Soldiers, XI, 601-706 and XII, 
680-091. 

Canada. 

Insurance and Thrift: Municipal Hail Insurance in Alberta, IV, 202- 
205, — Credit: Rural Credits, by W. T. Jackman^ Professor of Economics, 
University of Toronto, Canada, VHI-IX; 437-453. 

New Zealand. 

Agricultural Economy in General: Changes in the Agricultural Popula¬ 
tion. IV, 235 - 23 <>. 



rsiON OF Sotmi Africa. 


Cn-operatioti: Agricultural Co-opetation in 1920, VI-YU, 321-333. _ 

Credit: Tbe Land and Agricultural Bank of South Africa, X, 520-522. 


Greece. 

Agrioumiral Economy in General: The Agrarian Reform, V TTT -TX, 462-472. 

Guatemala. 

AgricitUuml Economy m General: i. The Functions of the New 3 ^Iinis- 
tn^ of Agricultute. Ill, 161-161 ; 2. The Encouragement of Stock Farming, 
III, 161-162. 

Holland. 

Co-operation : The Raiffeisen Banks in 1918, IV, 200-201. — Ii7:*uraHce 
and Thrift : i. Mutual Tive Stock Insurance Societies in 1919, III, 117-119; 
2. The Insurance of Farm Labourers against Accidents by the " Landbouw- 
Onderlinge ”, X, 505-509; 3 Bill for Insurance against Accidents in Agri¬ 
cultural Labour XI, 573-574; 4 - Mutual Live Stock Insurance in 1919, XI, 
574 - 376 - — Crciht: 1, Mortgage Credit in 1919, III, 124-127 ; 2. RuralMort- 
gage Credit, XII, 671-671. — AgnculUiral Ecmiomy in General: i. The Re¬ 
gulation of the Working Hours of Agricultural Labourers, V, 299-306 ; 2. The 
Increase of Agricultural Wages from 1913 to 1919, \T-\TI, 376-377; 3. The 
Increase in the Price of Land between 1912 and 1919, \T-\’II. 393-394; 
4. The Work of the National Grain OjEce, 394-396. 

Italy. 

Co-operation: i. Co-operative Land-holdings Societies, X, 4S8-403; 

2. The Teaching of Co-operation and of Mutual Insurance, XII, 643-650; 

3. The Recent Provisions regarding the National Credit Institute for Co-oper¬ 
ation and its Work in 1920, XH, 656-659 ; 4. The Work of the ” Istituto di 
Credito per le Cooperative ” in 1920, XII, 659-660 ; 5. The National Bank 
of Italian Rural Banks, XII, 660-660. — Insurance and Thttfi: 1. Amend¬ 
ments to the Law on Compulsory Insurance against Accidents in Agriculture, 
VI-VTI, 342-343 ; 2. Compulsorj' Insurance against Accidents in Agriculture 
in the First Half-Year of 1920, VI-VH, 343-344 : 3« Rules to be followed 
in the Formation of Mutual Agricultural Insurance Societies, \T-V 11 , 344- 
347; 4. The Development of Insurance in 1919, VIII-IX, 430-433: 5 - 
Progress of Insurance Companies and Societies in Recent Years, VHl-IX, 
433-436; 6. Mutual Live Stock Insurance in the Trentino, XI, 577 - 579 . — 
Credit: i. Recent Legidation Relatii^ to Agricultural Credit, V, 274-2S7; 
2. The Credit Consortium for Public Works, X, 518-519; 3. The First Work¬ 
ing Year of the Federal Credit Institute for the Revival of the Venetias, X, 
519-519; 4. The Agricultural Credit Bank of Florence, X, 520-520; 5. The 
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Agricultural Credit provided by the Bank of Naples and the Bank of Sicily, 
XI, 582-591. — Agricultural Economy in General: ALgricultural Colonies for 
the Orphans of Peasants Killed in the War, VI-VII, 367-376, 

Japan. 

Co-operation : The Development of Co-operation, \niI-IX, 406-423 and 
XT. 555-567- 

» 

Mexico. 

Agricultural Ecoywmy in General: The Cultivation of Uncultivated Land 
declared to be a Work of Public Utility, III, 158-160. if 

Norway. 

Cc-operatio 9 i: Agricultural Co-operation from 1914 to 1919, V, 252-260. 

— Credit: :Mbrtgage Credit in 1918, IV, 209-210. — Agricultural Economy 
in General: 1. Capital, Income and Communal Taxes in Kmal Communes in 
1918, m, 162-162: 2. The Wages of Agricultural Labourers from 1915-16 
to 1919-20, IV, 212-2x8 ; 3. The Increase in the Value of Land from 1909 to 
1918, IV, 228-229. 

Paraguay. 

Credit: The Agricultural Bank of Paraguay, X. 510-518. — Agricultural 
Economy in General: Land Settlement, VI-VII, 377-393. 

POIAND. 

Co-operation: Agricultural Co-operative Societies in Posen, I-II, 17-18. 

— Agricultural Economy in General: i. Agrarian Reform, I-Il, 61-62 ; 2. The 
Wages of Agricultural Labourers in October 1920, VI-VII, 377-377. 

Portugal. 

Co-operation. — Conversion of the Central Association of Portuguese 
Agriculture into the Central Union of Portuguese Agriculturists, l-EE, 18-19. 

— Jnstirance and Thrift: The Organization of Ofidal Statistics of Agricul¬ 
ture Insurance, IV, 205-206. — Agricultural Economy in General: i. Intro- 
duction of the Homestead System, I-II. 62-64; 2. Alienation and Division into 
Lots of Uncultivated Lands belonging to the State and Administiatlve Bo¬ 
dies, m, 146-151: 3. The Institution of an Agricultural Development Fund, 
m, 162-163. 


Spain. 


Insurance and Thrift: i. The Provident Land Clubs, III, 119-121; 2. The 
Mutual HaB Insurance Sodety of the Faimets’ Association of Spain in 1920, 
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XI, 580-581. — Agricidtural Ecmtomy in Generali i. General Employment 
Bureau and General Office of Statistics of the Supply and Demand of I/abour, 
E-II, 59-60; 2. The Junta Central de Colonizaddn y Repobladdn interior ", 
[-n, 64-65; 3. A Collective I/abour Contract in the Cultivation of Citrous 
Bruits, m, 140-141; 4. The System of Purchase and Distribution of Grain 
and Flour, HE, 163-164. 

Sweden. 

Co-operation: Co-operative Dairies in 1919, XII. 661-663. — Insurance 
ind Thrift: The Development of Dive Stock Insurance from 1895 to 1916, 
|V. 206-206. — Cred%t: Hural Mortgage Credit in 1917, IV, 211-211.— Agri- 
fuUufal Eco^nomy in General: 1. Agricultural Wages in 19x9, m, 141-145 ; 

Darge and Small Holdings, in Jime 1917, HI, 160-160. 

SwEDa 

Co-open 
108-111 — 

I-II, 20-25 

United States. 

Co-operation : i. The Organization of Co-operative Grain Elevator Com¬ 
panies, IV, 181-192 ; 2. A National Co-operative Wheat Marketing Scheme, 
Vm-IX, 423-428. — Insurance and Thrift: Insurance of Farm Crops against 
Hail, y, 264-273 and VI-VII, 334-340. — Credit: The Bankers' Livestock 
Loan Corporation, XII, 671-672. — Agricultwal Economy in General: i. The 
Number of Farms in 1920, 1910 and 1900, I-II, 65-66; 2. Land Settlement in 
CaJifomia, V, 310-315- 

Uruguay. 

Credit: New Types of Agricultural Loan made by the Mortgage Bank 
loif the Encouragement of Colonization, XII, 672-674. 


!j||pgy|§e Swiss Union of Raiffeisen Credit Banks in 1919, m, 
and Thrift: Live Stock and Hail Insurance in 1918, 
-^^^dit: Mortg£^e Credit in 1919, in, 127-128. 





